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Art I — 1 The Bengal aud Agra Gazeieei 1840 41 
TubSinb Maj) of Bengal 

liiE rcmaik of Hecren relati\o to the varied appearance of 
natuib m the great contmciA of Asia would equally ^ply to* 
that sui^dlcr duision of it wh?ch forms our Adian empirvand 
to that \ot smaller subdivision known as the tract on boUi 
bides of tlic Lower Ganges oi the Plains of Benga^ Even m a 
conntr) maiked b) one grand ( haraeteristic there arc several 
bptcitie distnietions, which m a slight measure redeem it* from 
the chaige of uniformity Nature is not exactly the same in tlie 
fcuuulLihands and towards the line of hills, which form our 
eastern Iron tier, nor in the dry and arid rock of Midnapore 
and Bnbhum nor m the wooded hills of Chittagong nor in the 
unbroken cultivation ol the districts, immediatel) north and 
cast of the Cit) of Palaces But it cannot be denied that 
although highl) favoured by nature, m point of fertility, Ben 
gal juesents lew of those attractions which striking scener/ 
or historic association have thrown around Hindustan or the 
countries of the Dekhan Mysteriously* created by the chang- 
ing toniscs of a hundred streams, Bengal is as it were, a land 
of yesterday Here no crowds of pilgnms wear away the road 
to bhmics which tlie giant superstition of centurjies has hal 
lowed No monuments raised by the uiwemitting labour of mul 
titudes attract the gaze of the pious Hin du Here Mussulman 
reverence or ambition never called in tlie aid of Italian work 
iiK n to erect the light and elegant fabric, wherein the dead 
might repose No 1^ fort m Bengal ever presented, those for 
midable obstacles which Bntish valour, in the early nsft of our 
empire delighted to overcome The interest created by varied 
nature antique monuments and dauntless courage are wanling 
in the Lower Provinces, and the enqmrmg traveller will here 
find few objects of greater antiquity or veneration than the 
hot spring of Sita in Eastern, and the temple of Tnbeni, m 
Western Bengal 

The estimation in which Bengal proper was held by its 
conquerors,. will be found general^ to have beeq lowered by 

B 
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the very facilities of its conquest It has always yielded easily, 
alter one or at most two battles, and has therefore been bttle 
thought of and almost thrown aside at once Akbars 
rals won it m two combats from the Afighan king and his son 
enlarged the capital of Dacca, till it was transferred to Mursheda- 
bad at thtf beginning of the last century A Subadar governed 
It and remitted that poruon of its revenues to imperial Delhi, 
which policy or power dictated We gained it in one battle and 
have hardly fired a shot in its plains since then, and yet even 
that single battle field is, or will ere long have become the herit 
age of the encroaching nver The few travellers, who have as 
yet visited India for the sole avowed purpose of seeing the won 
ders of its empir^ with good r^on have had little to do with 
Beo^# Iudja4o them was the India of Kanouj of Delhi or of 
A'^a, where the Hindu Rajah had been Lord, and the Mus 
sulman emppror had succeeded The late Dwarkanath Tagore 
on his first \isit to England, if we mistake not astonished an 
enquirer of the West end who was anxious to elucidate some 
disputed point in the architecture of the Taj Mahal by informing 
him that lie had never seen the building in question, and yet we 
do not wonder either at the question or the answer Ruins and 
Temples relics of magnificence and wrecks of time, are those 
things, winch speak to the eye and heart of the Tourist and 
Draughtsman nature s fertility and the productiveness of civili 
zation arrest the legords of the philosophic historian who at 
Tempts to read something of a nation a character from tlieir 
climate and their soil And yet Bengal proper well deserves to be 
tlioroiighly known its ama/ing fertiht> its importance hither 
to in a financial and hereafter perhaps in a commercial point 
of view render it by far the most valuable] of our Indian 
possession*. Its present revenue surpasses that of the most 
able Mussulman viceroy From it we draw the return, which 
hinders India from becoming a burden on the mother country 
If Its looms are no longer plied by a thousand hands and the 
muslins of Dacca have lost their importance in the market 
yet neither Act nor Regulation nor the views of pohtical econo 
mists can effect the richness of a soil which a fierce sun and 
a deluging ram only combine to render more abundantly friut 
ful If It wants the pure cold season of the North West Provinces, 
it IS also free from its fierj furnace blasts If it has not got 
Simla and Landour, it can yet boast of Da^ihng and Cherra 
Pimji, and its temperature more equable during the twelve 
months of the year, is perhaps as well fitted for an European 
constitution as the greater range of the thermometer in the dis 
Incts of the ,North West 
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Few readers either in India or in England require to be told 
that the distinguishing chctractenstio of Bengal is uniform fatness 
Even the amusing and accompbshed writer who talked about 
Nhe lulls of Hugly and the mountcuns of the twenty four 
Pergunnahs could hardly have expected to impose on the most 
untravelled reader of the Oriental Magazine The elements of 
ruggedness, solidity, and gloom which Burke laid dcnvn as the 
causes of the sublime and that of gradual variation which he 
claimed for the beautiful are here utterly wanting Smoothness 
and infinity to which lower Bengal has an undisputed title are 
too apt to degenerate into tameness A sinking and grand result 
13 wanting The eye demands change a succession of rise and 
descent a prominence here and a feudden break tliere We are 
weaned with the same, dull, reci^rnnglc\el, and turn away saying * 
that th^e is neither beauty ii^ lower Bengal, .nor good the 
Bengab Yet to the artist and the true loi er of nature we doifbt 
if any country exhibits a greater number of detacj^ed objects of 
beauty or of more intensity in colounng Ihe painter wander 
ing over the plains might fill his scrap book in a week 
sketches not unworthy of a place side by side with those of Italy 
or the T) rol as those can testify who have ever been admitted to a 
peep at the portefeuille of the accomphshed amateur to whom 
we owe the picture of the arrival of the Sikh guns In luxuriance 
of iohage in the gi aceful proximity of tall tree and humble 
creeper, m that strange vegetation which we hardly know whether 
to class with plant or with timber, Bengal is unrivalled Our 
attention is excited now by the graceful bend of a river crowned 
with clumps of bamboos, drooping in negligent confusion hke the 
weeping ash or willow or by an old mined temple overgrown 
with hanging creepers or by a dark and isolated grove sacred 
to some Hindu Thakur or Mussulman Faqir or by a mandart 
tree in the full blossom of its gorgeous red or by ajtvide spread 
ing banjau under whose shade whole 8(jiiadrons might repose or 
by an old tank with raised embankments crowned with underwood 
and full a quarter of a mile long tlie monumeut of pious Bajahs, 
for whose de’v otional works labourers flocked in abundance And 
if the Bambler was right in supposing that confined spaces and 
Tallies inclosed by high ranges of mountains hindered the imnd 
from wandenng, there is surely no obstacle to discursiveness 
of thought on those vast plains which in one distnct are cover- 
ed with a teemmg rice crop far as the eye can reach and in 
another with nought but the unfruitful jungle grass, the un 
disputed haunt of the wild ho{^ and the buflalo herd 

TV e begin at once with the staple cultivation of the banks of 
the lower Ganges The pnncipal object to which the labours of 
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the Bengal Ryot are directed, is, as all our readers know lus r%ce 
crop In England an opinion is or was generally prevalent that 
nee forms the staple food of all the inhabitants of the Indian 
Pemnsula, and the Historian s pen has been already employed t<5^ 
dispel this illusion The Bengal and Madras distncts, the first 
countnes subjugated by us, are the nee fields of India and with 
* a disposifion to generalize from special occurrences only too 
common to all discoverers, it was at once assumed that rice was 
the only means of subsistence to the peasantry of India fiom the 
Himalayas to tha sea, and from Assam to Gujarat Our readers 
here well knoV? that up country men do not live on rice anj more 
than Bengahs on tea as was gravely stated in the senate by a 
noble Lord But there is no doii4t that nee is the main object 
of the Bengal Ry^ts hopes andefcars and we therefore propose 
tf few of^tlie mam fcatiucs of nee cultivation A)oth as 
cunous in themsehes and also m the hope that they may not be 
altogether unacceptable to some of our readers Of the nee itself 
which is exposed for sale in the bazar there arc some dozen 
cacopdionoiis denominations but of that actually cultivated in the 
field, there are three principal vaneties almost the same tn eitnj 
district The two first are um\er 8 all 3 known as the Aous and 
the Aumotf and philology has busied itself ui deii\ing with some 
appearance of truth the former from the Sansknt Ashu\rihi oi 
quick gtowinq and the latter from Hununto or llie season of cold 
The third and least common ot the three is known as the Boiu 
and as it is always found on the edges of large )hils wheie 
cultivation IS possible only dining the dr\ montlis ot the year 
it has been imagined that Poiu is iJeniieal with Varuna (’) the 
Hindu Neptnno or llcg^nt of waters But all s]»ceiilation& of j)hi 
lology apart the features of the eulinution are in general as fol 
lows The coinmeiieemcnt ot oi)eiations is ot course entirely 
dependent cki the showers wliith tempi i the hot weather honi 
the end of March to tliif setting in of the rainy season and m 
the common course of things, the sooner tlio ground is moistened 
and til e seed sown the betUr chance it will ha^e of gaining 
head before the heayiest rams fall As a geneial lule it is sown 
from the end of March or the beginning and middle of Apnl to the 
end of May and as it ripens m about muety days it is cut \arious 
ly from die beginning of August or even the end of July to the 
middle of September The 4ous may be growm on those high 
sloping and sandy situations which no amount of ram con ever 
lunundate The Aumon on the other hand is generally sown on 
the blax^k rich loam of the lower lands which hold water like a 
cask aud arc impassable for man or horse during six or seven 
montlis of the year This crop is sown from the middle of May 
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to tbe end of June and cut after the space of about five months 
in November December, and even January As tho produce 
of this crop IS much more valuable than the Aous, so it is 
^much moie liable to injury from the capnciousness of the 
weather If too much ram falls in May or June, the Ryot cannot 
sow if he delajs ouing to tlie abo\o cause, the tender plant 
IS deluged by hea\y falls in July and August and consequent! j 
ruined We all know how it does ram m lower Bengal in the 
months of July and August and if a sudden and protracted down 
fall ensues ere the stalks have made head the consequences are 
often total rum to the crop A night and day spent actually undei 
water are howe\er productive of little oi no injury It might 
almost be said thnt, like tbe Republic of old, “ should you plunge 
It in the deep it emerges ii* greater beauty and Abul Fa/J 
i\as uart guilty of much exaggeration when lie wrotS tifat the 
nee stalks of Bengal would grow ‘^ix inches in a night had they 
once but a fair start oi the inundating rams ®ive them tins 
reasonable ad\antago and they rise with the rising waters A 
race commences as lull ol interest to those concerned as tlfc most 
stiiring fox hunt or the most prolonged stem chase at sea and just 
such ns Dickens would lo^e to describe It is Neptune versus 
Pomona Shi\a against Vishnu the destiuctivc power in Hindu 
m}tliologv in opposition to that of preservation And the good 
genius olten wins tin claj The iicc stalks mounting till the in 
undation begins to ictede, often reach to the length of eight Un 
and b\Dn twelve feet uid tlien droiqniig quietly down in arecujji 
bent posture on the dcpaiting waters, tliey await the sickle in the 
exprtssne j)hraseolog\ of the lljot a perfect ^ jungle of a crop 
But once tin inundation gams way a^ul remains without de 
crcosing for h^e or six dajs the R)ot who depends on this crop 
lor his subsistence may s tan e steal oi ibscond It follows then 
that although the A.umou crop is in ^ood years bf far tJiemost 
valuable returunig as it does seven, ^eight and even ten rnjiecs 
a bigah yet the Aous which only yields perhaps from three to 
four IS much safer to depend on No amount of rain however 
unseasonable can utterly overwhelm it though it may impoverish 
the return, and it is often tut and garnished before tha heaviest 
ram falls There is also another point of \iew m which the Aoue 
crop IS more \aluable than its colleague Ihe rich soil of BengaJ 

in which a crop ripens within three months, must not be suffered 
to be idle duimg the remaining nine Ihe old Virgihan line is 
apphcable m the stnetest gense in most districts of the Lower 
Provinces — 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempora raessis 
Hardly has the nee straw bee^^ thrashed out jn the Kalian, 
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or cleared space on the open plain, and gathered into the 
round shaped storehouse of the fiyot when the land is again 
subjected to the plough and at the close of the rams when 
the last depaiting shower has well soaked the upturned cl?>ds, 
the cold weatlier crop is sown in all its profuse vanety 
Under the above comprehensive term wc may learn what the 
alluvial land of Bengal is able to produce Here the cold 
weather crop consists of Kalye or Vetches of every kind and 
denomination there it is gram second only to the far famed 
gram of Patna here again it is a golden crop of barley nvalhng 
the fairest produce of Norfolk or of Hertfordshire or a magnificent 
out turn of millet or peas and mustard in one and the same 
furrow, — an arrangement which viv^dl) recalls to our minds the 
direct prohibition ^f the old Jcwi^ Law against sowing the field 
with mingled seed or wianng a nungled garment ofwooljenand 
linen With all of the above the Aiimon or late nee crop has little 
or nothing toido But there is one feature m its cultivatjon too 
cunous to be omitted In most European countnes grain is 
sown, *but it 18 new to us to hear that in Bengal it is plaiited 
The Aous and the greater part of the Aumon crop are of course 
scattered with the hand alter that the rude plough has at the 
least possible cost of time and labom to the cultivatoi just mark 
ed out a few fuirows in the Melding loam * But a part of the 
Aumon crop, tornud loa is aetiiall) planted with the hand after 
the follow 111 gfashiou A spot is chosen often near a Rjots hut 
and sometimes in the very pieeiiiets of his courtyard which is 
thickly sown with iice seed When the corn has attained the 
height of eight oi ten inches it is taken up in small sheaves 
and earned to a plot of ground generallj at some distance out in 
the plain and often on the edge of the lowest lands which has 
been proMousl) sciaped smoothed and cleansed foi its recep 
tjon The sfalks are tlien planted at the distance of a foot or so 
fiom each other in lows, iftid smoothed down close to the ground 
in the ojiposite direction to that whence the prevalent wind 
blow s The quincunx is formed on the most approved rules of 
Imsbandiv and under the combined influence of sun and shower 
tlie plautg, for tliey are no less gradually raise themselves up 
right and os the national poet of Rome would have said seem to 
grow in amaze at their own productiveness 

Sometimes when the inundation nses too quickly for the 

We most make an exception m favour of thoee Ryots who bring deserted land 
iqto colttvstion Their labour is indeed on an squsl footing with that of the eturdieat 
and hardest worked English day Inbourer To clear the jungle grass roots and all 
and cut a foot or so into the hard bound earth demuids a powerful wielding of Uia 
kodali or hatched and a good exereiae of muscle and smew But once brou^t under 
the plough the labour of the ensuiug year is comparativelT tnflmg 
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growing com^ the first settings are drowned^ and the same process 
of cleanmg scraping and planting is gone through again In a 
^ood season the produce of the roa crop, cleared as it is from 
weed or jungle and with plenty of space all around, is perhaps 
the most valuable of any throughout the year At the close of 
the rams a parting legacy in the shape of a heavy shower is ar 
dently looked for and highly prized If it occurs from the tenth 
to the twentieth of October, the hopes of the Byot are at their 
height After that the Aumon crop gradually falls by its own 
weight, or in some districts is smoothed down by a bamboo held 
lengthways by two men, and there it lies, exposed to the heavy 
dews of November and its clear north wmd until the cutting day 
be come We all know the dismay with which an English farmer 
would look on a fine twenty acfe field of wherftj^ beaten down by 
the rain and wind of a July Ifiirricane We can hardfy al first 
comprehend the complacency with which the Bengal cultivator 
gazes on his tangled crop of nee, level with thcT water, which 
Its impervious shade keeps cool and almost cold through the 
whole November day in spite of the bright sun which shines 
overhead 

We now come to the third and last species of rice, which is 
much less common than the other two It is termed as we said 
the Boru, and is sown just at the time when the latest produce 
of the Aumon is cut, and in places where other crops could never 
come to matuiity To understand this we must remember that 
although ID the rainy season Bengal may almost be termed oho 
enoimous jbil, and in the dry season one succession of hard 
clay baked plains yet thousands of lygahs are under water 
for the whole twelve months of the year As these jhils or 
jhils decrease from the influence of the hot sun, their edges are 
scraped and cleared m the same manner as the ground for the 
roa crop If a supply of water is at ^omniEind, the Byot defies 
sun and wmd, and may sow and cut lus crop at any time of the 
year setting the seasons and their fluctuations at nought Thus 
he plants his Boru crop in January or Eebruary and keeping it 
constantly supplied with water from the jliil cuts it in April or 
May, when the swamps are at their lowest ebb and have not yet 
commenced refiUmg from the earliest showers of the rainy season 

The above are we believe the mam features of nee cultivation 
m the Lower Provinces Local differences and peculiarities it 
would be easy to point out but as a general rule we think our 
account will be accurate Wo «ow conclude the mystenes oi paddy 
cultivation, — a word, which by the way seems to baffle the en 
deavours of all enquirers into language and to sport with Phi 
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lology Paddy is certainly neither Persian Sansknt nor abori 
ginal Hihdi, and to the best of our belief, it is not English Wo 
should be obliged to any one who would enlighten us as to whence 
this outlandish expression dropped into Indian phraseology^ and 
has been universally adopted to designate the staple produce of 
the plains of llengtd 

We have given the above sketch in the hope that it may not 
be altogether unacceptable to those who rightly estimate the 
value of the Lower Provinces But m well cultivated districts 
(and how few are not 0 there are several other means of forcing 
the soil to pay its tribute in places not cxaetlj suited to the ri( e 
ero]! Date gardens arc highly valued not for the fiuit but for 
ihe ]uice, and when the ncc erop aAd the mail ijan fail the R^ot 
4s only i6o glad ^o^fall back ou tli9. qur and the sugar nicrehant 
Sugar eaue too is Inghly iirohfiible to those R>ots who can 
lomniaud sufficient capital for the outla) without falliiif^ too 
deeply into ihc tf nder mercies of th( moneylender At a cost 
of some twenty rupees cultivation pir bigah eane v\ill givt 
cent ])er cent and even more Nor is the salmc ground which 
rt fuses to bear the rice crop altogethci let of! Sometim< s it jc 
served as a pasture grouud for cattle and souictnncs it is ( iidos 
rcl and yields the long grass used in thabluiig Ibe dense ijiass 
of annarent lungU in wliieh all Bciigdis ddiglit to slijoud 
themselves and wliieli cueircle', tlie /einindirs palace as well as 
tlie Ryots hut is every where nioie or less jiioductive It 
iGi composed of the materuds foi food or lor building tbe 
cocoa nut the bamboo tlie jaik tret and the mango Iheit may 
be seen the tall slender stalks of the siipaii or betel tree and 
tlic toweling stems of tlie cocon nut abovi them tlieir long tirnis 
waving m tlie breeze on tlie other side piobably a thick 
garden of plantains that curious link betwei n the vegetable 
and the tinilier m the, back ground an underwood of \Mld 
cane twining itself round every thing of fumcr bulk anti 
a little further on an undistingmsliablo miss of thorn creepers 
and underwood of eveiy shade length and denomination 

Such IS the gcncial aspect of a village in Bengal and such it 
will ovei be until tbe higher classes of natives will piactically 
admit that currents of fresh air and cleared spaces and 
purified tanks arc not amongst tbe pee uhanties of thin ite 
most prejudicial to liealth Theie are m fact two sorts of 
jungle m Bengal the one nitiual, and tlio othei artificial 
I he former, which still lives in the gieat Malda jungle, the 
Rajmahal hills, the Terai, and in some of the Eastern districts, or 
at least on those vast churs formed by the Megua or the Podma, 
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18 slgwjy but certainly disappeanng before tbo spread of cultiva 
tion under our rule But it disappears only to be succefeded by 
^ue a different kind The Ryot must have his fruit tree and 
Eis bamboo which yield him a return with no amount of labour* 
but that required for gathering or cutting, his protection for the 
womankind and his shade against the fierce sun of April or May 
If he attains these primary objects he is content No matter 
how much miasma may be exhaled from the decaying vegetation, 
how much disease may lurk in that fair but deceitful mass of 
green foliage, how many reptiles and venomoUs snakes may be 
concealed in tlie unwholesome shades which surround his paternal 
inheritance The sun and the gaze of the passing neighbour 
must alike be excluded Graftt him this and he will endure with 
stoical fortitude thepeiiodical ft^er, the steamy*l^eat of tlfe rams 
and the fetid water which stagnlfees in the pools whence he has 
dug the materials for his hita only because it cannot feel the 
influence of the breeze and the light Many a tune On threading 
his way through a small and miry path in the midst of such a 
jungle the traveller has suddenly come on some respectable 
Grihastha s dwelling and has wondered at the well to do ap 
pearauceof the whole — the four departments of the house towards 
the four cardinal points of the compass, neatly thatched and 
m good repair the open courtyard between, as cleanly swept as 
that of the most thrifty housewife in England the cow house 
v\here some four or five bullocks are lazily cropping the duh grass, 
and it may be the Thakur ban where the owner pays his devo-* 
tions to the presidmgdeity 

Jungle such as the above is met with in qvery district in Lower 
Bengal and often most where the greatest amount of cultivation 
prevails It is the inseparable accompaniment of the spread of 
agnculture Let anew village be founded on some wnje extended 
plain covered with nothing higher thaq the mere jungle grass, 
by an enterpnzing Planter, or by a Zemindar possessed of more 
energy than his neighbours and m the course of a very few years 
the artificial jungle springs up by the side of the hut and lays in 
continently me foundation of future disease and mortality But 
the real natural jungle the opponent of agricultural wealth, the 
mainstay of primeval barbarism, is fading away gradually under 
the stability of our rule Not more certainly have the back set 
tiers in the woods of Amenca removed the deer and the Red 
Indian some hundreds of miles from their frontier, than the 
Bengal Ryot has the tiger and the wild elephant from whole 
districts together Those entirely cultivated are, as may be readily 
imagined, the nearest to the great commercial capital In Hfigly 
Baraset, the twenty four Pergimnahs^ Jeesore and Nudiya, it iSj 

c 
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generally speaking, one vast sheet of rice m the plain, and the 
fruit bearing trees in the village In others remnants of the 
jungle still remain and hold a sort of disputed reign, with cmliza 
tion Such are the districts of Purndpore Mutohedabad^ 
Pubna, Bakergunge and Bacca To the west Midnapore is still 
more Aan half overran with the low shal tree jungle Bancurah 
18 only partly cleared, and Birbhum has its dry Kankar rock 
and its hills crowned with thick brushwood To the south again 
the Sunderbunds are gradually being narrowed and may possibly 
return at some future penod to that state of cultivation in which 
tradition represents them to have been some five hundred jears 
ago To the east and the north the wild beast has often undis 
puted sway over whole tracts Tho hills of Chittagong are clothed 
with an almost ii»penetrable shield Beyond Dacca and fipperah 
hjsavy tree jungle is to be met vftih To the north of Purnea and 
north oast of Rungpore stretch the deadly Morung and the forests 
of Kush Bahar And in Bajshahi, Bogra, the \ast district of 
Mymunsmg Malda and Dinajpore, the deer and the tiger still 
hold the same haunts — fierceness and timidity in close approxi 
mat! on It is not altogether umnterestmg to mark the succes 
Bive steps by which the Denizens of the Forest give way to man 
The lordly Elephant la the first to depart Old Travellers speak 
of him as found on both sides of ie Ganges and he is now 
we beheve, hamshod to the hills of Rajinahal, tlie great forests 
of Berar, or caught m tlie Kheddahs ol Chittagong Next goes 
the Rhinoceros The jungle monarch holds lus own a httlo 
longer, but retreats or is lulled when he cannot change his haunts 
so as to elude the search of the sportsman With him or shortly 
after him, go the Peacock the jungle Povil and the Doer of all 
species, the spotted, the Hog Deer, and that graceful and diminu 
tive species, the Mouse A longer space is allowed to the vast 
herds of Bilffaloes, who often lord it mthe very teeth of cultivation 
over a ]hil, a large plainjr or a chur, which regains in one season 
what it lost m the one preceding The Leopard or Panther 
and the wild Hog remain the last of all Common jungle grass 
or the village itself are ample shelter for them, to Uie daily de 
tnmen^not perhaps of thehves, but of the herds and the crops 
of the B)Ot 

The network of nvera which intersect Bengal form too curious 
a feature m its history to be altogether omitted To them it 
owes in part ita origin from their currents it is daily undergoing 
Borne change and under their adverse or propitious influence the 
spread of cultivation is either retarded or promoted These 
nvera are of every imaginable size The deep well filled stream, 
navigable at all times of the year and never varying m its level 
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save the space of a few feet the narrow pent up nver, ruidiing 
with the rapidity of a mill stream under the influence of the rains 
and mere thread as soon as they have ceased, and the wide 
spread expanse a genuine sea in the months of July and August, 
a dreary succession of sand banks, with a few pools of water be 
tween tiiem for the remaining months of the year We have 
everything m short, save the clear pebbly streams which are 
sometimes to be found at tlie foot of the snowy rang© to remind 
us of the trout rivers of Scotlemd and Wales It is often hard 
to ascertain whence these rivers take their rise Sometimes they 
seem to run not into, but out of each other, and sometimes they 
are off shoots of the great Ganges, the father of the tnbe Her© 
they meet us under one nam© and twenty miles farther dowif 
they are known by another, without any prodf, that thSy have 
change(> their nature m the inteftm Their windings, crossings, 
and different appellations often seem to baffle all correctness 
in geography or surveMng But large or small, %11 that are 
connected witli the Ganges or Podma by a remote and inteyme 
diate but regular number of steps, swell and decrease in con 
formity with their common parent Fed by the melting of the 
snow and aided by the rains the great nver ^ comes down on 
the plains, gradually it may be, and with due warning of its 
approach But once fairly ^ come down and few harriers can 
stay Its course every stream within the magic circle feels the 
impulse and when they have received their full complement, the 
plains between come in for their portion Often places within- 
thirty and even forty miles of the Podma a banks have acknow 
ledged its paramount sway, and the oonunpn dinghy, nay ^ even 
the ten oared Bauleah have sailed without obstacle over the plain 
where five months after their owners might walk dry shod 

The plains of Bengal, as affected by 9ie rainy seayn, may be 
said to consist of three kinds 1 The high and sandy soils secure 
from the caprices of streams and quite ready to receive any 
amount of rain which the clouds may shower down 2 Those 
influenced by no streams, but which from their clayey soil and 
low situation are swamps for at least seven months out of the 
twelve 3 Those which suffer from the periodical mundation of 
large nvers, such as the Podma in the central distncts, the Bur 
ramputer to the East, and the Damuda and Rup Narayan to 
the West With regard to the first of these little need be said 
Light and sandy sods are not always the moat productive, but 
their produce is safe and their first and second crop are gathered 
in with regularity For these we can desire nothing beyond a 
tranquil population, a mild Zemindar, and in the language of 
the most witty divine of this age, clear hijfhway,^a stout con 
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«tabl«, and all the other accompaniments of good government. 
With regard to the second of this class we bebeve that a good 
deal might be done in the way of damming or cutting nuU^s in 
direct connection with some nver which has a free but not tod 
jBeroe current in the rains and a moderate one m the remainder 
of the year Nearly all streams in Bengal carry a deposit, and 
■wherever ostentation or a worthier motive has dictated an attempt 
of the kind, most beneficial results have mvanably ensued A 
khal has been cut one party, for there will often be a sharp 
contention before the matter is settled, says, to admit the waters 
with detnment to the country, and the other to let them out 
■with advantage But no matter in the end the stream and the 
rush of waters have had their effect an impulse has been given 
to the stagnant witers, July andc August send their fertilizing 
deposit of ooze' and sand and m four or five ) ears* tune, a 
real metamorphose takes place almost n\ ailing the imaginary 
transformatiljns of any Eastern Fairy tale The ihil or bhil 
IS converted into a firm plain the haunt of the wild Duck and 
of tfiose mynads of aquatic birds wluch flock to Bengal, into the 
regular nee field with its divisional bunds of earth the tall null 
jungle IS succeeded by the fruit tree the wretched fisherman s 
temporary hut of leaves by the neat and regularly raised dwelling 
place of the gnhastha The earth pays her tnbute not in precan 
ous and uncertam qaot&% but by the fall measure of a reguleur 
harvest man has been fruitful, and some portion of that blessing 
48 imparted which has never failed to wait on those who repUmsh 
and subdue the earth 

Thus much for the second class The third is of greater im 
portanoe, and more expended in its field of operations, and as such 
can be but little affected by prn ate munificence It is a subject 
on which the highest efforts of human labour directed by un 
weaned industry and tryimphant skill, have been exercised in 
other ages and countnes remote from the banks of the Ganges 
Those who have seen the broad ocean leaning agamst the land, 
or tossing in impotence against those mighty barriers which the 
patient Dutchman has erected may be tempted to speculate for 
a moment, whether if the destinies of India had been committed 
to that nation, which at one time seemed almost to dispute with 
us our footing m Bengal — we should have seen similar mounds 
towering on Oie banks of the Ganges, to stem waves of less force 
only than those of the ocean, or the sluice and floodgate placed 
in due succession to regulate that ;influx of waters which cannot 
altogether be stayed On this subject, however it is need 
less to dwell, as it hae been already treated of m a separate 
paper, in our last number Such undertakings, jt is freely 
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confessed, are fraught with difficulties sufficiej^t to employ 
the cODcentrated energies of a nation , but, if prosecuted with 
skill and perseverance, the returns may be thirty, or sixty or 
\ven*an hundred fold The pnmary obstacles are always great, 
and additional difficulties supervene when it is discovered that 
the bed of the nver rises every year so as to be, in time, 
above the actual level of the surrounding country Bunds have 
been indeed formed wherever the vicinity of a station has ren 
dered it necessary but we must insist upon it, that hitherto they 
have been generally formed without system or scientific art — and 
that the plan of a duly regulated senes of sluices and floodgates 
has not yet been sufficiently tned Those who have seen the 
hne tracts desolated every year by the inundation of large nver», 
will not wonder at oui earnestness in again pressing this 
momer/ous subject on the attention of GoHrnmenif Yet 
good finds its way out of evil Ormuzd and Ahnman are seen 
side by side in Bengal as well as in Persia The €^anges never 
fails to bnng its yearly deposit of sand and ooze, and the Kyots 
may edmost rejoice on beholding the nch layer of mould '^hich 
remains Eifter the deluge has passed away, available for the cold 
weather crop 

Swamps and Bhils are not suffered to stagnate without pay 
ing some tnbute to the Eoyt Jungle of various kinds, null 
hugla patty with sundry others of stiJI more barbarous appella 
tion flourish in water and mud, and are mainly used for thatch 
mg or sometimes for weaving baskets But with regard to thg 
finny tnbe the productiveness of Bengal is most seen, and the po 
pulation may be termed Ichthyophagous in the strictest and widest 
sense 0\er abundance of any article of general consumption, 
It is well said, may be a bar to energy or to invention, and cause 
prodigality and sloth On the other hand scarcity of provender 
tends to a certain extent to sharpen ai^d refine Tlfe savage m 
pursuit of feathered or four footed game in some vast jungle 
where nature conceals her subjects from the hand of man, exerts 
lus ingenuity to capture the creatures that serve for his precarious 
meal or lus scanty covering His arrow and his hooks are 
sharp, and his correctness of band and eye worthy the#admira 
tion of the more civihzed sportsman with lus polished engines 
of destruction In Bengal it is just the reverse The infinite 
plenty of fish in her tanks and jhils has a tendency to foster 
carelessness The fisherman s craft wants two if not all 
those great efficients, whicji, according to political econo 
mists, determine the productiveness of labour and the conse* 
quent increase of wealth It is not directed by any great 
amount of skill, it is not always exerted with continuity, 
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and It 18 certainly not aided by any remarkable power Why, 
indeed, should it be when in the rains at least, fish are to be 
had in every drain, ditch, pool or paddle of water for the, mere 
catching ? Where they come from in auch plenty by whaC 
channels they introduce themselves into the stningest and most 
improbable localities, is a mystery, which at first sight seems 
inexplicable But the truth is that all streams and reservoirs 
which do not fail in the hot weather hold their mvriad 
tnbes The rams descend, and the tank overflows, the jhil 
extends its limits the rising nver runs up every gully and 
creek with which it has connection and the liberated fish wander 
literally over the whole face of the country The Ryot is well 
prepared to give them a warm leception with very little It 
hour t <5 himself® A common fish weir or basket is put down 
m a dram by the road side 'for a night with an earthen pot 
at the end to receive the wandereis on something of the 
principle by which elephants are caught m a kraal In 
the plain further on, and in the very midst of the giowing 
nee crop, the same sort of fish wtir is fixed with perhaps a 
little more labour and skill and often in the very middle of the 
dry season the Ryot may be seen constructing his small trenches 
whiuh eventually are to lead the waters and their denizens to 
the never failing fish weir at the termination — for as surely as the 
rains descend so surely will the finny tubes swarm wherever 
there is water of three inches in depth 

But a for more slovenly mode of catching fish remains to be 
told When the large jhil is ueaily diy or contains only two 
feet or so of water m its whole expanse twenty or thirty men 
station themselves m a line each with a common basket which 
they hold in an inverted position They then march m regi 
mental order steadily across the jliil and constantly drop their 
baskets on t^lie waters pressing them down to the bottom loi the 
mere chance of finding a fish in the space endosed Of course 
success does not attend their efforts once in twenty times But 
still every now and then an internal motion of the basket gives 
Signs that a fish has fallen victim to the doctiine of chances 
The labour is not verv great nor the machinery very expensive 
and the produce of tlie hunt for it is no less m the end is quite 
sufficient to supply the Rvots evening meal or to add something 
to hia purse We mention the above instances, because it is 
from peculianties like these that we can most readily understand 
how so much plenty and so much ppverty, such nohes and such 
debasement mark the population on the banks of the Lower 
Granges 

We now turn to a different subject, the intercourse over these 
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vast aud ihutful plains It is allowed tbat a facibty of inter 
course between distant places is one of the grestest helps 
to ciMlization, and we need hardly say tbat without per 
Jhanent roads all intercourse must be precarious and limi 
ted The ancient woild were practically well aware of this 
truth A Roman poet in a pleasing but delusive description 
of that remote time which his fanc) delighted to represent 
as the golden age, and which sober truth often realizes as one 
of primeval bathansm — places the making of long roads as 

the first step to civilization and its train of attendant ills An old 
Greek legion represents tlie sons of Vulcan as * road makers, 
thus practically carrying out the pimciples of the great father of 
all art and we well know fi«m tlie evidence of our own country 
the high value which the Ronmiis set on the*r aqueducts and 
roads iTho old Roman loads speak foi themselves TliSy were 
imprinted as it weie, on the ph>siLal face of every country 
subjugated by the she wolf just as bejlaws nnd institutions were 
on the moral and then lemains teach us a lesson wLioh should 
never be forgotten It is for us to see how far the Bntish GoVern 
ment in India have followed the examide of the great nation of 
antiquity m one of the points where her example is most wortliy 
of imitation A glance at Tassin s map sliows the render a pcilect 
net work of roads crossing each olbei in all directions and 
jmssing over low tracts of country and rivers ol all sizes with an 
apparent facility which leads the eye of the imagination to picture 
to itself embankments and bridges tarcfulh laid down and re 
paired every season under the Mgil mee of dii ecting authority 
But alas ' The above is a pleasing b dlucination, and it is not 
too far from the truth to say that as a general nile, there are no 
roads in Bengal Wt ‘.hoiild say thect iJiere are no roads because 
It IS hardly sufficunt to mark out a tiaek over the plain by 
cutting a small ditcli on one oi LuUi sides some sfx inches in 
depth and raising tlie intermedi itc space to a corresponding 
heighth Yet such was the plan too often puisiied by those who 
were charged with this impoitant bririrh of works some thirty 
or forlv years ago Here and tin re a little more labour was ex 
pended Bridges were built at tliosc pi ices where WiQ rufsh of 
waters tn i/te rams w is consideiablc embankments were raised 
and deep ditches dug on both sides where necessary, and the 
road Itself generally, made some six or eight feet higher than 
the level of the surrounding country But roads must not mere 
ly be made They mufet be k^t m that repair which the nature 
of the chmate impeiatively demands m adition to the common 
wear and tear of traffic 'SVhere tins has not been done, the 
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consequences may readily be surmised The bridge has become 
unsafe here, or actually broken down there, or the embankment 
has frittered and meHed away from both sides of the bndge ^i^hich 
now stands alone and in silent appeal, as it were, to the travelle/, 
in the course of a couple of days march not one, but twenty 
bndges may be seen thus situated, the present road or track 
marked by country carts running round them at a considerable 
distance, and with a proportionate increase of delay to both man 
and beast while, as if to give a practical commentary on. 
Burke 8 famous dictum, the \acuum created by the fallen em 
barikment is invanably the place where the water remains the 
longest, where the first showers of May and June collect soonest 
Into a puddle and where under the sun of the succeeding Feb 
ruary they are tljdlast to dry up ^The most energetic outpounngs 
of rhetonc could not add to the Strength of our cause or the truth 
of our appeal The bitterest invectives poured forth by some 
imtravelled 'Enghshman mi his first dawk trip over * Mofussil 
roat^s could nexer speak with one quarter the force of the mute 
eloquence of broken budges, destroyed embankments, and the 
muddy pool in the very centre of the road where a numerous 
and half naked population are employed m catclung the never 
failing fish 

The old Hindu Eajahs were, we taki it not much given to 
road making The exidence of their labours is most seen in 
occasional tanks and resen oiis Their xxliole system religion 
inorals and juditics is wrapt up ni itself and knows nothing of 
expansive or centrifugal ioice The Mahommedan rulers were 
more aware of the advantages of intercourse, and roads were 
amongst the gieat woiks by which Akbai and Jehangir hoped 
1o leave a lasting memonal of their sovereignty in Upper India 
Even their^^Viceroys were not insensible to the wants of Bengal 
and a road was made fiopi Dacca to Muishedubad the old to the 
new capital for the conveyance of tieasure and state prisoners, 
whenever the one or the other were paid in or caught Traces 
of this road still remain, where destructive inundation, or the 
still more destiuctive encroachments of agriculture have not 
earned it away W© have seen tins road in some places almost 
as complete and in as perfect repair as the day it was laid down, — 
Its breadth, solidity and permanency doing honor to its foun 
tiers, who were in all probability cither Murshid Kuly Khan or 
his successor Aliverdi and the great banyan or pipul tree, 
which with a singular perversity the road makers had planted not 
on both or one of the sides but exactly tn the centre, still flou 
nshes as a giateful protection to the weaned traveller, with the 
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honours of a hundred year? on its aged brow, and only wanting 
the sacred bard to rival the fame of Cowper 8 Yard ley oak 
Ba^on was not more constant in his recnmmation of the mis 
ftikes made by the old philosophers Demosthenes not more earnest 
in his recommendation of acUon as the grand qualification of an 
orator Chesterfield not more interminable in his paternal injuno 
tions to study lea hienseances and to sacrifice to the graces, than 
we shall be m putting forward the great advantages of good 
lines of roads They axe the keystone to all improv ement W ith 
out them every other change for the better is at a dead lock 
On them hangs the efficiency of alterations m the departments 
of the Eeveiiue the Pohce, the Post Office and even Education 
All our excellent institutions df vernacular schools of local Ma * 
gistratea placed in chargo of sifli divisions all*qur more'^strm 
gent or more equitable regulations for the suppression of cnmo. 
Of t\ en for til© payment of Revenue, are half neutralized from 
the want of facility in mo\mg from place to placd Nothing 
tends to foster m its ongiual length and brcEidth the unchanging 
Toryism of the Hindu so much as the want of roads Without 
them e\ery village is a republic of itself with its own demagogue 
at whose beck and call tbo mob move and every bazar is a small 
commt rcial city which contracts while it seems to extend, the 
traffic of all places just within its sphere With good roads 
available at all times of the year justice -would be brought much 
nean i lo every mans door than it ever could b} even further 
addition of local Magistrates or energetic Darogahs Intelh 
gciice would be communicated in hours and not m days as is 
too often the case at present The Revenug of great landholders 
or of Europeans with large ijarahs would be collected with much 
less of the time and trouble now expended in the process some 
portion of the resources of the country would find t^eir way to 
Calcutta by the more expensive but a4 the same time more 
secure and expeditious mode of land carriage in preference to the 
circuitous and dangerous route of the Sunderbunds and a general 
spmt of activity or enquiry would be set on foot everywhere With 
us in Bengal it is at present the old fable of the belly and the hmbs 
in Its strictest and most literal sense The former when wiell fill 
ed set all the other springs agomg and the whole machine moved 
well although the limbs were loathe to acknowledge this truth 
When deprived of its rightful food from that short sightednese 
which would not recognise the effect till it was forced to 
follow up the cause the limbs lost their play and became weak 
puny and inefficient Just so with roads save that os yet they 
have never held a fair field Let their importance once be 
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practically recognized smd ^the dependant limbs of vernacular 
education efficient police, intelligence of events and civilization 
generally, will mainfest a healthiness and activity to whicji they 
have been utter strangers Without them the police officCT 
will never move about qmckly, the dawk runners will have the 
invanable excuse of wading through mud and water to account 
for thoir delay, and the direct supenn tendance over the laudable 
institution of vernacular schools will be to the pubhc servant it 
concerns, a piece of duty only performed in the teeth of many 
obstacles at occasional and uncertain intervals Our object is for 
the most port to depict things as they are and not to advance 
remedies But in the present instance we may be excused for 
•stating our views on reform at some length In the absence of 
stone /luarnea of of kankar it lias been usual throughout Bengal 
to lay down roads of bnck A ^Ha latenhm mumta whonin com 
plcto repair is of courso infenor only to macadamized England 
But once 1? falls into decay and a wheeled conveyance of any 
kin^ except perhaps the till enduring hackery might almost as 
soon pass over a broken down brick wall as go m safety over 
tlicir uneven surface Consequently brick roads are generally 
confined to tlio immediate vicinity ot a station where constant 
supenn tendance is available through the medium of convicts 
Tho district is loft to roads made of the common earth whose 
rise, fall and 2ire8ent condition we have attempted to describe 
Yet wo desire nothing more than such roads be they only pro 
vided with bndges where necessary and of sufficient breadth 
lo be brief in sln^rt witli our proposed imiirovemonts Tho 
Roads should be made of the common earth and if sandy so 
much the bettor rliey should be ut least eight feet higher than 
the surrounding country and broad enough for six bullock carts to 
move ftbi(j^(iht at the same tune We have erred in making them 
too n 01 row Kot only jg-e narrow roads sooner worn away by tlio 
common country carts, which from necessity are dnvon in one 
and tlio same track, but tliey are less able to resist the rush of 
waters in the rams, and almost invariably melt away on both 
sides of a bridge The mention of bndges — and by bndges we 
do not moan those thrown across streams and nullahs but those 
in low places where there is water only for six months in the 
year — leads us to correct another error We do not crave for 
roads, but wherever it is necessary to construct a bndgo, 
the road for fifty yards on either side of it should bo laid down in 
bnek or otherwise metalled Without this measure the divorce 
of bndge and road may be confidently predicted and the former 
IS left alone, without perhaps a single bnck displaced every 
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trace of the raised road leading to it, having fadod away iiut 
suppose the broad road with a capacious ditch on each side 
once y fhll play, we have yet to cope witli the formidable oppo 
dition of rushing nvers and corroding stroeuns To bridge these 
must be a work of time Even common wooden bndges, like 
those over the alpine torrents in Switzerland, whose current is 
full as destructive as that of any of their muddier Bengal 
brethren would be of inestimable benefit Hereafter it may be 
that private liberality will cause the arch to span the flowing 
river when we once have a good set of roads laid down and 
when the Zemindars of a later generation shall have learned that 
there ore more worthy and enduring objects of expenditure 
than idle nautches and extiavagant Pujahs Meanwhile we* 
should like to see a general reform of the pubho femes* The 
boats in #vhich horses and even wheeled carnages lire now dossed 
over in every distnct, we believe, but that of Midnapore are of 
the most fragile description, and built exactly on tht model of 
the bark ol the great ferryman — 

gemuit Bub pondero cymba 

Sutihs et multom acoepit nmosa poJudem 

E\ery traveller on the Bhine whose current when pent up 
between the frowning range of the Taunus lulls is as rapid as the 
Ganges Itself m July will remember the broad flat bottomed 
ferry boat with a moveable stage or draw bridge at both ends 
easily managed by a couple of men into which horses and car 
nages might bo driven bodily often without loosening the traces 
or disturbing the unconscious inmates of the dickey These 
ore just the sort of boats we require m die public femes of 
Lower Bengal 

We beg pardon of our readers for what may seem prohxity 
but the importance of the subject will we trust, plead «ur excuse 
As roltrs of ludia, we are to ci\ihze tho*land, and we never yet 
hoard of real civilization many country ancient or modem which 
had not good roads To them Rome owed something of hex 
universal dominion The Highlands of Scotland before the 
time of the famous General Wade immortalized in a well known 
couplet, were always turbulent and disaffected , and without roads, 
some parts of Spam, as Galhcia and some provinces m Prance 
ore in a condition as regards civilization really not much if 
at all better than that of the moat settled provinces under our 
rule 

There exists, it is well kno\rti, a committee m every zillah 
termed the Ferry Fond, with a certain sum of money at their 
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disposal for the itnprovoment of intercourse m the district But 
there arc two things which generally render these functionaries 
inefficient In the first place there is the name of the comigittee, 
in the second their labour is unpaid Our expenence m th^ 
east teaches us the almost proverbial inefficiency of committees, 
and the established axioms of political economy tell us of the 
utter unproductiveness of unpaid labour 

With four good trunk roads, running from the s udder station 
of every district towards the four principal points of the com 
pass or to tlio neighbouring stations, kept constantly m order by 
judicious repairs made at the close of the rams furnished with 
their proper complement of bridges, and available for transit at 
g 11 time 8 of tlic \ciir — we shoiikl soon ]iavo a net work of 
emalleif roads cmssing and ree»ossiiig each other Zemindars 
Will n^t spend fnoney on great* and patriotic measures^ and it 
would perhaps he too much to expect that they should gi\e us 
each then ten and twent\ miles ol road But c\ei> landholder 
lb clear sighted enough where his own interest is at stoke and 
if tKc mum road in good repair lies at a model ate distance from 
hi8 country sent, or his most prohtabk bazar, he will verj soon 
la> down across road to meet it, and thus secure in the one case 
a speedy transit for himself and in the other the commerce of 
all the adjoining neighbourhood This to our knowledge has 
been done in several instances We here take our leave of this 
important subject on which imich more nngl it be written though 
much has been said There is an old proveib about things al 
wnxs mending when at their worst I ct tins but hold good and 
the roads of Lower Bengal might almost he expected to mend 
of thenibelves 1 he* above remarks have been penned in the 
spn it not of cavil hut of iinliigiied regiet We do lament that 
England while bestowing so many real advantages on India and 
her people lias not giv^n tliem the one advantage which gives 
pemianencv and effeet to alltlio rest The thinking minds who ac 
knowledge the real blessings which our rule has conferred on the 
natives can best determine how much these blessings areneutra 
hsedhvthowBiitofioads, and how certainly they would ho doubled 
by facilities of mtei course If, as seems hkeh the next ten 
years aie to be rendered memorable in Indian History by the 
introduction of railroads, we shall possess the highest results 
of science in this respect before we have enjoyed her commonest 
fruits and shall emeige at one step from the traces of primitive 
baibansm to the evidences of the most enhghtened civilization 
Our subject is the plains and their pecuharities whether of 
agriculture fertihty or manners and customs It may then 
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perhaps be worth while to glance at the various amount of land 
revenue derived from the twenty five Regulation distncts in 
which the Bengali language is wholly or even partially spoken 
in a fable wJiich we submit below we ha\e been guided by such 
published documents as were within our reach, and in some cases 
ba^e been enabled to compare the returns of more than one year, 
taking the common a\eragc as the standard In others again 
we have been unfortunately restricted to the returns of a single 
twel\emontli But we believe that our statistics will be found 
toleiably correct withiu a few thousands, and if am thing, under 
the mark In alpbabttical order the districts pay land revenue 
as follows — 


Rupees 


Backergimge • 

I 0«7 900 

Bancurah • 

400 000 

BarasU 

b 200 

Birbhum 

760 0(K) 

Bograh 

175 000 

Burdvan 

8 100 000 

Chittagong 

740 000 

Dacca 

460 000 

Dinajpur 

1,800 000 

Furndpur 

SO 000 

Hugly 

1 200 000 

Jessore 

1 000 000 

iNoacollv 

530 000 

Nudi>a 

1,100 000 

Maid a 

275 000 

^Midnapore 

• 2 050 000 

Murshedabad 

1 320 000 

M)muusing 

760 000 

Pubna 

400 00(f 

Puniea 

• 1 300 000 

Rajshahi 

1 190 000 

Rungpur 

1,120 000 

S)lhet 

880,000 

Tipperah 

950 000 

Twenty four Pergunnahs 

1,050 000 


For a Mew of the comparative fertility of the several Bengal 
districts the above is tolerably accurate and sufficient for all 
practical purposes The table wants the detail of hundreds and 
even of thousands, and it may h® that half a lakh might be added 
to some distncts, as the revenue ansing from Khass and re 
Burned Mahals lately settled the exact amount of which we 
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have not the moans of ostimating SoYoral points also reqoiro 
a little explanation, m order to relieve whole diatncta from the 
charge of stenlitv Burdwan, it will be seen stands at the head 
of the list, distancing all its competitors m the great race This 
district 18 reraariable as the birth place of Puttani Taluka* 
and the immense revenues of its wealthy Biya are got in with 
safety and expedition under the above arrangement With two 
other districts, those of Midnapore and Chittagong it was almost 
the first land that came into our possession, at on epoch five 
years antenor to- the memorable 12th of August, 1765 We are 
thus naturally anxious to see how its colleagues have fared, and 
while twenty lakhs may well be afiPorded by the immense extent 
•f country included in Midnapore one of our largest ziJlas Chit 
tagong only confebutes a little more than seven The hills of 
tins district ard still clothed m their primitive verdure This 
18 one of those where a long scries of toils may yet employ the 
axe of the woodsman and the plough of the Kyot, and yet from 
a variety of causes, its revenue establishment is perhaps the 
most expensive in the whole of India But the twenty four 
Pcrgimnahs cainc under our rule even before the other throe, 
and the goodly amount of thoir revenue mav scivc to explain in 
some measure the paucity of theBoraset contributions, which are 
ill a great measure paid m to the collcctorate at Alipore The 
same excuse inaj be pleaded for I urridpore and Ihibna dis 
tncts only lately ajiportioned whose civil and financial matters 
on mainly settled in the courts of their neighbouring distiicts 
bn the wliole then it may be assumed tliat ten or at most eleven 
lakhs 18 a fair average of land revenue for districts fully as large 
as the county ot Bev6n and sometimes almost equal to all the 
Hidings of Yorksbiro combined It can hardl> be said that the 
Zemindars are heavily assessed, or that they are comiielled to 
exact extra Vesses trom tlieir tenants with even more than the 
license of old feudal landlords With the supremo landlord too 
for the Government has made itself nothing less, the barriers 
are fixed, broad and deep, and for ever Let deserts be turned 
into rice fields Let tlie umber of the forest fall, and its under 
wood cease to spiing up, let jhils and swamps be dned, 
and rivers inundate only to fortihze the Government will hardly 
add a direct Rupee to its revenue Whatever improvements 
take place by natural changes or through the energy of man, 
agriculture and the land owner alone will benefit The Becen 
mal settlement was made Perennial m the sanguine but falla 
Clous hope that Zemindars wouTd set to work in earnest, and 
bestow all their energies on the improvement of the land Re 
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sumptions and their unm^ted obloquy are by tins time termi 
natea, and even those creations which v?e may expect from tho 
magi^ influence of Bengal s hundred streams, will, m conformity 
ft) a late equitable enactment be subjected to scrutiny only once 
in ten years We reserve any further remarks on tho operaUon 
of the revenue laws as inconsistent with tho limits of the present 
paper But no one who has over studied the subject will at all 
complain that the nee crops of Bengal arc over assessed, or 
that we have been at any time liable as a governing power to the 
reproach which might well ha\e been indignantly vented against 
tho invading Roman general ‘ where they have made a solitude, 
they give it the name of peace Our stnngency in the Revenue 
Regulations relates to the exacting of the Revenue fixed by 
law and not to the steps by whiCh that Revenue was fixed m tho 
first insiance We have made nfe deserts We La\e not*driven 
away a teeming population from its dwelling places, or cloored 
out villages by wholesale If a mistake was made axd too much 
demanded the collector a hiunmer fell with its wonted regularity, 
and the estate was soon subjected to a lower assessment Tilings 
thus found their level in a very short period of time and even 
when an estato was put up for sale it would often bo found that 
tho exactions or carelessness of a landlord, or the rapacity ol hia 
agents or the mysterious and unforeseen operations of disease, 
inundation and famine had combined to recall the desert 
for a time, with its noxious animals or malaria more noxious 
still 

In survc>ing the plums of Bengal wo may be excused for 
looking with something ol an antiquarian spirit for peculiarities 
ot names as indicative of tho age And hero again we havo 
Hinduism \i\idly stamped on tho face of the land As tho 
very names ot his sous and lus daughters are borrowed from tho 
Heities he adores so are the appellation^ of the villa^s in which 
tlie Hindu h\es There is not a district in all Bengal winch 
has not by dozens its cities of Bhawani Kali Durga and Krishna 
Sometimes wo havo indications of a divided empire between 
Church and State the pnestly power in contradistinction to the 
kingl) In the south of Lngland it is usual to hear a common 
ending diversified by the prefixes of Kings or ‘ Abbott a, 
each indicative of their respective ongin and belongings and bo 
in Bengal we have everywhere the Rajahat and tho Bamanhat 
or the bazar of tho Zemindar and that of the Brahman All 
this and much more beside^ is unmixed Hmdusiin Often 
however wo have the eurfuco broken by the introduction of 
Mussulman names or by their intermarriage with the pure 
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Sanskrit vocables, and by those rii<^e local denominations in 
wbich the peasantry of every country are wont to indulge The 
result IB that m ten miles of a district we have a strange co^bina 
tion of names First we meet with Kanchannagar the city of 
gold, Pharmapur, the dity of justice, pure and untainted Sans 
krit Then wo find Ahnagur the exalted citv Mirzanagur 
Sultanpur and Khanpur, cities of Mussulman dignitanes the 
Persian prefix illegally married to the Hindu termination , and 
lastly uncouth appellations, apparently indicative of local pecu 
liarities of climate or situation or incident These points, tnvial 
in themselves are yet forced on our observation by their very 
frequenc) and they sene to remind us m due order of die great 
spread of the Sanskrit language ‘the Hindu religion and the 
race b}^whom bcRh language nnfe rchgion were preserved Next 
they recall to us the Mussulnia tide of invasion which broke 
up forcibly the old barriers of the language and gave us in 
the Upper Provinces the fl< xible and polished Urdu for the 
harsh and unpolished Hindi and the Lower Ganges the modem 
form oi Bengali lor that which depended solely on the Sanskrit 
and lastly the) tell us that in every countrv there are to be found 
certain qumat and rustic appellations which find tliemselves a 
resting place m tlie tooth of anv language adventitious or in 
digenous Historical inquiry will not disdain tlic hght thrown 
by peculiarities such as the above, provided that antnpiarumism 
be set down in its proper place, as one of those tabulte 
naufragu which may eirve to rescue facts from tho deluge of 
time Fven if not useful the study of Bengali names could 
hardly fail to be araubing were the amiistment no other than 
that produced by the peiusol of Captain Marr)attg tour in 
America, where that amusing writer gravtly enurntrates how 
in the backwoods he found so mauv places of the name of 
Syracuse 5b many of tlpe name oi gnat mud so many named 
Athens so many Uttle muds so maii> Romes, and so many 
‘ muddies 

It was on the banks of the great G inges, whose fertilizing 
and destructive powers we have been endeavouring to describe 
that tho most ribnld writer of a sceptical age placed the genuine 
abode of moral puntyand truth Nothing m Europe in Western 
civilization or in tho consolidated benefits of discipline and 
Jaw could satisfy tho longings of that untamoable spirit In a 
senes of tales nearly all devoted to Asiatic suhieets and many 
to India m particular he sent fofth his fiery shafts to destroy 
•ecathe or wound, ever) thing eitlier venerable in Western mati 
tutions or hallowed by a belief m its divme origin No weapon 
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in th« great armoury of ndioule from the most brilliant and 
elevated wit to the most coarse and nauseous buffoonery, of 
whioh^ his vanously gifted nature was not thoroughly master , 
dhd no error so absu^, no mistake so degrading to that wisdom 
which glories in its own far sightedness, by which his infidel 
reason was not led blindly capuve We read in the tales of 
Voltaire of Brahmans deplonng their own ignorance, of young 
Hindu maidens conjugating their first Italian verb with their 
confiding lovers where heart answered to heart in simplicity 
and of the happy land of the Gangandes whose shepherds are all 
equal, whose places are renowned m Eastern and Western 
marts and where a population of peaceful inhabitants assemble 
for religious ceremonies in teirij>les built of cedar wood, on the* 
days of the full moon ’ We reacfthe above and^uch mot§, told 
too in a%tvle at once so graphnf and captivating as almost to 
make us forget the absurdities it conveys But we turn to the 
living picture and the illusion, if ever it charmed for % moment, 
is dispelled at once We survey the plains of the Lower Ganges, 
their maguificent revenue, their luxuriant vegetation, their pro 
ductiveness which almost defies the drenching ram and the hla 
zing sun their wonders in the animal creation the gorgeous 
varieties of their feathered races their thousand streams never 
failing m contributions to the daily food of millions, their 
teeming population, their language and religion as little altered 
by the lapse of ages as the nature of things will possibly ad 
mit, and we are forced to confess that only man is vile We 
shall scarcely be reqmred to prove the moral degradation of the 
Bengal Ryot and we therefore propose closing our paper 
with a few observations on his present condition and ways of 
dealing 

The vices of the Bengali are but too well known ,His good 
qualities are patient endurance supplenees dexterity, and quick 
ness of apprehension But though it may be assumed that the 
grosser forms of vice which we have been so often warned not to 
take 08 samples of the nation at large, and which prevail in the 
suburbs of large towns and the purlieus of our courts, are not 
found m the villages with their artificial jungle yet it must not 
be supposed that the latter places are the abode of rustio sim 
plicity and manlmess Bad and low passions are as nfe where 
law has never been as where it is daily perverted to a means of 
fraud or oppression The curse of ignorance as to man s pro- 
per rights, and a demoralizing disobedience to lawful autho 
nty, are more prominent m a village on the very outskirti 
of a distnct, than in those next the great bazar where the sudder 
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station 18 generally plaeed Kot but that the Byots are Often 
susoepbble of management They listen and too readily, to the 
voice of the man of influence But the sentence pronounced 
against Beuben sits heavily on them Unstable as "water, thou 
ehalt not excel If good and seasonable advice is tendered, if 
they are told to pay in tbJir legal dues and to receive somethmg 
of protection in return if any arrangement is proposed by which 
old feuds and grievances of long standing are to And an equitable 
solution — too often the traces are as those wntten on the sand 
The first breath from the mouth of the village demagogue blows 
them away But should the compact be made in order to set 
right at defiance to defraud the landlord and to enjoy a freedom 
*from the ties which in the East bfhd subject and master together, 
the traces ore th*en written dee^ on the face of the rock It is 
cunous to remark the firmness of every link in the chsQn of evil, 
and how certainly it brings its own punishment m the end To 
resist the unlawful oppression of a little brief autbonty the Ryot 
IS generally powerless He will submit in patience to the ex 
actions of a Police official to the unbridled tyranny of a Zemin 
dar, to the repeated extortions of a native collector of revenue 
His only object is to pay and end the matter Every now and 
then the overstraining breaks the bow, and oppressed poverty 
has recourse to the protection of the law, or next to the advocacy 
of some powerful rival of the enemy, or lastly to one of those 
frantic outbreaks of summary revenge of which even the un 
complaining Bengah is capable Let however the object of the 
league be to resist autbonty in whatever lawful shape it comes 
'and the Ryot soon ffinds the union of atoms to be capable of 
producing sohd matter In the quaint but expressive language 
of his own Sansknt poet, — “ By stems of grass having attained 
unto the gtate of a rope, even mad elephants are bound The 
village population sooa learn to estimate the practical truth of 
that ^scussion which engaged the attention of the Scottish Kmg 
and hifl minister on the subject of a bundle of arrows When se 
parated, each fragile shaft snaps in two at the shghtest pressure 
united, and the bundle defies the utmost efforts of man s strength 
Bo the arrows umte m a bundle and a long and arduous struggle 
18 the result The Zemindar however can reverse the maxim and 
find means to snap the arrows separately Burke saw this sixty 
years ago and set down cause and effieot to their true soared, 
when he said that servile concealment called forth tyrannous 
coercion At last however the battle is decided, and in the way 
it always mast be where perseveranoe on one side is met by eqoid 
persevenuice on the otheri backed by the oonsoioasnesa of right 
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and ^tle The motto of vaf metis is then ngidly enfoToed, and 
the l(yot pays for the short enjoyment of his rebellious ireedom 
by 8 long and heavy interest due to hatred and revenge 
• Thds all Zemindars are not exactly prototypes of injustice, 
nor the Ryots of suffering innocence The former always have 
some shadow of excuse in the general imwiUiDgness of Ryots to 
pay their lawful dues and the latter will use fraud to circumvent 
or force when fraud fails But we do not intend to let the Ze 
mmdars off so easily They are well aware of the priroarv diffi 
culues of the question and thus solve it in two ways Either 
they are violent and oppressive in their mode of collection, or 
they let the estate out in farm and cease to trouble their heads 
about the matter We have aarely if ever heard of a Zemmdajk 
contentedly living on his own esiate, and makiitg a tnal^f per 
sonal supenntendance, and temjierate but firm authority la the 
exaction of his dues If the Zemmdan is let out m ijarah, the 
condiUon of the R)ots of course depends on the chasacter of the 
ijarahdar, who may be as harsh as the original owner, partly be 
cause he too will encounter opposition and partly beoausd he 
must make his own profit, or the speculation will not answer 
If the Zemindar does collect himself, through Puttam, through 
vanous subdivisions of under tenure or by E^asa collection, it is 
the most we can hope for if he be not violently oppressive It 
18 well if he jogs on qiuetly As for the laying out his money 
on any leating objects beyond an occasional tank, or a scanty 
mile or two of road, it is what we never heard of yet, and in afl 
probability in this generation at least, never shall 

We might wnte more regarding many subjects on which from 
the length of this paper we have only touched We have attempt 
ed to show something of the nature of the great plains of Bengal, 
their staple cultivation, the gross amount of their land revenue, 
their facilities for intercourse, the inflq^nce of their*climate on 
character and the failings of their vast population It could not 
be expected that we could do more than strive to awaken interest 
on many of these points, and show how much yet remains to be 
known and said But while we wnte with a sense of the de 
gradation of the Bengah, we would believe that there is abun 
dance of hope yet In many things we see much to awaken 
sympathy, re animate confidence and banish despair The 
Bengali is poor with the nches of a bountiful soil, actually run 
ning over around him he is degraded as a man in whose eyes as 
a child we discerned the fire of. intellect The Ryots of Bengal 
have been tried by a long and oompheated senes of ills any two 
of which would have sunk most nations to an equal if not a lower 
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depth They have been tned by ages of pnestcraft, end of 
oppression, by an enervating clunate, by systematio neglebt, by 
the dead level of despotism, by all the vices which profusion when 
abused is wont to generate, by that sensuahty and sloth Vhich 
wilful man educes from the very prodigality of nature b choicest 
blessings, by ignorance in high places, by crime in its worst ap 
pearonce, the cnme of the physically weak “ Never were a 
Government, says an accomphshed historian, in a more pa 
rental situation towards their subjects than are the British Go- 
vernment m India Never has there been a more remarkable 
instance of the contact of a nation in its infancy with one at its 
fiill growth The BengaU while he has many of the faults of 
•wayward childhood, has also much of that ductility which is its 
undoubted pnvilege He is net wantonly cruel His kindness 
towards children, be they his own or another man s, is a most 
pleasing feature in his moral nature Another as remarkable 
is his almost uniform politeness We do not allude to that 
cringing humility which a host of dependants pay to the man 
high m authonty In a common Eyot a hut, in the midst of a 
Village where probably an European face was not seen once m 
SIX months, we have met with straightforward, we had almost 
said, manly good breeding, which reminded us of the honest 
English farmer, and on which Chesterfield or Beauclerk would 
have looked with applause 

To raise the Bengali and cmlize Bengal is a task imposed on 
Indian statesmen as hard in execution as the improvement of 
Ireland and her peasantry for leading men at home Dissimilar 
in many points as are the Bengali and the Irish peasant, with 
both, idleness and ignorance are the mam obstacles to advance 
But we still indulge a not umeasonable expectation that by the 
multiplication of our schools and colleges whether originate by 
Govemmeit, voluntary^ Associations, or pnvate individuals, and 
by the future estabhs^ent of good lines of roads, we shall see 
the wishes of a philanthropic Government crowned with success, 
in the fairest and nohest of the provinces under our Eule 
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Art II — 1 Memotrs and Correspondence of the fno^jt noble 
Richard f M armies Wellesley ^ dec dtc , by R R Pearce ^ 
• Es^ , London i Richard Bentley 1846 

^ Huttoncal Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time 
of George the third by Henry ^ Lord Brougham^ dkc ^ dtc ^ 
Third series t London Charles Knight and Co 1848 

3 The Despatches^ Minutes^ and Correspondence of the Mar 
quess Wellesley^ 6 vols London^ W Allen and Co 1837 

4 Mill s History of British India^ vol VI 

6 Thornton s History of British India, vol III 

• * 
Thfre ore few more glonoifS situations in* which a •man of 
ability «an be placed than thos# m which his energy, zdal and 
talent may benefit a nation in its time of trouble Nor would 
we envy the cynical indifference of those who could sneermgly 
smile at the pleased satisfaction with which such a man would 
listen to the praise won by his honest patnotism It^jsa 
noble thing to serve one s country under any circumstanoes, 
peculiarly so when that country is in danger, and it must bo a 
gratifying thing to find that service rewarded by honor and 
fame This however is but the portion of a few — the favored 
ones oi hamanitfi on whom nature and fortune hare equaHy 
smiled whom both have loaded with their choicest gifts — 
There is stall another source of gratification somewhat smaller 
m degree, but equally honest and unblameable It is when 
one 8 near relations — his father, or sons, or brothers or sisters — 
have won a nations gratitude and admiration by their services 
or talents A generous nature exults in the prosperity of the 
loved relation as if it were his own, and joins in the pubho 
applause with an inward overflow of t%e heart s satisfaction of 
which the crowd knows nothing If modem history presents a 
single illustnous example of a man who might honestly and 
justly indulge m this two fold species of gratification, that man 
was the Marquess Wellesley Great himself as a statesman and 
pohtician, eminently successful as a ruler, and placed m the midst 
of a penod in the worlds history when his talents could not 
well be concealed, and were eminently useful to his country, it 
was his rare good fortune to see his brothers also shine out 
from amongst the crowd, m the ranks of the greatest of his fellow 
countrymen It was his peculiar pnvilege after he had won 
honors and fame, with a distmguished mche in the world a his*- 
tory for himself, to see the brother, whose earlier essays in arms 
he had patronized and directed, grt^ually nse to the summit of 
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military fame, and finally become the conqueror of the great 
modem Alexander Tlie history of the world cannot disclose 
to us a nobler instance of true family greatness Let us endeaTor 
to picture to ourselves what were the feelings of the mother^ of 
these distinguished men when she saw one of them take his 
seat in the Bntish house of Peers, and in the highest order of 
peerage, the acknowledged warrior and champion of his country 
— another in the second order, known to the world as the saviour 
of the Indian empire of Bntam and the most popular viceroy of 
a third port of the kingdom — a third and a fourth also Peers, 
distinguished as diplomatists and statesmen, and yet not one 
of these sat there by hereditary nght for they had all raised 
themselves to that eminence by ^upenor ability and talent ^ — 
when we picture© to ourselves what the feebngs of the Countess 
of Moinmgton were under these circumstances, we viH have 
some faint idea of the noblest and most honest pnde that eier 
entered intct the female breast When the slow sure finger of 
time has obliterated from the minds of men the jealousies and 
part^ feelings of the day, the family of the Wellesleys will shine 
forth in the history of vrorld with a lustre beside which even 
that of the Gracchi will appear obscure It shall be our endea 
vor in the subsequent pages to give a brief but clear and im 
partial account of the events which marked the early career and 
Indian administration of the eldest of those illustrious brothers 
the Marquess Wellesley 

The family whence the subject of our notice was descended 
one of antiqiuty and renown and although the renown of 
their ancestors, or the antiquity of their family can add nothing 
to the admiration with which we would regard such men as the 
Duke of Wellington or the Marquess Wellesley yet it is a pleas 
jDg thing to reflect that men so distinguished should have been 
derived firtjm those, who m ages long past, had pro\ed 
themselves supenor to the herd The \ enerable oak which hew 

for centunes stood the shocks of tempests and of desolation 
frequently proves itself more able to resist the wintry blast and 
equmoctial gale than the more youthful offspnng of fifty years of 
growth The Earl of Mormngton, the father of the distin^ish 
ed Marquess was a pnvy Councillor of Ireland and Gustos 
Eotulorum of the county of Meath , he was more distinguished 
for his musical compositions than his statesmanship and had 
he not produced such sons as those of whom we have spoken 

* It It rel«t«d of Lady Momingtoii, that on • crowd preuinff round and obttro«tin|: 

her otmoge when on a visit to dM Hooae Ute m her life the said to L(«tl Cowley 
who Moomptnied hta * ** to mnoh for the bonoor of being mother of the Oneohi 
Statetmen, Srd jcHm. 
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would bave gone down to bis grave unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung by the muse of history 

On,3ie 20th of June 1760 the subsequently celebrated Mar 
^€88 was bom either at Dengan Castle m Meath, or in Grafton 
Street, Dublin his biographer does not decide in which What- 
ever the evils then which Ireland has been the innocent or guilty 
means of inflicting upon the British Empire let us not forget 
when reflecting on them that she has given to that empire the 
greatest of her modern warriors and the most brilliant of her 
eastern statesmen At Eton whither our hero was speedily 
sent the intellectual energy which he possessed, displayed itself 
in a passionate love of ancient literature and a devotion to the 
Greek Latin,* and English nfuse In 1778 he matnculatod m 
Chmt 8 Church College, Oxford* as a noblem^ and there he » 
remain^ till the death of his faftier in 1781 which called him 
away from his university studies before he had taken his degree 
At Oxford he gained the Latin Verse Prize in 1780* by a poem 

* At th« a^e of eighteen we find }itm coQtnbuiiog Uie following neat and banuoni 
oat hues to the Mums Etonensea 

AP asiriuM LOCI 
O lerisFanni et Dryadum sodalia 
Finmtn tutela %igil meonim ' 

Qai ineos coUes et apnea leetua 

5 taU. 

Sfobili Inatroa pede nnne saaarroa 
Arbornm raptaua modo murmuTantia 
Flumipia serrana vitreoa reducta m 
Valle meatus’ 

Dio ubi attollat tneliua saperbam 
Verticem pmus ? n^idosque quertm 
Implieans fftmoe nunia ttstuoaom 

Leiuat bonun * 

Namqbe Ta salta tibi destmato 
Excabas rustos operosas alnne 
Fertilem sxlTn stenlem qae dtxWia 

Noaeere terrain 

Dum malatn noetis picea teaello 
Seniter vema folio vaporem et 
Sedolaa Tirfolu foves tnuine 

ProTidua ombna 

LnxrMoa aed eainpai Apolluuuwm 
Partant myrtosqae ngoutiorei , 

Onuus et te Inxariat renasoena 

Aiu^noa talliu 

Te, n>M polohnun caput tmpedita, 

Candidi coiytix fMilia Farom 
Azabit, nt rarnoa tnearbsqno 

Nomme floret 

Laatoa O ' imMa»<fae naeaa, preetikiMV 

Mil tael pioeant a^ te 

Nil T^at oaltan niai to aeenndea, 

BostieaeiuML 
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on the death of the celebrated naviga,tor Captain Cook * The 
month following his father s death he attained his majority, and 
voluntarily took upon himself the numerous pecuniary obhg^ons 
of his deceased father, placing the fsunily estates under the 
management of his mother At this period his second brother, 
William Wellesley Pole, aherwards Lord Maryborough, was 
eighteen, and Arthur Wellesley, ihe Duke, but twelve years of 
age , the care of their education devolved on the Countess a duty 
which she discharged with a success unexampled perhaps m 
history Tlus truly venerable matron says a personal fnend 
of the Marquess, was permitted by Divine Providence to reap 
the highest rewards which such rare virtues as adorned her 
character, can, m this stage of our^ existence, receive , for her hfe 
was extended to “an extreme olfl age she saw all the glories of 
Hindustan, of Spam, and of Waterloo • 

Lord Momington, as our hero was now styled, launched at 
once into the stormy sea of political hfe on attaimng his majo 
nty The vear 1781 when he first took his seat m the Irish 
House of Peers in College Green, Dubhu was one which wit 
nessed soijie of the most exciting events either m their com 
mencement progress, or completion which modern history 
unfolds Franco was m all the agony of a revolution birth, 
groamng in its endeavors to work out the great problem of 
liberty to all, excited with new views of life, pohtics, religion and 
economy the central object of attention to all the neighbonng 
powers, and of study to all the great minds of Britain and conti 
nental Europe In Amenca a new theory of Government was 
being worked out, so jextraordmary in its nature, so unique in its 
character, and so simply majestic in its features, that all the 
world was anxiously awaiting its future development Nor was 
It abroad done that there existed objects of study and matter of 
reflection for the youthfd statesman In England Parhamen 
tary Reform was agitating question of that, as it has been 
since of a much later day — an oppressive debt, a wasting war, 
intestine tumults, and treasonable agitations were the subjects 
of contemplation which the pohtician had before him, — ^and then 
the pohUcions themselves • Could the noble youth just entenng 
on pubho life be insensible to the talented patriotism of Pitt, 
doing battle violently but wisely, agamst the profound pohtical 
wisdom and philosophy of Burke, the praotioal statesmanship and 
vehement eloquence of Fox, the bnlhanoy and vigor of Wind 
ham, Shendan, North and Erskinp ? Such were the men, such 
the contest in the sister isle , whilst m Dublin itself, there was a 
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man standing on the arena of puhho life, equal to most of these 
in many respects supenor in some — Henry G-rattan — a man ** so 
bom J30 gifted that poetry, forensic skill elegant literature and 
ail the highest attainments of human genius were withm his 
reach but he thought the uoblest occupation of a man was to 
make other men happy and free ♦ and so he gave up his talents 
and his powers to one object, and that not his own fame, but the 
good of nis country 

Lord Momington appears to have entered upon his political life 
impressed with liberal and enlightened ideas A zealous student 
and ardent admirer as he was of antiquity — he was also an 
admirer but not a blind or over enthusiastic one of the oonstitu 
tion which had been beqiieathAi by their forefathers to English * 
men and to the maintenance of th'e more excellent /eatures*of this 
consbtutaon he ardently devoted himself whilst he was by no 
means blind to those parts of it which required amendment The 
removal of the disabilities of the Roman Catholics iif Ireland he 
regarded as a measure of bare justice not of favor and did ^yhat 
he could towards its accomplishment whilst he was one of 
the first to exclaim against the want of economy which pervad 
ed everv department of the state The only occasion however, 
on which he appears to have signalized himself m the Irish 
house was on the appearance of the “ volunteer delegates in 
military uniforms in the House of Commons towards the end of 
1 783, headed by Mr Flood The proceedings of that body he 
considered unconstitutional, and did not foil loudly to declaim 
against them During the same year, but somewhat previous to 
the speech to which we have thus inoidentayy referred, the order 
of St Patrick was first instituted by letters patent and Lord 
Momington was amongst the first knights then enrolled 

In the following year he left Ireland to enter tl^o English 
House of Commons where a wider field j^esented itself for dis 
tinguishmg himself He was elected Member for Beeralston m 
Devonshire a nomination borough m the patronage of the Earl 
of Beverley, which he vacated in 1786, on being appointed one of 
the Lords of the Treasury in England when he took the minis 
terial borough of Saltash, m Cornwall A petition, however, 
unseated him shortly after, and he was obliged to return to his 
former position until 1788 when he was elected for the royal 
borough of Windsor During this year the important question 
of the Regency was debated, in which debate Lord Momington 
took a prominent part as well as subsequently when it came to be 
considered in the Irish House of Lords On this occasion, ae 
the students of Parliamentary history will remember, the Par 
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bamests of Great Britain and Ireland vere at variance with 
each other, the former having voted that the Pnnoe Kegent 
ahould exercise and administer all regal powers, junsdietioijlfii and 
prerogatives subject to certain limitations and exceptions speci- 
fied, whilst the latter gave over all such powers, jnnsdictions 
and prerogatives to him without any exception whatever Lord 
Momington loudly and spiritedly protested against this act of 
the legislature of Ireland, which, had not the speedy recovery of 
George III prevented it would unquestionably have entailed se 
nous consequences There can he little doubt, however, that it 
was one of the proximate causes of the act of Umon between the 
two countnes Lord Mormngton s opposition to the wishes of 
the Insh Parliament was not forgotten by the King on his re 
coverv and to personal favof which he thus obtained, some 
thing of his subsequent successes to be attnbuted 
We have seen the future Governor General of India as yet but 
in the charkcter of a politician and diplomatist — we have now to 
yievf him in the far higher and nobler character of a friend 
to suffenng humanity The philosopher in his study, the man 
of generous impulses in the bosom of his family, may imagine 
that It requires little moral resolution, httle generosity of heart 
httle benevolence in the statesman, to raise his voice against the 
abuses of the pohtical world or system m which he hves, but in 
estimating what tbe loent or demerit of the Btstesman s actions 
18 , we must take into account also the trammels of party, the m 
fluence of his colleagues, the position m which he stands The 
statesman is not an isolated individual who can judge and act 
according to the dictates of his own heart or intellect, irrespec 
tive of every other consideration — he is a portion of the political 
machinery — lie knows that he is such — and that a deviation from 
the law o^ his party may involve irregulanty in the whole poll 
ticaJ machinery of the e^^ate It is a noble thing when we can 
point to a statesman m the British senate, and say of him, ‘ m 
this instance he saw what humanity and reason dictated, and, 
disregarding the ties of party or the obligations of interest, he 
boldly declared the nght, posterity assuring us, that it wets the 
nght TMs we can say of Lord Momington s conduct m the 
debate on Mr Wilberforce s motion for the abohtion of the slave 
trade This was in 1792 On the 25th of Apnl of that year 
he moved that the slave trade should end from the first of Janu 
ary 1793, but bis motion was lost by a majority of 49 A subse 
quent amendment to Mr Duqidas motion that the trade m 
slaves should not be lawM after the Ist of January 1800, ** m 
which he proposed that it should end at the oommencement of 
1796, was also lost, the year following being fixed upon as the 
terminatioh of the traffic On this occasion he dehveied a pow 
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erfill speech of which we extract a few sentences — nervous, feel 
ing and convincmg — 

** O^tlemen bad said in a former debate, that time aboold be aDoired to the plan 
ters to cooL u)d to discoTer the cmth o{ the assntions of those who oontended that 
the ^x)lition would oltunately be for their advantaga What length of time it would 
require to cool them, and for truth to make its wav among the planters, while the 
liberty and happiness of thousands were exposed to invasion during the tedioui 
process, it was impossible for bun to say If he were to put the question mathema 
tically he would say “ the force of troth being given and the harness of a planter s 
heart being ascertained, m what space of time will the furmor be able to penetrate 
the latter For his part he was firee to say that he had known groat numbers of 

{ dantersof the clearest heads, and most quick and hiely conceptions and be be- 
leved they were, m general, persons who would not be the last to discover the truth 
of a proposition. On this occasion howei er he meant to allow them two years 
and ne would ask whether (if all that was wanted was to connnee the planters that 
the abolition would not injure them) years would not do as well as seven ? Hc^ 
believed the committee would be of opimoA that the time proposed for the* purpose 
of convincing their judgment was much too long for that inp jxjiiit of fa.^ they 
were conviliccd already audit wasnotmngbut mean and sordid avarice that 
induced them to wish for the contitiuance of tlus abomiuRblc intamoug, bloodv 
trafBc—this commerce m human flesh this filling of human blood Ihis sacrifice of 
human right, this insolence to justice this outrage to humnnitj thu> disgrace to human 
nature. Private f ulhes from habit had bometunes been excused by the charitable ^hey 
aflected chiefly those who displayed them they were olyccts ot compassion to some, 
and from the most severe they met nothing but ridicule but for enmes, and those of 
the most public notorious, h^ful detested nature nothing could be said as an ex 
cuse or palliative Every hour that this nefanuus traffic was allowed to be contmu 
ed was a disgrace to Great Britain. 

The same }ear witnessed the introduction by Mr Gray of his 
momeiitoua proposition for the reform of Parliament Se\eral 
different orders of minds would be delighted at such a proposi 
tion as this The sanguine, the enthusiastic, the discontented 
the aspiring and the man of vast foresight would all be probably 
banded together in favor of such a measure, whilst on the other 
hand the timid, the cautious the contented, those accustomed to 
look at the best side of things the reverera of antiquity and of 
constituted system would be found amongst its opposes Lord 
Mornington was of the latter class, and this arguments which he 
brought forward against the measure may be briefly summed up 
thus The safety of life, liberty, and property is the great end of 
Government this the British constitution, as at was secured — 
again that constitution had worked excellently well hitherto from 
the union of monarchical, anstocratical and democratic principles 
which It mvolved why then endanger this working by infusing 
more of the democratic pnnciple ? Lastly, the infusion of the 
democratic pnnciple into the Government m France was working 
much evil in that unfortunate country why not in England also? 
Such were the chief grounds on which Lord Mornington based his 
opposition to Mr Grey amotion Before 1832, however, hia 
views on the subject had changed, for he was then a member of 
the Government which earned the Ke^nn Bill 
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The future Governor General was in a manner prepared for 
the consideration of those questions which were likely to come 
then under his notice by his appointment in June 1798, as a 
Commissioner for the affairs of India m the new Board of Control 
under Mr Pitt s act This he did not regard as a merely nominal 
office but applied himself to the study of the various affairs of In 
dian interest which presented themselves, with hia accustomed 
zeal and ability "He acquainted himself, says his biographer, 
“ as far as possible, with the details of every fact bearing upon the 
commerce, the Government, and the laws of that country (India) , 
and with the instinctive sagacity of great genius pondered upon 
the future destiny and the possible exigencies of Hindustan He 
appears to have directed bis atteaaon to it from the beginning of 
his caleer in the English ParliAment , and very probablv regard 
ed the post of ’^Commissioner ^or the affairs of India 98 a step 
ping stone to the splendid appointment of Governor General 
In the following year occurred the celebrated debate on the 
war with France which ensued on the death of Louis XVI and m 
which Lord Mominglon as a Ministenahst supported its policy, 
whilst Fox and Shondan vehemently pleaded against it The 
battle on this occasion was fought on either side not by the leaders 
of the two great parties, but by their talented supporters, Morn 
ington and Sheridan The speech delivered by the former of 
these two celebrated disputants on that occasion, was certainly 
the greatest and most memorable of his political life — it had 
been previously prepared, and was subsequently published by 
his Lordship as a separate pamphlet, whilst it was replied to by 
Shendon in a continued burst of unpremeditated and passionate 
eloquence such as the House of Commons has seldom witnes 
Bed since To attempt any thing like a sufficient analysis of 
the noblq Earl s speech on this occasion would much exceed 
ouF limit suffice it tg say that he commenced by shewing the 
absolute impossibihty of receding with honor from the contest 
m which they had engaged, shewing that the principles which 
guided revolutionary France m her intercourse with other 
powers, were those of aggrandizement and ambition which 
England was necessitated to submit to or to repel He then 
entered upon a review of the acta of revolutionaxy France 
to prove the truth of his assertions, exposing m strong and 
forcible, but still m sufficiently temperate language, the want 
of faith and scorn of obligations which pervaded every action 
of the convention “ The seizure, he exclaimed in the course 
of this review, “ the seizure of the property of the clergy 
and the nobihty was a revolutionary measure , — the aesassina 
tions of Foulon and Berthier at Pans, and of the Kings guards 
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at Versailles in the year 1 789 were revolutionary measures All 
the succeeding outrages, the burning of the title deeds and cou^itry 
houses of all gentlemen of landed property, the numberless pon 
fiscations, beuiiehments, proscnptions, and murders, of mnoPeiit 
persons — all these were revolutionary measures — the masss'Crea 
of the 1 0th August and the 2nd September — the attempl^ to 
extend the miseries of avil discord over the whole world, the 
more successful project of in\ olvmg all Europe m the calamities 
of a general war were truly revolutionary measures — the in^olt 
ing mockery of a pretended trial to which they subjected their 
humane and benevolent sovereign and the hornd cruelty of his 
unjust precipitate, and execrable murder were most revolu 
tionary measures it has beenrthe art of the ruling faction of thd 
present hour to compound and %o consolidate the subsfeyc*® of 
all thesa dreadful transactions infto one mass to concentrate all 
these noxious pnnciples, and by a new process to extract fVom 
them a sjiint which combines tlie malignity of each with the 
violence of all and that is the true spint of a Revolu tior^ciry 
Goternment ' The system of Finance pursued by that Govern 
ment the public renunciation of religion the worship of 
reason and the source whence its reveniK was dpri\ed was ^ach 
then in its turn discussed this memorable spee h being woond 
up with a peroration worthy of the subjert and of the speaker 
From this we can only extract a few sentences — 

“ All the circumstances of your situation are now before you — ^you are nOW to 
make your option^ — you are now to decide whether it best becomes the dip>^V 
the wisdom and the spirit of a great nation to rely for existence on the arbi^f®^ 
will of a restless and implacable enemy or on her own sword you are n^''^ ^ 
decide, whether you will entrust to the vidor and skill qf Bnti^ fleets and Dntiflh 
Annies, to the approved faith and united strength of your nomorons and poi^c**ftd 
Allies, the defence of the limited monarchy of these realms, of the constif^*^®™ 
of Parliament, of all the established ranks and orders of society among us, df the 
sacred nghts of property and of the whole frame of our laws* our hf>6rty 
and our relimon or whether you will dehver over the guardianship of alfti®*® 
blessings to the justice of Cambon the plunderer of the Netherlands, who to 
the btuKless fabnc of his depreciated assignats, defrauds whole nations of their 
nghts of property and mortgages the ag^gate wealth of Europe — tO the 
moderation of Danton who first promulgated that unknown law of natnre, wiiich 
ordams that the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Ocean and the Rhine, should be the <^^7 
boundanes of the French dominion — to the religion of Robespierre, whose 
of piety IS to murder his own severe^ who exhorts all mankind to embraC® 
same faith, and to assassinate their Ku^ for the honor of God to the frien^^^P 
of Barr^re who avows m the face of all Europe that the fundamental articles 
revolationary (Jovemment of France is the nun and uuuhilation of the 
empire — or finally to whatever may be the accidental capnee of any new bs*>d of 
malefactors, who, m the last convulsions of then exhausted country may be de#^®d 
to drag the present tyrants to their own scaffolds, to seise their lawless poW®^« 
emulate the depravity of their eacample, and to nval the enormity of their ertm^ 

The mamage and subsequent separation of the Marquess 
Wellesley from his wife is a portion of his domestic history 
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irhich his Lordship s biographer has left unexplained The &ct 
IS bluntly announced in the oommencement of Pearce s hfth 
chapter, that “ on the 29th of November 1794, the Earl of 
Mormngton was married, at St George s Church, Hanovea- 
Square, to Mademoiselle Hyacmthe Gabriel Roland, a native 
of France — a lady, he subsequently informs us, whose beauty 
and accomphshments had for some years exercised a powerful 
influence over him The biographer further assures us that they 
lived together on terms of the utmost affectionate harmony till 
the period of the noble Lord s appointment as Governor General, 
that after his return from India they ' did not live long 
together, and were not again reconciled This is an unsatis 
factory and bald account of a sl^p so important in our hero s 
life Why did liot Lady MoruTngton accompany the Governor 
General to India ? and what Mras the cause, or what were the 
causes, of the subsequent disagreement? are questions which 
suggest themselves to every mind on reading this passage of 
his life — and they are questions which we have no means of 
ans^enng with certainty, whilst it would serve httle for us to 
endeavour to supply by conjecture, facts which are hidden from 
us by the veil of intended concealment 

In November 1796, Lord Mormngton made his last speech 
in the House of Commons prior to his appointment as Governor 
General It was in the debate on the Seditious Meetings Bills 
and m the course of his remarks he drew rather an darmiug 
picture of the treasonable assembhes which infected Lond">T and 
of the publications which issued from these associations In re 
plying to these observations of Lord Mormngton Mr Sheridan 
held up his Lordship to ridicule for the anxiety with which 
he had hunted for plots, end the lahonous exertions had 
made to ^rape together proofs of sedition, with that happy 
mixture of eloquent satire and malicious irony, of which he was 
so thoroughly master 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion of the first Parlia 
mentary career of our hero, it may not be amiss to notice the 
description which Shendan once incidentally gave of his manner 
and appearance when speaking , “ exactly two years ago said he, 

** at the opemng of the session, he remembered to have seen the 
noble Lord widi the same sonorous voice, the same placid 
countenance, m the same attitude, leaumg gracefully upon the 
table, and giving an account firom shreds and patches of 
Bnssot, that the French republic would last but a few months 
longer Lord Mormngton appears indeed to have studied 
much the graces of elocution — his voice, his gestures, and his 
enunciation were all equally subjects to wluch he at first devoted 
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considerable attention , and although he cannot be said to hare 
ever attained greatnesB as an orator, yet his parbamentary career 
gave ^undent evidence of the solidity and strength of mind, as 
well as of the sound good sense and unrivalled perspicuity 
which subsequently distinguished him 

In October 1797 Lord Mornington was appointed Governor 
General of India Lord Teignmouth had resigned that office 
early in the same year, apparently weary of the cares of govern 
ment and anxious to enjoy his newly gcaned nobiUty in England 
•The Marquess ComwaUis had been named to succeed him but 
appears to have resigned m consequence of the Lord Iiieuteuant 
cy of Ireland having been held out to him as a bait to induce 
him so to do However this In^ be, certain it is that shortly* 
after his nomination, the Lirecfors announced? “ that ^^ous 
circumsUnces had induced the Mtrquess Cornwallis to resign his 
appom ments, and that ** under circumstances and for reasons 
of a peculiar nature the Earl of Momington had beefl appointed 
to succeed him This high and most responsible office was one 
for which the Earl had been m training apparently for three 
Tears and upwards that is, since his appointment to the Board 
of Control whilst the first despatches that he sent to India as 
we shall subsequently see, prove that he had studied with extra 
ordinary attention, and reflected with no ordinary ability, upon 
the various questions which, as Go\ ernor General came under 
his immediate notice Before referring to these despatches more 
particularlv however, it will be well for us to take a glance at 
the state of India at this period, and at the policy which had 
been jirsued then by the British Govemm^t up to the date of 
Lorrt i\l mmgton s appointment 

I-j political questions connected v ith India there are few 
6ourc'’s of fallacii^s more fertile of evil than the application of 
principles adapted to the constitution of Europe to the affairs of 
the East This is a truth which constantly recurring expen 
ence must have taught to every student of Indian history 
Wherever civilization comes in contact with barbansm or semi 
civilization it must necessanly be, and consequently always has 
been aggressive The dictates of prudence are as little acted 
upon systematically by barbarous tnbes as by semi civilized 
states , and if civilization in its higher developments, is to exist 
in their vicinity at all, it can only do so by quelling the turbulence 
and overcoming the aggression of its neighbors Hence it arose 
that from the penod when the Bntish first set foot in India as 
governors, their course must have been one of progressive con 
quest, or else they must have allowed themselves to be driven 
nt>m the country Then progress since that penod we are all 
aoquaintAl with, and that it venfies die remaps we* have just 
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made, will not, we conceive, be demed — true, they have been at 
times, more ag^^ressive than was required, there toere pe 
nods undoubtedly when a cessation from warlike operations 
was allowed them, and on some occasions they availed themselves 
of this advantage, as in the few years of Lord Teignmouths 
administration, during which penods any acts of aggression 
would have been at once impolitic and unjust but those who 
imagine the same policy could have been always maintained, must 
be lamentably ignorant of the state of India, or must be unrea 
Bonably biassed against our British rulers Suppose ever sc 
fixed a purpose to be entertained says a distinguished states 
man writing of India, ‘ that no consideration should tempt us to 
increase our dominions no man could maintain such a resolu 
tion inflexibly irt all circumstanfees, and indeed least of all m the 
very event mosi likely to happen namely, of some neighbourmg 
state, greatly increasing its force, attacking us or overpowering 
our allies, or even only menacing us, and endangering our exist 
ence, should no measures be swiopted of a counteracting tendency 
In truth we had gotten into a position he continues writing of 
the period of Lord Mormngtou s appointment, “ from which as it 
was impossible to retire, so was it not by any means within our 
own power to determine whether we should stand stfll m it or 
advance and it might happen that the only choice was a total 
abandonment of our domimon or an extension of its bounda 
nes *■ 

These considerations will suffice to shew us the absurdity of 
that outcry which has been raised, echoed and re echoed by a 
section of politicians m India and England against every war in 
the former country which has tended to the aggrandisement of 
the latter Such aggrandisement was a necessary consequence 
of the position of the British in India, the state of India itself 
and the superior militai;LV skill of the Europeans Advance or 
retrogression were the only alternatives , to remain at rest, tu 
statu quoy was an impossibility He who imagines, however, that 
it is our intention in these remarks to justify every Indian war 
must strangely misunderstand their import ^^at we have 
said proves, we trust, that progress was necessary, and conse 
quently that some wars were necessary, whilst it leaves each in 
dividual war to be judged of, as to its justice or injustice, on 
its own ments 

The system which had been pursued by Sir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) of non mteiference with mdependent native states 
had been one of the means whereby he was enabled to maintam 
peace during his administration , experience may have since left 

* LordBroo^^uu • " ^totemiHin of tune of G«org8 HI Third 376 
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It doubtful whether it was the most pohtio inaemuch as it tended, 
It has been argued, to decrease our influence throughout India, 
and consequently to weaken our hold of it The evil in this 
<J&8e, however, if evil it was, as has been previously shewn m the 
pages of this Review * lay not with that excellent Governor, but 
wi5i the Government of England , and consequently the then 
Government and not the Governor General should be respon 
Bible for Its effects But at the penod when Lord Mornington 
undertook the Government of Biitish India it was necessary that 
a change should be made in its policy A revolution, silent but 
important had been progressing in the native states, and conse 
qucntly in their lelative position with each otlier and with th^ 
English Government To have^ continued logger the /ormer 
system under these altered cijcumstnnces wo«ld have -Hbecn 
extreme •political folly, and the approbation expressed by the 
Homo Government ol the moie vigorous policy of^ordMor 
nington sufficiently proves that a conviction of its necessity had 
been forced upon them The non mterfticnce system wasf as 
has been sufficiently proved we tiust, in the jiages of tins Review 
prevjouslv the most politic when native states were quarrelling 
with each other and no dangers to be ajifithended to our own 
terrilo'nes from their icais but when the invasion of Zeman 
Shah was expected in the Noith, when a French armv with 
Napoleon at its head, was m Eg>pt burning to leacb India, 
when Tippu Sultan in the South was openly tlireatemng us 
with invasion and pushing foiwardlus pnparations with nil the 
energy of genius when a French force of 14 000 men was at 
Hvderabad ruling the Nizam, our most constant all\, because 
less powerful than his neighbors — when all these things threaten 
ed British India it was surel) time for its Government to be up 
and doing it was surelv time to strike a blow such as vl^oiild con 
\ince the native powers and the world tbfit the military energy 
which directed the operations of Chve and Cornwallis had been 
but slumbenng and was not dead Altered circumstances 
required an altered policy and to have maintained the policy of 
1794 in 1798 woulcf have been as foolish as to fall back m 1848 
upon the system of 1800 These circumstances, however are too 
intimately connected with our present subject, and too important 
in themselves, to be thus summanly dismissed 

The treaty of Senngapatam had been supposed to establish 
peace on the foundation which secured it m Europe — the balance 
of power Irrespective of the great dissimilarity between the con 
dition of Europe and of India, principles, only applicable to the 
former, had been acted upon in the latter, and with what result ? 


• No 1 page W 
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With that result whjch all rules of expeneuce and of sound 
judgment must have led the judicious to anticipate The 
balance was a chimera, a thing which from the commeno'^ment 
bad no real existence, and even the appearance of which, verjr 
shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, was totally annihilated 
In the first place the British Government was incomparably 
stronger than the Mahrattas, and the Mahrattas were very much 
stronger than the Nizam, and all three united, that is, if united 
in reality, and not m name only, would have been more than a 
counterpoise for two Tippus and two My sores Such was the 
pretended balance of power’ Scarcely had the treaU, which was 
;to secure peace, been concluded wf^en open war broke out between 
the pretended aJ^jes, the Mahn:ittas and the Nizam, a war the 
most impolitic and capricious , between those whom European 
politicians had expected would be governed by the ‘rules of 
western diplomacy Do we require then a stronger proof that 
the principles which direct the states of Europe in their inter 
course ■vnth each other are totally inapplicable to the East ? The 
consequence of this war was what might have been expected 
The Nizam was reduced m strength and cnppled in resources, 
and were it not for the dissensions of the conquerors would have 
been rendered powerless for the future His only reliance indeed 
was a body of troops collected and disciplined by Raymond a 
frenchman, which, though it consisted in 1792 but of one or two 
battalions, was very shortly after increased to 10 000 and before 
1798 to 14 000 men This large and comparatively well disci 
plined force was ofiicered entirely by Frenchmen, who of course 
obtained '^ery considerable influence at the Court of H\derabad, 
and who lost no opportunity of instilling into the minds of the 
Nizam and his officers " the probability of the French nation ac 
qmnng, kt no distant penod decided ascendancy in India as 
well as in Europe ^ The treaty of Serin gapatam had provided 
foi the maintenance of an offensive and defensive alliance between 
the English, the Mahrattas and the Nizam, with a mutual 
guarantee against the common object of their apprehension, the 
Sultan of Mysore On this basis peace was then supposed to be 
secured but how much bad not the relative situations of the 
parties to the treaty altered since 1792? The Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, we have already seen, were deadly enemies to each 
other m the first place, — what common co operation between 
them, then, could be anticipated or hoped for ? Tippn, it was 
well known, m the second place, looked to the French, as the 
alhes by whose aid he was to obtain frill revenge for all that he 

* M^or Kurkpatnok^i tn»w«n tooLord Momisgton s q[a«riM.--D«ipa^es, See toI 
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had suffered from the BnUsb whilst the Nizam and his Court 
were directed by French officers and influenced by French ideas 
What jirospect was there then that in case of aggression from 
Mysore the British Government would obtain any assistance 
from the Nizam ? or rather, on the other hand, was there not 
every prospect of the French corps of 14,000 marching to the 
ranks of Tippu in such a case, and thus inoreasing^^he number of 
our enemy ? ‘ In the event of a war with Mysore wrote the 
Governor General m 1798 "" there can be no doubt that the wishes 
and interests of this part of the Nizam s army must be favorable 
to the cause of Tippu Sultan, more especially under the actual 
circumstances of his having concluded an alliance with France, 
and having admitted a body ol'F^ench troops into his service 
Nor was the state of affairs at the court* gf Puna* jjiore 
favorable* to British interests Such had been the diminution 
of the influence and power of the Peishwa caused by the inor 
dinate ambition and power of Scmdia, that it was *uot to ha 
expected the inferior chiefs would hold themselves bound by a 
treaty concluded by the Peishwa alone, and that too with 
powers one of whom they openly hated and despised the other 
whom they secretly feared and were opposed to , whilst in 
addition to all this there was the overweening influence of 
Scmdia pre^alent at Puna, an influence which it was well 
known would be directed in any other direction than in favor 
of the British Indeed it was more than suspected at the time 
that Scmdia and Tippu were on the best terras with each 
other and anxious to advance each others interests 

Such was the condition of two of the parties to the tnplo 
treaty in 1792 — was it not time then for the British Govern 
ment m 1798 to look about for the means of bringing back 
affairs to their position in the former }eaj, or so to ejter them 
as to provide for itself efficient assisfiince against its great 
enemy m the South whenever that assistance was required — 
since the intrigues and exertions of Tippu left little doubt 
that that period would soon arrive ? 

A celebrated historian of Bntish India, Mill, in pursuance 
of his object which appears to be on every occasion to shew the 
injustice incapability and corruption of his countrymen, has 
unduly depreciated the character of Tippu In proportion 
to the low estimate which we form of his abilities and activity 
will be OUT contempt of the alarm which the Bntish rulera 
felt of him at this penod, and such is precisely the feehng 
which Mill would excite m us A very cursory consideraUoiy 
of the energetic measures pursued by the Sultan to bnng about 
the consummation which he so devoutjy desired, the h^oilliation 
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6f the British, will be snfflcient to. prove how dangerous an 
enemy he was, and that in directing his policy towaras antici 

ra the great outbreak which he expected in that qyarter, 
tfornington was but taking the part of wisdom IDuring 
the SIX -years of peace which followed Uie treaty of Seringa 
patam, the whole e-nergy of Tipph s active mind was directed 
towards the re establishment of his military power an ordi 
nary chief would have been contented with this alone, but 
Tipph was far from being such, and, m the pursuance of his 
great plan, made his influence be felt at one and the same 
time in Pans m Kabul, in Hyderabad and in Phna 
^ His embassy to the unfortunate Louis XVI m 1787 had been 
unsucpessful ii^ consequence ^the disorganized condition of 
Frarce at tba penod, and the apprehensions of its sovereign 
The humiliation of Tipph subSeqiientlv m the war which ended 
in the partition of half of his dominions, did not prevent his 
still looking forward to aid from the same country and al 
thgiigh hi8 representations were confined to the Government of 
Mauritius they were not the less urgent or amicable At 
length m 1797 the accident of a pnvateer from Mauritius having 
been dnven dismasted into Mangalore afforded him, he hoped, 
the opportunity so long sought of arraying the French forces 
with his own against hia former conquerors The French 
captain represented himself as the second in command at 
Mauntius and as having been sent to ascertain the Sultans 
views relative to the co ojieration of a French force with that 
of Mysore for the expulsion of the English from India Tippu 
too anxiously desired these representations to be true to allow 
of his entertaining a doubt respecting them and entered upon 
the negotiation with zeal Amlmssadors were sent by him to 
the island who arrived there in January 1798, with a letter from 
Tippu to the Govern 01 * They found their expectations miserably 
disappointed — there was no force prepared to accompany them 
hack to Mysore — no preparation had been made, and the expe 
dition finally resulted in the issuing of an absurd proclamation 
by General Malartio the Governor of the island, and m their 
being accompanied on their return not by a powerful French 
army, but by a few of the rabble from the Mauntius, whose 
number did not exceed two hundred 
Nor was it from European assistance alone that Tippu hoped 
to see the object of his wishes finally accomplished Zeman 
8hah, King of the Affghans, succeeded his father Timur, m 
179*2, and speedily announced his determination to restore the 
Mogul Empire m Hindustan All India, but particularly the 
Mahratta^state, was excited at this intelligence , some with hope. 
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Others, like the nation njentioned, with fear In 1796, in 
pursuance of hia object, the Shah advanced to Lahore with a 
force of upwards of 80,000 men The Shiks did not oppose 
his progress , the Mahrattaa loudly called upon the Bntish to 
assist them, whilst their internal dissensions prevented their act 
ing with energy or a chance of success , all was confusion and 
dismay when Zeman was recalled to his own capital by a 
rebelhon, and thus for a time were the fears of the Mahrattaa 
allayed lipph did not fail to take adNantage of this new 
enemy — he sent ambassadors to the Shah and awaited with 
anxiety the day when the Bntish would be arrayed against 
them in the nortli m order to strike them down m tlie south 

Aware of the dissensions aAongst the Mahrattas, the Sultaif 
earned on bis intngues vigorously at Puna, * 1^0 attach ^omo 
chiefs to*his own interests, and detach others from that of the 
Bntish and so effectually were these different objects accom 
plished that it would have been consummate folly m %ny British 
general acting against Mysore to expect efficient aid from the 
court of Puna Nor was the influence of the sovereign of Mysore 
felt less at Hyderabad than at the capital of tlie Mahrattas 
There he had a force of 14,000 men officered by his allies, 
governing the Nizam and the country at the time when they 
were in the closest alliance with himself Such was the extent 
of the intngues of Tippu ’ and yet whilst these were being thus 
vigorously prosecuted, politicians such as Mill would have us 
believe that there existed no valid ground for apprehension op. 
the port of the Bntish ' 

The Earl of Momington ainved at the Qppe of Good Hope on 
his passage to India in February 1798 and whilst there the 
Houghton and other vessels with India Despatches on board, 
amied from Bengal These, the new Governor Geuejal thought 
It fit to peruse m the then critical state of the couiitrv, and their 
contents he carefully examined He was fortunate also in meet 
ing at the Cape with Major Kirkpatiick formerly resident at 
Hyderabad from whom he deri\ed the most valuable information 
relative to the condition of the Nizam, and other native powers 
The despatches which he thence addressed to the President of the 
Board of Control and to the Court of Directors sufficiently prove 
how deeply he had studied Indian politics, and how sound the 
views were by which his procedure then and subsequently was 
directed ** It is a remarkable and I believe an unexampled 
circumstance, says Lord Brougham, " showing how accurately 
Lord Wellesley opimons and plans were formed, that whold 
pages o£ his minute of the ISth August at Calcutta, explaining 
hifi views, after they were perfected a six months residence in 
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the country,'^are taken from the lefTers wntten by him at the 
Cape JD February ’ The jeopardy jn which British interests 
were placed at Hyderabad by the existence of the formidable 
French force there under Raymond, was forcibly pointed out by 
Major Kirkpatrick, and profoundly weighed by Lord Mommgton 
In the de'ipatches referred to he lays down with his usual ability 
and prolixity (for both are equally characteristics of his writings) 
the plan by which he proposed to remove the danger, and to 
make the force of Hyderabad become the agents of the British, 
instead of being, what they then were, the tools of Tippu and 
the French 

The four measures proposed by Major Kirkpatrick to bring 
fcbout this object were, 1st — The introduction of British subjects, 
or other Europeans the subjebts of friendly powers into the 
service of the Nizam care b^ing taken that their characters 
should be such as that reliance might be placed upon them 
This measure he hoped would ha\ e the effect in the first place, 
ot counterbalancing the corps of ila\mond and ultimately of 
suppressing it 2ndly — That the dismission of the corps should 

be pointedly and firmly demanded and the Nizam, at the same 
time, informed that m case of refusal to comply with this de 
mand the British Government should withdraw itself from 
Its existing engagements with him 3idl} — The holding out 

of suitable inducements to the European officers in the corps 
to leave the Nizams ser\ice and enter that of the British And 
^thly — That the connexion between the Company and the 
Nizam according to the exjiresstd wish of the latter should be 
drawn closer and sufh an aiigmeutatiou of die detachment of 
British troops in the Nizams service made, as would preclude 
the necessity of his rctaiumg Raymond s corps With regard to 
the first Qf these measures Lord Mornington m his Cape des 
patches, says, I do no* think this measure likel) to be effectual 
to any good purpose and it might even aggravate the evil which 
it IS proposed to remove A partv so consolidated and united 
as that of Raymond s whicli has been strengthening itself fora 
period of several years at Hjdeiabad, and has established the 
means of recruiting and augmenting its numbers will not be 
counteracted by the iiregulai and dcbultory opposition of such 
adventurers as might be induced by our encouragement to seek 
employment in the service of the Nizam persons of this 
desciipLion (and we cannot expect that any others will engage in 
such an undertaking) would want the system and concert necessary 
to give vigor to their operations Few, we imagine will be dis 
posed to deny the wisdom of this last observation With regard 
to the second proposed mec^ure the Earl wrote, ** certainly no 
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representation from one fnendlv state to another could ever ba 
more solidly founded than ours might be to the Nizam m the 
case before us But besides that Mnjor Kirkpatnck expects no 
benefit from representation and demand unconnected \Mth the 
offer of some advantage to the Ni/nra I doubt whether our 
manifesting m the first instance the extent of our anxiety for the 
dismission of Ra\monds corps might not embarrass us in tho 
progress of tho most effectual measures for that desirable end 
at present the Court of Hxderabad seems willing to purchases 
closer connection with usby gi cat sacrifices and if that connection 
should not appear objectionable on other grounds, it may pro 
bably take place on mm h more advintageous terms to us, if 
grant it as a matter of favor to th% solicitations of the Nizaqi than 
if we commence the negotiation b^ demanding the dismission of 
any part*of the Ni/am s military establishment Major Kirk 
patneks third proposal as mav readily bo siipposc^d, did not 
obtain much fa\or in the e\cs of the Goseruor General I 
should ne\ertliink it woith ^hile sujshe, ‘ e^en in the cases 
supposed of a rupture with the Nizam or of an attack from 
Raymond to repel the aggression by coirupting the officers of 
the hostile nmn I trust that m either case we should soon 
find a more cert iin as well as a more honornide mode of effectually 
destroying this Irtiich part\ and its adherents Ihe fourth 
of the Majors proposals was that which met most faaor from the 
Earl The Nizam s empire as we hue preMously noticed had 
been, for some time very much on the decline amongst the 
native powers of India In influence in })ower in resources in 
weight, It had been consider ibly reduced with the eagle eye 

of political wisdom, the Farl of Mormngton saw that the rem 
statement of that powefin its orij^inal gieatncss would not only 
raise up a barrier against Mvsoiean and Mahrattan* ambition 
but serve also to draw tighter the boneft which connected the 
empire of the Nizam with that of the Company Here then 
was the fulcrum of bis entire political machinery The Nizam 
desired a closer alliance with tlie British — he desired a larger 
subsidiary British force and the Governor General wisely deter 
mined that he should have both the piice demanded for both 
being the disbandment of Raymond s corps and the departuie of 
Us officers from India, together yvith the abolition of the peiscush 
paid on account of the Northern Circars By these means would 
a doubtful enemy be changed into a faithful friend — by these 
means would a barner be raised up against Mysore and the 
Mahrattas, whilst the resources of a large empire would be put 
into our hands 

In Appl 1798 the Governor Geneial arrive^ at Madras where 
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he employed a few days of leisure in examining the oondition of 
that presidency and getting an insight into the character of the 
leading men there The following month he landed at Calcutta 
On the 8th June a paper was published in Calcutta purporting 
to be a copy of a proclamation* made by the Governor of 
Mauntius General Malartic which naturally attracted the atten 
tion of the Government In this very impolitio and extraordi 
nary document the French Governor declared that he had re 
ceived ambassadors from Tipph who desired to enter into an 
o£Pens]\e and defensive league with the French a nation with 
which the Biitish Empire was then at war He waifs only^ 
says this proclamation the moment when the 1 rench shall come 
to hi8 assistance^ to declare wax ^f/atnst the English y whom he 
ardently desires to exj^el from India 

• The following la a copy of thia ctinouB document — 

Libert^ Bepublique Fran^aiue Egalit^ 

Une et indivisible 

PBOCLAMATIOM 

Anne Joseph Hyppolite Malartic General en Chef Gonvemeur general des Islea 
dea France et de la Reunion et Commandant general dea Etablissementa Fran^ais 
i 1 est da Gap de Bonne Esp^rouce 

Citoyens, 

Connai&sant depms plueieues aimees votre z^le et votre attachment pour lea 
Int^rSts et la gloire de votre Repabhqxie nous somnies irba empresses et nous nous 
faiaons un devoir de vons douner connriissanee de toutea lea propositions qne noua 
fait Tippu Sultaun par deux ambassadeurs qu il nous a depeches 

Ce prince a ^crit des letties pa^tl^ull^^e8 a 1 Assemblee Coloniale A tousles 
GAn^raux qui eont employes dans ce gouvemement, et nous a addrcsse un paquet 
ponrle Direotoire 1 xeculil 

1 11 demande a faire une alliance offensive et defensive avec les Franfais en 

proposant d entretenir A 8^ fraia taut qne la guerre durera dans 1 lude les troupes 
qu on pourralm envoyer 

SL 11 proinet de foumir tonles les choses n^cessaires pour faire cette guerre 
except^ le Vin et I fcau de vie dout il se trouve absolunieut denic 

8 11 assitre quo tons les prcparatifs sont faits pour refevoir les secours quon 

Ini donnera, et qu a 1 amv^>e tes troupes les Chefs et officiers trouveroni toutes les 
choses neccBsaires pour faire une guerre A laquelle les Europ^ns eont pea 
aocoutum^s 

4 Enfin il n attend plus que le moment ou les Fran9aiB viendront A son secours 
pour declarer la guerre aux Anglais desiranl aveo ordeur pouvoir les chassei de 
Ilnde 

Comme il nous est impossible de dunmuer le nombre des soldats des 107 et 103 
regimens et de la garde soldee du Port de la Fratemite A cause des secours qne 
none avons A envoy As notres alliAs les Hollandais nos invitous tons les citoyena 
de bonne voloutA a se faire innorire dans leurs municipalitAs respeotives pour aller 
•ervir sous les drapeaui de Tippu 

Ce pnnce desire anssi avoir des citoyens de oouleur hbres et nous mvitons tons 
eeux qui voudront aller servir sous see dropeaux A se faire aussi inscnre. 

Nous pouvouB assurer tons les citoyens qui #e feront macrire, que TippQ leur 
fera dea traitements avontageux qm seront fixAs avec ses ambasBadeurs qui s engage- 
root en oatre an nom de leoi soavenun, A ee qne les Franfais qui aoront pm parti 
dans ses armAes, ne pnissent Jamais yAtreretenns quoad ils voudront rentrerdaiis 
leor patriA 

Fait an Port Nord Oaest, U 10 Plnviose Tan six de la BApubUqne Franchise, mf* 
ft indivialbls. 

(BigoA) MiLABtte 
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On being assured that tl^s document was authentic, the Earl 
of Mormngton naturally formed the determination of not waiting 
tdl the dominions which he go\ emed were attacked, but resolved 
to urge on the measures on which he had determined relative 
to the Nizam and the Mahrattas whilst he directed General 
Hams then Acting Governor, as well as Commander in Chief, 
at Madras quietly to concentrate a force sufficient to repel Tippu 
m case of attack and which should form the nucleus of on invading 
arm) if an invasion were rendered necessary 

In these preparations Mr Mill can perceive nothing but the 
results of that state of inflammation in which the mind of the 
Go^crno^ General was and which precluded anything like sound 
judgment’ The fact of his lidv^eatuig as speedy un attack as* 
possible upon Tippu proves says that historian .either tRathe 
condeuMied the polirv of the treatf which was concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, and highly applauded by the Ministers by the Par 
liairient and by tlie people of England or such was flie change 
in circumstances that the enmity of Tippu which was neitljer 
fonnidablo nor oflered any reasonable prospect of being formi 
dablc, in 1702 had become intensely lormidablo in 1798, or 
lastly tlie mind of the Governor General was in a state of inflam 
raation, and decided upon suggestions totally different from a 
cool aud accurate contemplation of the circumstances of the case 
This last is of course in the opinion of our historian the only 
allowable hypothesis The fact was that, by bis embassy to the 
Mauritius Tippu himself had altered the relations subsisting 
between him and the British The question was one of tune 
merely, and we think few who consider the miitter will agree with 
Mr Mill m thinking that it would have been wiser in Lord 
Mommgton to allow Tippu to choose his own time for making 
the attack or to allow him the chance of ultunately leceiving 
French assistance, instead of anticipatiDg«him, and thus saving 
the exi>ense of keeping up a large armament to await him Such 
a procedure as the former would have been m opposition to every 
recognized principle of military or political tactics 

But in the meantime a circumstance had occurred in Europe, 
which rendered it doubly necessary that Tippu should be speedily 
disabled — an event which combined with the proclamation of Ge 
neral Malartic, caused tlie Court of Directors, through their 
Secret Committee, to wnte out to Lord Mormngton on the 1 8th 
June of this year, “ recommending him “ not to wait for his 
attack, but to take the most immediate and the most decisive 
measures to carry Uieir arms into the enemy « country The 
event referred to was the sailing of the expedition from Toulon 
m May of the same year under Napolei^n, an expedition evidently 

H 
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intended for Egypt m the first place, and for India nltynately 
Had the Earl of Mornmgton, then, pursued the pohcy recom 
mended by Mill, he would not only have been placing the British 
Indian empire in peril, but have been acting m direct contra 
diction to the recommendations of the Court of Directors 
No unbiassed individual we conceive can reflect on the posi 
tion in which India at this penod stood without perceiving the 
absolute necessity which existed for energetic proceedings on 
the part of its Government France was thundenng in Egypt 
under the modern Alexander whose ambition would be as htUe 
likely to be bounded by the Indus as by the Khine The Afighan 
King had sworn to restore the Mogul empire in its integrity, and 
* from his capital to Delhi there w^s no power to oppose him with 
any chance of success, whilst Tippfi with 100 000 men,* was 
threatening our empire in the oouth, and ceaselessly intnguing to 
throw the enemies of the Bntish power upon the empire As 
soon, thefefore, as explicit information relative to the intrigues 
of Tippu with the French had reached him, Lord Mormugton 
lost no time m urging upon General Hams the necessity of making 
every possible preparation for an immediate and decisive attack 
upon XippQ — a measure however which “ the dispersed st^te of 
the army on the coast of Coromandel and certain radical defects 
m Its establishments, as he declares in one of his despatches, 
■"renaerea a much more teoious ana auSlicuit operation than 
he had anticipated 

The interval which elapsed from the commencement of the 
preparations for an attack upon Tipph to their close was by no 
means left unoccupj^d by the Governor General We have abeady 
seen that the disbanding of the French force in the service of 
the Nizam at Hyderabad was a fundamental part of his policy for 
raising wp a check to Tipph and the Mahrattu'i With a view 
to this, on the 8th ojf July, he instructed the Besideiit at 
the Nizam s Court to propose a new treaty between the two 
powers which, whilst m accordance with the Nizam s wi%h, it 
should unite tlie two powers more closely together, would, at 
the same Ume be the means of bnnging to pass the Goveitior 
General s wish relative to the French force By this treaty the 
Bntish subsidiary force in the service of the Nizam was in 
creased to 4,400, whilst the annual subsidy to be paid by His 
Highness in consequence amounted to about nineteen laklis of 
rupees (J61 90,000) This treaty was ratified on the 18th of 
September, with the full concurrence of the Peishwa, to whom 
all its stipulations were communicated On the 10th October the 
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subsidiary force under Lieutenant Colonel Boberts reached Hy 
derabad, and on the 22nd by Hia Highness s orders, and m 
concert with a body of his cavalry, it surrounded the camp of 
the French army, then 10,000 strong the remainder being out 
on detachment duty Fortunately for the British interests, a 
mutiny had broken out in the camp the previous day, and the 
sepoys had imprisoned their French officers so that the capture 
of these officers by the British force which immediately followed 
was looked upon by them as a release from captivity, and, per 
haps, from death They were treated with every possible respect 
— their claims upon the government were settled — and they 
were subsequently sent to Eurcjpe not however as prisoners of 
war, but without detention or i^stramt The jsuccess qf this 
admirable stroke of policy is ^ainly attnbutable to the 
partiality* for the English exhibited by the new minister at 
Hyderabad — Azim ul omra Whilst tins importai^t success 
was being gained at Hyderabad a change of ministry at Phna 
occurred which gave every promise of being favourable to Bnt'^h 
interests Nana Fumevese, a chief noted for his attachment 
to the English had been restored to the ministry, and had pub- 
licly taken charge of the affairs of the Government Neither 
Tippd nor the French, says Lord Momington " will ever 
acquire any influence at Puna, while Nana shall hold the 
reins of power * True it is that the influence of Scindia 
was very great and that he was decidedly hostile to the Bntish, 
but he too was kept in check by the threatened invasion of 
Zeman Shah an event which rendered it decidedly his inter 
est to cultivate the alliance of the Bntieh* by whose aid alone 
he could hope to preserve his dominions in the north 

The news contained in the letter of the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, relative to the (^arture of th§ Toulon 
Armament did not reach the Governor General until the 18th 
October It naturally rendered him more anxious than he had 
previously been to hurry on the expedition against Tippfl, 
so that if the French did succeed in reaching India, they might 
not do so until his power had been destroyed, and the great 
fulcrum of their intended operations thus removed A fort 
night later, intelligence amved of the total defeat of the French 
fleet by Lord Nelson at Aboukir, which Lord Momington lost no 
time in communicating to Tippfl, at the same time taking 
occasion to mention the alarm which the mihtary preparations 
of Tippfl and his intrigues with the French bad caused to the 
Company and its allies ^'The Peishwa, and his Highness 
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the Nizam, continued the Governor General, “ concur with me m 
the observations which I have offered to you in this letter , and 
which in the name of the Company and of the allies, I re 
commend to your most earnest consideration but as 1 am also 
desirous of communicating to you, on behalf of the Company, 
and their allies, a plan calculated to promote the mutual security 
and welfare of all parties, I propose to depute to you, for this 
purpose, Major Dove ton, who is well known to you, and who 
will explain to you more fully and particularly the sole means 
which appear to myself, and to the allies of the Company 
to be effectual for the salutary purpose of removing all exist 
jing distrust and suspicion and of establishing peace and 
good ^understanding on the ,mS8t durable foundations To 
thi» Tippti replied on the 18th December that he liad no 
connection with the men whb represented themselv(» as his 
ambassadors at the Mauritius, ond that the treaties already 
entered into by the four states were so firmly established 
and confirmed, as e\er to remain fixed and durable, nor 
could he imagine that means more effectual than these could 
be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of friendship 
and harmony, promoting the security of states, or the welfare 
and advantage of all parties In this way he eluded the re 
quest of the Governor General that a Resident at his court 
i^ould be appointed This answer reached 1 ord Mornington 
at Madras whither he had gone to urge on the preparations for 
the invasion in concert with Lord CIivo the Governor, and Ge 
neral Harris, the Commander in Chief 

Although still amtious to settle the matter if possible by ne 
gotiation Lord Mornington did not allow the delays causpd by 
the dilatoriness of Tippu to pass lmlmp^o^cd On the 9th 
January in the succeeding year bt addressed another letter to the 
Sultan, in which he Recapitulated the vanous grounds of com 
plaint which the British and their allies had against him parti 
oiilar reference being made to the proclamation of General 
Malartio ‘ even under all theso circumstances of provocation 
continued his Lordship the allies entertain the most earnest 
desire to establish with your Highness a real and substantial 
peace accompanied by the intercourse and good offices usual 
among friendly and contiguous states Shortly afterwards he 
declares that ^ a new arrangement is become indispensable, 
jin consequence of your Highness s new engagements with the 
common enemy of the allies and I again entreat your High 
ness (he adds) “ to meet with cordiahty, the friendly and mo 
derate advance of the allies towards an amicable settlement of 
every grgund of jealousy «and danger Finally he calls upon 
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the Sultan '' in the most aenous and solemii manner to admit 
Major Doveton as a British ambassador to his court There 
IS here unquestionably no evidence of that eagerness for war, 
none of that rabid hatred of Tippu none of that exaggerated 
alarm which Mill would have us believe existed in the mmd of 
the Governor General 

Notwithstanding the earnest request contained in the letter just 
referred to that an answer would speedily be returned to it, and 
notwithstanding the subsequent transmission of a letter from the 
Turkish Emperor to Tippu by the Go\emor General m which 
he was strongly dissuaded by that high Mahommedan authority 
from an alliance with the French — no answer was received in 
Madras till the 13th of k ebnJbr]{, and that which then arrived 
was without date and contained httle to the purpose besidea an 
ungracious permission for the emlftiss) of Major Doveton Be 
mg frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, I am 
atcordingly proceeding on a hunting expedition '?oii will be 
pleased to despatch Major Doveton (about whose coming j^our 
friendly pen has repeatedly wntten ) slightly attended (or un 
attended) Although the ^Ijsoroan Sovereign was thus dila 
tor} liowcver, m replying to the repeated representations of the 
British ruler, he was not equally careless about keeping up his 
communication with the French Whilst his letters professed 
the greatest amity and an assurance of continued peace he lost 
no time in making preparations for war, and, on the 7th of Fe 
bruary he despatched Dubuc as his agent to tlie Directory of 
Fans again desiring assistance Hia design, m the delays which 
he allowed to intervene m his coirespondeace with Madras, was 
clearly perceived by the Governor General, who now felt con 
vineed that until an invading army had entered his terntory he 
would not be likely to come to any reasonable undsrstanding 
with the British and their allies 

Dunng the absence of the Governor General from Calcutta 
the chief duties of Government devoh ed upon Sir Alured Clarke, 
the Commander in Chief, whose services were required in the 
North, in consequence of the apprehended mvasion of Zeman 
Shah The command of the expedition against Mysore devolved 
therefore upon General Harns It consisted of two thousand 
six hundred Cavalry (of whom about a thousand were Europeans) 
six hundred European Artillery, four thousand five hundred 
European Infrmtry, eleven thousand Native Infantry and two 
thousand seven hundred gun lascars and pioneers — altogether 
forming a force of twenty one thousand men, with sixty field 
pieces , with this force, another of six thousand men co ope 
rated from the Bombay side unde( General Stuart^ On the 
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5th of March, General Hams entered the territory of My 
sore, and on the same date, in the ensuing month took up 
his ground for the seige of Senngapatam Upon the de 
tails of the march of the army or of the operations connected 
with the fall of the capital, it will not be necessary for us to dilate 
— they have been too frequently described before to render any 
new abstract of them interesting whilst our limits prevent our 
entenng upon them with that minuteness, which would be neces 
sary to allow of our judging them impartially Suffice it to say 
that on the 4th May, Senngapatam was taken by assault, Tippu 
Sultan himself being slam m the attack, and the terntory of 
Mysore lay at the mercy of the Governor General of British 
India r i ^ * 

Whilst thereb might possibly have been found many men ca 
pable of conducting the army against Mysore and of bnifging the 
war to a successful issue, we \erymuch doubt if another statesman 
could be found in the East at thispenod, who would have exhibit- 
ed jbe same wisdom and ability m the settlement of the country 
when conquered, as Lord Mornington In other words, the qualities 
of courage, mental energv tact and foresight are much more com 
monly found united than those of wisdom, moderation, prudence, 
and address in the midst of a victory Here was a kingdom to be 
disposed of, here were two rapacious allies to be satisfied and 
rewarded at the same time that their mutual jealousy or cupidity 
was to be guarded against, here was a new empire at the feet of 
the British power m India to be got rid of, so as on the one 
hand, to avoid alarming all the nati\e states by its annexation 
and on the other, to«prevent the loss of all the future advantages 
to bo derived from our success ! Suspicion odium and hatred 
on the one hand, danger and contempt on the other — these were 
the Scyllft. and Charybdis of the British Indian politics at this 
time, between which ttie Governor General was to steer, and 
had he been an ordmaiy statesman doubtless he would but have 
sheered off from the whirlpool of danger to be wrecked upon 
the rocks of odium and hatred But the pilot was equal to the 
task which he had undertaken — the vessel of state was borne 
triumphantly through the difficulties which beset its course, 
without a single accident, and finally landed in the haven of 
security 

The pnnciples by which he was guided in the settlement of 
Mysore are thus clearly developed in a despatch of the Governor 
General to the Court of Directors * " To have divided the whole 
terntory equally between the Company and the Nizam, to tlie 
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exclusion of any other stat^, would have afforded strong ground 
of jealousy to the Mahrattas, and aggrandized the Nizam a power 
beyond all bounds of discretion under whatever form such a 
partition could have been made, it must have placed m the hands 
of the Nizam many of the strong fortresses on the northern 
fronUer of Mysore, and exposed our frontier in that quarter to 
every predatory incursion such a partition would have laid the 
foundation of perpetual differences not only between the Mah 
rattas and the Nizam, but between the Company and both these 
powers 

To have divided the countr} into three equal portions allowing 
the Mahrattas, (who had borne no part m the expense or hazard 
of the war) an equal share witli the other two branches of th^ 
tnple alliance in the advantages of the peace Vpuld ha^e been 
unjust towards the Nizam and towards the Company impolitic, 
as furnishing an evil example to other Allies m India, and dan 
gerous, as effecting a considerable aggrandi7ement of the Mah 
ratta empire, at the expense of the Compan) and of the Nizam 
This mode of partition also, must ha\e placed Chittledfffg, 
and some of the most important northern fortresses, m the hands 
of the Mahrattas while the remainder of the fortresses m the 
same line would have been occupied bv the Nizam, and our un- 
fortified and open frontier in M>sore would have been exposed 
to the excesses of the uudistiplmed troops of both powers * * * 
It was, however desirable to conciliate their good will, and 
to offer to them such a portion of territory as might give 
them an interest in the new settlement without offence 
or injury to the Nizam, and without dipiger to the frontier 
of the Compan} s possessions On the other hand, it was 
prudent to limit the territory retained in the hands of the Com 
pany and of the Nizam within such bounds of mod^ation as 
should bear a due proportion to their ^respective expenses m 
the contest and to the necessary means of Becunng the public 
safety of their respective dominions 

In conformity with the views here expounded a settlement 
was made which the concumng testimony of the enemies and 
friends of the Government has declared to be distinguished by 
wisdom, sagacity, moderation and prudence Whilst a portion 
of the country surrounding the capital, and yielding an annual 
revenue of upwards of j 6500,000» was reserved for the formation 
of a new Mysorean kingdom, dependant, of course, on British 
supremacy, the rest was divided amongst the allies according 
to the principles above enunciated To the Bntish and the 
Nizam portions of territory of equal value (reabzing annual 
revenues approaching to J6260,000) wprp pllnttpid trhilai- 
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Mahrattas were to obtain a tract of SQmewhat more than half the 
value of those assigned to the other allies For the Company s 
share were allotted the districts of Canara, Coimbatfir, Dara 
poram and Mujnad, with all the territory lying below the 
Ghats between their possessions in the Carnatic and those in 
Malabar Bv this addition a valuable portion of land forming 
an uninterrupted tract between the coast of Coromandel and 
Malabar was joined to the temtones of the Company in the 
south , which now included the entire sea coast of the lungdom 
of Mysore and the base of all the eastern western and southern 
Ghats To these were added the forts and posts forming the 
heads of all the passes above the ghauts on the Table L^nd, 
•with the fortress, city and island 6f Sermgapatam This settle 
ment ^as provided for by ‘ the treaty of Mysore between the 
Company, the Nizam All and the Pei shwa which was concluded 
on the 22nd of June 1799 

The grounds on which a portion of Mysore equal to that 
taken by the Company and given to the Nizam, was refused 
to the Peishwa are given above It is evident indeed tliat 
he had no claim whatever to any tlie smallest portion, in as 
much as he bad contributed nothing to the e:\pense of the war, 
and had run no risk The destruction of the power of Tippu 
was besides to the Pcishwa a decided advantage an advantage 
in fact of the verv utmost importance and value, for by the 
destruction of that power, a formidable neighbour was destroyed, 
and the enmity of a man opposed by cieed, principle and the 
force of circumstances to the great Hindu power removed If 
then, under these cpjcumstances, any part of the territory of 
Mysore were granted to the Mahrattas it must have been solely 
08 a free gift as a bonus m return for which their gratitude 
and friendship were due But was it expedient after granting 
one favor to press upou them another without some remunera 
tion ? Lord Mornmgton thought not, and theiefore for the 
terntory proposed to be ceded he demanded that they should 
guarantee the inviolabilitj of the new Mvsorean kingdom, that 
they should make the Company arbiter in their disputes with 
the Nizam, that they should not allow European foreigners to 
enter their service and that they should enter into a defensive 
treaty with the Company against the French, should they invade 
India. These, Lord Momington conceived were trifling con 
cessions compared with the addition to their terntory, power 
and influence, to be gained by the increase of their possessions 
He even beheved that they would be gladly accepted, but he was 
deceived, for he was here applying the pnnciples which guide 
ctvthzed diplomacy to that of a. state which was femt harha 
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rou8 The Peishwa demanded, in the first place, an equal share 
with the Nizam and the Company, and that too without con 
ditions A state in Europe, under similar circumstances, would 
be considered bereft of reason were it to do so When the 
smalleT portion was offered, with the conditions annexed, it was 
indignantly refused and the territory set apart for this pur 
pose was in consequence, divided between the Company and 
the Nizam 

The appointment of a sovereign for the new dependant 
kingdom of Mysore was a matter of no ordinary importance or 
delicacy The four sons of Tippu would of course be the first 
individuals upon whom the Governor Generals attention would 
be fixed, as being the candidates»for the honor jnost nearjy and 
mtimatelv connected with its firmer soveroigm But to^ie 
ole\atjon*of aD> one of those to the vacant musnud there were 
some very serious objections — objections of such wgight that 
Lord Mornington at once decided to supersede these candidates m 
favor of the ancient ro)al famil) of ^Mjsore The sons* of 
Tijipu would have imbibed, it was to be expected much of the 
character and disposition of tbeir father Brought up m the 
hope of succeeding to the highest rank in the state as inde 
pendant princes it was not to he supposed that they would look 
upon the partition of half the empire with any other than 
hostile eyes True, the power of the state was crippled and a 
great proportion of its means of offence removed but there 
could be bttle doubt that when at the head of his nominally 
mdependant state, a son of Tippu would but wait the first 
opportunity to strike a blow at the British for revenge or retn 
bution The appearance of humility and gratitude an Onental 
Pnnee would not find it difficult to exchange for the menaces of 
hostility Had a son of Tippu then been appoifited the 
British Government must have remained •in an attitude of de 
fence and preparation whilst the French would still have a basis 
for their operations when a convenient opportunity presented 
itself for invading India How different on the other hand, 
would be the feelings principles and predilections of the Go 
veniment of Mysore if, instead of a son of Tippu the descendant 
of the ancient family dethroned by Hyder were placed upon its 
throne^ The one would regard the British aa his natural 
enemies the other as his truest fnends The one would look 

* This circvunstancd is s ennons niustrslion of the oatwe chancter poltticaUtf 
It remniiis os of an anecdote wbach lUoBtrates it individually An Enropem officer tt 
the risk of bis life lately saved a coolie who had fallen firom a veasel into the 
The first words the resened man uttered when he retamed to conseioasnesfl on the 
deck of the vessel, whilst the officer was standuig over him, were ‘ hueJahUh^ Mohub > " 
would ao j £j|ropean sailor or porter have done so f 
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upon Bntisb interference as tbe bafte of his Government, the 
other as Its support The one vroold regard each successive 
Governor General as the ruler on whose head hung the blood 
of his forefather and the nun of his independence, the 
other as the representative of that power to which he owed 
his restoration to the throne of his ancestors eind by whose 
arm his own authority was upheld Thus on the one hand, 
family predilections, pnde, self interest, and passion counselled 
hostility to the Bntish, on the other, self interest, gratitude, 
and fear counselled a love of, and dependance upon, them When 
we add to all this that a religious feud of the most deadly na 
ture — that between Mahommedaiysm and Hinduism — separated 
the two royal fpmilies, and thut the former had been for many 
yejfirs triumphant, we shall thqn be able to form an estimate of 
the strength of the bond which would unite the descendant of 
the anciciifc^ Mysorean dynasty when elevated to the throne, with 
the power bv which that elevation was effected 

influenced by considerations feiuiilar to these the Governor 
General* resolved on the restoration of the heir of the ancient 
family to the throne and accordingly on the 80th June the 
Rajah of Mysore was formally installed on the miisnud, by the 
commissioners appointed for the settlement of the country, 
aided by the representative of the Nizam Whilst tlie title of 
sovereign was granted to this pnnce, however, the real authority 
was assumed by the Bntish The military defence and protec 
tion of the country were retained by the latter for a subsidy ol 
about ;£280 000 yearly, whilst the Rajah and his Govemment 
were clearly given td understand that the Bntish reserved to 
themselves the nght of interfering in the internal management 
of the country when they saw fit, as well as of increasing the 
subsidy ttt cases of necessity The sons of Tippti were re 
moved to Vellore, Lieht Colonel Close was appointed resident 
at the court of the new Rajah, whose seat of Govemment was 
fixed at Mysore, the ancient capital , whilst Col Arthur Wellesley 
was appointed commandant at Senngapatam Thus were con 
eluded the conquest and final settlement of the empire of Tippfi 
During the penod which elapsed between the commence 
ment of Lord Mommgton s administration and the final settle 
ment of Mysore, other matters of importance, besides those 
whose process we have narrated, engaged the attention of the 
Governor General Of these one of the most important was 
the succession to the throne of Tanjore In 1786 Tuljaji, 
the ruling Rajah, died, leaving a half brother, Amir Singh, 

* 6e« hi* Tiews on th« niUeotasi|Ro4 at length m a deapatoh to the Court of Direo- 
ton, dated Ai^foat 1799, toL % page w 
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and an adopted son, Serboji, as competitors for the crown 
The rival princes appealed to the Madras Govemment as being 
the protector of the state and as the English had no interest 
in the matter, they resolved to have the question decided by 
Hindu law Amir Singh being appointed protector dunng the 
minority of his nval still a child The question of succession 
was referred to a council of pundits learned m Himlu lore, but 
which the British Govemment took little care to preserve from 
corruption This seems to have been the head and front 
of Its offending m the matter The consequences were what 
might have been expected Amir Singh Lad the resources 
of the country in his hands ^ his nval was a child subject to 
his authonty , and tie council® with true oriental sagacity,* 
was speedily convinced that the stronger parfy, was the ^na 
on whos^ side the justice lay 

The admmistration of Amir Singh, however, gave httle 
satisfaction to his supporters His cruel treatment of Serboji, 
Ins oppression of his subjects, his reckless profligacy were daily 
subjects of complaint, and it was at length resolved by the 5n 
tish Government that Serboji and the widows of the former 
Rajah should be removed to Madras Here the claims of the 
latter to the throne were again brought before the notice of the 
Supreme Government, and Sir John Shore entered upon their 
investigation The opinions of Pundits at Benares and else 
where were again sought and with the success which might have 
been anticipated If the British Government were not favorable 
to Serboji doubtless these learned onentals argued they would 
not again solicit our opinion and ergOy Serboji has the best 
right to the throne No decision less acute could have been 
anticipated from the astute doctors of Hindu lav\ Let us mark 
the transaction for it is worthy of note as a developnunt of the 
native character Amir and Serboji aifc the two competitors, 
Amir 13 m power, Serboji an inBignihcant infant — the Hindu 
doctors are asked which has the best nght to the throne — they 
doubtless smile at the useless interrogation and give numerous 
reasons of great weight to shew that the wearer of the crown is 
Its rightful possessor But anon a stronger than Aimr steps 
into the field, takes Serboji by the hand and calls upon the 
learned doctors again to pronounce which of the two has the 
best nght to the throne How absurd to doubt of the reply J 
The pundit salaams to the most powerful again and sets vigor- 
ously to work to destroy those arguments which a few years 
before he assured us were of adamantine strength Such u 
onental probity ’ Such, the uprightness and consistency of the 
grave and reverend expounders of Jlindu law ! 
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The elevation of Serboji to the musnud was the occasion 
of a new treaty between the British Government and Tanjore 
By this treaty the security of Amir Singh was provided^ and 
a revenue of nearly £10,000 per annum assigned to him the 
nulitary and civil admimstration of the country were taken by 
the British, and an annual revenue of £40,000 secured to 
Serboji This arrangement, says the apologist of the Honor 
able Company,* “ was undoubtedly beneficial to the interests of 
Great Britain, but it is no exaggeration to say that it was far 
more beneficial to the people of Tanjore It delivered them 
from the effects of native oppression and h.uTOpean cupidity 
It gave them what they had never before possessed — the se 
cunty derived i^om the administration of justice The treaty 
by*wliich these important advantages were secured to Tanjore 
was concluded on the 25th October 1799 and ratified by the 
Governor General in Council on the 29th November following 
A revolution somewhat similar was brought about m the city 
of Surat by causes very different This city had acquired con 
Biderablo importance from its extensive commerce, and from 
its being the port whence the pilgrims to the tomb of the pro 
pbet usually sailed to Mecca A factory had been establibhod 
there by the British at a very early period, and they had sub 
sequently obtained considerable authontv m consequence of 
having bravely deft^oded the ter^tey from the attack of the 
founder of the Mahratta empire A century afterwards the 
command of the castle and fleet which had been previously 
independent of the civil power, was granted to the British and 
confirmed by tlio impenal Court of Delhi of which the Nabob 
of Surat was a dependant Ihe subsequent destruction of the 
Supreme power at Delhi caused the Nabob to assume an in 
dependeiKe which witliout the aid of the Bntish he could not 
maintain The first |round of difference between the Uo was 
the alleged msufl&ciency of the funds allowed by the Nabob for 
the military and naval forces, an amount which however he 
was extremely unwilhng, and professed himself to be unable, 
to increase Remonstrances, and answers to them passed con 
tinually between tlie two until the death of the reigning Nabob, 
early in 1799, afforded an opportumty to the Company s Govern 
ment for authontatively pressing its claims It was quite evident 
mdeed that two powers almost independent of each other, a 
military and a civil one, could not continue to exist in ib is 
small territory without the ultimate absorjition of the one in 
the other The question was whether the British were to resign 
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tbe authority they had reteived from the Imperial Court into 
the hands of the Nabob or 'whether the latter was to become 
the dependant of the former There was little of right on either 
side but what there was of it certainly attached to the side of 
the Nabob The forces of the Company however "were an un 
answerable ar^?iiment of which its officers knew well how to avail 
themselves We question whetlicr any other power would have 
acted ditferentlv 

The death of tbe Nabob earlv in 1790 as we ha\o said, afford 
ed an oppoitunity for the British Government to press its 
claims upon Surat An infant his sole progeny survived 
him only a few weeks and* its untie as heir claimed th» 
Government Without the pcmhssion of the British h« could 
not obttyn it and tlie pnee v^utb they demanded for tfieir 
assistance v^as the dcliiery of tlio entire civil and military ad 
mimstration of the tUy and territory into their hanJg A treaty 
to this efltet was drawn up bv the Governor General and sent 
to Bombay wliercit was a sub|ect of negotiation till May 1800 
when it was uUiniattly agreed to by the Nabob By this treaty 
It was provided that the management and collection of the re 
venues of the city of Surat, and of the territories places and 
other dependencies thereof the administration of civil and cn 
mi nal justice and generally the whole civil and military govern 
ment of the said city and its dependencies should be vested for 
ever, entirelv and exclusively m the honorable East India Com 
pan> A lakh of rupees annually was set aside for the revt nno 
of the Nabob whilst he was allowed to retain his titles and 
honor as formerly * 

Another proof of the Earl of Mornington s desire to consoh 
date tlie British Government in India and to remove those 
festenng sores which so much impeded tjie proper action of the 
body politic was exhibited in his transactions with the Carnatic 
and Its N abob With regard to the wretched condition into which 
this portion of India had been brought by the rule of Mahomed 
All and his successor Omdut ul Omra no controversy can be 
maintained These Nabobs had entered into engagements with 
the Bntish Government relative to the support of subsidiary 
forces which they took little care to discharge properly, and the 
consequence was the accumulation of debts and embarrassments 
which no proper means were taken to liquidate or remove 
Remonstrances on the part of the Madras Covemment were 
met by evasive answers from Arcot Europeans of no principle 
but of considerable sagacity earned on intrigpies of the most 
openly profligate character at the Nabob s court The revenue 
was badly managed, whilst the people were groutid to the 
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dust by its collectors, and ruin, in its most appalling form, 
was fast extendmg over the country To this state of things 
the Governor General was by no means blind, and although not 
disposed to violate the letter of the last treaty concluded with 
the Nabob m 1792, was yet anxious if possible, to find some 
means of preventing the spread of rum over the entire country 
For this purpose Lord Momington early addressed tlie reignmg 
Prince, calling his attention particularly to the large debt which 
he owed the Company, and proposing that a portion of his ter 
ntory should be ceded to the British Government for its liqm 
dation The answer of His Highness the Nabob was courteous 
,but decisive — he referred to the treaty of 1792, and hoped it 
was still binding — ‘ Is it so naminated in the bond ? — was hia 
answer to every proposal The opinions of the Governor Gene 
ral on the subject are to be found in his despatch to the Board 
of Control, dated March 5th, 1800 ^‘The double Government 
of the Carnatic, he there states, ‘ is a difficulty which continues 
to present the most senous and alarming obstacles to every 
attempt at reform — “ nor could he cherish the slightest hope, 
he adds, “ of an improvement dunng the life of the reigmng 
Nabob, — " I £im thoroughly convinced he continues m another 
part of this very voluminous despatch that no effectual remedy 
can e\ er he apphed to the evils which afflict that country, with 
out obtaining from the Nabob powers at least as extensive as 
those vested m the Company by the late treaty ofTanjore, 
an arrangement whicli he hoped might be made on tlie death of 
Omdut ul Omra It is evident indeed that it was Lord Mor 
nmgtons intention,* long before he dieamt of a treasonable 
correspondence between that pnnce and Tippu to bring about 
a change in the administration of the Carnatic — and it is to the 
fact of his having promulgated this opinion before the proofs 
of this treachery wer§ made apparent, that we probably owe 
the attacks which have subsequently been made upon him for 
the course which he pursued in reference to the Carnatic Let 
US proceed with the history of the transaction first however, 
and make what remarks upon it appear necessary subsequently 
Dunng the march of the Bntish Army into the temtory of 
Tippfi, the officers, civil and mihtary, of the Nabob had acted 
in such a manner as to throw the most considerable difficulties 
into the way of its advance, whilst they were bound by treaty 
and engagements to afford it every facibty “Dunng the whole 
course of the late war, wrote the Governor General, “ the con 
duct of all the Nabob s officers, without exception, amounted 
nearly to positive hostihty in every part of his temtones through 
which thp Bnti8l\ Army, ot that of the Nizam marched, or even 
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in which supphes were ordered to be procured or collected for 
their use When complaints were stated to his Highness he 
promised redress, but never m any instance, afforded it This 
conduct on the part of the Nabob and his ministers naturally 
excited m Lord Momington a suspicion that Omdat ul Omra 
was a fnend of Tippu or if not so, at least no well wisher to 
the Bntish Government Papers found m Sermgapatam on 
the capture of that fortress, sufficiently proved that such was 
actually the case and that the treason of the Nabob had extended 
even to the communicating of intelligence which tended to pro 
mote the interests of the Mjsorean Prince and impede the pro 
gress of the British Nothing surely says Mr Mill * evei; 
was more fortunate than such a discovery at such a time ! That 
this discovery rendered the Govejnor General lo^s reluctanlT to 
carry out* his views on the Carnatic by force than he would 
otherwise have been is certain and so far was it ‘ fqptunate — 
but if Mr Mill s exclamation is intended as die sequel appears 
to prove * to imply that the whole dj8co\ery was a fraud ivnd 
the papers forgenea, we repudiate his insinuation with disgust, 
and can only lament that any Englishman could bo found to 
cast such an imputation on one of tbe moat upright Governments 
that India e\er enjoyed 

By these documents it was evident that the Nabob of Arcot 
had placed himself completely without the protection of treaties 
and engagements for he had directly violated the tenth article 
of the treaty of 1792 in opening a correspondence with the 
Sultan of Mysore at all, whilst tbe entire communieation proved 
the lalsity of his expressions of pretended regard for the Bntish, 
and the enmity which slumbered in his breast These facts 
cannot be denied, and be would be a strange politician truly, 
who, in contemplation of them, would blame Lord Mdmmgtou 
for his harshness to a Prince who, withouF the means of averting 
or opposing it, had thus wantonly excited the resentment 
of the Bntish Government The Governor General, how 
ever, did not proceed m the matter with any ill judged or 

* yfhttn tiae Governor Gcneril tud all lut Bupericm and all hi* sabordmatM m 
th« GoTerattieDt of India, were lang&iabiJig tnd panting for tbe potiaeiBion of the 
Camauc, but afrmid, withont some more punaible reaeon than they jet MaaeBa^ to 
eonunence the seuure here it wa« proridra for them in extntorduiArj per/mtion 

And again — ^ As BnUah Government was situated with re^d to die papers of 
Tippd, it waa, it may be affirmed, the eaaiest dung in tbe world to mepare eridenoe 
for any porpoM which it plesaed —Mills Bntuh India, Vot n. p 81 1 

With regard to ihu diagraoefni charge tbe biographer of Lord Wellesley ioaUy oh> 
MTes that, not on^ most ^ Governor General h^e been the grand mower of tibe 
forgery bat General Hama, General Baird, Colonel Arthor Wdkaley Colonel Close 
Hon. Henry Welletley Captain ICaoaolay Mr Edmonetone, the Int^itter and Mr 
Webbe die Seeretaiy to Goremment, nmot have been also “ the vile inatrumenta*' of 
^ « unmanly Thi* ia surely $atu on the sn^^eet 
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unnece 88 ai 7 haste It was not till the 28th of May 1801, that 
he issued his final orders on the subject, having previously 
made himself acquainted with the wishes of the secret committee 
of the Court of Directors He then wrote to Lord Clive, the 
Governor of Madras, authorizing him to propose a new treaty 
to the Nabob, requiring him to cede the civil and military go 
vernment of the Carnatic to the East India Company He 
despatched at the same time a letter to the Nabob informing 
him of the nature of the discovenes which had been made, 
and referring him to the Governor of Madras for information 
as to the new footing on which his connexion with the Company 
was to be put This letter howeyer, ne\er reached him When 
it amyed at Mailras Omdut wsjs laboring under mortal disease 
and lest it should aggravate ^be complaint by inducing mental 
anxiety, it was withheld On the 15th July of the same year ho 
died and Jus will having, with some difficulty, been procured by 
Mr Webbe and Col Close it was found that the Nabob had left 
all^his rights possessions, and properties including the govern 
merit of the Carnatic, to his reputed son Ah Hussein With him 
Lord Chve offered to conclude the new treaty but the youth 
refused to consent to the arrangement and the Governor accord 
ingly raised another member of the family to the musniid Axim 
ul Dowlah by name who gladly occupied it on the terms offered , 
an ample provision being of course made for the support of his 
princely dignity 

Such was the conclusion of tins much canvassed affair and 
such 18 a succinct account of the proceedings which led to that 
result Where then, we may well ask, in tins history are the 
grounds for that severe censure with which the British Govern 
mentof the day has been visited for the part which it then acted ? 
A Bnuce^had entered into arringements with the Company 
which he took no actiie piecautions to fulfil He allows him 
self to get deeply into arrears with the remittances which he has 
to make, and wrings from a half ruined population contributions 
which tend to render his country a desert, m order to supply the 
wants caused by his own extravagance and want of care He is 
remonstrated with and neither gi\es nor promises satisfaction 
He 18 threatened, and appeals to the faith of treaties which he 
has not himself properly fulfilled Heie for a time the matter 
ends hut after an interv^ a mass of evidence is. thiown into the 
hands of the lorbeariug party, proving that thispiiuce, who holds 
so hard by the altar for protection, has himself violated the sano 
tuary, that he has systematically broken the treaties which he is 
so earnest in quoting , m fine, that he has been acting for years 
as the sei^t enemy of his^generous creditor, and as the secret 
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^end of that creditors enemy This fact diBOOvered, what 
mercy can he hope ? He has a right to nothing at the hands of 
the pretended finend whom he has thus wantonly betrayed but 
open hostihty He is unable to ward off that hostihty, and of 
course the insulted friend comes to him with an angry brow, 
throws off the cloak of friendship with indignation, and says, 

‘ you have abused my confidence, and favored my enemies, I 
now therefore stnp you of every remnant of your power, whilst, 
out of my generosity, I give you funds amply sufficient to 
supply the trivialities and childish amusements m which you 
personally delight Take them and live henceforth with the 
name of a prince, but the power of a subject Who can blame 
the stronger party in such a caSe ^ this? 

Even Mill himself, the great opponent of every Indo Bntieh 
Government, thus honestly confuses that the change for the 
Carnatic was a beneficial one — “ Though we may suspect the 
servants of the Company of some exaggeration, wheif they des 
cnbe the horrible effects of the Nabobs admimstration there is 
no doubt that they were deplorable It is equally certain, tffat 
no considerable improvement could be introduced while the 
powers of civil administration remained at the disposal of the 
Nabob and, though what the Company hod attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they possessed 
the undivided powers, had hitherto displayed but little either 
of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly intended, and 
will doubtless be followed by more judicious expedients Even 
under the bad system of taxation and the bad system of judica 
ture which the English would employ, theii people would im 
mediatelv suffer less than under the still more defective systems 
of the Nabob and they would reap the benefit of all the im 
provements which a more enhghtened people may be *xpected 
to introduce On this ground^ we should^ave deemed the Com 
party justified in proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value than the feelings of an tndimdual^ tn seizing the 
Got eminent of the Carnatic long before and, on the same 
principle, we should rejoice, that every inch of ground within 
the limits of India were subject to their sway In matters of 
detail, I have more frequently had occasion to blame the Com 
pany s Government than to praise it , and, till the business of 
Government is much better understood, whoever writes history 
with a view solely to the good of mankmd, will have the same 
thankless task to perform , yet I beheve it will be found that the 
Company, dunng the penod of their sovereignty, have done 
more in behalf of their subjects, have shown more of good-wiU 
towards them, have shewn less of a ^elfish attachment to mia 
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ohievoas p o w er s lodged m their own Jbands^ have du^yed a moi« 
generotis welcome to sdiemes of improvement, and are itow more 
willing to adopt impiovementfi, not only than any other Sovereign 
existing in the same period, bat than all other sovereigns takw 
together upon the sur&oe of the ^be. * 

The policy pnrsaed by Lord Momington (who in December 
1799, was created Marquess Wellesley, by which name we shall 
m future style hnn) with reference to Oude did not give more 
general satis&otion to one class of politicians than the measures 
which we have just detailed Very shortly after his arrival in 
Bengal he signified to the resident at Lnclmow his disapproval 
of the policy of the reigning Vizier, t Saadnt All Khan, and the 
necessity which he conceived tjiere existed for a more substantial 
gizarantee foiotfie payment of the Company s subsidies than the 
promises of a capncions and wavering Eastern despot afforded 
Saadnt AIi Khan was of a disposition somewhat different from 
that which usually characterises the princes of India His ruhng 
passion was avarice , his mental fadings cowardice and irresolu 
tibn He did not, it is true, waste the treasures wrung from the 
hard labour of his subjects in wdd extravagance, but he rendered 
them equally, if not more, useless to the country at large, by 
hoarding them m a pnvate treasury He had a body of minis 
ters, but in them he put no trust, for he looked upon them as 
the tools of the Enghsh resident He had a body of troops, 
which, had it been disciplined, we might have styled an army^ but 
in It he felt htde confidence, nay rather was he in fear on account 
of it, for the wages of his soldiers were safely looked in his 
own coffers — ^he prf'ferred thegoldwhich justly belonged to themy 
to their love and fidelity, looking for consolation in their tumidts 
and disturbances to the treasures of which he was depnvmg 
them, axd relying on a foreign power for protection against 
their violence Bucfr a pnnce, in such a position, might excite 
contempt m the proud, or pty in the humane, but respect he 
could win from none 

The military force, vduch we have just referred to, was the 
particular part of the Vizier s establishment which the Oovemor 
(Jeneral considered most defective, and that, in which a *‘re 
form might be best commenced, and this ho was not slow m 
recommending, — urgmg that the funds which were consumed m 
the support of these ‘ numerous disorderly battalions, which 
wore m the service of the Vmcar, would be amply sufficient to 

♦ MUTs British India. VoL tL p 880. 

+ We dq not hen notaoe the nbellkn of Vuier Ali and its oonseqaenoee, M Uiese 
erenta have been already am^ detailed in Um pa^ of this Beriew, See No 1 p 75 
and-poatroripL'* 
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defray the expense of a subsidiary British foree ^ick had 
''become indn^nsabLy necessary to the security of Hu £x 
oeMenoy s domimons ** " Thu,” as Mill trulpr and saroasteeatty 
remarks, " was what the Govenior-GeDeral, with other Enghsh 
men, called a reform of the military estabhshments of the Vizier , 
the total anaihdatioa of hu mditary power, and the resignation of 
himself and kis country to the army of another state X«et us 
not forget, however, that the state of Oude was almost as com- 
pletely m the power of the Bntish Government before, as after, 
this reform The troops of the Vizier were utterly incapable of 
competmg with those of the Company in their disorganized and 
duo^erly oondittou, whilst there seemed little probability of 
anything like a real reform duhng the Government of Saadut* 
All Khan The question was then, not whethet jthe trodps^of 
Oude were more likely to uphold the Vizier b authonty thwi the 
British troops, but which was the more likely to be of utihty to 
Oude itself ? The disciplined army of the Company able and 
ready to oppose foreign invaders, such as the Affghan King, 
or the plundering duorganized bands of the Vizier? » 

In the progress of the negotiation Lord Wellesley seems to 
have fixed his eyes at an early penod upon Colonel Scott as 
a man more able and politic than the exuting resident He 
accordmgly wrote to Mr Lumsden that " as he was aware he 
would require the assistance of some able military officer in the 
execution of the arrangement proposed, he (Lord Wellesley) 
had requested Sir A Clarke to dispense with the ser^oes of 
lieutenant Colonel Soott, the Adjutant General, who would be 
directed to proceed to Lucknow imme<Jiately Thu Hr 
Lumsden naturally looked upon us an insidious superoession of 
himself, and sent m his resignation accordingly His ooaiduct 
in this transaction, we conceive, most people wall adjjptre more 
than that pursued by the Governor (^neral Opeiyiess and 
candour demanded, m our opinion iLat the latter should have 
given the appomtenent at once to Colonel Scott if he coz^aieived 
Mr Lumsden incapable, instead of thus attempting to give 
the former the power, and the latter the name merely of 
BesidenL 

From a letter addressed on the 5th November 17^ by Lord 
WeUedev to the Vizier, it would appear that the former mnde 
use of the threatened mvasioa of Zeman Shah mereW as an 
excuse for thrusting upon theauthonUes atLiid^ow 

the maintenance or a foroe intended at first but for the emer' 
genoy mentioned. In thjact lett^ he says, " it might not be in 
the power of the Bntish Government, on a sudden emergency, 
to remforoe the troops in your Exedleacy s country with sufficient 
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6i^>edition , my £nu opinion, therefore, ib thM the Company 
can in no other way effectually fulhll their engagemcnte 'to 
defend the dominions of your excellency against all enemies, 
than hy maintaining comtantly in -these dominions such a 
force as shall be at all times adequate to your effectual j^rotec 
tion, independently of any reinforcement which the exigency 
might otherwise require, but which might not be disposable 
in proper season It is not often that we can concur with the 
censures of Mr Mill, but in this point we must confess to con 
sidenng his observations stnctly just “ This was, he says, 
" in other words, an explicit declaration that the mihtary force 
for the protection of Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the 
hoflom of the most profound p^cfe, at the utmost extent of a war 
estftbli&hmenU^ than which a more monstrous proposition never 
issued from human organs 1 S3oe is almost tempted to suppose 
this proposition made with the sole intention of rousing the 
opposition ‘of the Vizier, that advantage might be taken of that 
opposition to his own destruction, or at least to the destruction 
of 'his authonty If* such were really the object, it would 
certainly have been more manly and straightforward in the 
Governor General to place his alternatives before the Vizier, 
and say " accept of one of thesOj or reject both at your penl The 
British Government has the power and I have the will, to force 
compliance The expense incurred by this augmentation Lord 
Wellesley again reminded him, might be defrayed by disbanaing 
his own disorderly legions 

The Vizier oontmued irresolute and indisposed to give any 
final answer, coutiniydly urging that he had a proposition of his 
own to bnng forward, which he hoped would supersede the neces 
sity of this measure being forced upon him after much delay 
this proposal was unfolded by him in person to the Eesident 
It was that he had outertamed for some time " an earnest 
desire to relinquish a Government which he could not manage 
with satisfection to himself or advantage to his subjects This 
communication Col Scott heard with pleasure, giving intuna 
tion of It, of course, as speedily as possible to the Governor 
General Lord Wellesley, however, with more keen sighted po 
hoy, considered that if his Excellency could but be persuaded 
to renounce the civil and military administratiQD of Oude la 
favor of the Oompany, it would 1^ better far than an abdioa 
tioB, — more advantageous to the lottet at least This jpropositioD, 
however, the Vizier would by no means agree to He naturally 
asked, if he complied with His Lordship s wishes, how much 
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of his authonty would descend to his successors, and being told 
that the scheme did not provide for a successor at afi, he 
indignantly, and, as we conceive, naturally rgected it His in- 
tention, so far as we can gather it from an attentive perusal of 
Col Scott 8 despatches, in onginally having made the proposal, 
appears to have been, not to renounce the sovereignty of Oude 
on behalf of himself and his family (if he could do so) for ever, 
but merely to shift the burden of government upon another, 
contenting himself with a private station and the enjoyment 
of his amassed wealth When Lord Wellesley was informed 
however, of the refusal of Soadut Ah to ratify the treaty proposed, 
he professed to consider his conduct as wholly indefensible, ani 
intended to defeat by artificial delays, the proposed ref 9 rm of 
his excellency s militaj 7 establishments, * and again he wrrtes 
that h® was extremely disgustft at the duplicity and msin 
centy which mark the conduct of the Nabob Vizjer on the 
present occasion This duphcity and insincerity may oertamly 
have been exhibited in other transactions by the Vizier, but not, 
that we can discover, m that to which tlie above refers — Lis 
proposal of abdication in favor of his son On these charges 
against this unfortunate prince, Thornton is very wisely silent — 
he judiciously says m his very brief notice of the affair, whether 
he had ever entertained any sincere intention of relinquishing 
it (the Government of Oude) is a question on which it is im 
possible to amve at any satisfactory conclusion 

The Nabob Vizier bemg now understood to have refused both 
the propositions of the Governor General, that is either to resign 
his civil and military power altogether, or ta allow of such an 
augmentation of bis fbroes as would be likely to render Oude 
secure m the case of the threatened invasion by Zeman Shah, 
Lord Wellesley resolved to force the latter measure upon him, 
whether he agreed to it or not The marclaof the troops intended 
to occupy that country was therefore ordered forthwith This was 
on the 81 St August, iSOO The Vizier protested against the 
measure, and the Governor General was again angry at his pro- 
test The troops were marched on, hut no funds were for& 
ooming from the Vizier for their maintenance Alter much delay 
and a most voluminous correspondenoe, he at length acceded to 
the disbanding of his forces a measure which the resident and 
those acting with him performed with consummate ability — no 
disturbance of any kmd resulting from a measure which the Vizie^ 
considered would plunge his country mto ''a sea of troubles. 
The funds denvable from this measure, however, were not fouml 
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to be SO gr^ as was anticipated, and tbe Vizier at length declared 
hi8 utter inability to afford sufficient for the maintenance of the 
European squadrons This declaration once made, it was im 
mediately seized npon by the Governor General as a reason for 
insistmg upon the performance of the second alternative which 
had been submitted to his Excellency — * you will require his 
Excellency,' were the orders given to the resiaent m January 1801 , 
“ to make a cession to the Company, m perpetual sovereignty, 
of such a portion of his temtones, as shall be fully adequate, 
m their present iij^ovenshed condition, to defray these indispen 
sable charges The portion thus marked out compnsed the 
JDoab andBohilcund, with Azimghur and Goruckpore, if the former 
should be found insufficient, ^hat is, nearly two thirds of the 
Viiier 8 entire dominions 

This cession, it is not to be supposed, that the Vi^er would 
readily agree to, and he accordingly endeavored to ward off, for 
a time at least, if he oould not entirely avert, the evil, by corres 
pqpdenoe This correspondence oontmued till June 1801, when 
the Vizier communicated directly to the Governor General a num 
her of proposals as conditions on which he should agree to the 
sacrifice required These, however, did not meet Lord Wellesley s 
approval, and he accordingly replied that he had demanded this 
temtonal security as a matter of nght and justice, which re 
quired no correspondent concession on the part of the Company 
For many mon^s after this the negcUaUon " dragged its slow 
length along, without anythmg decisive occurring* — the Vizier 
deolarmg that unless the Governor General granted the con 
cessions he demanded, he would not give up so large a share of 
bis temtones, and the Governor General urging upon him the 
necessity of compliance and submission 

At length L<hu Welle^ey, who was then on a journey through 
the Uraer Provinces, »sent his brother, Mr Henry Wellesley,* 
to LttcJmow to conclude the negotiation On the 6th September 
that gendeman met the Vizier, and informed him of the fixed de 
termmation of the Governor (^neral to proceed with the measure 
which had been commenced, m defiance of every obstacle At 
length m November of the same year a treaty was concluded on 
terms desired by the British ^er The Vizier, by this en 
gagement, bound himself ** to cede temtory yielding one croze 
and thirty-five lakhs of rupees, including ex^noes ooUecUon, 
in commutation of all claims vapoA the British Gover&meot, 
and be in return was released ^m ad future demands on ae 
count of the protection of Oude or its dependencies 
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On the 10th January 1802 the Qnvemor-Oeneral ym met 
at Oawnpore by the Vuaer who conduoted him to Lucknow, 
where aeYeral minor matters, relating partioulmcly to the better 
Goyemment of the temtones still left to the tender m^cies 
of the Ymer s Goyemment, were decided A commission was 
also formed, about the same time, for the settlement of the 
ceded proymces, at the head of which Mr H Wellesley was 
placed — the abihties which he had displayed in the negotiation, 
having satisfied bis brother the Marquess, that the settlement 
of the country could not be placed in more able hands To this 
appointment the Court of Directors objected as bemg a virtud 
superoession of the nghts of their civil service, an objection 
which was immediately overfulgd, however by the Board df 
Control In the course of this settlement the relation^pw in 
which the Nabob of !Furruokabaft stood to the Company came 
naturally under consideration This Pnnoe had annually paid 
to the Vizier a stipulated tribute, in consideration of which the 
latter Sovereign defended his domimons and supphed him with 
soldiers This tribute being transferred to the Company, Mr 
Wellesley conceived it would be greatly to the advant^e of 
the Government which he served, if the Nabob would transfer 
to him all his civil and military junsdiotion, a portion of the 
revenues of the district sufficiently ample, being reserved for 
the Nabob s private use To this arrangement the Nabob was 
unwilling to agree, but Mr Wellesley pressed the matter, and 
he at length " reluctantly yielded It is to be wished, says 
Mr Thornton, that the transfer had been effected in a less 
summary way * # 

We have now seen the attention of the indefatigable Governor 
General directed durmg the same period to Surat m the West, 
Tanjore m the South, and Oude m the North, whilst he was 
planning extensive reforms also in Bengal, but these labours 
and topics, great as they were, were not the only ones which 
occupied lus mind Equally formed to grasp the most extensive 
subject in all Its magnificence and entirety, or to pry into the 
det^s of the most oomphoated pohtical mechanism, we have 
seen him on first approaching the shores of India, planning a 
great scheme of political action and diplomacy, whereby the dan 
gers impending on Bntish India might be averted, md the Bn 
tzsh power consolidated, whilst we have subsequently view^ him 
entenng into every mmutia of the progress of those great poll 
Ucad schemes — the disbanding of the "Eienoh. corps at Hydercubad, 
the Qonque^ of Mysore, the assumption of the oiviland military 
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power of Surat, the settlement of Oude Differmg as these vari- 
ous measures did in importance, in their effects, and m their na 
tulre, he neglected none of them — his “ Despatches remain an 
impenshable monument of the universality and greatness of his 
mental grasp, as they do also of the minuteness with which he 
entered into every question We have now to view him providing 
against the incursion of Zeman Shah, by bnnging another power 
into the held against him whilst he was providing also against his 
appearance by the concentration of troops and settlement of 
temtones m his own neighbourhood We refer to bis embassy 
to the Khan of Persia early in 1800, which was despatched from 
Bombay Captain Malcolm who had proved himself worthy of 
'trust at Hyderabad, was chosen for this service, and acquitted 
himself in it with distinction Before the close of 1800 a treaty 
was concluded with that pnn6e, by which he bound himself to 
renew his attack on Khorassan, and to prevent the establish 
ment of the French on any portion of his dominions This 
attack was the means of recalling Zeman Shah to his dominions, 
wlulst the assistance given by the Persian ruler to Zeman s 
brother, kindled a civil war which ended in the elevation of the 
latter to the throne, and the dethronement of the boaster who 
was to drive the English from India 

During the same year the Marquess prepared an expedition 
which was concentrated at Tnncomalee, for the purpose of re 
sisting any act of aggression on the part of the French in the 
East, or of repelling an attack on India itself, should such be 
contemplated The Mauiitms be conceived, might with t is 
force, bo eaoily subdued, and thus great loss to the English com 
mercial navy be prevented by occupying an island, whence 
numerous cruizers and privateers were continually despatched 
To carry-out this measure, the Governor General requested the 
CO operation of AdmiAl Bainier, then commanding the British 
navy in the East, a co operation which, to his surpnze and 
disappointment was refused, apparently on the ground that the 
Admiral had no orders from home to engage m such an ex 
pedition The Marquess remonstrated, but without avail, and 
the expedition was according! v sent to Egypt under General 
Baird to act against the French Army there under Napoleon 
It consisted of about a thousand Europeans, four thousand Native 
Infantry, escorted by a squadron of Company s cruizers under 
Admiral Blankett Thus, for the first time, were the natives 
of * utmost Ind, in co operation with their European fellow 
subjects, brought to the banks of the Nile to do battle with 
the Ghdhc mvaders of the East Roman history tells us of no 
such ev^nt — it was reflejQued for that empire on which the 
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sun never sets to embattle the Indian sepoy and the Bnton against 
the Frank, and that too in the land of the pyramids * The fete of 
Egypt however had been decided before ie arrival of General 
Baird so that a toilsome march through the desert, and the heroic 
endurance of hardships, were the only claims which he had to 
military honors 

We have oeen the Governor General hitherto successful m 
e\ f^ry thing which he undertook, and the course of his admims 
tratiou umformly prosperous , when we are informed, therefore, 
that on the first ot January 1802, he intimated to the Court of 
Directors his desire to resign his high office at the end of that 
year, we must look for the c^iuses of this announcement to 
something differing entirely from^unsuccessful policy or ^sap 
pointed ambition His reasons fo^ this announcement were ifot 
detailed ift the despatch alluded to but are to be found in a pri 
vate letter to Mr Addington, which has been prefixed to the 
drd yolume of the Wellesley despatches The causes there 
detailed, he enumerates under the tliree following heads — fir^t, 
that the Court of Directors had manifested a want of confidence 
in his administration , secondly, that they had directly interfered 
in several of the most important details of the loc^ executive 
go\ eminent of India by dismissing persons either directly ap 
pointed by Lord Wellesley, or whose appointment had met his 
a]>probation, and selecting others for their situations, ‘ whose 
appointment was entirely contrary to his judgment - — the 
C«^urt intimating further that they intended to pursue the same 
course subsequently , and thirdly, that the Directors had “ posi 
t \(.ly disapproved several measures of hi8*admimstration and 
w h holucii Its sanction from others It would occupy too 
much ol oiu limited .^pace were we to enumerate the particular 
instances of the Court s opposition which are alluded to under 
the above heads Suffice it to mention, tffe peremptory order to 
reduce the military strength of Bntish India the peremptory 
order to reduce the salaries and allowances of several officers 
which had been increased subsequently to the Mysore campaign, 
and amongst others those of the Marquess brother. General 
Arthur Wellesley , the positive order to rescind Col Kirkpa 
tneks appointment as secretary in the political department the 
order to revise Col Scott s appointment as resident at Lucknow 
with a view to rescind it, the peremptory order to appomt 
Mr Speke Acting President of the Board of Trade, with the re 
fusal to sanction die Governor General s scheme regarding the 
College at Fort William, (full particulars of which have formerly 
appeared in this Review) * In answer to his appUcation, the Court 
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requested him to continue in office for another year, that is till 
the beginning of 1804, ‘ being persuaded that his Lordship 
would be enabled, in the course of another season to terminate 
with honor to himself and advantage to the Company every 
measure of importance connected with their recent acquisitions 
The war with the Mahrattas, however prevented his departure 
till the summer of 1805 

The rise and progress of the Mahratta power form one of the 
most deeply interesting chapters of Indian history — its later career 
was worthy of its ongin, aggressive turbulent, fearless and un 
reflecting But the spint winch had animated the first ener 
,getic leader of the lawless bands the Mahrattas had now died 
out IP the Court of Pfina and in the breast of the Peishwa it 
wfis to be found only in the ui^tameable ambition of a few preda 
tory chiefs, whose personal danng and hazardous exploits emu 
lated the fame and deeds of the founder of the empire to which 
they nominally owed subjection Harassed as the Peishwa was, 
hpwever, by bis turbulent and ambitious subject princes (as they 
nominally were), and feeble as the Court of Puna had become, 
still that sovereign was universally recognized by the native states 
of India and by the Bntish Government as the head of the 
Mabrattaii confederacy — if confederacy that collection of states 
can be called which was not united by any regular from, any 
system of constitutional laws, or of established treaties , whose 
only bonds of union lay m a vague and indefinite sense of com 
mon interest, the recollections of a common origin, the similanty 
of their civil and religious usages, and finally in their common 
habits of lawless depredation In 179S tlie Peishwa had mate 
rially benefitted by the partition of the conquered and ceded 
portions of Tippu s dominions, an opportunity of which Lord 
OomwaiTjs had availei^ himself to enter into an Chance with that 
prmce which was intended to be beneficial of course, to Bntish 
interests Between tlie years 1792 and 98, however, the authority 
of the Peishwa haxl been so materially lessened by Scindia, one 
of his own mihtary officers, that the latter may be said to have 
entirely usurped the Government, and thus frustrated any ad- 
vantages which were expected from the treaty of Senngapatam 
The power of Scindia was upheld by that kind of support of 
which the Mahrattas, better than any other people, understood 
the influence, an army, the artillery and regular infantry of which 
had been trained by French officers — that of the Peishwa by right 
and hereditary title, bases of sand or water in such a state as 
that In the conditioii to which the latter prince was thus re 
duoed, Lord Wellesley conceived be saw the means of promoting 
British interests ^t Pfina,*if he could but persuade Peish 
wa to accept the aid of a British force to re instate him in his 
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hereditary throne a lawful piece of diplomacy unquestionably, 
and in the subsequent development of which, we shall find little 
to censure At the same tmie that overtures of this nature were 
made to the nominal head, the real fountain of power was not 
forgotten Propositions of tlie most amicable nature were offered 
to ^india, which were, however, immediately rejected To 
his influence also the Governor General attributed the rejection 
of his offers to the Peishwa and the breach of treaty by that 
pnncp m the last war with Mysoie * The circumstances which 
led tlie Governor General to repeat his offers of assistance are 
thus detailed by himself — 

** The Mahrotta states, unconnected vpth any Furopean ally could never become, 
formidable to the Bntieh Government, exaepttng m the event of an actu^ union 
of the feudal chiefs of the empire, under an eflScient sovereign povycr or in tne eieut 
of a revoluuon, which should unite the coumand of the resources of a large por 
tion of the Mahratta temtory in the hands of an active and enterpnsuig chief 
Such events, however to be deprecated might have been encountered without ap- 
prehension by the British Government, m the commanding position its foreign 
relations, and lu the vigorous condition of its mtemal resources and concentrated 
BtrengtlL 

But It was obviously prudent to employ every endeavour to effect such an ar 
rangement as should preclmle the muon of the Mahratta states under any circum 
stances which might menace interruption to the tranquillity of our possessions, or 
of those of ouroUiuB. With this view it appeared to be expedient to receive under 
the protection of the general defensive system of which the foundation was laid 
by the treaty with the Nizam concluded m 1800 such of the Mahratta states as 
might be disposed to enter into subsidiary engagements with the British Govern 
ment on this principle a subsidiary treaty was concluded with the Guikwar m 
1802 the operation of which attached that state to the Company and secured 
to the Company a valuable and important terntonal establishment in the maritime 
^vince of GuzeruL The most effectual arrangement, however for securing the 
Bntieh Government against any danger &om the Mahratta states, appeared to be 
an intimate alliance with the acknowledged sovereign powlt of the Mahratta empire, 
founded upon principles, which should render the Bntish mfluence and mihtary 
force the mam support of tliat power Such an arrangement appeared to afford 
the best socunty for preserving a due balance between the several states con 
Btituting the confederacy of the Mahratta empme, as well as for predating any 
dangerous union, or diversion of the resources of that^mpire. 

It has always been a principal object of the Bntish Oovemment to prevent 
the sovereign power of the Mahratta state or the power of any great branch of the 
Mahratta empire, feom passmg into the hands of France. While the news of the 
Government of Tr^ce sh^ be directed to the establishment of its authonty with 
in the peninsula of Hindustan it is manifestly the pohey o^ the Bntish Government 
to accomplish such a system of alliances with the powers of India, as may preclude 
the occurrence of those mtemal convulsionB, which would afford to Fnuice uie most 
favourable opportumty of effecting her ambitious purpose. 

The disturbed state of the Mah^ta empire would have horded an advantage- 
ous opportumty to the Government of France, for the successful prosecution of its 
favour^ object, of estabb^mg a dominion within the penmsula of Hindustan by 
the mtroduction of a military force, for the purpose of aiding the cause of one of 
the contending parties and the views of France would Imve been materially 
favoured by toe strength and efficiency of Monsieur Perron s force, estaUished 

* See his views on the subject at length id bis ** Notes relative to the late tronsactioiM 

lu the Mahratta Empire an extract which is ^ven in the ‘ Despatches, Voi IH 
p xivi — xh^ 
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wit^ a great temtonal domnuon extending towards the left bank of the Indus 
through the Foujab and comprehending Agra, Delhi, and a large portion of the 
Doab of the Jumna and Ganues, on the most ynlnerable part of our north wostcm 
IVontier of Hmdustan and nolding the person and nominal anthonty of the un 
fortunate Shah Alnm, (the deposed Mo^ emperor) m the most abject and 
degradmg subjection-” 

In this position of affairs Lord Wellesley considered it no 
less desirable from policy than from prudence that the Peishwa 
should be induced, if possible, to place himself in such con 
nexion with the British Government as would have preserved 
the influence of the former amongst the Mahratta chiefs and 
insured that of the latter m the Court of Puna This con 
nexion the Peishwa resolutely prevented until circumstances 
compelled him in 1802 to throw himself upon the generosity 
of the British Government, and ask its aid to re establish him 
self on his hereditary throve These circumstanced it shall 
now be our aim briefly to narrate 

The authority which Scmdia possessed at Puna was ex 
tended over those parts of the Mahratta empire which wil 
lihgly acknowledged the superior authority of the Peishwa In 
a dispute respecting the sovereignty of a territory m Malwa 
between two brothers of the Holkar family, Scindia had 
exerted his authority to raise one of them Caslu Rao Hoi 
kar to the throne, in consequence, as it is said of a bribe 
variously stated at six and fifteen lakhs of rupees The other 
brother he attacked with a military force and slew, dispersing 
his attendants, taking care however to obtain possession of his 
infant son Khundeh Rao as soon as born Cashi Bao appears 
to have been a rxan of no energy or independence, and the 
consequence of these violent proceedings was that the Holkar 
estates were really administered by Scindia himself iLSuimt 
Rao, an*illigilimate brotlier of Caslu s had espoused the cause 
of the slain aspirant • o the throne, and after many romantic 
adventures succeeded at length in collecting and disciplining a 
force by means of which he hoped to be able to reinstate the 
infant Khundoh on the throne On the 14th October 1801, 
Scindia met him with a considerable force near Indore and 
completely defeated him but Jeswunt was not to be extinguished 
by a single defeat He employed himself in busily re organizing 
and adding to his shattered force, changing the field of his 
operations from Malwa to Puna, and so effectually had he sue 
oeeded in regaininghis power, that early m 1802, he was more 
formidable than he had ever been before 

In the mean time, the Peishwa had been considering more 
favorably of the offer of Lord Wellesley, and consented to take 
BIX battalions of British groups into his service, proposing to 
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yield a temtory, however, aa secunty for the subsidy reqiusito, 
over which his authority was but nominal — a secunty which 
the Governor General did not deem sufficient The advance of 
Jeswuut HoUcar to Puna, and his avowed detemnnatiou of 
releasing the Peishwa from the authority of Scindia, and of 
placing Khundoh on the throne of Malwa, thoroughly alarmed the 
authonties there but did not frighten the Peishwa into accepting 
the Governor General s offer, until a battle had been fought in 
October between the nval chieftains — Scmdia and Holh^, in 
which the troops of Holkar were completely victorious The 
Peishwa then fled with precipitation, sending hia mimster at the 
same time to the British resident Colonel Close, offenng to 
cede to the Company territory ^n *Guzerat, or the southern por-* 
tion of his dominions, yieldmg an annual revenue of twenty fiix - 
lakhs fof the subsidy This was^aJl that the Governor General 
desired and on the engagement being transmitted to him, he 
ratified it immediately • 

Puna, in the mean time had fallen into the hands of Holkar, 
who having failed m obtaining possession of tho Peishwa 
administered affairs in the name of Amrut Rao,* an adopted 
son of the Peishwa s father whilst the fugitive prince hastened 
to Savendrug whence a Bntish ship conveyed him to Bassem 
in the Mcmity of Bombay, where he awaited the answer of the 
Governor General to his engagement Colonel Close followed 
the Peishwa to ratify the proposed treaty aa speedily as circum 
stances would permit On the Cth December, the Governor 
General s approbation of the Peishwa s offers was received and 
on the 3 1 St of Uie same month, tlie importajit treaty of Bassem 
was concluded It consisted of nineteen articles, f of which wo 
shall only notice the more important, and tliat as briefly as 
possible 

The first and second clauses declare perpetual peace between 
the two contracting powers the Bntish Government engaging 
to defend the rights and temtones of the Peishwa, from all acts 
of unprovoked hostdity and aggression, for which purpose in the 
third article, the Company agrees to give, and the Peishwa to 
receive, a permanent subsidiary force of not less than six thou 
sand regular native infantry, with the usual proportion of field 
pieces, and European artiUery men attached, which force, it 
was added, was to be stationed in perpetuity in his Highness 
temtones For the support of this force, certain portions of 

* Amrnt Rao he nonunated Regent for his son Vmayak Bao who was raised to the 
Mosnud. 

f It wiB be fonnd by the atodent endie in the W^esley Deapatebes, eoL lu 
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his dominions estimated to produce twenty six lakhs were made 
over by the Peishwa in the 4 th, 6th and 6thr articles Then 
foUowed sundry stipulations relative to the manner in which 
the promised temtones were to be ceded and the employment of 
the subsidiary force which the Peishwa required In the eleventh 
article, it was stipulated that any Europeans in the service 
of the Peishwa belonging to a state with which the Bntishna 
tion might be at war, should be dismissed from such service and 
not allowed to reside in the Peishwa s dominions, so soon as it 
should be proved that these persons entertained hostile feelings or 
had entered into intngues hostile, to the British nation TJie 
succeeding clauses prohibited the Peishwa from committing any 
act of aggression against the ^ Company s allies or dependants, 
whilst ho was t/o accept of, and abide by the Company s media 
tion in his disputes with vanfius native powers specified Such 
were the principal stipulations in the celebrated treaty of Bassem, 
a treaty unquestionably of the utmost importance to the British 
Government m India, securing as it did, their supremacy and 
influence m a state, which circumstances, neither improbable 
nor remote, might have made one of the most formidable as 
It certainly was, one of the most turbulent, witix which that 
Government would have to deal 

The re instatemeiit of the Peishwa upon the throne at Puna, 
and the ratification of friendly treaties with Scmdia or Holkar, 
were now the principal objects of the British ruler lo accom 
plish the latter, negotiations were commenced with the former 
chieftain intended to gam his amicable consent to the arrange 
ments enteied intQ> with the Peisliwa and to induce him to 
become a party to the system of defensive alliance whilst Holkar 
was informed of the tieaty and requee>ted to allow its peaceful 
fulhllmend * To this policy the keen observer cannot but attn 
bute unqualified praist, whatever the snarhng sarcasms of hos 
tile criticism may insinuate, for it certainly was the wisest course 
which the Governor General could pursue not precipitately 
to bring the contest between Scmdia and Holkar to a close by 
abruptly marching troops against them but to gam if possible 
the friendship of one or both The evasive answers of Scmdia 
to the requests made, and the exorbitant demands of Holkar, 
the satisfaction of which, he said, would alone mduoe him to 
meet the wishes of the British Government, were sufficient to 
weary out the most patient, and to irritate the most forbearing 
Troops were accordingly marched from all quarters upon Phna 

* TUe«euegoUatu)n« did not dolay for a aingk day liowererthe re-inatatement of the 
Peiabwa, on hia throne at Pima. 
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The Nizams coDtingent reached the western frontier of the 
Nizams temtofres, one hundred and sixteen males from the 
Peishwas oapital, on the 26th March 1803 Major General 
Wellesley advanced from the south with a considerable Bntish 
force, aided by two thousand five hundred of the Rajah of 
Mysore 8 horse, and, on the 16th, affected a junction with the 
Nizams contingent On the 20th, by a forced march with his 
Cavalry, this enterpnzing General (whose deeds were so soon 
to pronounce him what his European campaigns subsequently 
confirmed the first of modem tacticians) was seen before 
Puna, which, it is said, the Commander of Holkais forces 
there had orders to destroy before letting it fall into the hands 
of the Bntish Puna was preserved, the family of the Peishwa 
recovered, and that Prince re instated on his hereditary tliroBe 
Such was* the opening scene of the great drama which was now 
to be enacted on the Mahratta terntones, the Wellesleys, 
Scindia and Holkar the pnncipal actors, all the^world ie 
spectators 

In the march of this force, and the re mstatement of the 
Peishwa upon the musnud, the Governor General was far from 
anticipating the commencement of a long and bloody war That 
the Mahratta chiefs, or at least the more powerful of them, 
would bo far from being pleased with the stipulations of the 
treaty of Bassein, he was perfectly aware, but the Rajah of 
Berar he knew to be an indolent and pacific Pnnce, whose 
rights were not directly invaded by the treatv, and whom there 
fore he judged not likely to measure swords with the over 
powering strength of Bntish India, for a poiftt of honor Scin 
dia and Holkar were at variance, and e\en if they united 
their raw troops could not he expected long to stand before 
the valour of tihe British veterans, whilst they could eftch enjoy 
the government of their own temtonesf or their mutual war, 
without interference in consequence of the treaty of Bassein 
Lord Wellesley s hopes of peace therefore were founded upon 
the friendship of the Peishwa, the apathy of the Rajah of Berar, 
and the pmdenoe of the two hostile leaders, Scindia and Holkar 
but he was deceived — the “ friendship of the Peishwa had 
been better designated by the name of enmity, the apathy 
of the Rajah by that of unreflecting resentment, and the “ pru 
denoe of the rival chiefs by that of rashness It is easy for the 
historian now to say that his expectation of peace was folly , 
his only error was in believing that the Mahratta chiefs would 
act as prudence dictated that they should act 

The refusal of Scindia to give his consent to the treaty of 
Bassein, Jdie gradual approach of thai chieftain and the Rajah of 
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Berar towards each other, and the opening up of communications 
between them and Holkar, all tended to dissiptrtte the dreams of 
peace which had for some months occupied the Governor 
General a mind, and bade him prepare for war This he did with 
his charactenstic energy and abihty On the 28th June, General 
Lake, the Commander in Chief, then on the northern frontier, 
was instructed to put the Army under his command m a state 
of preparation for the field, with as little delay as possible, 
whilst General Wellesley m the south was to advance upon the 
temtonea of Scmdia to the south of the Godavery These 
measures of course were not taJeen until it was plainly a])parent 
that the discontented chieftains w ere determined to resist the 
*bperation of the treaty of Bt sseiu by force With his charac 
teristio comprehensiveness of design the Marquess determined 
as war was now inevitable, n&t to sheathe the sword dntil such 
a settlement was aftected “ as should afford a reasonable pros 
pect of oodtinued peace and security to the British Government 
and its allies For this puiq^ose the plan of operations in the 
ndrth was constituted to accomplish two great military, and 
two political ends — that m the south a great political object and 
two conquesta. * The first of the military objects was to conquer 
the whole m that portion of bcmdias dominions which lay 
between the Gangdk and the Jumna , destroying completely the 
French force under General Perron, by which that district was 
protected, extending the Compan) s frontier to the Jumna, 
and including the cities of Delhi and Agra with a chain of 
posts, sufficient for protecting the navigation of the nver, on the 
nght bank of the Ji^mna The second was the annexation of 
Bundelcund The political objects were first, the possession 
of tlie unfortunate Shah Alum, and his nominal authority as 
the MogiJ now ui the hands of General Perron and tlie ex 
tension to the minor Mahratta states of hia subsidizing military 
system On the south General Wellesley was to defeat Scindia 
and tlie Bajah of Berar, theieby protecting the Company s 
temtones and the Governments ol the Nizam, the Peishwa and 
the Guikwar The two conquests to be made on this side were 
the extensive province of Cuttack fiom the Rajah of Berar which 
would connect Bengal with the northern Circars and the poit 
of Baroach from Scmdia with its contiguous distncfc on the 
coast of Guzerat Such were the great objects to which the 
unprovoked war so madly entered upon by the combined chiefs, 
were to be made subservient' Such the comprehensive ends 
which the statesman like mmd of a Wellesley saw might be 
effected when the sword was once drawn' But thus is it e\ er 
with gemus — the seeming tfibstnictions that start up m its path 
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are but made the ateppmg stones to aims wluck )t bad scarcely 
dared to hope previously might sometime be effected 

It IS not our intention, as it would not comport with our liimt> 
ed space, to enter upon a detailed account of the mihtary opera 
tions earned on respectively by Generals Lake and Wellesley 
A brief notice of the advance of each however, and at least the 
names of the battles fought, will be neoessary to the due on 
derstanding of the Governor General s subsequent measures 
On the 4th June General Wellesley, with a force of about 9,000 
men, advanced from Puna to attack Scmdia s fort of Ahmed 
Duggur His progress was impeded by the weather, so that it 
was not till the 8th of August that he summoned the KiUedar 
of the fort to a surrender The summons was disregarded, and 
the Fettah was taken by force next day On thp 1 0th aam^ 
battery -^as opened upon the forlj and on the 12th it was sur 
rendered The possession of Ahmednuggur left the whole of 
Scmdia s tern tones south of the Godavery at the m^oy of the 
British On the 29th of the same month the fort of Baroach 
was taken, after a vigorous resistance by Colonel Woodington, 
acting under the orders of the General Advancing from 
Ahmednuggur the British Connnander was infomyA that Soin 
dia and the Rajah of Berar had entered the terril|nes of the 
Nizam, and were pushing on with a consideraMe force of cavalry, 
It was supposed to attack Hyderabad Genertl Wellesley moved 
with his force, now diminished by garrisons and losses to about 
half its previous number, so as to counteract them, and on the 
21 St September, commnnicated with Col Stephenson, who com 
manded the Nizam s contingent and horse, when a plan was con 
certed to attack the combined force at Bokerdun on the morning 
of the 24th, The force which the Bnush General thus decided 
to attack had been mcreased a few days before by a larg» body of 
infantry under Colonel Pohlman, a Frenclfmau — no effort having 
been made apparently on the other side to prevent this junction, 
a oiroumstance which strikes us as extxaordmary On the morning 
of the 23d, Gen Wellesley arrived at Naulniah by the eastern route 
round the hills between Budnapur and Jalna, expecting Colonel 
Stephenson next day by the western When there however the 
General heard that the cavalry of the enemy were moving off and 
the infantry about to follow , he therefore resolved on imme 
diately attackmg them as they stood, their cavalry resting on 
Bokerdun, their infantry on Assye * The battle wmoh followed 

* Thomtoa i«js, “ it tomed oat that the information apoo which the ^on hod been 
urrraged hod deceived the commander " and BubeeqOentfy "mlainfonnatiQn livohcht 
file botOe «ramatarel 7 on,”— Vol iiL p 827 md 830 General WdMton in his^ 
pstdi to me Oovemor-Omieral from the field of bottle, mitei, ** 1 fim whole 

^ ^ <>P ^ which 

I hod been infocmed ^ the 7 oeot 9 ied.''--Weltedey Deipatdws, 824. 
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has long been matter of history, and has afforded muoh ground 
for comment — it was bravely fought, and won, with much blood 
shed, by the handful of troops which the General commanded 
ninety pieces of cannon being left in the hands of the British 
‘ This victory, said their illustrious commander, which was 
certainly complete, has cost us dear 

On Colonel Stephenson joimng Wellesley on the 24th, he was 
despatched in pursuit of the defeated host The latter body 
proceeded westward, apparently threatening Puna lo prevent 
any attack on that quarter. General Wellesley remained himself 
in the south ordenng Stephenson to the north to attack Bur 
hanpore and Assirghur This threatened attack Scindia 
moved to the northward to prevent, whilst the Ra]ah marched 
" towards Chaisdore To oppose Scindia, General Wellesley was 
again obliged to make an harrassing march to the northward and 
■when Scindia s object had been defeated ho again came south 
ward, passing Aurungabad on the 29th October Stephenson s 
force had been completely successful — Burhanpore had been 
evacuated by the enemy on his approach, and on the 21st of 
the same month, Assirghur “the key of Dekhan, surrendered 
with all Scindia s dominions in that province Thence this 
division proceeded to Berar, threatening Ga'wilghur, the pnncipol 
fortress of the Rajah This movement the Rajah marched to 
counteract — Wellesley advancing also, to support Colonel Stephen 
son 8 detachment On the 29th November the two divisions of 
• the British army united, taking up a position, six miles from the 
Rajah s force, which was posted on the plains of Argaum On 
being apprized o^ the proximity of the enemy, the British 
General, with that characteristic intrepidity and confidence, which 
so eminently distinguished all his campaigns whether in India 
or in Etirope, resolved to attack them immediately The battle 
of Argaum was fought in the evemng and resulted in the com 
plete defeat of the Rajah s force , thirty eight pieces of cannon 
remaining in the hands of the assailants In consequence of this 
success no time was lost in investing Gawilghur, which was reach 
ed after a verv toilsome march through the mountains, and token 
on the 14th December, after a hard fought and desperate struggle, 
in which the bravery and courage of the British forces were 
especially notable Thus were Rie operations against Scindia 
and the Rajah of Berar in the South completely successful, nor 
were those conducted by the Commander m Chief in the North 
less able in their progress or satisfactory m tbeir results 

On the 7th August General Lake broke up from Ca-wnpore, 
intending directly to attack General Perron the French officer in 
Scindia s service formeri]^ mentioned, who, in consequence of 
his chief B protracted absence at Pfina, bad acqiiired and 
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assumed sovereign power and state in northern Hindustan On 
the morning of the 29th the Bntish troops entered the Mahratta 
territory — Perron having drawn up his troops appairently waiting 
for the conflict in a strong position near Alyghur On the 
approach of the British oav^ry however, the French force 
speedily retreated leaving the town of Ooel in possession of the 
attacking force Preparations were then made for attacking the 
fortress of Alyghur which were protracted, however, for a few 
days to try the effects of negotiation and bribery These 
proving unsuccessful, an assault was determined on, and on the 
4th September, after a very severe engagement, Alyghur was taken 
by storm A vast quantity of jmlitary stores, and two hundred 
and eighty one pieces of cannon thus fell into the hands of the 
BnUsh J'he fall of Alyghur was gpeedily followefl by Perroifs 
surrender to the Commander in Chief, a circumstance caused, 
not so much by the progress of the Bntish arms as Ijy the loss 
of Scindia s favor and the unfaithfulness of the French General s 
subordinates The indecision and apparent pusillanimity gf 
Perron however, had not been communicated to Bourquin, one of 
his Generals of division On the 11th of September that officer 
met General Lake, about six miles from Delhi and there took up 
his position with such judgment and skill, that it was not until 
the Bntish commander had drawn him from his advantageous 
post by a stratagem that victory declared for the forces of the 
Compunv This was the fiual blow to French power on the 
Jumua — three days after the battle, Bourquin and four other 
French officers surrendered themselves to the British 

The conquerors lost no time in advancing to Delhi, where they 
were joyously rece ved by the heir of the Moguls — the unfortu 
Date and aged Shah Allum, who, m all the misery of l^elpless 
ness and blindness had dragged on a wretched existence subject 
to the power of Scmdia and his French Generals The cou 
trast between the former state and present condition of th.Q 
Mogul Emperors is thus eloquently desenbed by Thornton — 

The trmmph of the Bntish anna under General Lalce opened » new scene. 
Immediately after the battle the Emperor had despatched a message to the victori 
ouB commander, offering the monarch s congratalationa and soliciting protection. 
An appropriate answer was returned and on the 16 th. of September the heir of 
Timur so long the victim of adverse fortune seated in the cap^ of his ancestors, 

S we audience to the English general In that place his pi^ecessors, clothed in 
e most gorgeous productions of the loom, had sate npon tLones formed of Mid 
and made radiant % a dazshng profusion of the most costly jewels. Around Sieiii 
had stood hundreds of obeeqi^us guards and dependents, waiting m mute and 
watchful attention the expression of then: sovercigne will and ready to give it effect 
as soon as uttered while vassals from distant countries, or tihoir representatives, 
tendered respectful homage to the lord of the faithful throughout India, and wooed 
hii favour by presents worthy of bis rank. Far dj^ent was the scene which met 
the eye of tlm Bntish general and his attendants. Beneath a snmll and ragged ca 
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Bop}r tlM ^>pf«naoe of wfaiiA seemed « uMcker^ of regal ftate, eeAe one iflioee age 
eaoeeded that naullj att a in e d bgr man, but in whose Mipeartace the opera^ of 
time was kas apparent than that of kng and hopeless niiseiy Ei£^<<three years 
bad passed over his head, and they bad been fflled with tzonble and sorrow 
While hit name was held in reverence throughout India, bis life had been paseed 
amid poverty danger and soffining and all aroond bun at this moment m^icated 
tile most wretched destitotiom Bat tbrar was one element of nuseiy greater than 
iH The light of heaven, tiie common sonrce of enjoyident to the proep^tis and 
the wretdwd, shone not for him — the fimeof nature was to him a Uank. The miser- 
able sat i s f a c tion of contrasting the i^ipearauce of all things around him then with 
former scenes was denied hum Strangers firom a far distant country stood Wore 
him — in their hands was his fate — they addressed to him words of sympathy and 
hindnesi, and comfort, bat be could not read in their countenances a confirmation 
of the fmndly language vduch fell on his ear Poor dependent, aged, mfirm and 
^htless, the head of the empire illostrated m his person the wide-spread ruin 
wnich had oTerwbelmed the empire itself '1 

• Lehving Oplonel Ochterlony to hold Delhi with a competent 
force, the Commander m Cb ef next directed his attention to 
Agra, which he reached on the 4 th of October Here a sharp 
conflict tf^vaited the British troops in the town and principal 
mosque (which were occupied by seven battalions of regular in 
fentry) ere approaches could be made to the fort On the 10th 
an attack was made upon this force which was perfectly success 
ful, and with all the nckleness of Asiatics, no sooner had those 
battahons been defeated, than they transferred their services to 
the British commander Seven days subsequently the fort but 
rendered, a practicable breach having been opened m its ramparts 
Of all the remilar forces of Scmoia m this part of India there 
remamed now fifteen regular battalions untouched which had been 
sent to the north by him early in the campaign, and two others 
which had joined these from Delhi They were occupying a si 
tuation near Laswam, about thirty miles north east of Agra, and, 
from their excellent artillery, were an object of considerable ap 
prehen won to the Commander m Chief He resolved therefore 
to march against theaoi at once, a project which he put into ex 
eontion at the end of October Amving first with his cavalry, 
although he found them strongly entrenched, be resolved to attack 
them at once with that arm, aided by his mounted artillery No 
impression oould be made however upon the well appointed and 
compact masses of the Mahrattas, until the arrival of the mfkntrv, 
when a hard fought battle, with severe loss, gave victory at last 
to the British “ I never, wrote General Lake to Marquess 
Wellesley, I never was in so severe a busmess in my life or 
any thing like it, and pray to God, I never may be in snch a si 
Cuation again, and again, '' 1 thmk, without exception, yester 
day was me most anxious day 1 ever experienced, for had we 
been beaten by these brigades, the consequences attending such 
a defeat must have been^ most £stal These fellows fought hke 
devils, or radiei heroes, and had we not made a disposition for 
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attack in a stylo that we should have done against the most for 
midable army that we could have been oppos^ to, I venly believe 
from the position they bad taken, we might have fiuled * These 
assertions of the General will serve to give some idea of the temble 
nature of the battle of Laswam, which our limits compel us thus 
cursorily to notice It was in its results, however completely 
success^l, all the enemy s battalions were eut up or taken, and 
slrventy guns captured, with all their baggage and ammunition 

Thus, after a struggle of three months, of which the conclud 
ing blow was the most desperate, fell the dominions of Scmdia 
upon the Jumna, with the seat of the Mogul, into the hands of 
the British General Lake s proCTess had been one of unmter 
rupted success a success so easily obtained in the first j)art of 
the campaign, that bis conduct in^the battle of Laswam may*b^ 
justly accused of rashness, but as that battle was the one in 
which he was most near to being defeated, so was it that also 
which entailed the greatest loss on the enemy and which was far 
the most decisive in its results 

We now return to General Wellesley s operations in the south 
The battle of Argaum gained that intrepid chief had invested 
and taken as we have said, with considerable difficulty the 
fortress of Gawilghur These two successes following so rapidly 
upon each other, at length aroused the Mahratta chiefs to a 
sense of the necessity of mating peace if they wished any por 
tion of territory to remain to them, and accordingly, the Kajah 
of Berar lost no time in concluding a separate treaty with tbo 
British General, who for this purpose had been armed with 
plenipotentiary powers General Wellesley^as not a man to be 
tampered with by Mahratta tnckery, and he plainly told the 
ministers of the Rajah what concessions would satisfy the Bntish 
Government, and that these must be made faithfully find truly, 
or he should proceed conquenng On *one occasion when the 
Vakil of the Rajah had exclaimed against the exorbitance 
of these demands the General coolly replied that " the Rtgah was 
a great politician that he ought to have better calculated hia 
chances of success before he began the war, but that having 
commenced it, it was proper, he should suffer, before he should 
get out of the scrape The Mahratta was oonvmced at length 
^at with such an unbending character, diplomacy, however 
cunning was useless and onm 17th. De^mber, 1803, a treaty 
was concluded by which the Rajah yielded 'to hrseonqimun the 
province of Cuttack with Balasore, together with aU ^ temtones 
of which he had collected the revenues in conjunction with the 
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Subadhar of the Dekhan, westward of the Wurdah He was 
further to renounce all claims on the temtones of the Company 
or Its allies, and to admit of the mediation of the former m any 
disputes with the latter Farther he was to take into his service 
no French or Amencans, nor any Europeans without the consent 
of the Company 

This important treaty concluded, and the whole force of Berar 
thus detached from the alhance, Soindia could have little pros 
pect of success He was therefore anxious to conclude a treaty 
also with the British General, but was at least equally anxious 
also to avoid the concessions which the conquerors were deter 
mined to extort At length by the 30th his conseot was re 
luctanfly obtained to all the R-ipulations deemed necessary, and 
orf that day, the treaty was si^ed, by which ho lost the greater 
part of his domimons By this agreement he ceded all his rights 
of sovereignty in the country between the Jumna and the Ganges 
and to the northward of the temtones belonging to the Rajahs 
of Jeypur, Judcpur, and Gohud, with each of whom subsequent 
treaties were concluded , he ceded the fort and tomtory of 
Baroach, which were retained by the British, as well as those of 
Ahmednugger which they gave to the Peishwa , the temtory 
between the Adjunti hills and the Godavery, which Scindia 
gave up by this treaty the British transferred to the Nizam as 
well as the territory to the we8t\%ard of the Wurdah obtained 
from Berar , lastly, Scindia renounced all claims upon Shah 
Allum upon the British Government, or its allies the Subadhar 
the Peishwa, and the Guikwar Certain lands belonging to the 
family of Scindia the districts bv tins treaty ceded to the 
Bntish, it was stipulated, should still remain in their former 
occupancy, whilst pensions allotted by this chief to his depen 
dents donved from similar lands were confirmed to the extent 
of seventeen lakhs of rlipees a year On the whole then we can 
scarcely allow that he was treated with any extraordinary seventy 
in the treaty under consideration — he hod voluntarily drawn 
Ills sword against the Bntish power he had been totally de 
feated and lay at the mercy of that power a great portion of 
his territories wjis certainly taken from him, but the whole lay 
at the mercy of his conquerors so that instead of bewaihng their 
rapacity, he should rather, we conceive have applauded their 
clemency 

Two months subsequently, on the 27th February 1804, a sup 
plementary treaty to the former was concluded with Scindia 
intended to place him in a situation capable of opposing Holkar, 
if necessary, to whose movements and projects our attention 
must be speedilv directed * By this agreement the Bn^sh Go- 
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vernment was to supply Scmdia with a force of dOOO Infantry^ 
and the usual proportion of Artillery, the expense of which was 
to be defrayed firom the resources of the ceded districts, whilst 
It was expressly supulated by that crafty Chieftain, and agreed 
to by the British General, that this force was not to be 
stationed within his temtory, evidently with the intention that 
It might not there acquire influence The policy of these con 
cessions by Colonel Wellesley has been applauded by V6U10U8 
writers, and was not certainly impugned by the Governor General 
we must confess to not seeing in it, however, either prudence 
or wisdom Scindia was very much reduced it is true, and may 
have been infenor to Holkar in strength but in what lay the 
necessity of putting them on a footing of equality ? Besides, was 
It not known previously that they had hushed up their mutual^ 
grounds 6f quarrel, in order to act together against the British, 
and why might they not do so again ? And if such a con 
tingency was however distantly, to be apprehended, wduld it not 
be impolitic to make one of the parties stronger than he would 
otherwise be ? Again it was argued that Scmdia was now poor 
and could not support this force from his own resources — this 
fact granted we conceive proves more convincingly the ease 
with which his future enmity might have been frustrated did he 
really want the force, by its being msisted on that it should bo 
quartered m his territories 

Thus, by the able movements and masterly operations of 
Lake m the north and Wellesley in the south, was peace 
re established, a peace which the Governor General fondly 
hoped would be, if not perpetual at least; prolonged The 
Peishwa had been restored to his throne, and to a nominal 
sovereignty the British Government obtaining the reality — the 
Rajah of Berar had been convinced ol his own impotence, and 
an extensive and valuable province of his^kingdom added to the 
British possessions — the Frenck force threatening the north 
western frontier had been destroyed and the seat of the Moguls 
transferred to the British — Scmdia, the crafty, proud and 
energetic pnnee, who had been so long accustomed to success, 
that he believed he had for ever parted company with defeat, had 
been humbled — his finest provinces, his strongest fortresses had 
been tom from his iron gnp, and a force granted to protect him, 
by that power in which he thought if was presumption ere while 
to conclude a treaty with the Feishwa without his consent Be 
Bides all t.hiH too the Nizam had gained extensive temtones, 
and the Peishwa s domimons had been stxengthened and m 
creased — so that the greatest of the BnUsh aUiee shared in the 
oonsequences of their success Reflecting on all that had been 
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done, then, we can scarcely wonder that the Marquess Wellesley 
BOW anticipated a prolonged peace-'an anboipation, which, 
however reasonable, was d^tined to be disappointed 

Hitherto we have seen the Bntish arms tnuxnphanb in every 
senous encounter with the Mahrattas We have now however 
to view a new phase of this strange, eventful history and to behold 
those arms lately so victonous, sullied by defeat and tarnished 
by flight 

Jeswunt Bao Holkar, we have said, was a party to the alhance 
between Scindia and the Rajah of Berar m the late war He 
had not given these chiefs, however, any effectual assistance in 
consequence of the panic produced by the battle of Assye, at 
its ve^ commencement In Pecember 1803 Holkar, with his 
^ifcBmy, took upta position threatening the allies of the British, 
and commenced a senes of depredations to which the latter were 
not disposed to submit, however much they might be the prac 
tice of hi& nation The Commander in Chief, therefore on the 
conclusion of the war just narrated, did not disband his army 
but kept it at Agra ready for operations, if such should prove 
necessary A correspondence commenced between the two 
leaders in January 1804, which led to no satisfactory results 
— General Lake requmug that Holkar should retire to hm 
own dominions or at least to those of his family which 
he claimed, whilst that chief in return made demands so 
eKorbitant the price of his comphance as entirely to preclude 
any probability of a aettlemeuL Under these circumstances 
there was no resource but for the Bntish government to compel 
a retreat, and this the Commander in chief, under instruotiqna 
firom the Governor General, marched to effect m the month of 
April 

We have already noticed the prog^ress of an unpohtio and vain 
confldenoe m the b^eae^ of General Lake, which had nearly been 
the cause of a defeat at Laswam This overweening reliance in 
Bntish resources, and imdue contempt for those of their enemies, 
had been gradually developing themselves in the Commander 
in chiefs mind from the ^t penod of his first advance into 
the Mahratta temtones and a considerable portion of the disas 
ters which we have now to record, may, we conceive, be traced to 
the consequ^ioes of this foUy 

The temtones of the of Jynaghur being threatened by 

Holkar • position, General Lake sent a detachment of three bat 
tahona under Colonel Monson of H M 76th Begt, to protect 
them The approach of this force caused Holkar to suspend his 
depredations and retreat rapidly to the south Oolonsl Monson 
pursued, the Commandant advancing also m hm rear 
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Oq the 10th May a happy omen of future suobess attended the 
British m the capture of Uie fort of Tonk Rampura, by Colonel 
Don dispatched from the mam body for that purpose — an 
omen boMB\cr which subsequeut c\ents unfortunaUly belied 
The flight of Holkar for it can ecarcelv be called a retreat was 
rapid m the extreme bo much so indeed tliat the Commandci 
w chief buarae wear\ of pursuing so despicable a “free hooter 
and accordingly marched back hia troops into quarters leaving 
Monson to guard against Holkar s return, with whom it was 
expected that Colonel Murray from Guzerat acting under 
General Wellesleys orders would cooperate It has been 
asserted that tins retreat of (general I ake was necessitated by 
the suflciingshis armv endured m«cun sequence of tlie hot yvmds, 
but il so how were Colonels Monson and Afiurav'^ifh their 
tacbmciit5 expected to siirMve tCem ? The fact was General 
Lake dcsj>]«ed Holkai s foice too mueb and belicrcd Monson s 
cktachmtnt alone more than a match ioi bini * 

Hu hist rcscrscs experienced were in the luwlv acquired 
province of Bundebund where om of Holkar s Generals fell 
suddenly upon two companits ol BriUsh sepoys mid artillery 
nun whom he completclv destroyed taking their guns and 
tniiibnis 111 the me an time Holkai contuiiud icticaling aud 
Alorrson (uhaucitig — the latter having been cousicUrablv lein 
lorced Kotah aud the pass ol Mokundra were successively 
passed b bolli armies and on the 1st ol July the British leader 
atuicked and took the strong fortress of Hinglaisghur one of 
the old» ^t posbcbsious of Holkar s family About fiity miles 
in advance of tin Mokundra pass wluthei* Monson now pro 
eeeded be expected to get supplies and to comnumicate with 
Colonel Murray whom ho supposed to be advancing from 
Guzerat to Oujem The supplies however wcio ruft forth 
coming ID the abundance which ho had anticipated, and 
Murray had formed the extraordinary resolution ol retreat 
mg bthaid the Maine river and was now actually falling 
hack for that purpose Tina posture of affairs was doubtless 
what Holkar was waiting for Like the wary tiger he had been 
but flying to entice his enemy into toiL whence he could not ex 
tncate himself, and was now preparing for a fatal spring When 
Murrav resolved on retreating he was in Malwa at the other side 
of the Chumbul river This he no^ recrossed with his army 
and confronted Monson The British ofiicer lesolved to retreat 
to the Mokundra pass, instead of measuring swords with the 

• See bi# letter to the Governor Q«nenl» dated July 21, 1801 Welle«ley detpatchea 
lY 178 
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Mabratta * freebooter, as Geoeral Lake was fosd of styling 
him Two reasons induced him to take this step, first a scarcity 
of grain, and secondly the absence of two detachments of bis 
force, one gone for a supply, and another advancing from Hing 
laisgiiur On the 8th before daybreak he commenced his retreat 
— a retreat os impolitic and unwise as had been his advance — 
leaving hia cavalry on the ground he had occupied, with orders 
to follow m half an hour When he had advanced twelve miles 
on the road, intelligence was brought that the cavalry left behind 
bad been cut to pieces by Holkars On the 9th he reached the 
Mokundra pass in safety On the 10th the Mahratta army made 
Its appearance and on the lltb Holkar summoned Colonel Mon 
^eon to surrender This modest request was of course refused and 
‘^an attack from the enemy waa the result which was bravely re 
pulsed The British leader, however felt no return of dbnfidence 
in his own^ resources in consequence of this success Next morn 
mg he was on the road to Kotah where he hoped to obtain shelter 
and provisions— leaving his camp standing to deceive the enemy 
The retreat of a dispirited arm) in the midst of severe ram 
and overinundatcd roads, with a powerful enemy in its rear, was 
not calculated to win to it many Inends or to confirm tlie waver 
mg in then allegiance Arrived after enduring numerous hard 
ships, at Kotah, the Rajah told Colonel Monson that he bad no 
provisions and could not admit him into the town Without food 
or rest or hope therefore this disastrous retreat was to be conti 
nued — tlie heavens still conspiring to render it more toilsome 
and gloomy bv repeated deluges of ram On the 15th scarcely 
a week after tlie foolish and vain glorious advance, the guns 
were obliged to be abandoned and the march was continued over 
a country completely covered with water At length the Chum 
bul was Tcacncd and re crossed, the two armies having exactly 
reversed their situation since they had last forded it — Monson 
now flying, and Holkar pursuing On the 29th the British force 
reached Tank Hampura where it was joined by a reinforcement 
of two battalions and some artillery and where Monson, by his 
dela) mg, appeared to have decided on making a stand, as be cer 
tainly might have done But no, retreat retreat was still the 
cry the moment the enemy made his appearance and whilst the 
Commander in Chief, with that supercilious contempt of his 
enemy which led to so many disasters was writing to the Gover- 
nor General that Holkar s “ insolence was ‘ abominable 1 and 
that he would not easily ** get his cavalry again to attack British 
infantry * that “ freebooter was dnving before him with pre- 
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cipitate and headlong haste the force which had been intended to 

crush him 

On the 22d of August Colonel Monson reached the Banas 
nver, which was found unfordable for two days, an interval which 
gave the Mahrattas tune to approach They were again beaten 
oflf however and the river crossed on the 24th with the loss of 
the Briti<«h baggage, whilst no attempt whatever appears to have 
been made to prevent the passage of the enemy On the night 
of the 28th Rushailghur was reached where the Bntish leader 
met with convincing proofs of Scindia s hostibtv in an attack 
from a portion of his troops Disasters were now thickening 
round this devoted army — thejwant of resolution m their leader, 
the strength of their enemy s tfavalry the defection of their 
ft lends the loss of their artillery ^he inclemency fif the weathbr 
all combined to depress their spmts and cut off all chance of 
ultimate safety At Rushailghur two companies of in/antry and 
four hundred horse deserted to the enemy — on the 28th all order 
on the much was lost, — numbers perished — and, by the 30th of 
August all who had escaped the enemy amved at Agra Such 
was the consummation of Holkar s abominable insolence ' 

The consequences of this most disastrous retreat were serious 
and lamentable By the successes of the British troops in the 
Dekhan and Hindustan dunng the previous war with Scindia 
and Berar the native princes had been convinced of the supon 
ority of the British power to any forces which they could bring 
into tbe field — battle after battle had been won, fortress after 
fortress hud been taken however numerous the enemy however 
strongly fortified the place of refuge success attended the Bntzsh 
arms with uniformity and seemed stamped upon their banner 
But how easy is the work of destruction how diflScu^t that of 
construction ' A maniac may, in playfuj or malicious madness, 
destroy the monument of architecture which was reared by gemua 
and labor and has stood for centunes ' One year of impolicy, 
imbecillity or irresolution may irreparably injure the political 
fabric which it has taken a hundred years to consolidate • and so 
the prestige which a hundred vie tones has scarcely sufficed to 
confirm may be shaken or destroyed bv one signal reverse So 
was it in the present instance Scindia and the petty chiefs on 
the borders of the Bntish temtones began now to look again 
with hope for a restoration of lost power and where fear and 
humility formerly prevailed, resolution and defiance were now 
to be met The influence acqmred by the victones of Assye, 
Argaum, Gawilghur, Delhi, Agra and Laswarri had well nigh 
been destroyed by the fatal consequences of Lake s vam oonifi 
denoe a]^d Monson s temerity — that ufifortimat^ retreat 
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Immediate measures were takeu by the British authorities 
to put matters on a different footing and to check the * abomi 
nablc insolence of Holkar An army equipped for light 
movements was assembled by the Commander in Chief at Cawn 
pore and marched against Holkar on the 3rd of September On 
the 22nd it hod arrived at Agra anotlier portion of the arm) 
of Hindustan being posted at Secundra only six miles distant 
On the ndiauco of the British forcts towards Aluttra early in 
October Holkar drew off to the noith west along the bank 
of tlic Jumna the Commander in Chief using his utmost e\cr 
tions to bring the enemy to action but without effect Holkar 
not only knew when to strike bqt when to rctieat also Whilst 
this distingmshcd tree hooter was gradually leading the 
"British genend to the norlji wtst he had despatched his In 
fantrs and Ai tillcry to surjiriso Delhi then defended b\ n small 
force of about 800 men under Colonel Oehterloiiv tlio resident 
Genoial Laic had ordered that in e isc of an attiek the eitv 
should ht desirtcd and the citadel alone delendod an order 
which Oehterlony promptly gave to tlie Commandant Colonel 
Burn on the appearance of Holkni s immense force But that 
biavc oflieer deeluied that the eil) also should be dclendcd ex 
ten :3iv e as It w as dilapidati d us was tht. sun onnding wall and 
small as vv us the force to deiend it 1 01 nine duvs did this 
small hand (some companies of winch weie 111 a stale buidenng 
on open mutiiiv ) with its gallant oHieeis witlistand tlu tUtack 
of 20 000 of Holkar s best troojis, hacked h\ tin cannonade of 
100 guns The AlahiaUas weie luiUd and le tired iiom Delhi 
in disgrace— the Iftitish troojis in this gallant deieiice pioved 
•that the valour and ability which In d ht n toloit guided their 
arms had not vet fled and that ihcv wcic still the men who had 
fought ih riasbv, at ■\.ss\e ind at 1 iswuiii 

General Lake leaefied Delhi on the iSth of October where 
be remained till the dlst a jieriod wlm li Holkai busily einplo>ed 
in laving waste the ncwl\ acquired British provinces between 
the Jumna and the Ganges On the dlst, the British forces 
were divided into two parts to oppose tlio two divisions of the 
euem> — that unclei General Frazei going in pursuit of Holkar s 
Aiullery and lufantrv that under the Commander in Chief 
proceeding against Holkar s cavalry lu the Doab On the 12th 
of November General 1 razors forces oame up with the army of 
which thev weie in search m the vicinity of Gobiirdun, the left 
of the enemy resting on the fort of Deeg whence the battle that 
ensued gets its name On the 13th the enemy who were 
strongly posted, and defended by a very powerful park of Artil 
lery were attacked by the^^ntish forces on all aides and dnven 
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from tlie field with the loss of two thousand men and eighty 
Be\en pieces of cannon This victory was purchased by the 
loss of nearly six hundred on the side of the British with theix 
brave commander who died a few days after the battle in conse 
queiice of a wound recened in it 

On the J7tJi of the ‘'Oinc month tlie victory of Deeg was 
followed h\ another still more decisive gamed by General 
Lake On the night of that d w Holkurs camp with its thou 
sands of shimheiing horse and men, was buiqiiised hy the 
Bnlish tu'^aln nding m to put an cud to its (piietudo and 
their slumbers Iho Irethoottr rode off with all the at 
Uudants lit could muster speedily as his horse could carry him 
thicc thousand of his mtn h iviifg lalltn in tlie attack whilst 
hifa forte was still further dtert iseij b> dtseiUou afld dispeision 
d ht coni|)ltlrnf.ss of tlit siiipiizo iiihv ht tstiniafcd from the 
fact of flit Bmibh iorte haiing lost but two mcii J^ullod and 
twt nr^ woumlcd 

Tilt form ss of Dccg whifh hdongtd to the Rajah of Bhurt 
poK was tht next object of attack bv the British forces Pro 
ft\s(dhf an allv ol tin Biilish tlic Rajah had slu wu his rtrt/ 
scnliiijcits h\ aiding the Maliiattns with a bod\ of horsi and 
filing on tin British forces from Dteg during tin battle fought 
undci Us walls On the 1 Jth Dcccmbci J ord Lake took up his 
jKisiiKii fur the sic^c — on the ‘•ixtuiuh u breaching battery was 
opened and on the 2 hd the foitress wa^ stormccl Thus was 
the \car bi ought to i dose m the midst of renewed 

Butc( ‘-ses gaiiifd b\ tin Biiiish fuicis Nor were those re 
coidcd the oiil\ ones so g lined llolkui s dominion south 
ol the TijiU and west of the Chumbul in the Bekhan 
wort respLctivtly taken possesbion of hy Colonels Waiyice and 
Mum 

Into the Jnstory of the succeeding six months of the Mar 
qucbs ^dlcslty b administiation wc eai not particularly enter 
A hiief digest of the operations of the armies such as wo have 
hitherto given mav suffate to convey some idea to the reader of 
the manner in which those operations were directed and of the 
never tinng energy of the head of the Government who planned 
them But the history of n siege such as that of Bhurtpore 
or the jiroeds of bcindias treason and the interminable 
diplomacy to which it gave rise are not matters which can be 
crowded into the small remaining space now left us Suffice it 
therefore to state that on the Ist of January 1805, Bhurtpore 
was invested by Lord Lake, that in numerous assaults he wa* 
repulsed and that finally the Rajah appears to have become so 
conviDcej^ of the hopelessness of Holiar s cau^e that he was 
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glad to conclude a treaty in April of the same year, greatly to 
Uie advantage of his enemies The failure in this siege is pro 
bably to be attributed to the want of an efficient artillery in the 
British camp a want ansiug perhaps from Lord I ake s undue 
depreciation of the strength of the fort and of the Rajah s re 
Bourtes as much as from his undue confidence in the valour 
of his troops — that \alour was as conspicuous in the siege as it 
had been before but against deep ditches and mud walls defend 
ed by undaunted men, ^alou^ alone could do little * 

The loss of so po>\erful an ally as the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
reduced Holkar to the lowest position as a chief and as a leader 
. Other chieftains also were ready sgaiii to join what appeared to 
^thenv to he the strongest side And to desert him whom fortune had 
a'lreudy dcseAtd Surrender howe\er he does not seem to have 
thought of but continued to carry on a desultory warfare with 
his cavalry ravaging the country when there was any thing to be 
gamed by so doing filing when his enemies advanced and 
advancing when they retreated —but still looking probably to 
the CO operation of Scindia as the one gleam of light still left 
him in the deepening gloom of his horizon Scmdia ap 
pears to ha^e been misled hj the defence of Bhurtpore into 
the belief that matters were again becoming more favorable for 
the Mahrattas aud that if he joined Holkar at this cusis the 
British might be routed But ho was not a man of sufficient 
energy of cliaiacter to stiike at tlio proper lime 4nMous to ward 
ofi the consequences of his maieh if events turned out unpropi 
tiouslv ho siill innintained c ommunications with the Bntish 
protesting in replv to the Resident s remonstiances that his only 
^object was to make peace between the two enemies On the 
15tli Apul two davs pievious to the signing of the treaty 
between the British ap<l the Rijuh of Bhurtpore Holkar joined 
Scmdia, the latter still temporizing with the Biitish The 


* A writer m the FaU India Unitt‘d *'en fcy Journal fully bears us oat in this censure 
of Lord f ake WrilniR of the supenuteuding Fngnieer he Bays if an officer of the 
requisite abiliiy mid experience bad been j^jresent, u is doubtrul whedier he would have 
been attenled to for to vonfident hoas //w Ceiieral tn the rest tleu bravery ]f Au trotmt 
and ao impatient tcifhal that he could hardly brook the delay that tea* neceuary to enable 
ht* gun* to make a breach tn the rampart* He had undertaken to beaieire a large, 
pop^ous and strong place with means that were totally inadequate for such an enter 
prise and in a mdt/aty point o/ view he teas highly culpable 
The attenuve student of Lord Lake s compai^B c«umot,we conceive fad to be struck 
with the projrresa of overweening confidence lu Bntish resources which possessed him. 
The ease with which he destroyed or dispersed the French corps of Oeaeral Perron in 
his first campaign appears to bars done him infinite harm In the stortning of Agra ha 
was indebted for success to the unconquerable resolution of his men alone — at Lsswsrrl 
his vain confidence had well nigh caused lum to lose the victory — at Bhurtpore it 
occasioned the loss of thousands and nltimato defeat To os it appears straim that 
this failing did not prominsntly ste^e the histonaxis of Bntisb India— Mill and Thom 
ton even Wilson on]y incidentally noboes it 
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junction With Holkar, and the refusal to comply with the Go- 
vernor General s wishes, induced the British resident to demand 
from Scindia leave to depart a permission which was not grant 
ed, however, although enforced by the authoritative order of 
the Governor General Compliance would have been speedily 
enforced by the weighty arguments of Lord Lake s ariillery, 
had not a change come over the spirit of the councils at Calcutta 
Towards the end of July the Marquees Cornwallis nrn\ed in 
India and superseded his illustnoiis predecessor in its Govern 
inent Lord Wellesle\ aware tliat he must speedily arrive, had 
somewhat delayed the execution of measures which he conceived 
to be absolutely necessary in order that his successor might have 
an opportunity of confirming llieii or pursuing others without 
emharmssment Accordingh, wh^n Lord Coinwallis nniveJ^ 
affairs were in the position we have indicated Holkar Stindia, 
and all the other insurgent spirits of theMahrattas weie together. 
Lord Lake was prepared for hostilitus the British resTdent was 
Bull detained by btindia and the demands of that chief were ns 
exoibitant as ever Into the policy pursued by the successor 
of the Marquess Wtlleslev in compliance with the wishes of 
the Dircctois or into the course followed by Sir George Bailow 
on Lord Cornwallis death does not come within the scope 
of this article for us to enter — suffice it to say that policy seems 
to have been dictated by but one priunpl© — the desire to con 
elude a peace on a/ti/ terms Scmdias insults were to be submit 
ted to and the demands of the conquered Holkar were to he 
complied with the faithful allies of the Bnlish were to be sur 
rendered to the tender mercies of Mahrattau 'fiee hooters and 
the successes of three vears of war were to be recompensed by* 
the surrendei of territories and tlio abandonment of friends • 

We have now brought the administration of the Marqufss Wei 
lesley to a close and in biiefly summing uf) the character of that 
administration it will not bo necessary for us to enter particu 
iarly into Us vanous acts These liave been fieely criticized as 
they successively came before our notice We have shewn our 
selves, we trust no blind or indiscriminate admirers of his go 
vernment — where wrong was apparent, we have duly noted it, 
where injustice was done we have not feared to denounce it, 
where praise appeared to us to be due, it has been given Our 
sketch IS imperfect and somewbat burned but our limits must be 
remembered — the acts of Lord Wellesley s government, recorded 
at any length, would fill a volume, not merely on article in a 
Review 

It has been urged that the Marquess administration was 
characterized by excessive ambition and rapacity, that bis system 
of defenmve alliance ** was unpohtic and unsouild, that in oppo 
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Bition to the dictates of wisdom Jie was food of engagmg lu war 
That hiB procedure with regard to the minor states brought 
under British control during Ins government is not in every 
case to be defended, we have already shewn to be our conviction, 
but that Ins ad mini strati on was charactenzed b) rapacity, we 
unhesitatingly deny — and as to bis ambition we ba\e vet to 
leam that ambition is a crime That he was not rapacious may 
be jirovcd by his conduct to M\sore there the whole country was 
at hits nitrc), he could ha\c annexed it all to the British tern 
torn s, but he did not so Oude la> at his me^c^ he did not 
annex it, but merely jirovided foi tlie salet) of the Bntibh fiontier 
as poln y demanded that he shoyld do Berar was conquered 
he took only and left the Kst Scinduis foKe was aiiui 

"dilated find lie lestortd liim J-o a gioat poition of his donmnons 
If tlitse be insfances ol nijiat-itv wo strangclv imsmidi rstaud 
the term But lie wus ambitious ^ He was — but not luoidinate 
ly or trnitorouslj so He was ambitions that the Biitish enijiirc m 
India sliould be supreme — tliat BritisJi interests should bf secure 
— (linttlu Inesof l^ritish subjects should be safe Hoes Mis ambi 
tion then, we ask ciimmate a British ml ir ’ If so we sliould be 
glad to learn what ambition would be toninKiidnble m linn 
The failure of lord tllesle^ s B\steni ol dclaisivc alliance 
in the case of Seindia is siirelv not sufiicicnt to biand that 
sysUin as utterly impolitic lu the fine of numerous txamples to 
the contrur\ Had bcindia a( ted witli oidni lr^ jinulencc with 
ordinary sagncitv, with ordinarv icgaid for Jus own inter 
ests lie would never have allowid himsell to ha\e been 
drawn into nlliaiue with Holkar wlun Holkai wus defeated 
and when there existed not a chain e of sueciss Agunst the 
mad tuts of ciiprn lous follN in those entrusted with power what 
Bvslcm'ean seeure us’ btnidias defeetion is to be asenbed 
to Seindias folh iicti to the ]m])ohe^ of \^ellesleys s\stem 
In M\sore that s^stcln of subsidian iilhante appeared to be 
sutecssful — ni Hyderabad it was llie menis of pieventing m 
aurieetion and loiwardiug Biittsli interests — in Oude its lesults 
were so far bt neficial to the people and their sovereigns — in 
Puna it accomplished all that was anticipated If these facts 
be true tlicn can it justh be olqeeted that the svstem wis im 
politic and unsound ? It aecomplished all that was expected 
of It and to condemn it for not accomplishing mote would be 
as absuid as to condemn the conductor of a railway carnage 
because he could not bring it up the side of & mountam 

The charge of Ins being fond of war is so ably refuted in 
Thornton s history, that it will not be necessary to travel over 
the same ground here Jt appears paradoxical to assert and 
yet IS unquestionably true, that Wellesley s administration was 
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a pacific one, although almost constantly engaged m war The 
fact 19, war was the necessity, peace the choice If it had been 
prudence to wait for Tippu s attack if it had been prudence to 
allow Scmdia and the Rajah of Berar to ravage the British 
temtones, if it had been prudence to remain in quarters till 
Holkar chose to invade them then indeed were the wars we have 
briefly recorded in the foregoing pages, unnecessary, — not other 
wise 

In conclusion, it only remains for us to point out one or two of 
the distinguishing excellencies of the administration we have just 
chronicled Lord Wellesley s first great excellence os a Gover- 
nor has not escaped the notice of the leading historians of India 
The excellent choice he mad^of the men by whom his projects 
were to be earned out and his Suiting of the character dispo 
eition and previous habits of the nyin to the work he was calld3* 
on to perform Kiikpatrick and Malcolm at Hyderabad wero 
the able effectors of the reform there carried out — a rq^'orm of so 
much importance and so eminently useful to the British 
Government Generals Hams Baird and Wellesley were the 
instruments of the conquest of M)Sore and what enterpnze was 
e\er more thoroughly successful or more ably consummated? 
Mr Webbe in Madras was the instrument through whu h seve 
ral important negotiations were conducted by tlie Governor- 
Geneial and the perfect success which attended these, proves 
the cajiacity of the agent Colonel Scott and Mr Henry Wei 
lesley m Oude fully anbwered the Governor General s expecta 
tions m bringing about the settlement of that impracticable 
countrv In fine we shall find on a cursory review of the hia 
torv of the Wellesley ndraimstration, that whenever the choice of 
his subordinate 3 lay m the Governor Generals power that choice 
was exercised with a discretion and foresight, which^ave the 
strongest proofs of genius and ability this he resembled all 
great rulers Discrimination in the choice of their inferiors was 
equally a characteristic of C®9ar of Napoleon, of the Duke of 
Wellington and of tlie Marquess Wellesley 

Nor weie the plans which these men were called on to carry 
out unworthy of the men themselves Comprehensive in the 
extreme, suited to the circumstances of the country and to the 
desiderata to be supplied, they afforded the strongest proofs of 
the talent and capacity of the source whence they emanated No 
omission was left to be supplied, no error to be corrected, no 
contingency was forgotten — and whether their object was the 
disbanding of a tumultuous enemy as at Hyderabad, the con 
quest of a powerful kingdom such as Tippu s, the settlement of 
a difficult question such as that connected with the Mahrattas, 
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or the prevention of the evils anticipated from the Affghans- 
invasion every particular of the plan, as well as of the result 
to be attained, was laid down with a precision, an exactitude, 
and an ability which proved the capacity of the drawer The 
Wellesley ‘ Despatches will ever remam an impensbable mo 
nnnient of the indefatigability, the zeal, and the talent of the 
Marquess 

Listly we cannot even on the most cursory inspection of this 
admiaistralioD, avoid being etnick with the promptitude with 
winch every means were seized by which these comprehensive 
plans could be forwarded Circumstances, apparently the most 
inimical were made the means ol bringing about results the most 
^important and beneficial The c'^istence of the French corps at 
Hyderabad was made the insl)*ument of effecting the comjdete 
^ostration of'the Nizam 8 rtaources and ins entire clcpendance 
on the British The threatened invasion of Zemnn SLuh led to 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Persia as well as to the 
settlement of Oude, whilst the flight of the Peishwa from Puna 
was the foundation of British supremacy amongst the Mahrattas 
111 this jiartieular the Marquess Wellesley gave the most decisive 
proof of Ins possession of genius w-hieh ever thus shapes and 
moulds the circumstances of the times and its own position, 
whether those ciicnmslances be favorable or not into the means 
of carry ingout its own pdans and acconiphshiug the ohjects which 
it desires 

This discrimination then in the choice of the men whom he 
employed this comprehensiveness of plan which characterized 
all his sebemes this moulding of all circumstauees to woik out 
ins own ends — these weio the principal chaiactciisties of the 
Marquess Wellesley as a (jovernor and these were the effiiient 
causes of that bucclss which so eminently dibtinguislied his 
admimsTiation He f(j>uud the British powei m India, a second 
rate, if not a subordinate, power — he lelt it supreme the arbiter 
of the dcstmies of the country Let this then be his highest 
praise as it was his noblest work He added anothei to that 
noble list of statesmen and of administrations which distinguish 
the pages of Biitish Indian historv and iii the long list of 
worthies wliose deeds that history chronicles we dare boldly to 
affirm, that there is no name which in future ages will shin© 
more biightly on the roll than that of Wellesley , none of whom 
the future British historian may morejusilv be proud Clives 
name will ever be assonated m that history with successful war 
fare — Hastings with unrivalled diplomacy — Cornwallis with 
consummate prudence, — but that of Wellesley alone with victory, 
diplomacy and prudence combined 
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The brief notice which we have given at the commeocement 
of this article of Lord Welleslt^ 3 early career, previous to his 
appointment as Governor Gen ral, renders it necessary for us 
shortly to noace his subsequent appointments and employments 
He returned from India m January 1806 only to witness the 
death of his former benefactor and friend Pitt with whom he 
had but a single luterview subsequent to his return Wait 
all Mormngtou comes from India and then we shall know some 
thing of it ’ was an observation once made b) that distinguished 
statesman fully proving that he relied on the M irquess ability 
and talent for observation Lord Wellesley was solicited to 
take a place in the new cabinA formed on Pitts death by the 
Duke of Portland but refused to take office un|il the Houas 
of Commons had expressed its opfnion on the charges brought 
against his Indian administration by Mr Pauli, and subsequently 
supported by Lord Folkstone The charges of hi^h crimes 
and misdemeanors committed by Richard Colley Marquess 
Wellesley iSLc <lc related principally to the settlement of Oude 
Lord Folkstone s resolutions were negativtd by a large majority — 
31 voting in favor of 182 against, them A subsequent resolu 
tion commendatory of the Marquess conduct m the transaction 
referred to was moved by Sir John Anstruther and carried trium 
phanily In May 1808 the question of an impeachment was 
again brought before the house by Sir Thomas Turton (in re 
ference to the Carnatic settlement) whose ‘ speech remains as 
a standing disgrace to the speaker, says Lord Wellesley s 
biographer In the course of that speech he openly charged 
the Marquess and Lord Clive with having connived at the 
muider ot the heir to the Nawab s throne * Sir Thomas Turton s 
resolutions and moUon were indignantly negatived by theafiouse 
and Mr Wallace at once moved a vote«ot approbation on the 
conduct of the Marquess It was carried — there being but 
nineteen votes against it 

On the 1st of April 1809 Sir Arthur Wtllesle) was appointed 
General m Chief of the English forces in the Spanish Peninsula, 
then overrun by the legions of Napoleon and on the 80th of 
the same month, bis elder brother the Marquess was nominated 

Ambassador extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to his Catholic 
Majesty Ferdinand the seventh Thus were the distinguished 
abihaes military and diplomatic, of these two distinguished 
brothers of an illustnous house, brought to bear against the 
talent and good fortune of the great French conqueror m the 
field which he had chosen as the battle ground of Europe , and 
never were operauons more successfully conducted than those 
which giEadually resulted in the expiflsion of 4he French from 
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Spain The enthusiaaxn with which the Marqaess was reeeired 
may be judged of from the following account of his arrival at 
Seville by Mr Jacob, M P who witnessed it — 

** The amval of thu celebrated nobleman m Senile produced an ext raor d inary 
■eniation, certamly neither prepared nor fostered by the body to whom he waa 
•ent, whose narrow souls were lealons of hu character and apprehensive lest his 
powerful talenta should detect and expose their contracted policy and futile projects. 
AO the respectable inhabitants of the citv amonjf whom were many of those men 
whose information, patnotism, and energetic minds, had planned and effected the 
first revolution became the leaders on tlus occasion also and conducted the tniunphal 
entry of the Bntwh minister Seville was emptied of its population and the ex 
pscting crowds patiently endured without the city the heat of the sun the priva- 
tion of their me^B and of their siesta, and tranquilly waited from morning tiU 
^dark to welcome the approach of a man whose high rank and distinguished capacity 
Were considered as pledges of the gdherons and dismterested intentions of the 
Monarch he represented. 

The shouts of the people and the tULclamotions of the multitude, v ere genuine 
and unequivocal demonstrations of the strong feelings of the nation but the conduct 
of thoir rulers discovered merely that routine of coraphmonts which the hollow intn 
goes o^a Court may teach, — but what lie, who had niled such Courts m India, knew 
how to appreciate. The welcome of Lord Wellesley had perhaps, been increased 
by the news of his brother s victoir at Talavera but at Seville all was nnmixed 

S oy at the arrival of a man whose nation was venerated whose character had 
cd him and to whose high qualities they looked up for deliverance from the 
ament of a body of men fortuitously raised to the unlimited exercise of 
the executive and legislative power of a great naUon 

The abilities of the talented Marquess were however speedily 
Bought again in England itself and his important mission m 
Spain was transferred to his brother Mr Henry Welleslej by 
whom it was ably fulfalled 

The duel between Mr Canning and Lord Castlereagb and 
the subsequent reuremeiit of the Duke of Portland having 
broken np tlie cabinet of which the last mentioned nobleman 
had been the head Mr Perceval and Lord Liverpool proceeded 
to form ‘another without deluv in which the Marquess Wellesley 
received the appointment of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Into the negotiations which the Marquess conducted 
with the Umted States of America in this new capacity which 
negotiations led remotely to the war of 1812 , or into the part 
which Lord Wellesley took m the Regency quesUon in January 
of that veur, it will not be possible for us to enter , suffice it to 
say that m all that emanated from his pen or tongue as well as 
in his acUons, he upheld the dignity of Ins office and hia conn 
try, without compromising himself individually But it was m 
the energetic assistance which he gave to his brothers in tha 
Peninsula, that his position in the Secretanat was of most use 
and importance to the welfare of England T/tere the blow 
was first struck which, m conjunction with the retreat from 
Moscow, humbled the po^er of Napoleon and levelled his pnde 
With the dust. 
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On the 19tih February 1812 the Marquess resigned his posi 
tion in the Government, in consequence ol differences of opinion 
with his colleagues as to the manner m which the war m Spain 
should be supported, the Government in Ireland conducted and 
with reference also to the emancipation of the Homan Catholics, 
a measure which he strongly advocated In May of the same 
year, the Prince Regent c^led upon him in conjunction with the 
Earl of Moira (sub'^equently the Marquess Hastings and Gover 
nor General of India) to form a ministry which however he was 
unable to accomplish and accordingly Lord Liverpool remained 
at the head of affaiis Iii the course ot the same year he distm 
giiibhed himself greatly by a*sp^ech on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation whuh proved at once his liberal idias, his argiip 
mentativ^ power and his goodness*of heart * 

From this ijenod till 18^1 we find the Mai quess pnncipally 
engaged as a Parliamentary spenktr nltematily condemning 
and lauding the ineasuics of the Government as they seemed 
to bun to be fi night with evil or good to the countrv In that 
year ho was appointed to the high office of Loid Lieutenant 
of Ireland m which his taste for splendor and mngnificence 
was displavecl m the giaudeur of the viceregal court no Itsa 
than was bis wisdom in the settlement of the troubles of that 
unfortunate country then as now convulsed with tumult and 
disorder During lus admunstiation the most even handed 
justice was dealt out to all piriies ui tho island The Orange 
Societies on the one hand were discouraged, the associaiions 
of Ribbonmen on the other were suppressed In 1825 his 
domestic happiness was seemed by a second marriage to a lady 
who appears to have been in eveiy way woi*h> of him Slie 
was the daughter of Mr Caton of Baltimore in Ameji«a and 
widow of Mr Paterson and, what is somewhat remaikiible for 
the descendant of a republican sister of the Duchess of Leeds, 
and of Ladv Stafford A difference of opinion between tlie Mar 
quess and bis illustrious brother the Duke of Wellington, 
when the latter was Premier m JH2H led to the retirement of tha 
former irom the high office which he held The subject of 
difference was the much debated question of Catholic emanci 
pation which his Grace then opposed, although in the following 
year he carried it himself 

In 1830 Lord Wellesley became Lord Stewart of the House 
hold in Earl Grey s ministry , in the discussions on the Reform 
Bill he took a prominent part, although he was far from opposing 
that measure, and in 1883 he resumed the government of Ire 
land which he held until the summa^ dismissal of the Whig 
cabinet hy king WUliazn the Fourth in the following year 
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In 1835 the Whigs were restored and the noble Marquess once 
more accepted office as Lord Chamberlain which he resigned 
however after a month 8 service, when he retired into private 
life in his seventy fifth year In retirement he occupied him 
self in those literary pursuits which had been the employment 
and delight of his earlier years, dedicating in his eighty first 
year a volume of poems (“ PninitiBB and Keliquiee ), “ Amico 
8U0 dilectiBBimo, Loid Brougham In reply to a beautiful 
Latin ode from the Provost of Eton he sent the following 
touching lines, on the occasion of his bust being placed in that 
college — 

“ AflPiilsit mihi suprcTnaeVneta ultima Famas 
• lam milu cum Lnuro juncta Cupressus ent 
amatA, meam qUce fovit Rtona ju\entB[i4 
Ipsa recodentcm eijfnat huuoro beuem. 

Thus translated by liiniself — 

On my 1a«t steps fame sheds her purest rays, 

And wreatJies with Bays the Cypress and the Yew 
Eton blest guardian of my youthful days, 

Greets my retinng age with honors now 

Finally in 1841, the year preceding bis dtath the Marquess, 
full of years and honor had the satisloction of finding his 
former honoiablo masters the East India Company ocktiow 
ledging their sense of his Indian adrnmistration by placing 
his statue in the India House and thus tacitly censuring the 
opposition which their predecessors of IbOl to 1805 had ollered 
to Uie Marquess schemes and policy 

“ Last scene of all — he died on the 20th of September 1842, 
in the eighty third year of his age and was buried with un 
usual "pbrnp in the chapel of his old ‘ alma mater, Eton 
College ' 
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Aet III — I Forbes Oriental Memoirs 
2 Mill's History of British India 
8 Le Voyage de M De Thevenot 
4 Oiington 8 Voyage 
6 Fryer s East Indies and Pei sia 
6 Coryates Crudities 

It has become of late a fashion among a certain school of our 
English Uterateurs to say and sing of the changes that a ' new 
generation has produced on tlie fair face of “once Merry Eng 
land The anstocracy of commiyce and of manufactures^ now 
jostling the old anstocracy of land and titles, has, whetho* 
ad\antageou8ly or disadvantagcouf^y substituted the useful for 
the picturesque, or perhaps we may be alIo^^ed to say the 
directly and immediately useful for the indirectly and*remotely 
useful For ourselves, while nowajs slow to acknowledge the 
beauties of Manchestei, we are not ashamed to confess the 
possession of an eje capable of seeing some beauty also in those 
baronial mansions that still are left to lemind us of those days 
of heroism which with all their evils were not destitute of a 
small kernel of good Wo have a notion that even those who 
are the daily denizens of the long rows of window pcnetiated 
brick piles will not be the worse men and women for being 
occasionally permitted to see and to reflect upon tliose othoi piles, 
which in the midst of th'^ir aged elms and putrianhal oaks 
tell of a day when cotton to all intents and jwirposcs, was not, 
and when Arkwnglit was as \et unboin Such denizens will 
probably find on deeply poncleimg for deeply jionder they can 
and do that while there are many things in which the inhAitants 
of those mansions a few centuries ago weit far inferioi to them 
selves yet there aie also a few things in which they themselves 
are inferior to the inhabitants aforesaid Oi if not yet is it 
something that they should at the least be occasionally reminded 
that they themselves aie not all the woild that there is a where 
and a when different from the Manchester nulls and the nineteenth 
century 

With all our respect and it is a very sincere one, for 
our brethren who wend betwixt the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
we are often persuaded, m the course of our occasional perusal of 
th ir hteiature, that they would not be losers but gainers were it 
possible to imbue them with a smattenng of this very know 
ledge Without endeavouring to make them unlearn the doctrine 
that The States are the finest locatiop in the umverse, and that 
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this present age is the most go ahead age that has been or will 
be in all eternity, we should deem it opera prettum could they 
leom that the said States are not indeed co extensive with the 
universe, nor this nineteenth century co enduring with that poi^ 
tion of eternity called time 

But it 18 not with our brethren of the far west that we have 
to do The evil that we have to complain of is one incidental 
to oJl new countries , and rt is one from which European 
residents m India are not free India, to be sure, is not 
a new country But its European residents are as efifectu 
ally cut off from all its antique associations as are the people 
of America from the associations of Yucatan, or from familiar 
intercourse with the Red men who still linger on the Savannahs 
^8 for all prfwtical purposes the ancestry ot the Americans goes 
not back beyond the Pilgriiru fathers, so that of the ^European 
sojourners m India extends not beyond, (if it reach even so far) 
the da\s,of the sturdy Job Cbarnock 

A useful purpose may doubtless be served by researches into 
the locohtv of Palibothra, and the antiquities of Lanka and 
Cash], and upon the study of such localities and such antiquities 
we should be very glad indeed if we could lead our coimtrvinen 
to bestow a portion ot their liiiie but probabl) more good will be 
done by directing them to less ante diliiviaii themes by laving 
hold ot that bond which however foeblv still connects them 
selves m some sort with eeitain scenes We appreliend it is no 
unusual stnsalKin amongst the younger portion of our country 
men to feel on tluir anival the want of the prestif/e of 
antiquity m the scenes wherewith tlicy are conveisant Every 
thing aionud them is new cantonments stifflv laid out as 
if they were on parade and the commauding odicer had just 
gi'GU the woid Attention Bungalows built by this Captain, 
that Major or such a^Civiliun and all within a generation , a 
race of seivants even tliat have been formed bv us, who have 
left tbeir old haunts and habits, and learnt a mongiel language 
adapted to the comprehension of the meerest grilfin If indeed 
we set out on a journey of discovery we can find caves where 
Brahmans have concealed their deeds for centuries upon cen 
tunes, forts where legends of the Mogul and upstart Maratha 
are told, and nuns of mansions where ancient families lived, 
and ancient bards exercised their fascinating power But here 
are not our homes Home, here, has none of the pleasing associa 
lions which in England the past so plentifully supplies At best 
we may see around us traces of native generations in whom the 
majonty of us take for too little interest, but no recollections of 
European and ancient forefathers furnish us with pleasant 
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stones, or adorn our residences with unseen but not unfelt 
attractions 

There are perliaps few places m India that supply this 
want to such an extent as Surat it tlius makes up for its air 
of desolation and decay It tells the inquirer many agreeable 
histones It draws him — if such his turn — to speculations upon 
those fabulous days when Rama left A)odh)a and with his lady 
loie wrought wondrous actions of Jt night errantry , or it provides 
him with tacts in the history of the Delhi Throne which then 
presided over the destinies of India, it presents itself as the 
seat where the Parsis expelled from the country of Zoroaster 
and inhospitably compelled to leave Dieu found a refuge for 
the eternal fire, and where the’Arjpieiiians m hke manner gained 
protection from the Emperor s hberal pohcy Bpt above all. 
Its bilent records speak of EuropeJns of the enterpnziug and 
zealous too often the mercenary and fanatical, Poituguese of 
the capricious and the uncolonial French the commercial and 
painstaking Hollandcis have here tlieir vostiges and so lastly 
have the Company of London Merchants trading to the East 
Indies the querulous feeble unworth) lather of tlie present 
Anglo Indian empire the foundation of whose power was un 
questionably laid by Dr Bougbton, Surgeon of Suiat * 

If We were to believe Hamilton and others no city is more 
ancient than this It is meuUoued he savs in the Rama) ana f 
The truth is that in that poem we read of a country called 
Soorushte Todd informs us that this is a peninsula, and was so 
styled because it was inhabited by a people of the Solar raei X 
Tins is certainly not the derivation of the word, but probably 
the general term of Soorushte (“ the good country ) was ap 
plied to the whole rich peninsula of Guzerat and was subsc 
quently reatneted to Surat and its neighbourhood A^yaough 
it has from various causes ceased to possces extraordinary ru li 
ness and beauty, all old accounts prove that once it fully justified 
Its appellation Bishop Heber s idea that the name of the city 
IS the same as the Hindustani Soot at (beautiful ) is erroneous 
In Its most flourishing days Surat was more celebrated for 
its business like appearance than for its grandeur § Although 
the houses were loftv, their aspect was not imposing, on account 
of the narrowness of the streets The palace was a poor residence 

* Martins British Colonies Count Bjoms^jemas “ British Bmpire m the East 
t Hamilton a Hindustan 
I Todd 8 Rtghastan vol I 

( The accoantt of Barthema, Maadelslo The^enot, StaTonnus and Forties are ha 
this respect contradictory 
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for a wealthy Nawab, the mosques and reedghurs displayed 
but little of that elegance and taste of which Mussulmans have 
left 80 many traces m India and no grand temples were raised 
in honour of the Hindu gods On the other hand, when con 
Bidered as a mart, the place was highly interesting It was filled 
with merchandise and human beings fiom all parts of the world 
English Eiench, Dutch, Portuguese, Mussulmans of India Per 
sians, Arabs, Amencans, Parsis, Jews Mahrattis and Goo/era 
this composed a population of about si’^ hundred thousand 
souls and formed as motley a crowd as may be seen at the pro 
sent da) in Bomba) So late as 1816 the population was double 
that of the presldenc^ According to an offiti d return leceived 
at the India House in 182^> sigr/cd John Romer Magistrate 
tjiore were th^na hundred and twenty four thousand inliabitints 
ten thousand of whom wci (5 Parsis* Cashmere Is Kin 
khabs, jewels, manufactures inltiid with l\ol^ ebony and sandal 
afloided a rich treat for the merchants eje and a prospect of 
abundant gain 

Between the outer and inner walls of the town were numerous 
gardens but one especially, stvled Muhmoiulu Bhng w'as pru 
served for the Nawab s plcisiire It contained the finest build 
ing in Surat, with seven hundred apartments of \arioussiz(s 
including a durbar one hundred feet in length and eoimuanded 
a good prospect of the clt^ and its euMroiis Here also were 
the Nawab s seraglio hot baths and fountains tistefiilly arranged 
the water of which wis introduced In wliat Sti\oriniis describes 
as ‘ a kind of cliain jniinp to whu li earthen pots are fastened 
— in other words b\ Persian wheels Mthougli at the period of 
which we write this edifice \^as only foitv TieaTS old, and had 
been raised at a cost of nine lakhs ofnipets, it was then m a 
ruinoneeondition ‘ The gai dens sa\sIorbes were made 
by a former Naw ib a^id called aftci Ins name ilie\ cost an 
immf'iise sum and lequiied many yeais to complete them ^et 
his successor ne%er resided there nor i^re^ented their decay 
while with the iron rod of despotism he was comerting a popu 
Ions part of the city into a large garden, adorned with cxtensi\e 
walks g^o^es and fountains to surround a summer pavilion 
The reigmng Nawab dignified tins fa\ourite retreat with the 
appellation of ‘ the gift of God the suffering manufacturers, 
driven from tlieir quiet habitations and shad\, verdant lawns, 
called It ‘ the Garden of Oppression 

Previous to the decline of the Mogul empire the city was 
under a Go^e^no^ to whom the Cutwal was subordinate, there 
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was also a Governor of the Castle, the two Governors being per 
fectly independent of each other and solely responsible to the 
Emperor who reserved to himself the power of life and death, 
and to whom reference was made before the infliction of capital 
pumshments TJiere was a stnet Police surveillance, but the 
functional les were like other Orientals accessible to bribes The 
Cutwal himself was obliged to parade the streets during the 
night and ])cisons found in them were ordinarily imprisoned 
Guaids were placed at \aiious stations and at nine twehe and 
three o clock the Ciitwal passed with tom toms hoins and the 
shouts of his attendants who were answered by the detached 
police An incident however, whnjh occiured during Thevoiiota 
sta^ proves that all this was little more than organized 
^^stem tNranuy A certain Armenian merchant had been 
robbed of two tliousand four hundred sequins at the same 
time ts^o of his slaves disappeared and were siispcctSd of the 
theft Vfni sluct ciirpiirv had been made and jet neither 
money nor slaves discovered a report gamed gioimd that 
the slaves had committed the theft that they had been 
drawn to the house of a certain Mussulman witli whom 
they were iii communication, and there murdered by liim for 
the sake of the stolen property 

The Goveinor urged upon the Cutwal the necessity of making 
good the Armenian s loss for if a report were sent to the Em 
peror all blame would fall upon him The Cutwal did not ob 
ject but simply demanded that they should wait a short time 
until he might place the merchant and his s’Uivants under res 
trimt and examine the latter by torture I he Governor 
consented but as soon as the Armenian was informed of the 
new turn which affairs had taken he let the prosecutiofl drop, 
and pieferred losing the whole of his nfoney to suflermg the 
tortures which the Cutwal had m store for him 

With regard to the Custom House also we read complaints 
of the extortion practised Foreigners were compelled to part 
even with the property which they brought for their private 
use at the price which the extortioners fixed We find the 
Governor himself sitting at the Customs on one occasion, and 
after seeing amongst a traveller s baggage a braceh t and a dia 
mond informing him that it was his highness s desire to purchase 
them The victims protestations that he vaiutd them as pre 
eents from dear friends, only saved him the diamond , the Go 
vernor detamed the bracelet until, as he said, the stranger should 
honour him with a visit, which was of course the approved 
Suratian version of the classical phiase ai Gracas Kalendas 
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There was actually a tax on money , and so vexatious were 
the regulations that even the gilded buttons of officers were taxed, 
and the purser of the English ships was compelled to pay this 
as often as he crossed the nver * * * § 

The city has been often pillaged Murad, the son of Shah 
Jehan, sought to supply by its plunder his failing exchequer 
The Portuguese, however, brought upon it the greatest misery 
They ravaged it in 1512, and subsequently under Antonie de 
Saldague they nearly destroyed itf We need not then be 
surprised that the Roumi or Turkish Admiral in 1553 describes 
them under no other name than ** the miscreants, and that 
•after ho had with singular gallantry resisted their attacks the 
Piliabitants ©f Surat should thus address him and his crews, 
‘ You are m the country oP Guzerat, you have appeared as its 
liiarators, in the time of trouble Yet we hope that if it please 
God tli6 country of Guzerat will soon be reunited to the 
0 1 tom an Empire, and that this will afford the opportunity of 
delivering the commercial towns of India from the hands of the 
vile miscreants ^ 

The English, Butch and French appear to have all enjoyed 
here their seasons of prospeiity in trade as also the Portuguese, 
but on a more contracted scale The &\^ede3 too had a factory 
for a short penod § Our country gained the precedence before 
the Butch and brench in time Their factors at Bantam and 
the Moluccas recommended the opening of a trade in cloths and 
calicoes with Surat and Cambay, and the first English ship 
having arnved in 1008, after numerous difficulties they succeed 
ed during the year 1G12 m obtaining permission to carry on 
their traffic The Butch established themselves herein 1GJ7, 
and tltC’ broneb somewhat later The agents of each nation 
lived in much splenddhr, but m this respect the Butch probably 
outshone llicir rivals 

Surat and Bantam were for some time the seats of oiir East 
Indian Company s principal establishments In 1628 the 
former became the seat of Government and had Bupenntendence 
over the factories of Agra Ispahan Masuhpatam, Cambay, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Broach and Babul || It is singular that 

* A yoytM to Surat by Oleef Foreen Chaplain of the Gothic Liou East Indiaman 
— Ormgton's voyage 

+ Conquestea des Portugaia par Lafitou. Milbuni a oricutal commerce 

t Voyagee de Sidi \]y par IT Mens 

§ Voyage of deep Foreen 

i| MDla Hiatory of India Man^eltdo a truTela 
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about ten years later the Company s trade here suffered a com 
plete suspension simply in consequence of an opposition raised 
by Sir William Courten who amvtd with a few ships from Eng- 
land , bat it was soon restored, for m 1658 all the English fac 
tones and presidencies were rendered subordinate to the Presi 
dent and Council at Surat In 1607 it was again languishing, 
60 much so that the out factones and agencies were suppressed 
In 1673 the President and Council of Surat estimated their debts 
at ^100 000, whilst oil their disposable funds amounted only 
to ^88,228 , and in the following year this debt had risen to 
£135 000 In 1087 the English ga’ve offence to the po^^ erful 
Aurungzebe in 1691 their factonv at Surat was consequent!/ 
seized, and only returned after their most abject submission^ 
A short thne previous to this the Seat of Go\ eminent had been 
removed to Bombay ‘ E v tllo Jluere ac retro sudlapsa rcferri 
and finally a centurv later the courts of Suddur De^anee and 
Suddur loujdaree Ada^^lut were also removed to the new Pre 
Bidency f 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Surat witnessed many 
struggles with the Portuguese before they would permit our 
countrymen to participate in their trade The English vessels 
were attacked by them at Swally, and it was only after a sue 
cessful defence that the British gamed a footing A few years 
later the Portuguese again made an attack under their viceroy, 
but were defeated with a loss of three hundred and fifty men In 
1619 they met with a similar fate off Jasques, having engaged a 
fleet from Surat, and in 1030 they were agamffoiled at Swally, m 
an attempt to destroy Enghsh ships, and to procure the exclusive 
trade of Surat 

It 18 strange that at the very time trade was moat flounsiling, all 
traffic should have been rendered insecure by robbers on land and 
sea Numerous bands of depredators mfested the country and 
just as European commerce was reviving they so worked upon the 
fears of the Nawabs as to induce them to cede portions of ter- 
ntory for their exclusive use Piracy was long committed “ al- 
most with impunity Domus, now resorted to fonts cool breezes 
and salubrious chmate, was then a nest ol pirates, and its mha 
bitants reheved the tardy and wearisome occupation of cultivating 
the soil by the more exciting pursuit of mantime plunder 
Many are the stones related about the connivance ot the au- 
thonties m these nefarious practices , and doubtless high native 

• MiU 8 History, Vol I 

f Bombay GoTemment orders Sept 1828 ^tter from president and Cooncil 
of Sorat ir> 1691 
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fuDCtionanes found robbery a cheaper aud more expeditious 
method of indulging their taste for hnery than the vulgar pro 
cess of bargaining in the bazars That under such circum 
stances commerce should improve is astoni&hmg and this fact 
uifords another jiroof, if such were wanting — of the commercial 
advantages which Surat enjojed 

But the greatest danger to Furopean trade was indirectly 
wrought by the Piracies of Europeans themselves The old 
records which are preserved by (jovernmeiit shew that at one 
time the factory was on this account reduced to a most pitiable 
plight Gomjduints hud been mode to the Great Mogul of 
losses wbieli Mussulman traders had sustained from ])irueies 
and Ills Majes/y immediukh desired the Goveinor of Surat to 
adopt stringent measures Ti, would apj>eai tint the ^jrov ernoi 
was in ill odour at the Court of Deliii aud gladly seizing the 
opportuujl) of it gaining Jus masters fuvoui lie demanded 
in 1(>9H ol the French and Biitih not only an indemnity for 
past losses hut a securitv m money against all iurucies which 
should be committed for the future 1 st his demand should 
not meet with due attention he added threats of violence de 
elared that unless liis terms wlk conceded lie would with 
five hundred men sei/e the Ireiieh and Dutch chiefs aud 
' chabuk them to diath and at the same tune he shewed 
that he was in caiiust h) at once llogf^ing a few brokers 
Resistance appeared vain and tlie required ludeninity was 
given All this time the English weie paileving with the 
Governor and faivcMng that thev should not miet witli such 
treatment as their Europtan luigiibouis Thev were mistaken 
All nideninity of Rs I 400 000 was di manded from them and 
additiORul seciuilv for the future The Chief releired the matter 
to Sir John Ga) Cl Gckeinor of Bomb ly who declared that he 
would not give a rupee Cjwn this the Goveinor of Surat was 
furious Ihc brokers of the factory were seized, i opes were 
placed round their necks and they were led away to be hung 
on the Castle green At their earnest entreatv however thev 
were permitted to persuade the English aud the result was that 
our proud islanders were forced to m ike concessions and to 
satisfy the greedy tjiant The eaily records shew that such 
circumstances as this often occurred and that in numerous m 
stances the Enghsh were brought to great distress * 

Many amusing accounts of the inhabitants may be gleaned 
from old books, but as generally they hav c been proved by better 
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acquaintance with the country to be incorrect, it is needless to 
insert them As a specimen we may simply notice a flattering 
but marvellous account of the inhabitants of the Province by 
Ludovico Barthema, one of the first Europeans who visited these 
shores He informs us that they are a mixed race, neither 
Moors nor Geutoos and so abounding in good works that he is 
sure if they were baptized, they would all be saved These 
virtues however caused their sufferings for a cruel King by 
name Machamuth took advantage of them and made them his 
prev This potentate was ferocious both in appearance and 
reahtv He wore a large beard down to his waist and his 
moustachios were so laigo that they were tied over his head 
like a lady s hair He was continually masticating betel, and if 
he squirted the juice upon any one, it was a signal that he was 
to be put to death a sentence whi?h was executed 'within the 
half houi His seiaglio contained between three and four 
thousand women and the one iqion vvliom he bestowed his 
favours vvasalwavs found dead in the morning Ovingtou bears 
the ctrongf sL testimonv to the inoffensive conduct of the mha 
hitaiits ol the eUv * 

There was one insLitiitiou vvliieh especiallj excited the wonder 
and amusement of Luropean visitors — the Baman hospital 
for disabled animals Here they beheld the tendorest care 
bestowed upon all kinds of superannuated beasts birds and 
rfptiles oven upon the small vermin which infest mens beds 
and persons Forbes paiticularl) mentions an aged tor 
toisc which had for seventy five years enjojed this refuge 
of the destitute The memonihst regarded with approval 
that division of the institution which was set apart for the 
comfort of those creatures who had exhausted their strength 
in the service of man and considered tliat they were but\eceiv 
mg satisfaction for their just claims upbn benevolence But 
juihaps a ]ust reasoumg from the analogy of nature would 
shew that such preservation cannot be benevolent as it is not 
lu conformity with the manifested intentions of the Creator and 
Umversal Benefactor hew animals are permitted in a wild state 
to suffer the infirmities of age and Bivme goodness has pro 
vided, in the economy of nature, beasts of prey which anticipate 
the painful and lingering progress of declining years The 
revenues of this institution were estimated at six thousand 
rupees in the year 1775 although then considerably decayed 
They were denved from fines for the violation of caste, and 
from one anna in each hundred rupees which the Baman s gamed 
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m trade It was a common opinion that the smaller vermin led 
upon the flesh of beggars hired for that purpose, but this was an 
amusing fabrication 

As Bombay rose into importance, Surat declined The Eng 
lish drove the most profitable trade but they were so far 
from satisfied with their gams m 1776, that they would have 
left the place altogether, had not they found it advantage 
ous to retain as a military post, and because it was a good 
channel through which supphes might pass from the rich 
plains of Guzerat to “ the barren island of Bombay, which, said 
a contemporary ' must draw all its articles of provision from this 
place The Butch profits, however — much as they complained 
•—were still prodigious \ccorchng to their own wnteis they 
had amounted to 500 or 800, and m the article of nutmegs to the 
astounding piofit of 1163jtii*per cent or according to another 
account to 2 400 per cent upon spiccs The French contnved 
matters the most awkwardly The native rulers were impressed 
with a belief that they were a nation of pirates — with what 
justice we cannot sav the> themselves attributed the origin ol 
such a niiort to thur industnons but malevolent enemies 
Besides, the> contraeted heavy debts, for the liquidation of which 
their property was confiscated Thevenot mentions a certain 
father Ambrose, a Fiench Capuchm who by his reputed integrity 
and sanetit) giuned sueh respect fiom the native rulers that he 
was able for a time to promote his countrymen s interests He 
persuaded the Nawab that they were honest traders, and that 
their unfortunate reputation had solely been earned for 
them by one Lanabert Hugo a Dutch Corsair, sailing under 
trench colours It is admitted at the same time tliat 
the Hollander had manv Irenchmen on board and tliat when 
beanugia commission from the trench Consul he attieked the 
vessels of the Ranee ot Vizapoor put the commandant and tlie 
carpenter who had secreted tlieir treasures to the torture, threat 
ened to cut the throat of the latter s sou in his fathers presence, 
till he by such means discovered their secret and acquired a rich 
booty In palliation of tins the good father declared that his King 
never sanctioned such proceedings, but on the contrary disapproved 
of the Dutchman s violence He confessed that the expedition 
had been fitted out from France but mamtained that its object was 
to avenge an insult offered to the French crown by the Aden 
Arabs, who having received on friendly terms the crew of a 
French pinnace which had been driven there for shelter treach 
erously compelled them to undergo the initiatory nte of the 
Mussulman religion It appears to us that this story would 
have been more plausible ^ restitution had been offered, how 
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ever that was never touched upon , and yet the Capuohm had 
the address to gain the good will both of the Nawab and the 
Emperor as also the respect of the English chief, and to restore 
his countrymen to the confidence which they had lost He en 
joyed here for a long time an influence similar to that acquired by 
the venerable Schwartz in Tanjore He established a convent of 
his order, settled disputes, not only between Roman Catholics, but 
Christians of other communities, was a mediator for them with 
the Mussulman government, and with the assistance of the 
Cutwal expelled from the town such as disgraced it by their 
irregularities He boldly disputed for the faii m the Nawab s 
presence In short, his life was without reproach says 
Thevenot * which is no ordinary praise for a man who inhabited 
a country yvbere so many nations "Wved in the midst of great 
disorders 

At this time the bngand Soewajee was lading the foundation 
of the Moratha power by plunder treachery, murder and violence 
of all kinds A man who was from first to last ‘ ahem appe 
tens was not likely to leave such a wealthy city as Surat long 
unmolested The inhabitants were frequently terrified by roving 
bands of bis followers who went boldly to the Governor and 
demanded contributions * Twice 

Rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home m the dark rolling clouds 

Twice this bird of prey stooped upon this doomed city, and 
retired with its treasures to Rajgbur Eather Ambrose, 
touched with compassion for his Christian brethren sallied 
forth in search of the invader, and his intercession so far availed 
that Seewajee left his convent untouched and promised got to 
injure Christians in their persons f Such ^ the narrative of the 
Capuchin s admirer but we know from other sources that neither 
English nor Dutch trusted to the robber s tender mercies but 
by a gallant defence of their factories against the whole 
marauding army eav ed themselves and their property from de 
struction J However, it is satisfactory to find that the President 
and Council in their despatches acknowledge, with general but 
grateful expressions, the favours they had recei\ ed when m trouble 
from the Capuchin fnar § Previous to his first attack upon 
Surat the adventurer assumed tlie dress of a Faqueer, and m 

* lietter of President and Conncil dated 26th May 1677 
+ Le voyages de M De Thevenot 
} Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. 

I Letter to the Honhle Thos Pittedge, doted 15th April 1700 
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this disgujse not only surveyed the roads which led to the object 
of his cupidity, but entered the town itself and reconnoitred it 
at leisure He then returned to his camp, and appeared with 
four thousand men before the town which he deliberately pil 
laged The result was plunder m silver and gold amounting to 
more than thirty milhons, and in one Banian s house alone he 
found twenty two pounds of fine pearls 

The more praise is due to our countrymen for their courage 
oufiT conduct m resisting Seewajee, when we consider how m 
sufficient must have been their means of defence A force of 
fifteen thousand men which had composed the gamson was 
withdrawn the Governor was dead, and no successor had been 
appointed, the castle conUiined only a few hundred native 
troops, who were quite unqble to render others any assistance 
No marvel then that the former President had declared that 
there vjtis no chance of holding out the factory if Seewajee 
should attack them * As for our own troops, we find from 
Fryer that in 1075 they consisted when the President was there 
of ‘ a double file, led by a sergeant ' When the president was 
not there, we presume there were no soldiers 

The English were often sadly complained of by their rivals 
for their jealousy, oppression, and injustice At times their com 
plaints were not without a cause for they retaliated with interest 
the intrigues and opposition they had met with from the Dutch 
and Portuguese The confessions of our own ambassador are 
sufficiently candid and decisive as to this point Sir Thomas 
Roe informs the company m his official letter that he is very in 
dustrious to injure the Dutch ‘ The Dutch be says ^ are 
arrived at Surat from the Red Sea, with some money and 
southern commodities I have done my best to disgrace them 
but could not turn ^them out without further danger ‘ The 
10th, Jlth and 12tli, he says, I spent in gning the king and 
prince advice that a Dutch ship lay before Surat and would not 
declare upon what design it came till a fleet arrived , which was 
expected with the first fit season This I improved to fill their 
heads with jealousies of the designs of the Dutch and the dan 
gers that might ensue from them , which was well taken and 
being demanded, I gave my advice to prevent coming to a nip 
ture with them, and yet exclude them the trade of India f 
When, after suffering considerable loss the Bnlish had gained 
possession of the castle in 1759, foreigners were not admitted 
even as visitors , they would not suffer the French to hoist a 

• Letter dated S6tli H «7 1677 
i CoDection of fadia Papers Mills History of India. 
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flag at their own facton , the consul of that nation was com 
pelled by an arbitrary exercise of power to destroy a flight of 
steps descending from his garden to the river and, together 
with the Nawab, they caused an interdict to be laid upon native 
merchants, that they might not pui chase such articles as the 
Dutch prnate traders introduced * 

In the year 1800 by one of those strokes of injustice which 
have too often accompanied onr acquisition of power in India, 
and foi which expediency has been the v retched plea the East 
India Company took the whole administration of Surat afiairs 
into their own hands An> impartial person who will take the 
trouble to imestigate this affair/ will find that the helpless Nawab 
had reason on his side, the English force and sophistry Whilst 
the British were engaged m hostihtes with Mysore they wisely 
suffered their claims to remain in abejance and the Nawab was 
unconscious of the coming storm When however f^ace had 
given them leisure and strength to act, the Governor General 
ordered the Nawab to be immediately displaced, and the Go 
veniment and re\enues to be wholly assumed by the English 
The Mussulman lulcr could not for a long time consent to re 
sign the citj winch he Bt\led the door of Mecca but he was 
eventually compelled to part with all his power pnvileges and 
emoluments on the Company s terms 

Although years have obscured the interest of this matter yet 
as it IS a question in which the principles of the Bntish Govern 
mentare involved, we may afford it a brief consideration Mill 
scarcely places the arguments of the Suprerap Government in 
their proper light although his conclusions arejust He de 
dares that the Company acted upon the doctrine * that bad 
Government under any Sovereign constitutes a right anij even 
a duty to dethrone him f In reality, liowever with dl its 
faults It did not urge a plea of such absurdity as to assign to the 
most self opinionated Government the largest claim of dominion 
The pretence was this At the time that the treaty with the 
Nawab was confirmed by the Mogul, his Majesty charged the 
Company particularly to look to the peace of the inhabitants 
of Surat, and the preservation of his Majesty s castle Also, * to 
take c6U’e of his Majesty s castle and the preservation of the trade 
in those seas Now the Bntish Government chose to con 
sider that this firman constituted their Tight of interference 
They pretended they were appointed conservators of the peace and 
guardians of the coast but the peace could not be preserved 
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under each a power as the Nawab b, and tbe coast was exposed 
to enemies hence their right to step m and undertake the ma 
nagement of affairs themselves J 

The true history is this A certain adventurer whom Mill 
calls Mea Achund but who is known as Moyen Odeen, gained 
possession of the city of Surat, but the Siddee or commander of 
the Mogul s fleet, who had long since established his own m 
dependence, secured the castle for himself When Moyen Odeen 
was subsequently expelled from the city, the British interfering m 
his favour established him and wresting the castle from the hands 
of the Siddee appropriated it to themselves But however im 
portant this new possession it involved considerable expense 
and the suggestion naturally hroso that if they held the town as 
well as the castle they migl^ defray all their expenses When 
this was foreseen, of course they also discovered the peculiar 
advantages which would result to the natives from the rule of 
" British clemency 

But now how were they to set up a claim ^ On what grounds 
could they assert their rights ? Ordinary people would suppose 
that one well supported claim would be sufficient, and that this 
would be far better than a number of indiflerent ones How 
ever tlio Supreme Government mustered eight claims Firs/ 
the original treaty with Mo>en Odeen, they said, did not extend 
to hi B heirs The answer to this was that whate\crthe imper 
fection of the treaty the Company had alwajs recognized the 
heir and the Nawabship had descended in an hereditary line 
Secondly y — the power which had de\olved on the Company as 
Governor of the castle and fleet The answer to this was that 
it constituted no claim to authonty over the city which was 
alwav^ independent of tbe castle ThudXy — The right which 
the Company had of, appointing a Naib or Deputy Answer 
Tbe Court of Directors, in their letter dated 17th February 1797 
shewed their opinion that this right was forfeited Fou? fhly, 
The participation renewed to the Company of a share in the 
revenue of Surat Answer — It is true that the impenal 

firman granted revenue for the support of the castle deiivable 
from certain sources, but those sources had failed and such 
failure could not constitute a claim for the disposition of the 
whole of the revenues and of the town itself Fifthly y — The 
right of investiture which the Company possessed Answer — 
This nght was only exercised in confirming the hereditary 
claimant, and so it should have been in this instance Sixthly, 
— A consequent right of imposing on the Nawab conditions for 
the good government of the city Answer — No right of inter 
ferenoe in the goyemmeift of the city was ever before understood 
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or claimed The Mogul a firman simply recommended the 
Company to give their advice Siienthly and Eighthly ^ — The 
right of the Company to govern and defend the city in conse 
quence of the incompetency of tho Nawab Answer — If the 
Nawab s incompetencv rendered his deprivation legal, still it 
made no right for the British in particular The claim, if valid 
at all was as Mill sa>s, valid “for mankind at large The 
sum of tJie matter is this If eight bad reasons are equal to 
one good one, the East India Company established their right 
to dispossess the Nawab if on tho other hand notliing can 
compensate for tlie absence of any clear and valid right, the 
Company was guilty of irqustue, which it in vain sought to con 
ceal bj special pleading and argumentative sojihistry 

We ha^e thus considered Surat it was in tJie clays that are 
gone, and how altered the state of affairs which have been 
ushered in with the present centur) ' But here let us pause and 
ask what was the aspect of our holy faith as exhibited here by 
Christian traders Tho French hid but slight and that short 
Ined influence but their imssionaiv contrived as has been stated, 
to establ bh here a convent Tho Dutch displaced none of that 
love loi Church Building which so distinguished them at Ceylon 
and other coloiiies but then they were without political power 
The English who soon rose to importance and as we have seen 
entrenched themselves m the eastle nearly eighty jears ago, 
and doubtless whose vushes were laws to the native government 
— how did they shew their love for tlie Lord who bought 
them ? How did these powerful, thriving mcychants shew their 
adoration of Him “without whom nothing is strong and ‘ from 
whom all good things do flow ? ’ The date at which the Surat 
Church was built proves that they could not spare a jupee to 
raise a house foi His glory ’ , 

Shortly indeed after the establishment of their factory the 
English appear to have paid attention to the outward form at 
least of religion, which ^ey afterwards neglected Mandelslo, a 
German, who came here in 1638 states that there was a Chap 
lam, to whom great respect was shewn, and who ranked after the 
second m the factory and he wntesm commendation of the or 
derly manner m which Divine Service was conducted adding that 
It was held twice every day, in the morning at six and at eight m 
the evening and throe Umes on Sunday* In 1689 a Chaplain 
confirmed this account and he informs us that there was a neat 
Chapel within the factory Our strict observers of the Lord s 
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Day will not think this compensates for what follows After 
Sermon we read the company adjourned to the gardens where 
the) amused themselves hy shooting at butts, ‘ at which says the 
canny German, “ I made a shift to get a hundred mahmoudis 
or five pound sterling ever) week ‘ After these divertise 
meats, lie adds, ‘ we had a collation of fruits and preserves and 
bathed ourselves m a tank or cistern which had five foot water 
where some Dutch gentle women served and entertained us with 
much civility * Other passages of the book shew that whilst there 
was profuse hospitality amongst the English Sooietj, there was 
openly drunkenness and nnhouncled licentiousness f To read 
of many of the habits of the English in Surat in their early day 
18 inUresting without being disgusting The) usually adopted 
the native costume, and a European dress was a smgulaiity 
TJie president had twent\ or twent) four merchants under him 
with who^ii he lived in social intercom sc faring sumptuously 
every day, X and once m the )ear the becretaries of Sbveral suhor 
dmatc factories came on business and at the same tune increased 
his social circle When English or Dutch vessels arrived, there 
Avere ceremonious visit'’ wIiilIi soon melted into unreserved and 
festal meetings One inoflcnsivc luxury they enjojed before it 
liad become common in England ‘ At our ordinar> meetings 
every daj, wiites their guest, we took oiilv Th 6 which is com 
luonly used all over the Indies not enl) amongst those of the 
countn but also among llic Dutch and English who take it as 
a drug that cleanses the blomach, and digests the superfluous 
humours by a temperate heat jiarticular thereto § 

Their dishes and jdates were all of pure and massy silver as 
also their drinking cups tliat the palate of all might be satisfied 
English, rortuguc&e and Indian cooks were retained and on 
Sunda)s and public di;vs the highest degree of luxury and spleu 
dour was disida^ed at their banquets When the president 
issued fio m the factorv, ho alvvavs appeared m state He and 
his lad) were earned in pilanqmns before him weie two English 
standards, and gaily capaiisoned horses weie led His Council 
followed in bullock ghans attended by forty peons 

• MaadeBloB Travels into U»e ladies 

+ See his account of his reception at Bardda aud Ahmedahad 

} Chaplain Ovington s v07age 

S Certainly our fore fathers were never more qnaint tlian when they discussed qttes 
tionaofdiet Take as an example the following account of the famous Lord Bacon. 
‘'He was rather fancifhl about his health prefer^g meats which *bredJuioe 8 substantul 
and leas dissipable — takmg three grainB of nitre doily in warm broth and an infhsioii 
of rimbarb into white wine and beer once in six or seven days immediately befpre bxs 
meal that it mi^dit dry the body leas.*"— Lives of the Lord Cnanoellors 
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We cannot refrain from adding here a particular account 
from Fryer of the " appliances and means by which our pre 
decessors were enabled to sustain this luxunous mode of life 
We confess, notwithstanding all that has been said, (in our own 
pages and elsewhere ) towards the reconcilement of the apparent 
disproportion between tlie nominal income and the indubitable 
expenditure of these men, there seems to ns to remain a con 
siderable residue of mystery on the subject — 

The whole Mass of the Company a Servants may be comprehended m 
three classes viz Merchants factors and Writers some Blewcoat Boys also 
ha\e been entertained under Notion of Apprentices for Seven Years which 
being expired, if they can get Security they are capable of Emplojments 
The \\nter8 ore obliged to seive Tive \ears for loZ per Ann giving in 
Bond of 500Z for good Behaviour all which time diey serve uudei rt)me 9f 
the forementioned Offices Attei which ^they commence Factors and use 
to Preferment and Trust according to Senioiity or Favour and therefore 
have a lOWZ Bond exacted fiom them and ha\e tlicir Salary augmented to 
20Z per Ann for Thioe’leai's then entring into new Indeuturtfe aie made 
Senior Factors and lastly Merchants after J hreo Years more out of 
whom are chose Chiefs of lactones as Places fall and aie allowed 40Z per 
Ann during their stay in the Company a semee besides Lodgings and 
Victuals at tlio Company s Charges 

riipse m their several Seigniones behave themselves after the Fiinda 
mentals of '^urat and m their respective t actoiics live m the liho Grandeur 
fioni whence they rise successively to bo of the C ouncil m Surat which is 
the great Council and if tlie President do not contradict are sworn and 
take their place accordmgly which consists of about Five m Number besides 
the President to be constantly Kesident 

As for the Presiilency iJiough the Company interpose a deserving 
Man yet they keep that Power to themselves none assuming that Dignity 
till confirmed by them His Salary from the Coippany is fiOOZ a Year 
half paid here the other halt leserved to be received at home iii case of 
misdemeanor to make satisfaction beside a Bond of 5000Z Sterling of good 
Securities 

The Accountant has 72Z per dnnuw 1 ifty Pound paid here the^other at 
home All the rest are half paid here half at borne except the 'Writers 
who have all paid here 

Out of the Council are elected the Deputy Governor of Bomhaim and 
Agent of Persia the first a Place of gieat iiust the other of Profit 
though by the appointment from the Company the second of India claims 
Bombaim and the Secretary of Surat the Agency of Persvi ■aliicli is 
connived at and mode subject to the Will of the President by the Interest 
of those whose Lot they are chusing rather to reside here where Consign 
ments compensate those Emoluments so that none of the Council if noted 
in England but makes considerably by his Place after the rate of Five m 
the Hundred Commission and this is the Jacobs Ladder by which they 
ascend 

It would be too mean to descend to indirect ways which are chiefly 
managed by the Banyans the fittest Tools for any deceitfiil Undertakmg 
out of whom are made Brokers for the Company and pnvate Persons who are 
allowed Two per Cent on all Bargains, besides what they squeeze secretly 
out of the price of things bought which canpot be well understood for want 
of knowledge m their language which Ignorance is safer, than to hazard 
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being poysoned for piling too nearly into their Actions Though the Com 
pauj to encourage Young men in their Service maintain a Master to learn 
them to Write and read the Language and an Annuity to be annexed when 
they gam a perfection therein which few attempt and fewer attain 

lo this Factory belongs Twenty Persons m number leckomng SwcUly 
Marine into the Account a Minister for Divmo Service a Chirurgion and 
when the President is here a Guard of English Soldiers consisting of a 
double 1 ilo led by a Seneant 

The present Deputy has only Forty Moormen and a Flag man carrying 
St George his Colours Swallow tailed in Silk fastened to a Silver Paitisan 
with a small Attendance of Horse with Silver Bridles and Furniture for 
tlie Gentlemen of the House and Coaches for I odies and CounciL 

The president besides these has a Noise of Trumpets and is earned him 
self in a Palenkecn au Hoise of State led befoie him s^Mirchal fa ban of 
Ostriches 1 eathpre} to keep off the Sun ‘as the Ombrahs or Great Men have 
none bfit tbe Lmperor have a Sitmhrero among the Moguh Besides these 
eveiy one according to bis Quality his Menial Seiv ants to wai^ on bamm 
his Chamber and loUow him out 

It IS astwell to notice here the steps which the Home Govern 
ment took to suppress the mcreasiug licentiousness of their 
servants because while they shew the inefficiency of legislative 
enactments for such a purpose, they also preach a Sermon which 
ought to bo continually impressed ujiDn Anglo Indians They 
remark that their Factors disorderly conduct tends to the dis 
honour of God, the discredit of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the shame and scandal of the English nation and 
that in order to render “ the religion we profess amiable m the 
sight of those heathens, among whom tlie) reside, tbe\ have 
thought fit to require a strict observance of certain lules and 
orders Tliey ordpin that all their Chiefs should pre\ent pro 
fane swearing, drunkenness and formcation that they who 
not be reformed should be punished and if they are still hardened, 
that they should bo sent homo to England that they may 
not remain lu India to the dishonour of God the scandal of 
religion the discredit of our nation and perserting of others 
They moreoier directed the use of a form of prayer which is far 
more appropriate than anything of the kind wo ha\e at presen* 
and which concludes with beseeching God that “these Indian 
nations among whom wo dwell, seeing our sober and righteous 
conversation may be induced to have a just esteem for our 
most holy profession of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom bo honour, praise and glorv, now and for 
ever Amen * 

The alarming state of morals in this part of India is shewn by a 
Clergyman who visited the coast towards the end of the seven 
teenth century In reference to Bombay, he writes I cannot 
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without horror montion to what a pitch all \icious enormities were 
giowTi 111 this place Luxury immodcsh and a prostitute 
dH&olutiou of manners, found still new matter to work upon 
ickcdness was still upon the improvement and grew to such 
a 2 )cifettion that no vice was so detestable as not to be extreme 
1 \ common whcicbv Satan obtained a more despotic authority 
111 tlic hearts of the Chnstians than he did among the Gentiles 
111 the pageantr^ of licnthcn worship ^ The course and pro 
line linguagc in which then despatches wcio occasionally 
couched leads us to infer that if so little decency was mam 
h steel in jmbhe elocuments theic could have been but few moral 
lestr iiiitb m the intercourse of private hie ‘t* 

Befoie consideiing the change m English Societ) let us 
conUmfilatc tlie native town l^w objects remain the sam 6 
except tlic'^ climate and the filth The dry air still prevails and 
ceitam wfnds still bung the simo heat which thie^tened to 
sutiocan the Dutch adiuiial but iieihaps if he had been a little 
fill the 1 m the intenoi he would not liavc given them such a 
bid nume the hot winds seldom hist for any length of time 
and aic gciieiullv soon lelievcd by the sea bieezc The land 
— it h 1st siuli as 19 lemoved fiom tlie cflccts ol salt water 
hoods — still viclds a good icturii and the dirt — Government 
having iiijaeeomituhh withdrawn an allowance foi cleansing the 
eilv— eshdeb the same honid stench which olfended the 
nostiils ot lleai admii il ^>tavorlnus As m all native towns, the 
du^^s aie not odI> nuisances to imssers by but, from the pre 
V dciice of llvdioiihohia souices of danger We are told that 
maiiv \tais igo a Poituguesc (Japtain wisliin^ to extract money 
lioni the fompassion or suyierstition of the Banians made a 
luge collcelion of these mimals and avowed his intention of 
di owning thorn The alaimed citizens immediately proffered 
considei ible sums of monev, and thus redeemed their canine 
lirojieitv X Siirelv olu poweihil Government might with justice 
jnit the Teiingecs intention into [nactiee witliout imitating his 
cujmhtv 01 suhciing a ledemption 

Cleanliness is only found in the quarter allotted to the 
T nglish residents whcio native tenements are not permitted to 
eome ‘ between the wind and their nobility In other resjiects 
too rum and decay have wrought sorrowful changes The walls 
which were at hist built of mud but after Sivaji s invasion, 

Ovmgton s voyage 
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of bnok, are dilapidated, although less so than at most towns in 
this part of India, as they are useful in preventing smuggling , 
the gardens no longer deserve that name, being withfew exceptions 
destroyed, or converted to the general purposes of agnculture , 
the holy ship which was mentioned by old wnters as a cunosity, 
and which made an annual voyage to the Red Sea with pilgrims, 
was earned down the river in the Monsoon, and dashed to 
pieces so that in 1777 only a portion of its aged head was 
visible Forbes mentions a successor at a later date, and now 
three large ships lying on tbeir sides like dead elephants, and 
without rigging, are generally to be seen in the river , but we 
suspect that the spell is broken, and they do not possess their 
predecessors sanctity The streets have >ear by year become 
(ion traded in their extent, ar^d their throngs have dwindled away, 
so that now eighty thousand are the most that are left of the 
former ^ix hundred thousand inhabitants This diminution 
13 to be attnbuted chiefly to the decay of trade, and more 
especially of the manufacture of coarse cotton fabnes which were 
formerly exported in considerable quantities but have now given 
way to the supenor productions of English factories That 
mystenous disease, moreover, with which providence scourges 
India, has here been busv , and the final work of rum and depo 
pulation was wrought by a fire which raged with extraordinary 
violence in the year 1837, and is said to have destrojed one 
half the town Doubtless liquor shops have also contributed 
their share to the causes of disease and death they were always 
numerous, but have been lately increased by our Government 
with an unworthy anxiety for the augmentation of revenue, 
whatever may be the cost m human misery ' The efforts of a few 
benevolent individuals who would oppose such strongholds of 
vice by a Teetotal Society have been quite nugatory , for although 
such a Society exists, it is obscure and inefficient 

The Animd hospital still remains, but it contains fe nr deserving 
pensioners The old tortoise has been long since gathered to 
ins fathers Some lively poultry cackle in pensioned happiness, 
and an able bodied camel lolls his head in all the hopelessness 
of ennui Really wretched objects are found only m the cattle 
wards, and Bishop Heber would not accuse the Brahmans 
here, as he did at Broach, of keeping up the institution for the 
sake of the good mikh cows and buffaloes with which it provided 
them A more miserable, famished set of animals can scarcely 
be conceived 

But the most remarkable places in Surat, where interesting 
accounts of the Europeans who have been connected with it 
may be gleaned, aie th& Dutch and English Bury mg Grounds 
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Here the past and present meet m one view The nvaliy which 
formerly inflamed the two nations is here burning out, the 
traces of it are still visible even amid the mouldenng tombsu 
They seem to have been raised by a people who dreaded obscu 
rity, who hoped that masonry and chiselled marble would 
perpetuate their names, and that the vastness of their re 
putation would correspond with the size of their monuments 
"What insane eflForts’ How much more noble would have 
been even the heathen wish to hand their name down to 
posterity by some work of public beneficence, to have successire 
generations of labourers bless them as they drew water from 
the Dutchmans well or bashed their weary limbs in the 
Enghshman s tank • How still more noble some work of unosten 
tatious love f An asylum for the pc^or a decent Hohse of prayer 
which mi^t certainly have been raised at less cost than the 
largest ot these proud mausoleums ^ If such had beei^ built by 
one who cared not to record his name we should think with 
admiration of our own countryman Would that they had felt 
the Psalmist s beautiful words, ** The dead praise not Thee O 
Lord, neither all they that go down into silence The living, 
the living be shall praise thee 

We can imagine that when Englishmen resolved to raise 
grand mausoleums to the memory of their friends, they would 
be at a loss to know what style to adopt Architecture more 
than any other art displays the genius of a people, and expresses 
faithfully the characters of their minds But the Enghsh and 
Dutch were at that time merely shop keepers their genius 
was money making their character a love of Mammon Such 
a people could have no refined tastes, and amongst such arohitec 
ture would not find a congenial soil Inventive talents they 
could not have, and they must resort to imitation But* where 
would they find models m their Christian countnes? In the 
old Cathedrals were monuments chiefly of a devotional stamp , 
but they could not imitate these , for, first, it was at that time 
apparently an object with Europeans to disguisefrom the natives 
the fact that they had any religion , and secondly, they did not 
desire merely such monuments as could be inclosed in other 
buildings hut they said in their hearts hke the budders of Babel, 

‘ go to, let us maJce us a name, and their monuments must be 
in themselves piles of masonry which passers by might admire 
For such buildinge Mussulman art afforded models, and these, 
being ready at hand, were adopted These European tombs then 
are in a kind of arabesque style, being clumsy mutations of Moo* 
nsb mausoleums 

The expense of them must have been considerable When 
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Tlievenot wns here one was being built at an expense of ciglit 
thousand francs This however was a coniparativelj insigui 
ficant one , and an idea of what the grandest cost may be drawn 
from the circumstance that a bill of six thousand rupees was 
charged to the Dutch Company for merely repairing the tomb oi 
Baron Van Rcedo one of their first chiefs This exceed( d all 
the rest in magnificence and it now consists of a double cupola 
with a galleiv, with much elegant wood woik in the interior and 
well arranged frescoes It is one of the lew wliicli still letaiii 
their inscriptions the maihlc si ibs ol most of the otlurs haMiig 
been stolen and ii gi\ cs in Dutch details of the titles distiiie 
tions and age of \ nn Rtedi, «ssigning the uai Ifi'llasthc 
date pf liiH dentil iormcily it a\as adorned wilh escutcheons 
and passages of Scuptnre '^hich aic now ncaih oblitciated 
These last marks g]\o something of a religious turn to tnis st itely 
pile and it is curious that w( can produee coiioboratiNo CMdtnee 
to shew tiiat \an Rtcdt was in his wn\ a ichgious /( ulot It a 
spiiit of perseeulion and intok ranee pio\ts earnestness in a 
caiccr, then cert'll nk he was zealous tow aids God ns wc Icain 
from a remailable Poitugucse numoir of Padre loscph Vaz 
which lias been preserved in the Asiatic Journil It would 
appear that this diseijilc oi St Philip Neii liad with the spiiit 
of a teivcnt missiouai\ taught loi some time in \i>^7 u ( e^lon 
Henrv V u\ Rcede dc seiibcd ns an obsliuatc I uthei lu nud 
Governor of the Dutch possessions had befoie eiideivomcel to 
destroy tlio Chiuehcs and exjitl the luissionaiic s ot the Tesuits 
and now he lorined n design ot t il nig Padic A az — who was in 
disguise — and Iii^ eongugition piisoneis On Chiistin is eve 
when then altais weie lucpnitd and the> weic snigmg before 
their priests arrival the rosnrv ottlie Blc ssed A irgin the Solditis 
entered heat both men and woiueu iiid destioved the altars and 
took three bundled jicisoiis piisoucis On the tollowing day 
they were brought befoio Ann Rcede some were fined eight 
linneipal persons woie wlnjipcd and one -who hail been a 
Protestant so inhumanly tliat he died under the infliction 
Tlufl last says tlie account as a faithful martyr exhorted his 
companions to sufier with constancy for the Roman Catholic 
faith The otbci seven were condemned to serve in irons 
witlx hard labour ajid thus b\ a prolonged martvrdom, 
consecrated their lives to God The hciotic A^an Rcede con 
tinned to hunt the Christians from place to place Such is an 
account of him drawn lirom his religious oiiponents A more 
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honourable fact is, that be was the author of Hortus Indus Mala 
bariLU«^ a cekbiatcd work in 12 vols folio * 

The ino‘^t disci editable of all the tombs in the Burying 
(jrrouiid but yet the one which afforded infimto amusement to 
tla^^.lk^s was that of a man who is called by our writers a ship s 
bntkr but by another a peisoii of distinction the reputed 
father of the Prince of Orange who was banished to Surat by 
the Dub h Go^c^Dmcnt t \\hatc^cr Ins rank all admit that ho 
was a notorious tijipler and that b\ wa\ of comincmoiatjug his 
virtues and bcquentlnng his c\imple to ages ^ct unborn ho 
cn]ouicd that a stone punch bowl should be placed at the sum 
nut and puncli bowls vMtli s^gIlrloa^es at the coiners of his 
tomb Hcic Ins sursiMiig fnends bay the chronulcrs were 
ni customed to meet and attci ciowi^ng the large bdwl and ladle 
lUg into the sniallei ones cn] 0 )cd then cniousc riicio they 
held their inghriv revek and in commemorating the dcpaitod 
forgot thcmschcs singing — 

Oh ! tlmt ft Dutchman iliftii^ht could bo 
deep tw the lolling 7iiyder /ce 

No traces of tins tomb i cm un at present and we should feel 
more comfortable if all knowledge of tlie disgusting example 
set by Lliiibtians had peiislied witli it 

The object lu raising Van Ikode s monument was to eclipse 
the English ccmcter\ and moic especially the handsome tomb 
erected a few ’^ears earlier to the n]cmor\ of Sir George Oxen 
den ffoi the name is thus spelt ) Tins however will alwa\s claim 
a strangers attention on account of tlic talents of the deceased 
and more cspciidh the gall m try whicli led him with his few 
Lujopein fiiends and attendants to maintain his factory against 
the whole Marutha army It is forty feet m lieigbt and twenty 
five ill diameter and include s two domcs^with staircases and 
galleries supported on massne jnllars It appears from the 
Latin inscrqition that the lower dome was first built to comme 
morate Ins brother Christopher and was afterwaids surmounted 
hy one to commemorate himself Tins inscription is a clumsy 
composition hut is worthy of being recorded 
It IS as follows — 

Askest thou fneudly Teadcr 
Why this edifice seeks such display ? Take this reply 
It 18 proud to contain that other noble structure 
It boasts moreover because it canopies two 
Generoua and most brotherly of brethren 
Who had they been alive would have been 


* Olof Toreen s Voyage 
t romnflrp Stavnriniis and Tbevenof 
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Closely united, u they are m death. 

Would you knoif one ? elsewhere. 

Would you know the other ? Bead, Here 

Then follows the usual eumueratiou of the dignities and 
virtues of the deceased, and the conclusion is thus — 

Alas ' Reader ’ yon may profit by this great mao, even now that he is dead. 

When contemplating such an edifice as this, our thoughts 
are led to some mighty and wealthy viceroy, and we may form 
magnificent ideas of the departed as a founder of our empire 
in the East And yet what was the position of a man over 
whose remains such a mass of bnck and mortar was raised ? 
Will the spectator believe that his salary was j£300 with 
a gratuity ;£200 /fer annuniy os compensation for private 
trade ? * Whatever migh^'c have been his other means of 
procuring money, Sir George Oxenden agreed to resign has 
privilege^ of pnvate trade for £200 per annuniy and if we do 
not allow for the change m the value of money, his whole 
income was scarcely equal to that of a raw civilian who has 
passed in one of the Oriental languages 

Christopher Oxenden s epitaph 'smells strongly of the shop 
It laments his short life, for it was only possible to reckon 
his days and not his years before death required the account 
“ Do you ask, my masters what is your profit and loss ? You 
have gained sorrow he has lost his life, but per contra let 
him write ‘ death to me is gam 

There is one tomb less ostentatious and the Latin epitaph 
we think is consistent with its appearance in good taste and 
of a more marked religious character It is thus — 

" Stranger, pause (if at least you are a Christian), pause, 

I say, for a little while nor will it be in vain For you will 
know that here lieth 'Francis Breton Chief for the Honorable 
Company of English merchants trading to the East, who when 
for five years he had with the greatest diligence and strictest 
mtegntv completed his duties, completed his life He went 
unmarned to the heavenly nuptials in the year of Christ 1649 
on the 21st of July 

‘ It 18 enough stranger for you to know this, expend but one 
tear and depart 

We shall quote but one more epitaph, which, as regards taste, 
presents a most unfavourable contrast with the last One might 
^most consider it a specimen of the mock heroic 

' In memory of Mary Price, wife of William Andrew Price, 
Esq , Chief for affairs of the British nation, and Governor of 
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the Mogul 8 Castle and Fleet of Surat, 'who through the spotted 
veil of the small pox rendered a pure and unspotted soul to 
God expecting but not fearing death, which ended her days 
April the thirteenth, Anno Domini 1761, ^tatis suae 23 

** The virtues which m her riiort Hie were diewn 
Hare equalled been by few, surpassed by ngne.” 

This inscription is quite un'worthy of the tombs of Governor 
Price and his wife, which are elegant It is m the hamlet church 
yard style 

We cannot refrain from giving a long extract regarding the 
most remarkable man of all that have found their long home 
in Surat Of Thomas Conat^ or Coryate, or Corryatt we first 
learned anything from Boswells life of Johnson but we oannot 
now refer^ to the passage We h^ve since read *with no little 
pleasure his three volumes of “ Crudities, a work which con 
tains a great deal of not valueless information unde^ a most 
strange and crack brained gmse We presume that Coryate was 
the first European traveller that ever came to India on a mere 
tour of pleasure After visiting all that was then deemed worthy 
of note in Europe, he begged his way* over the greater portion 
of Asia, and at last terminated his pilgrimage at Surat The 
follo-wing account of him we abndge from the “Voyage of the 
Keverend Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir Thomas Eoe — 

The 26th of September we came happily to an anchor in SwaUy Itoad 
within the Bay of vamhaya the harbour for our fleet while they make their 
stay m these remote parts On the hanks whereof amongst many more 
English that he there mterred is laid up the body of Mr Trurmag Coryate 
aman in his time WotiM ntffiM owini&iw very suflSciently known He hyed 
there and there d ed while 1 was m those parts and was for some months 
then with my Lord Embassadour dnnng which time he was eithei my 
chamber fellow or tent mate which gave me a fiill acquaintance of him 
The Oreeke travelling Thomas (they which know his story know wf y I call 
him BO ) formerly wrote a book entituled CoryatA Crudities printed in the 
beginning of the year 1611 and then ushered into the world by very many 
copies of excellent verses made by the wits of those times which did very 
much advantage and improve if not enforce the sale thereof (doing thorn 
selves much more honour than him whom they undertook to commend m 
then* several Encomiasticks) and if he had lived he would have written his 
last travels to and m and out of East-India for he resolved (if God had 
roared him life) to have rambled up and down the world as sometime 
Ulysses did and though not so long as he yet ten full years at least before 
bis return home m which tune he purposed to see Tartana in the vast 
parts thereof with as much as he could of China and those other large 
places and provinces interposed betwixt East-India and China, whose true 
names we might have had from him but yet have not He bad a purpose 
after this to have vifiited the Court of Pre^r John m Ethiopia, who is 

* His expenses while Irsvelliiig throngli India, he mfonns his modier amounted 
to two-penee steiiiDg adsjrand those two pence begged' ' 
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there called by Ins oy a people Ho Biot the King and after this it w as in 
his thoughts to ]ia\o cast his eyes upon many other places wluch il lie had 
done aud lived to write those relations seeing as he did oi should such 
vaiiety of Countiios Cities Nations 1 Kings and been as particular in them 
as ho was in his \ cuetian Joimial they must needs have swoln into so 
many huge volumes as would have prevented the perishing of paper But 
undoubtedly if he hod been continued m hfe to have wiitten them there 
might have been made very good use of his observations for os he was a 
jwUcular 80 was he a very faithful Relator ot things lie saw he 
over disclaiming that hold liberty which divers Iravellei’s have and do take 
by speaking and wntmg any thing they please of remote paits when they 
cannot easily be contradicted taking a pride in tlicir leigncd relations to 
overspeak things being resolved iii tins case 

Not only ihinqt to d >, hnl oir do 
Speaking willing alt and more too 

I therefore for my pait behoving this llclator to he none of those have 
taken some things from his trust Aid credit m this ni) follow iiij*, discouiNO 
and because ho could not live to give an account unto tlie woild of Ins own 
traiels 1 s^i all hcie by the way make some little discovery ol In^j footsteps 
and fhttmgs up unci down to aud fio with something besides of him m Ins 
long peiognnutionH to satisfy very man j )et living who if they shall please 
to load this di'scouiso may recall that man onco uioic into their icinem 
hrance who while ho lived was like a perpetual motion and therefore now 
dead should not ho quite forgotten 

Jn the jear IttU lie shipt Imnsclf fiom London foi Constantinople now 
called by the iuiks whcio ho took special notice of all things 

there most observable In which phico lie found veiy gieat itspei t and 
oncouragemont fiom Sir Paul Pmdei then and thoio Liubas adoiii to 
whoso house he had fioo and welcome access whonsocvei ho pleased Beuit, 
there for some tiiiio he took Ins opportunitieH to view div cis paits in 
Giecia and in theHellcspont took spec lal notice of those two castles directly 
opposed to eacli othei c^edbestos and “Miydos which stand on the soveiul 
honks that hound tlwit veiy nanow sea which places Miisseus makes 
famous m his veiv antientpoem of Hoio aud Leandor 

Ho dosnoU much to see wlieic those seven cbuiches sometimes famous in 
Asia the Loss stood but since then bin so diiikned their light and God 
removed* tlioir Candlesticks fi-om them (as befoie he thicatned) those 
places lie so in the daik thut it cannot bo well discoveitd wheie they once 
were Only Sinjrna ib famous at this pieseut day foi iradc but not Keli 
giou and Lpliesus and some others oi them keep then names still though 
they left and lost tlieu 1 aitb and profession of linth with the lost 
He saw what yet icmains of the Rums of sometimes gi-eat Iroy but 
A am Seges cst ttlt Troja futt — 

That place which was once so populous os if it hod been sown with 
people 

And seeded thu* had after born 
Millions ( f Men now s sown wdh Corn 

And — Ojam penere Butna the very rums of that place are almost all gouo 
to rum Tlie most observable tlimg there yet remammg is poit of an ex 
ceeding great House which is continued by tradition to have been some 
times a part of the famous Palace of great King Priamus 
I rom Smyrna he found a passage to Alexandria in Egypt Egyjit that 
IB called by some m regard of the plenty it produceth Uic Granary or 
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Storehouse of the worid And in Bgypt, near Orand Cairo (m tu a ntJ y 
called Memphis) he observed what remains of the onoe fam d Pyramids. 
Betuming thence back to Aleaandna with one Englishman znore^ thej 
found a pass bj sea to Jaflk, anbently called Joppa, and there they met 
Some others going to Jerusalem whioh is about twenty English milee 
distant from Joppa, whenoe they departed together towards Jerusalem and 
found it a very solitary focky unoomforlable way full of danger by reason 
of the wild Arabs who keep about those passages to make poor travellera 
their prey and spoil But mey came safe to Jerusalem, now inhabited by 
Turks and that place called by them Cutt9 * where he told me that himseu 
and his companion were courteously received by the Father Guardian of 
the Convent of Franciscan Fnars that keep their residence m Jerusalem 
and by some of them were met at the gate of the city where they were 
compelled by the Turkish Soldiers who keep those gates (as all others that 
bear the names of Ohnstians are) al their first coming thither to redeem’* 
their Heads by paying each of them the value of five shillmge^ before they 
could have ydmittanoe into that place «rhich they had no sooner entred, 
but they were presently earned by those Franoisoans which met them to 
the Convent and then the first thing they did to or for tj^em, they 
washed their feet, and set some oomlortabJe refection before them and 
after went m procession about a little cloyster they had praising God 
that he hod Drought in safety those two Votaries (as they called them) 
to visit that holy place A day or two after they accompanied them to 
Bethlehem, the place of our blessed Saviour s birth about five English 
miles distant from Jerusalem and m the way betwixt those two places 
shewed them a rock on which (as they said) the Blessed Virgm sate 
down as she went on a tune betwixt Jerusalem and Betblebem, to give 
her babe suck and that the rook might not feel hard under ber it 
yielded (as they told them) to her b<ldy like a Guahion, and that impression 
made by her so sitting remameth unto this day , and is most ifevoutly kissed 
by votaries as they pass up and down After this they returning back shewed 
them all that was to be seen m and about Jerusalem Many particulars they told 
them (Stones that are there kept by Tradition) concerning our blessed Saviour 
and his Mother Then they had a sight of as much of Mount Oalvane (where 
our blessed Saviour suffered) as oould be shewed them that hill being now 
enclosed withm the walls of Jerusalem They undertook to shew them after 
wards the place wherein our blessed Saviour was buned and after that 
Mount Olivet the very place whence he after aseeflded where upon a rook 
there was an impression of the former part of two feet, such as is seen m soft 
eartii when a man lifts up his body to leap thence , and these Franoiscana 
confidently afBnnod, and seemed undoubt^y to believe that it was so as 
they shewed and tedd them Many other things they affirmed which hemg 
but circumstances, (though appertaining to the of all 8t<»i6s, were 
enough for these Filgnms to brieve, and enough to make doubt ot 
*♦•♦*♦** 

Now 4^ that himself and comrade had seen what they defied m and 
about da^asalem, took tiieir leave of those FraneUmm leaving with 

them nrt M ei to reooaa|MBniM the ourteey they had leoeiwod irom them > Um 
Fnars b edyve ry and consequently unable to tfa^ 

to take a view of the X>ead Sea (So 

eitherbeoanae the iaatartberem u still, and moves not, mr because Imng 
oreatoioxsin^ And Dothuv thnves on the banks tbemof) the nh^4»lMaEB 
SodMi and aiw Admab and Zahsum cnae atood^ ibm dte 
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which almigliiy Qod oierthreic in anger and repented not Jer 20 10 
Hence they went to have a sight of the mer Jordan which dischargeth 
iIslJI into that most uncomfortahle Lake and from hence they jonrmed 
north-east througli those ten tribes (which for Oie sm of Solomon were 
rent fiom his son llebohoam) till they came to Mount Libanua Thence 
bark to Sidon which letoineth that name still And here he told me as 
his last obsorvatjon made in that land of Canaan sometimes (hhe 
the qatden of the Lord) flowing with nitlh and honey being then 
enriclied with great variety and abundance of God s good creatures andm 
the days of Havid so populous that theie were numhred in it at one 
time thirteen hundred thousand fighting men 2 Sam 24 U besides women 
and cbildren and otbers unfit to draw swordij which was a most wonder 
ful tiling to consider that such a spot of ground m coumanson not above 
one hundred and sivty miles in length from Dan to Beersheha and not 
above si\ty miles in bieadth fromJop|dto Jordan should be able to bear 
and te^d kucIi a numerous people and now tlie very selfsame tiact of 
caith citlior foi‘ want ol manuring or (which is lathor to be conceived) 
for tJio want of the blessing of almighty God which once shined upon it 
but now long since withdiawii from it (fin a fruitfiul land the Lord makes 
han ill forrthc nuhedness of them that dicdl therein Peal 107 34) is now 
bet omo unable to sustain one in a hundred of such a number 

1 loin Sidon they got a passage by sea unto Alexandretta now called 
Standoioon (in the extiemest bottom of the MediteiTanean Sea which is 
out of the unwbolsomest places m the world wlicio I have often heard 
that no sti anger (that was bom fai from it) comes to continue therefor 
the space ot one inontli but is sine to meet wnth a sitkuess winch \ery 
oltc u pi o\ os mortal At tins place Ins English eom[ amon left him ana 
tunuQ his face tovNaid England and he picsently took his way towards 
Ahppom Syna about seventy miles or nioio distant from Scandcioon 
wbieli IS 03 inucli irnowued lor wholsoraeness os the place betoio named foi 
being unwbolsome and tbcicfore it is ailed <<ueet-air d Aleppo Hcio bo 
being kindly io< oivcd l>\ Ibo Englibli C onsul sta\ ed a time to gam the Com 
puiij of a C aiaviui wlii< b consists of a gicat inixt multitude oi people from 
duels ]iarts winch got and 1 cep togethei tiavclUng those ports for fear ot 
the lucui-sions and violem cs by tliicves and mnrtbeiei-s winch they would 
undoubtedly meet wilhall it they travelled sm^lt oi but few togethei 
With th se he after set lonvaids tow aids and to that city antiently called 
Nmcveli m Assvna wliicf we faud in tho piojihesv ot Jonah was sometimes 
a gnat and excellent iity ofi ihne day s Joiuneij Jonah 3 3 but now so 
exceedingly lessen d and lodg d in obscuiitv that passengers cannot say 
of it this uas Niutieh wbicli now hath its old name changed and is called 
Mo/sol irom hence they joumied to Babv Ion in Chaldwa situated upon 
the nver Euphrates once likewise so great that Anstotle called it a Coun 
try not a City but now is very much contracted and Us called Bagdat 
From tins place they pioceeded through both the Armemaes and either did 
01 else our travcDer wa^ made to bebevo that he saw the very mountain 
Arrarat wliei-eon the irh of Noah rested iifiter the fiood. Gem 8 And from 
hence they went foiward towards the Kingdom of Persia, tkere 
to U/spabon the usual place ol residence for that gre^t Kmg flipu. called 
bha Abbas or King ■Ibbas And after they went to Swas, aijtiflfiiJy called 
fehublian where the great King Abasuerus kept his royal and UKtsfc niagni 
ficent court Est 1 hiom hence they loumied aftersrmds to Oondahor the 
first piovince north east under the subjection of the Great Mogol, and so 
to Lahoie the cbiefest city but one belonging to that great empire a place 
as I have been often told by *Tom Coryate and others of very great trade 
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wealth and delight, lying more temperately out of the parching sim than 
any ofclier of hib great cities do And to this city he wanted not company 
nor afterwards to Agra, the Mogol s metropolis oi chief city 

And here it is veiy observable that from Lahore to Agra is four hundred 
Fughbl) miles and that the country betwixt both these great cities is rich 
oven pleasant and flat a Campania and the road way on both sides all 
this loug distance planted with great trees which arc all the year cloatliod 
with leaves exceeding beneficial unto tiavollcrs for the shade they afloid 
them in those hot climes This very much extended length of way twixt 
these two places is called by travellers the long Walk lory full of villages 
and towns for passengeis oveiy where to find pioMsion 

At Agra our traveller made an halt, being theie lovingly received m tho 
Fnghsh factoiy whore he staid till ho had gotten to lus lurkish end 
Moiisco 01 Aiabian languogcs some good knowledge in the Persian and 
Indostan tongues m which stud^ he was always very apt and in little timif 
abewed much proficiency The first of those two the Persjan is thd more 
ipiaint thg otlier the Indostnn the vulgar language spoken m Fa^t fudia 
In both these ho suddenly got such a knowledge and mastery that it did 
exceedingly afterwaids advantage him in Ins travels up and down the 
Mogol s teriitoncs lie wcarmg alwats the habit of that nation and speak 
mg then language 

In tho first of these the Persian tongue, ho made aftoiwards an Oration to 
the Gieat Mogol bringing in that stoiy oi the Queen of Sheba 1 King 10 
{in which parts of that sacred histoiy tho Mahometans have some know 
ledge) and lie told him that as the Queen of Sheba having heard of tho 
fame ot King Solomon came flora far to visit Intn which when she had 
done he confessed that tliough she had heaid very much of him and 
many things beyond her belief jet now seeing what she did acknowledged 
that she had not heard halt of that which she now saw concerning the 
wibdora and greatness and ictinue and riches of Solomon So our Orator 
told tho Mogol that he bad heaid very much of him before ho had the 
honour to see him (when he was very lor off m his own country) but uow 
what he helield did exceedingly surmount all those formei reports of him 
which came to his ears at such a distance from him Then larding lus shoit 
speech with some othei pieces of flattery which the Mogol hked well con 
eluded And when he had done the Mogol gave him one hundred Roopus 
which amounts to the value of twelve pounds and ten shilling of our 
Lnglish money looking upon him as a Dorveele or Votary or Pilgrim 
(for so he called him) and such as bear that name in that country seem not 
much to care for money and that was tho reason (I conceive) that he gave 
him not a more plentiful reward. 

After this he having got a great mastery in the Indostan or more vulgar 
language there was a woman a landress belonging to my Lord Embassa 
dors house who had such a freedom and hberty of speech that she would 
sometimes soould brawl and rail from the sun rising to sim set one day 
he undertook her m her own language and by eight of the clock m tho 
momiiqj so silenced her that she had not one word more to speak 

a time one Mr Richaid Steel a merchant and servant to the East- 
India o^mli^ny came tfaito us from Surat to Mandoa the place then of the 
Mogol g reafclfflijce at ★hich tune Mr Ooryate was theie with us Hus mer 
chant hit# xurtlong before travelled overland from East India through Persia 
and so to Constantinople and so for England who m his travel homeward 
had met with. Tom C(yryate as he was ^journeying towards Eastrlndia 
Steel then told him, that when he was in England King James (then living) 
enquired after him and when he had certified the King of his meeting him 
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on the way the King replied, Is tTuit fool yet living ’ which when our Pil 
gnin heam it seemed to trouble him very much because the King spoke no 
more nor no better of him saying that Aings would apeak of poor men 
what they pleased 

At another time when he was ready to depart from us my Lord Embas 
sadoiir gave liim a letter and in that a bill to receive ten pounds at Aleppo 
when he should return thither The letter was directed unto Mr Libbeus 
Chapman thcio Consul at that time in which that which concerned onr 
traveller was thus Mr Chapman when you shall hand these letters I 
desire you to receive the bearer of them Mr Tomas Coryate with curtesy 
for vou shall find him a very honest poor wietch and further I must m 
treat you to furnish him with ten pounds which shall he repayed &c Our 
Pilgrim liked the gift well hut the language hy which he should have 
roceiv d it did not at all content him telling me that my Lord hod even 
epoiled his cuitesy in the carnage thereof so that if he had been a very 
iool m(Jeed ho could have said very little less of him thau he did honest 
poor uretih ' ami to say no raoie of him was to say as much as nothing 
And furtheimore he then told mo l^iat when he was lonnerly undertaking his 
loumey to Venice a person of honour wiote thus m his behalf uuto feu 
llciiry ^Votton tlien and there b nihassadonr My Loid good wine needs 
no hush neither a worthy man letters commendatory because whitherso- 
ever ho comes be is bis own epistle Ac Ibei-e (said he) was some Ian 
guage on my behalf but now for my Loid to wiite nothing of me by way of 
tomnieudalion hut honest poor wretch is rather to trouble me than to please 
me witb his favour And therelore afteiwards his lettei was plirasd up to 
Ills mind hut he never liv d to receive the money By which his old oc 
quointance may see how tender this poor man was to he touched m any 
thing that mif^ht in the least measure discoui-age him 0 what pains this 
poor man took to make himself a subject for present and after discourse 
uemg tiviuhled at notlnug for the present unless with the feai of not living 
to reap that firut he was so ambitious of m all his undertakings And cer 
tainly he was surpii/ed with some sucli tboiights and feai-s (for so be told 
us afterwards) when upon a time he being at Maiidoa with us and there 
standing in a room against a stone pillar where the Fmbassadoui was and 
myself picbcnt with tliem upon a sudden he fdll into such a swoon that 
We liad very much ado to recover lum out of it but at last being come 
to himsejf he told us tliat some sad thoughts had immediately hefoie pie- 
sented themselves to his fi^ncy which as he conceived put him into that 

distemper like lanniusin Maitial Ne manare mon to prev ent death 

by dying For he told us that theie woie great expectations in England of 
the laige accounts he should give of liis tiavels oftei his return home and 
that he was now shoiUy to leave us and he being at present not very well 
if ho should die m the way toward Surat, whither he was now intended to 
go (which place he had not as yet seen) he might he buned in obscurity 
and none of his fnends ever know wh at became of him he travelling now 
as he usually did alone Upon which my Lord willed him to stay longer 
with us but be thankfully refused that ofler and tunied bis face presently 
after towards Sm-at which was then about three hundred miles distant 
from us and he lived to come safely thither but theie being over 
kmdly used by some of the English who ^ve ham Sack wfatoh ’they 
had hiought ftum England he calling for it as soon as he heoed of it, 
and crying Sack Sack is there any such thing as Sack t I pray 
you giv e me some Sack and drinking of it, though I conceive moderately 
(fSr he was a very temperate man) it increased his Flux which he had then 
upon him and this caused *him, within a few days after bis very tedious 
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and troublesome travels (for he went most on foot) at this place to come to 
hia ^onniies end for here he overtook Death m the month of December 
] 6 1 7 and was bulled (as aforesaid) under a little monumont like one of 
those are usually made ih our Church yards On which he should have been 
reniombred by this or the like Epitaph if jt could have been there engraved 
upon his Tombe 

[Here follows a RliMDing epitaph which does uot present in a 
very fatorable light the poetical talents of Mr Terry ] 

Sic exit Coryatu^ Hence he went off the stage and so must all after 
him how long soevei their poits seem to be 1 or if one should go to the 
extremest part of the world b ast niiothor West another North and another 
South they must all meet at last together in the bield of Bones wherein 
our TiaveUer hath now taken up his lodging and where I leave him 

We belieio our readers will not object to the great length of 
tins extract relating as it does to ^ teiy lemarkalWe man, one 
■who as h^had no predecessor as an Amateur Indian traveller so 
had, and piobabi) will have, no successor to emulate tlje extent 
of his travels with such inadequate means 

When men ceased to build these vain memorials of human 
greatness then and not till then did they raise a monument 
to God s glory They then cared less for the houses of the 
dead and began to think of a Church for the living God Dean 
Prideaux stated m 1604 that there was ‘ not so much as a Chapel 
in any ot the English settlements for the true religion, except 
at hort &t George only (Madras) A church had been built 
there at the expense of a pnvate individual without any aid 
or even countenance from the Company * In other jdacca the 
mess room was the House of Prayer , and at Merut a plan was 
sanctioned in the present century for erecting an edifice which 
should answer the double pui’pose of a church and a riding 
school t A provision was made in tlie Company s Charter a 
few years after Dean Pndeaux s letter was wj^itten by which minis 
ters who should learn the native language and instruct the 
native servants of tha Company were appointed to be estab 
hshedjl but this proMsion was always grossly violated 

However some vears later the Cathedr^ of Bombay was 
built through the influence and exertions of Mr Cobbe, the 
Chaplain and after another hundred years it was actually pro 
posed to take a second step in Church Building Accordingly 
in 1815 Archdeacon Barnes transmitted a plan for a Church 
at Sutat to the first Bishop of Calcutta, but that great prelate 
haM&g some taste in these matters disapproved of it, and styled 
It “ ft bftxn-Iike edifice, Subsequently, when it had under 

* BacbinoDB Colomsl Ecclesiastical EstabUBbrneut. 
f Le Bas 8 life of Bishop Middleton. 

} Charter 10th William DX 0th September 1698 
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gone re\]sion, bis lordship declared that it was entirely to liis 
fiatisftti tion Mr Carr ^us at that time Chaplain, and the Bishop 
tlionght It ncc( s&ary to caution him about Cuildmg the Church 
Last and West A cross too had been placed over the Church 
in the plan, but Bishop) Middleton cautiously avoided what 
might appear a tendency to symbolism and suggested that a 
weather cock should ho substituted * Others may think that 
the cross is better suited to a place where are preached the 
doctrines of that gospel which arc the same jesterday, to day 
and for ever than the proverbial emblem of variableness 

After uiany difficulties and additions to the delays which in 
* India jdwajs attend on Church Building, the first stone of the 
present edifice was laid by Mr Elphanstono on the 10th of 
1 ebruary 1H20 It was oj^ned in 1822 and consecrated by 
Bishop Heber April the 17th 1825 f The following extract fiom 
tlic Bombay Courier of the 12th October 1822 will wo are sure, 
be interesting to many of our readers — ‘ The new Church at 
Surat which has been for some years building under the 
supenntcndi nee of Captain Drummond of the Engineers was 
opened for divmo service on Sunday the 29tli September The 
Kev T Cair the chaplain preached a very excellent discourse 
and in the evening, six liberated slaves were publicly baptized 
during the service which very much added to the interest of the 
occasion Tlie Church is a neat building and well finished but 
does not convey sufficiently the external character and appear 
ance of a place dedicated to the service of Almighty God 
This IS the hist Engh‘^h Church which has been built at anv of 
the stations under the Biesidincv, and we are happy to find that 
two othots aio now being built one at Poona and another at 
Kaira ♦ Many Europeans will learn with pleasure that the 
resj^ected Bishop of Bombay shewed twenty five years ago the 
same earnestness in this holy cause foi which they know him to 
be distinguished, that he opened the first Church built at any 
outstation of ^ esteru India and that he was engaged m bring 
mg the first fruits of heathenism to a Saviour We must however 
admit the justice of the critic s remark, for the bmlding does not 
possess a sufficiently ecclesiastical character The cost was 
upwards of fifty eight thousand rupees a much larger sum than 
Government appropriate m these da vs for similar purposes, and 
which was in this case most prodigally expended. 

For long a very thriving people m Surat have been the 
Bosers, whose MouUa resides here, and is said to be^ the 


* a Me of Middleton. 

+ Bisbop Hebei's Joamal Cuurier for February 26 1820 
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enjoyment of a very large income BisLop Heber, in his charm 
mg and engaging st>le, gives an account of the trnnnphant 
return of the Moulla at that time, who having gone into Malwa 
had narrowly escaped death at the hands ol the Putans m a 
quarrel with whom his sect w'as then engaged one of then 
Sum teachers having been killed by tlie Boseis m au uffiay 
at Mundipore Although most old travellers mention this 
remarkable people they did not gam much otquamtauco 
with them and their opinions They are dLScended from 
a tribe of Arab«* and arc stigmatized as Shias bv tbe Shm 
sect of Mussulmans In reality they belong to neither sect , 
they recognize the peculiar claims of Ah but also rcverenco 
the twelve Tcnaiims indeed each successive Moulla is viewed by 
them as a new Teuaum Tlieii founder seems to have been of 
ita medict principles, and to have endeavoured to steer between 
the Sum s and bln as consequently tiny are rcgirdcd with 
hatred and contempt by both Having settled in Guzerat they 
devoted themselves exclusiv ely to trade, and as they piospeicd m 
this became tlie wealthy merchants of the country Hence their 
name fiom the Hmdustam hjohara, which m its Sanskrit 
original signifies one engaged in any business * They are 
generally frugal and economical but liberally impait a portion 
of their gains to their religious teacher, who is thus enabled (as 
they doubtless supjiose) to leflect credit upon the caste by his 
superior style of living He supports a college at, it is said an 
evpene of nearly eight thousand rupees a month winch is 
entirely defrayed by himself Here upwaids of a hundred 
students learn Arabic and the Koran are fed and lodged m 
dormitories, which however despicable they might ajipear to a 
modern Oxonian are in native estimation exceedingly comfort 
able and would have perhaps been thougj^t so at Oxford a few 
centuries ago The tombs of these people, as compared with 
those of Europeans present a contrast winch would be sufficient 
subject for an essay On the one side are structures ponderous 
dark and gloomy where rank grass and intrusive shrubs dispute 
possession ol the ground where tbe biulder s work is crumbling 
away, and pillai and capital rolling m tbe dust, where there are 
scarce any traces of religion where the architecture expresses no 
character but that of total indifference to all creeds, and lying 
epitaphs would lead you to suppose that all was purity and 
nobiUty of mind, where in reality there was so much of corrup 
tion, Belfishness and avarice Now turn the picture follow the 
false prophet s sectarian worshipper m lus evemng walk to the 

• from If IK! 
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tomba ho reverences How neat and carefully swept the pa\ c 
raent • Vl'hen night throws over them her sable mantle niimer 
OU3 lights still display the silk which covers^ and the nch carving 
which canopies them, the bodies of the departed are here care 
fully cherished for their Koran is but a j^erversion of our 
feenpturts and although it does not teach them of Ohn&ts Incar 
nation it teaches them its result (of which idolaters know nothing) 
and that is, the sanctification of matter as well as spirit Their 
care moreover for the departed the beauty and cheerfulness of 
the place point out their belief in a resurrection The entrances 
and floors of the mausoleums are all of white maihle and the 
rest of highly polished chunam thev arc old but kejit in 
excellent repair The domed aichitecUue is of the st\lo which 
at once from Its similitude c^Us to mind the turbaned brow and 
leads the memory back to the ages of Moorish zeal and cou 
quest the same quadrangle is an extensive mosque suggest 
ing that men should pass from thoughts of mortality to prayer 
The builders too added no epitaphs and it is pleasant to find the 
honour of the treasured dead at least not disgrieed by falsehood 

The other inhabitants of Surat peculiar to this side of India, 
are tlic Parsis who are too well known to require desenp 
tion For the last hundred years they have been divided into 
two sects — the Kusmi which embraces the majontv and the 
Kudimi Strange to say the origin of their dispute is the 
earae as one whieh for long caused a difference between the 
Eastern and Western Churches ot Christendom — a question about 
the computation of time the one beginning the jear a month 
earhei than the other’ It is highly amusing to find one 
writer on visiting Guzerat comparing them on account of their 
frugtdity and business habits to Quakers The drab coloined 
gentry would feci sad^y scandalized if they were to know that 
they have been likened to the wealth) race who drive the gavest 
equipages and aie the most particular in thtir dress, of any 
people in Bombay, 

There are about twenty Armenians with their Priest We know 
not how to account for the large proportion of women amongst 
them but such there is, and when a report of the population of 
Surat was sent to England in 1824, the case was precisely the 
same although m all other instances the numbers of males and 
females were about equal * The occupation of these once 
active people is almost gone No greater testimony could have 
been given to their industry, honesty and ability than the circum 
stance that they were employed by our factories to carry on their 
trade in the interior, the Company admitting that they could 


The report is given m Hartm s British Colonies 
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conduct It better than their own agents In their altered 
position tliey still retain the respectability and lo\e of order for 
wliiih tht\ arc generally so distinguished 

Not so the rortLignebC Theic is a sad falling of Tliey had 
foriiiLilv two Chiirchts one onl) of which is now used but tho 
othci still exists The oldest was built in 10^ t and it is very 
rein ukaldc that it was endowed with a monthlv income of a 
luindicd and twtnt\ six rupees paid b) the Nawab aceoiding 
to a biinnud of the rmpcior There is now no pecuniary pay 
mdit foi Its supxioit but thi le is still connected with it ceitain 
1 iinh d ])iopcrt\ 

i fforts h n e been long made by Piotestant Missionaiies for 
the eoincrsioTi of the natnes and foi thirty )eirs a mission has 
been established Thcio is a good mission house* and a neat 
thapcl Fkiglish and ’vernacular selmolb have been opened but 
Piisi ^Mohammedan and Hindu aie as the d( if addei which 
refuseth to hear the ’voice of the charmer Tho London ^Iission 
h e piiulciUL resigned the held to lush Piesb} teiians anti 
ha\t tiniis])hnitcel tlu ii iniSMonarics to a moie fa\ourable soil 
liicib IS also a sehool csl ibhslied b^ Government at considerable 
c\pens( wlueh is well condiieteel and numerously attended As 
all icligioiis iiisti action is excluded liom its loiitinc it draws as 
might 1)L t\j)eet(d heathen bo’^s flora the ( hiueh and Mission 
institutions wliere some knowledge of the Gospel is impaitcd 

M e cannot eoneliide without ugnn drawing the readers atten 
tKUi to the number presented by the histor\ of Surat, of the 
vaiieties and distinctions which exist amongst tho human race 
Tleic wc find the willing slaves of Mnssulmun despots tho 
u ixiblnans of IIoll ind the subjects of 1 ranee nnd England s 
mixed nionui( lues all thrown together here too was every shade 
of < oloiu whifli di still gin she. s the human eountc nance anPl here 
wcie mnlnjdied forms of religion and snjx^i&tition Christians 
who piofesbcd illegi mce to the Pojie of Home the Patriarch of 
< onsttuitinopli and the C ithoheus of Armenia Christians who 
clisow ne I all allegi incc md wcie called Independents followers 
ol the \uglic m C ommmnon the Svnod of Dort the West 
minster confession Sum Shia and Boser disciples of the 
Pic^pliet heithcuism m all its degrees fiom the worship of “ the 
eve of da^v to tho adoiation of a monkey god, or a daub of 
red paint — all were here Where else shall we find such variety ? 
A historv of Surat would be a most important chapter in a 
universal history of mankind 
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Ai T IV — J Tht Goicrnmcnt Gazette and Acts of tJu Lc 
f/islatiK Covncit of India 

2 Iht Acts of ih( Ltf/islatiic Council of India uifh a Glossani 
an 4 nah/iiuil Ahstrnit to lach Act and tojaous 

Indci hij tlliam riaohahl Esq Bariistt) at Law and 
Adioiati oj ihi hupinne louit Calcutta 1H44 

\\ r usiimo the I Legislative \cts of tlio Council of India 
for tliL ]nii])Osc of conliiunng oiii nviLW of Litem from the 
IMO It -wliidi pi nod we stojipcd in our 1 ist notice of tliem 
Ti om )U(liciuiis roadLi s we intuijjitc no rcjtroicli on account 
of tliT diiincss (d the task we Iilvl undciLakin to tin m it 
■will h( jnsti/icd as it is to o^ischts bv the couaidci ition th it 
tub iabl> i)cilonnLd it cannot hut be an useful one as tow n els 
tli( piibhe at laipje it ma\ be coinj) iicel to tli it of the tiav tiler 
who IS about tf) e \])loic dist int and little kneDwn rcgieins ]jo 
in IV ne itlie 1 evtend the hounds iioi e nil eh tlie held ol know 
le.d^e or sennet but the eli inee ol m iking chscoveiv is woitli 
tin enleipii/e it see uies to him the tolei iiit and kiiidlv le cl 
ing of the sti> it home s and on liis letuin tlie eh sei ruing 
lisle 11 witli pltiiiiee to the leeoid ol his obse i\ itions jiiiel 
travels It is lortun ite loi us afiti this eeini]iiijs(ui tint 
the verv hist Act We have to nolle e ( A,e t J ol I^lJlisgiile epie 
and novel bv side of its coinjunions oi pe iliajts wh it stiike s 
lisas novel isnallv an antieju iteel fashion It his i sjniph 
nfhinnitive lud did letie 2>ifiunhk whiiJi is nnmhcieel as its 
lust eliuse oi se e tion and the s^eoud islileuntoit in that 
It eontaiiis no command oi 1 ivv hut meielv astiteiiient ol x 
dtliiiikon How it got into the Act bool in this foini we iio 

at a loss to imagnt It lelites to Ihutid iii cfatutes so 1 ii 

ns the find icvenuc is coneeined in them anel as oiii ii adeis 
me juobablv juejiared to lieeli its title and noincnehtuie ire 
oliscuie and its ])ro\ibions difficult of compiehcnsioii Jlio 
fact of passing such an Act is however siifBcicnt jnoof to 
oiu nnnel e)l the j)ro2')rict> of accomplislnng its objects if at 
all In legislation vvl thcrcfoio feel called 1121011 to notice as 

ronstitutionallv or jiohticallY rcmirkiblc two of its 
ihe A.ct jilaccb ( eitain 2>o'\'eis of (Inrc&b in the hands of the 
Colloetois and then ties u}^ their hands by a piovision that 
tile said t^owers shill be cmiiloAtd by the Collectors under 
such limitation and control as Gou i nnunf, 01 other supoior 
'Kunui e/ //Men ///c A shall see fit to 2Rt*^Ciibe or enforce And 
the \ct ends b) eni2)oweiing the Oovcruoi General in Council 
to extend it, to an) district ' to which with refcience to the 
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natifx of th( ttnuu^ 2))cial(nt ihcxin maij ht 

ixpiduiit ami tht oxln of f/onxinm/it shall In safjimvt 
aathontt/ jo) such (Xfta^ioi) C hui‘=ie& siKhas tlicsi. wt legaid 
MiUnlh as lenuiK latioiis ot tlit legislate l Innclioii oi a trans 
ftK luc oi tliLin to tliL LVLCulnt ck|) iiliiitiit Wt, do notafiiiu) that 
tlio eMi.uli\c IS uot as coinpLtLiit ioi the purpose as tlio 
li-gislutnc briiiih of Oom inmciit hut thorn out as 

oil 11 iclciistic ol oiii iLgislilnt s^stcul i hi. ctiiistitutioual 
itk j or t}itor> oi tlic cliaitcr has bceu in no2cs2)cct tariud out 
t<» iis ]Ubt conscipunccs 

iho s( ( oud \itoi Isdl Is ioi Boiiibn, and is an Aot ior 
rif/ulatua/ lurning o^e^ a itw leases moie \\g come to another 
Aet ( A( t - 1 ) foi Eomba\ ioi tx/ulatina and still i htlle fuitlicr 
on luiothei Aet lor Bombu\ hettx) xgalah/tf/ LJnsic])eti 
tion ^\llh^ll two 01 thiee piges ot one aiiotliei of the Mine 
title will su^gt st to eair rc ideis all th it we should wish to si\ jn 
an e\j inded iiitnisni in a multitinh oi legulitions theie in ly 
l)( inim ^oad ones but tin icguliliiig sjimt is nut ipt at 
heketiou It i ilel> applies list It to jiiopei objeets alw I’S s nied 
dh s w nil too m iiiN jiaitieulars and u eorduig to illexpeiieme is 
an cmI and eh ii letciislie inostU of towns i ithei thin stins 
and is tlic besetting sin of ])ttt) (jroseiiinicntb As it respects 
B(nnb^^ thr I(gislitue CoiunilistlK nu r( i eho ot ri gistr ir oi 
tlu J oe il Go\erninent foi we will not aseube to the Governor 
(reiieiai in T onin il < ithei tin piaise oi the hi inie of earing for or 
innkr t Hiding these ])ett> legnlations 

Seven! \.( ts ol this ^ eai illiislnte the utilitv of a general 
le^islitive C ouUeiL ior dl the Ikesideinits AV e rcfei to somo 
new nisiitntions and some new laws whieli might jieiJnjts have 
been tstablislud without a rh inge oi s\ stein but edtiink they 
would have la en confined to Beng il the bpeeial eaie* of the 
Goveiiioi Gem lal and Coum il under tlie old arr ingeiiients 
Aet A ol IS II is an A< t for the gn itei umloimit) oi pro 
f ( S'!, upon til ils iui fatite ohLiiees and the amendim nt oi bueii 
jnoetss in eeiLniii ciscs md it is uiinersd foi all tlie 

PicsiJtncics A\e have much pkisuie in bunging i(»rwaid this 
Aet IS iinhcatne ol tin iin reused tonii<kn(e ol government 
in its (tidin irv poweib for tin biijiprc ssion oi exti loidinary 
oileiiCLS StUi ofteiiccs however wo m i> obseive an not 
and L lunot he of the same- imjioitinee in India is in many 
other fountiics They ncithei iiidie ite as r osllv in Lngland 
boei il disoigniization and discoiituit cxtdisively diliuscd imong 
the w 01 king classes nor seveie milituiv prebsure as in llussia 
Poland and other such countries \Ailhin w lint arc called the 
regulation provinces treason, lebeliion and the like, are less 
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formidable in tbcir effects than tbiiggee and dacoity Xbe 
provisions ol the Act before us are verj simple Iirst, it 
gives to the ordinary Criminal Courts competence to try 
charges of treason^ rebellion or other crimes against the state 
reserving however to the Presidenc) Governments, authority to 
issue a special commission to one oi more judges for the trial 
of these oflcnces But the special commissions aie to proceed 
in tlic same manner as the oi dinar) tribunals and aie to liave 
all the powers of the latter except that their sentence whe 
ther of acquittal or punishment shill in ever) instinoc be 
r< ported v\ith tlicir proceedings to the Highest Court of the 
J" I Co for ( iiminnl matters in tlu Picsidencv previous to 
can^viiig tlie same into execution And tlics( highest 
courts on the receijit of^in> trials rifcrred to them are to 
proceed ihereupon according to the luJcs in foice with lespect 
to other trials referred to them cxccjjt — and we beg 2>‘3rticulii 
attention to the cxce^^tion — that the) ai< in ever) instance to 
rcpoit their sentence to the executive Government of the Pre 
sidenc) for tlie time being and are to wait lor the period ot 
tiiice calendar months betoie the) direct their sentence to be 
< ained into cxcculioii A gem ral restriction such as this dehi) 
ing the oxi ( utiou ol the seiiteme ol the liw and easting doubt 
and uiiceitninty ujion tin jnoet tilings in all eabi_s cannot be 
defensibh J he gcncial lule ou^lit to iie to can) the seiilerice 
of iho law mimedi itel) into cxciiition hiving tlie government 
to interfere on its o\mi resj)Ousibihtv when thatcourbc might aji 
pear desiiable ihis ib unothii instance of powers ol inter 
fiiLiiee re&eivecl foi tlie cxicutut authoiities which aie eiitirel) at 
\niiniiCL willi nil legular and civilized distiiictionb as to the 
Piovm^c of jLidiei il tribuii ds 

The next Act (No J>) ib of the same dass of general Acts it 
19 An Act loi a moie unilorni and on imjiroved pioctss lor 
taking the examination of absent witnesses hirst it repeals 
all existing legulxtious and paits ol icgulations outhib subject in 
all the presidencies and then su})plies the ]iluce of the rejicaled 
with, bubstantiallv the same lules as juevail on this subject 
in the Pnglish s)stem In this Act the anomalou-^ position so 
often the subject of animadversion held by the bujireme Court 
IS again foiced upon our attention Commissions may be issued 
b) nnv court to aii) other couit cxccjit in the Piesidency towns 
where they may only be issued to Courts of Eequests — thus 
stiichoLibl) are the feiqireme Courts hit m their origiual state 
of isolation 

The Act of paihament known m England by the name of 
the Interpleader Act, was this year adopted by the Legislative 
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Council and several more in addition to those aliendv mention 
ed of the proMbious of tho English 1 a'ft Amendment Act still 
IcaMiig some parts of it not ^et adopted IJic recent parhameii 
tir^ alteration 111 the law coneeimng imprisonment for contempts 
of decrees oi oiders mxde h\ eoiirts of equity wis this xeai 
adopted Lastly in the Englibh colk ction y c h im. to notice three 
difteicnt English acts and t\\o sections of niiothei Vet adopted 
and comprized 111 one \ct (24) of oui IegislUi\e (\^nneil but m 
a manner yhoIl\ eve behexc unpreeedented imd ’which wl trust 
will nc\cr he lollowed is a pniedcut Eaeh statute is dc 
signaled simph In chapter and Utle, and then cv ten Jed to the 
territories ot the Last India Companv so lar as it is appheahlc 
to the same i g 

T It is htieby enacted that, the Statute X*! Georgt. TV 
and I William IV (^]i ip 40 (iititled an Aet foi mtiking better 
provision foi the disjiosil of the iindispostd ol Ksidu^s of tho 
clleets of lestitois sh ill he extoiidcd to the Eeiritones of tho 
Eist Indi i Company as fai as it is applicable to the sune 
provided limt this Vet shall tdvt efleet liom tlio first day of 
Janiiaiv nt^t whieli dai n siib<^litiitcd foi the fust da) of h>ep 
tcmb< r mentioned in the stUntc 

In like manner tho Statute XI Gi orge IV and T William 
I\ C 10 entitled Vn Act to alter and unend tho Lxvv rrliting 
to Ilhisorv afipointrnciits and the Statute XI George I\ ind 
I WilliimlV Chap 00 entitled an Aet for amending the 
Law respeetmg eoiiv evinces and tiansfcr of estites and iiinels 
vested in Tiiistees and Moitgi gees anil for enabling CouUs of 
Equity to give efii ct to tliiir elcerecs and ciders lu ceitain c iscs 
except so much thereof as provides that it shall not extend to 
exses of partition and Sections 10 and 11 of the XI ,Geojg< 
IV and I William IV Chap 47 entitled, At aic enacted to be 
extended to the teiiitoiies of the Last Indii Companv as tir as 
tliey lie apphe ibh to the same Obviously tins inijilics th it 
tin enaetmtiits alluded to iie but jMi ti illv apphi ibh and ic 
quired alteration and obvioiislv thus to extend the Ixw without 
mil mg the necessary modification is to lexve an important 
part of the legislative duty to be peiloinud at judicial discretion 
B) tms manner of legislxtiug part of the 1 iw is iinvviittcn and 
moreover what is woitteii is not contained in the Act hook of oiir 
Legislative Council hut to know what it is the public must refer 
to the Acts of paihament contained onl) m liie btatute book of 
Groat Britain There has therefore iiev er been thatpromiilgation of 
the law in India which prohabl\ the constitutional jurist would 
hold essential under the Charter Aet to the validity of all Acts of 
the legislative Council We have another remark to offer 
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One of the statutes here extended, relating to conveyances ex- 
cepts from its operation cases of partition this Act excepts the 
exception, but does not carryout its object by enacting that cases 
of partition shall be considered as within the statutory provisions 
Acts 19 and 20 of this year deserve to be specially described 
for their useful and beneficent aim and object The former is 
for the appointment of Curators to take charge of the personal 
effects of deceased persons, and is entitled, ‘ an Act for the 
protection of mo\ cable and immo\ cable property against wrong 
lul possession m cases of succession IndiMdually we are the 
more sensible of tlie importance of this measure from haMng 
heard Irom an officer whose duties bring him much into contact 
Vith families on the visitation of sudden death * a description 
of the Haste 'pillage, contest^nd domestic confusion nlnch often 
occur from the want of a public officer to protect projicrty in case 
of need at this distressing moment Ihe Act proMclcs, that on the 
application of persons claiming a right by succession or, in the 
case of absent persons, minors and disqualified persons, on the 
application of an agent relative near fiieiid or of the Court 
of Waids the distiict judge either after actual possession has been 
taken or nhen a forcible seizure of possession is appreliendcd, 
may cite the part} complained of and siiminarilv determine the 
right of possession, and deliver possession accoidingh 1 lie 
judge may also immediately ou iecei\ing the application appoint 
an officer to take an invcntoiy of the effects and seal oi other 
wise secure the same and whcie there is risk of misappropria 
tion or waste, before the siimmar} suit can bo detei mined, the 
judge may appoint one or moio Curators with power, either 
to take possession of tlio pioperty generally, or until security 
be gi\en or until mventoiies shall ha\o been made or for any 
other purpose necessary foi secunng the property fiom mis 
appropriation or waste by the paity in possession Power is 
also given to the Presidency Goveminents to appoint pubho 
curators for any district or number of districts 

The other Act above alluded to is an act for facihtating the 
collection of debts on successions, and for the security of parties 
pajing debts to the representatives of deceased persons and 
tlie chief provision which it makes for these objects is that a 
probate or letters of administration or a certificate is required 
to complete the title of a representative to maintain a suit or 
action The act was not extended to British subjects, for a better 
reason however, than usually can be alleged m favor of these 
personal exceptions, viz that Bntish subjects, being under the 
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law of the Supreme Court, were already required to take out 
probate or letters of administration 

The law relating to sales of land for arrears of land revenue, 
in the districts under the permanent settlement was altered tins 
year, and made less severe in some respects, but tlie amendments 
stopped short of the claims of the intelligent representatives of 
the Zemindar class m the Calcutta Landholders Society and 
the Indian Go\ eminent has since again yielded one step more 
towards justice and equity This act is entitled an act for 
amending the Bengal Code in regard to sales of land for arrears 
of reicniie It abolishes the charge of interest or a penalty 
upon arrears of land revenue It defines what shall be deemed 
Gii arreor and m effect gives as a day of grace the first of tli6» 
month following that on which the ^o^enlle fell due^ It requires 
fixed diy^of sale to be annually appointed and notified in tho 
Gazette to the Board of Re\cnuo and directs that all estates m 
nrrear at sunset ol tho da’v proMons to an> sale daj shall be 
sold by the Colleetor to the highest bidder The sale cannot 
bo presented b) the dcfuiltcr tendering pa\Tnent on the salo 
da> and he can re acquiie his estate only by becoming the 
highest bidder It is obvious ihcicfore that tho tcniiio ol the 
Bengal Zcmmdai is conditional the condition being the regular 
pajinent of tho revenue , and that the land absolutelv reverts 
to the state it the levenue be unpaid but still onl) for the 
purpose of being sold for according to this act, the state cannot 
continue to hold it It was a strong ground of complaint against 
this act, that it gave no sufficient notice of what properties would 
be sold and consequently the distant Zemindar was in danger of 
losing hib estate, without knowing that his agents had neglected 
to pay the revenue , and this was true , and has since been 
remedied * 

The purchaser of an estate forfeited f(?r revenue must imme 
diatelv Ol as soon after the sale as the Collector may require, 
deposit 25 per cent oi the purchase mono either m cash bank 
of Bengal notes or post Bills, or government Securities and 
make good his purchase on or before tho thirtieth day after the 
sale or forfeit his deposit and moreover bo liable for any loss at 
a second sale, by a smaller sum being bid than he had bought it 
for Benami purchases that is purchases by one person in the 
name of another, or by one person in his own name for another, 
are forbidden modo that is, the intended purchaser is not 
allowed to maintain a suit for the recovery of the property against 
the nominal or certified purchaser We have never been able to 
discover what interest government has m preventing benami 
purchases It s interest is, to get the«hjghest price for the for 
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felted property if those persons who are unwilling to bid in their 
own names, may bid or buy benamty the obvious tendency of 
allowing benami purchases is to increase competition and so 
enhance the price, and the comerse is true of the above enact 
meiit 

But the prohibition of benatnee is open also to another objec 
lion It places the capitalist wlio cannot attend personally at 
the mercy of his agent for if the latter bujs m his own name 
though he pa\s the deposit with his employers money the 
latter is loft without remed} for the recot cry of the property 
The Act contains some special protisions respecting the 
rights of purchasers One tcry remarkable one is that the 
purcliascr shall acquire the estate free from all incum 
branccs, whiQh may have been imposed upon it after the time 
of settlement The permanent settlement lia\ing been enacted 
m 1793, and then begun to be bi ought into opeiation 
the niesro encumbrances of half a ceuturj are here a\oided 
We are entitled to put an extreme case but our objection is to 
a\oidmg any honest and fair mesne encumbrances But this 
is not all The puichaser is entitled after giving a specified 
notice to enhance at discretion (anj thing in the existing Re 
gulations notwithstanding) the rents of all under tenures in the 
said estate, and to eject all tenants tliereof with the following 
exceptions Our pen had written twice have we scratched it 
out but we write it again let it stand why should not the 
undoubted truth be plainly spoken A more unjustifiable, abomi 
liable law in piiuciple one more forbidding to the investment of 
capital or more ada])tcd to perpetuate the extreme relations of lord 
and serf (for wc cannot more briefly express tliem), and to des 
tro) all the elements for the formation of a class of small pro 
prietora never was enacted These provisions area Pandoras 
box of social evils a?d as education advances, they can only 
alienate the minds of the people from the government But our 
readers observe that there are some exceptions that is, some 
tenures some interests, some incumbrances, which are protected 
against new purcha‘^ers They are — 

1st — ‘ Ttnuies which were held as Istamorari or Mokur 
ran, at a fixed rent more than twelve jears before the per 
raanent settlement The permanent settlement was enacted 
in 1793 the claimant of the benefit of this exception, must 
therefore carry his proof back to the year 1780, or seventy 
years ago , a requirement which makes this exception merely 
nominal , and besides, we believe it would be difficult to explain 
what are Istamoran and Mokurran tenures Individually we 
have enquired, and have-not been able to get an intelligible 
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explanation The second exception is of tenures existing at the 
time of the permanent settlement, which have not been or may 
not bo proved hable to increase of assessment on certain specified 
grounds The decennial settlement preceded the permanent , 
and supposing this difficulty arising from lapse of time and 
loss of evidence surmounted, ^hat proof would bo sufiBcient to 
bring the case withm the second member of the exception ? 
Thirdly, the lands of Khud Kasht ryots having rights of occu 
pancy at fixed rents &c , are excepted The poor Khud Khasht 
ryot with all hia right and his poverty about him, would have 
little chance against the Zemindar who put him to proof of 
his exceptional title The fourth exception is remarkable 
''Lands held under honajide leases at fair rents, S^e for the 
erection of dwelling houses or maifrifactonos, or for mines, d-c , 
or like beneficial purposes such land continuing to be used for 
the specified purposes Now, \\hy ore not all dona Jide leases 
excepted ? What mentionable interest has the state in confiscat 
ing any bona fide lease, either to itself (the state) or to the person 
who purchases of the state upon a forfeiture for land revenue ? 
Next let ua see what are the conditions on which hona Jide leases 
are held good and not confiscated They must be at fair rents 
The Act therefore assumes that a hona Jidt rent or a rent ho?ia 
Jide agreed, may bo not a fair rent which is an assumption 
against common sense, and opens a question which ought to bo 
considered as closed by the supposed agreement But the ex 
ception further imposes the condition, tliat the land shall con 
tmue to be used for the purposes specified m the leases But 
why so ? Why should the legislature convert into a condition what 
may not ha\e been intended to be conditional a legislative and 
arbitrary construction is thus put on pm ate agreements »irres 
pective either of the apparent meaning or rtal intention of them 
But there is a fifth exception and it is like the four jireceding 
ones , It IS of farms granted at fair rents and for specified 
areas by a former proprietor for terms not exceeding twenty 
ycais, uuder written leases, registeied withm a month from their 
date, — and then follow half a page of other qualifications this 
exception therefore may be regarded as a mere nominal one 
The case has happened of a Zemindan being forfeited for the 
mere purpose of obtaining the advantage given by the sale law of 
avoiding mesne incumbrances and destroying all the valuable imder 
tenures , an object not difficult to be accomplished, in the lower 
courts by a wealthy Zemindar, who, after succeeding at law 
mcreases the value of his property and his annual mcome at the 
expence of those whose title ought to have been as indefeasible 
as his own " 
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Before we quit this act we are bound in candour to notice 
the 29 Section which empowers the Local Government when it 
shall deem proper before a sale for arreor shall have been actually 
made, to direct it to be made subject to the leases, assignments 
or other incumbrances, &c Government therefore has appa 
rently the power to prevent the injustice on which we have 
animadverted but in the majority of cases it has it not really, 
and wo much doubt whether in the few where this power may 
have been practicable it ever was exercised Under the Act, the 
forfeiture is not complete until sunset of the day before the sale 
and therefore no interval exists in which government can he 
consulted rarely indeed would a prudent collector forbear to sell 
upon the chfince that government would exercise the power now 
alluded to When we comeM-o Act I of 1845, by whif'h much of 
the law now under consideration was re enacted, but some 
amendments were made in zt, we shall have more to remark on this 
subject 

The following are the Acts of 1841 to which we ha\e not 
specially adverted An Act for Bombay for regulating the sale 
of ganja and bhang within that presidency An Act for 
Bombay, giving the petty Sessions power to tr\ certain felonies 
An Act for prohibiting the importation of Rum and Rum Shrub 
into the Bengal Presidency An Act for Bengal for the better 
protection ol the Abkari revenue The Ship Regi^^ter Act 
for outitlmg ships in the poits of the East India Company to the 
pn\ lieges of British Ships An Act for consolidating the rules 
relating to Military Courts of Requests for Native OflQceis, &c 
An Act for explaining Act 25 of 1836 An Act for exempting 
residents within Calcutta from giving Security in Suits m the 
Mofussil Courts on certain occasions An Act concerning the 
taking of oaths of qmlihcation by justices of the peace An Act 
for Bengal for amending the proceedings in appeals before the 
Courts of Sudder Lewanny and Nizamut Adawlut An Act for 
consolidating and amending the enactments concerning the expor 
tation of Mditary Stores An Act for the better prevention of 
local nuisances beyond the limits of the presidency towns An 
Act for Madras amending the law with respect to the rates for 
mumcipal purjioseB An Act for Madras, prohibiting the impor 
tation of Rum and Rum Shrub An Act for appropnating the 
unclaimed dividends On Insolvent Estates An Act to make 
camp followers amenable to the Articles of War 

The first Act of 1842 is a local act for extending the law 
relating to the sale of spintuous hquors to the sale of opium 
and other intoxicating drugs withm tlie Town of Calcutta 

Act No 2 IS one of Acts for enabling the Governor 
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General while away from Calcutta to exercise all the powers 
which may be exercised by the Governor General in Council 
except making laws and was passed on occasion of Lord Ellen 
borough s intended departure for the N W Provinces 
Act No 4 13 an Act for the better management of boats and 
Catamarans in the Madras roads and for the amendment of 
certain harbour regulations This Act deserves a fuller notice than 
the two preceding ones This amendment Act this improve 
ment Act is a change from freedom to regulation made at the 
instance of the local officials, to some of whom it gives lucrative 
employment The Act recites the objects proposed to be 
attained, which of course, are good ones they are the mam 
tenance of order the protection of life and property and the 
prevention^ of smugghng, but we ^lwa\s doubt the efficacy of 
complex office forms for the attainment of the like of them 
To prevent smuggling we find regulations whieh we ajiprehend 
rather make a monojioly of smuggling good order (in the 
surf ) and the general protection ot life and property are admira 
ably taken care of at the same time The best security for 
tbe&e objects we should have considered to be competition 
increasing the supply and having a rigid police to punish 
those who abuse their freedom There are regulations in this 
Act which make it exceedingly difficult for the owner to change 
his boatmen which we opine must have the effect of preventing 
the discharge of bad ones If the owner wishes to increase 
his crew he cannot do it without first obtaining fresh registra 
tion this we regard as a check to prevent owners from 
strengthening their crews whom they deem them inefficient 
Every boat must be licensed, and the granting of a license is an 
affair of groat complexity and embarrassing detail The cense 
IS so perfect an instrument as to supercede tho^necessity of prudence 
Every boat must be manned and loaded according to the wisdom 
of the law and its sublime agent the Harbour master attendant 
The intelligence of the owner is worth nothing In the matter 
of loading the boat there is a fair weather maximum , and 
a foul weather or high surf maximum Finding those several 
standards we have been curious enough to trace their adjust 
ment into the detail, and we are sorry to say that often we find, 
foul IS fair and fair is foul though occasionally a just distinction 
is preserved between them In fair weather and foul weather 
a boat may carry the same number of persons^ the same quanti 
ties of btsemts boat oars, beef, carnages, unsf rewed cotton 
choya, camphor, cloves, glass, gunny gunpowder, ginger, 
hams, tongues, nankeen nuts, palanquins fish, sharks fins, soap, 
stationery, staves, stick lac, sugar, tents, tamarinds, tobacco 
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But as to the valuable articles of benjamin (benzzon) boots 
and shoes, butts, bottoms, broad cloth, coodsor nuts, chests, 
cannons, clothing, chiooiy, chillies, cochmal, cinnamon, curry 
staff 8 seeds, dates, rugs, flour, hay, hogsheads, European pickles, 
puncheon, pipes, pepper, saddlery, thread, the provident care 
of the legislature has made a difference, and the difference 
18 so fine, so minute, as greatly to enhance our idea of the discn 
mination of the council A boat may carry eight cases of 
boots and shoes in fair, but only six in foul weather , and if the 
cases are large only six in fair and four m foul weather but 
largo and small are not defined, — which must be deemed a 
dangerous omission, because it leaves room for wilful mistakes by 
intersted persons, and then these valuable articles may go to the 
bottom The minute carocTwhich we have already illustrated 
excites still more our admiration, when we reflect on the other 
difference almost too numerous to mention , such as between 
gram being earned for shipment and grain being carried to the 
shore and between grain from Bengal and gram fiom Ramia 
patum In one instance only has the law left the boat 
owner to his natural freedom probably in the hope of proving 
by comparison the danger of freedom and the \alue of restriction 
of poultry in baskets, any quantity that can be stowed oonve 
niently may be taken 

If the public safety was the object, the purpose would appear 
to require no more than the above regulations against overloading 
But the Act fixes also prices or at least a maximum which, of 
course rules generally m the absence of competition Under 
this system nearly all the boats will he found to belong to one 
or two persons There is one rate for ordinary tnps, another for 
foul weather tnps It is obvious that a foul weather maximum 
must be fixed with refi^ence to ordinary foul , the tendency of this 
law therefore is to keep the boats ashore m very bad weather 
and when such weather comes, as come it does, the services re 
quired at such times are either not done, or have to be done by 
boats belonging to Government But this again exalts the local 
officials It mties one little hero of the harbour (as it is called) 
to compensate for the general discouragement of naval energies 
We sh^l here dismiss, for the appreciation of the pubhc and with 
the contempt it deserves, this Midras Act of boat regulations 

In January 1842 H M , by an order m Council, passed a set of 
rules and regulations to be observed at the crown colony of 
Mauntius, m regard to emigrants to that island from Bntish 
India In the same yecur our Legislative Council passed an Act, 
(Act 15) which after reoitmg the order in Council above alluded 
to, estabhshed a similar bet of roles and regulations to be ob 
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served in India, with the addition of some, applicable only to 
the place of export Other Acts have since been passed for the 
regulation of emigration to other colonies and we will take the 
present opportumty of giving a summary view of all the Acts 
on the subject 

Six acts have been passed by the Legislative Council on the 
subject of CooI> Emigration By the third of the senes 
passed in May 1839, all contracts for the emigration of labourers 
from British India were made illegal In 1842, H M in 
Council, by au order reciting the probability that the above act 
would shortly be repealed, prescnbed certain rules and regu 
lations, to be observed at MauriHuSt m regard to emigrants 
from Bntish India, amving at that island , and in the same- year 
an act was passed conformable witi^ the anticipatidn expressed 
in the order in Council, and which removed the prolubition so 
far as to permit emigration to Mauritius from the thr^e presi 
dency ports of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, but leaving the 
prohibition in force as it respected emigration to and from all 
other ports and places This act had not been twelve months 
in force, before another was passed for the purpose of restnotion 
and winch permitted emigration to take place o ily from Cul 
cutta, on the ground that it had been represented that the 
demand for agncultural labour in Mauritius was likely by the 
end of the year to be greatly diminished Thus it appears 
that the present system regulates every thing except the do 
mand for labour, which is out of the reach of the regulating 
hand The supply, we should have thought, might have been 
left to find Its level , and would have been better adjusted by 
the joint operation of a firm Pohee and of a law analogous 
to a poor law, to throw on property the consequences of ^ exces 
sive emigration In 1844, an act was jyissed to permit emi 
gration from the tliree presidency ports to Jamaica, British 
Guiana, Trimdad, and Mauritius making therefore three 
ohsmges, in Lttle more than the same number of years, as it 
respects the latter island In 1840, another act took off the 
prohibition as it respected Ceylon , the repeal thereof to take ef 
feet, so soon as the Legislative Council of that island should have 
estabhshed regulations for the protection of immigrants, which 
the Governor General of India in Council should deem suffi 
went 

We will now proceed to desenbe generally the regulations 
under which emigration from India is permitted to be oar 
ned on Fust, each colony to which emigration is per 
QUUed, except Ceylon, has an Emigration agent at the port 
of embarkation » i^o is nominated by*the colonial, but denves 
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his authority irom the Indian Governments This officer is 
paid by a salary expressly with a view to prevent his having 
any interest in the greater or less number of emigrants The 
appointment of this officer saves none of the ordinary mercantile 
charges attending emigration but increases the aggregate cost, 
by all that is paid to himself and by all the extra trouble which 
he gives for which any remuneration is payable Detailed con 
Biderations of this kind probably never occurred to the Privy 
Council , who commendably, would prefer humanity to economy , 
yet the latter ought not to be overlooked, nor the end in view, 
the supply of cheap free labour 

The duties of the Emigration Agent are, for the most part 
prescribed by the Order in Council Ho is to ascertain that 
the emigrant* has not been mduood to emigrate bv an> fraud 
or false and unreasonable expectation and that he is aware of 
the ‘ distance to which he is going Very bLiievolent this 
but not practical as must appear to those who have either 
knowledge or imagination enough ideally to trace these general 
expressions into the involved details , recollecting what soit 
of persons the emigrants are and what sort the Emigration 
Agent In one respect the regulation is founded on a mam 
festly erroneous conception Mere distance however great 
has no terrors for the natives of India who are by habit a 
crusading people constantl) travelling from one end of the 
peninsula to the other, and the Mussulman portion of them 
beyond, for purposes of trade or religion Ihe agent is also 
required to caution the emigrant against unreasonable and un 
warrantable expectations and at the same time to inform him of the 
advantages which arc hkelv to await him Again we say very 
benevolent, but not practical and really attempting too much 
All that the public avthontics ought to do, and can do is to 
establish an assurance that the cooly contracts m circumstances 
of personal freedom and has a loct/s penittniioi, if before exe 
cution lie repents of his agreement , that the ship is a proper 
one and properly provided But as to motives and consequences, 
they ore not the proper subjects of official investigation or state 
ment We have all of us taken the risks of expatriation why 
should the self expatriated cooly be exempted from them 

No ship 18 permitted to take emigrants without a license from 
the Presidency Government, and the order in Council prescribes 
a variety of conditions, in order to secure proper ship acoom 
modation and wholesome and sufficient provisions The hoense 
can only be granted on proof that the ship will comply with 
the conditions This proof con be nothing else than the report 
of the office? eetabheh^ aA every port to make Manne 
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on behalf of Government To ■guard the emigrant against the dan 
gers of inclement seasons, our non nautical council has provided 
that ships may sail only at certain times May wind and weather 
never baJffle these pleasant dispositions’ which however well 
meant, tend greatly to enhance the cost of emigration 

When the emigrant goes on board, he must take a certificate 
or pass from the emigration agent which the Act of 1814, further 
requires to be countersigned by the Protector of Emigrants The 
pass or certificate must state the name and age of the emi 
grant and the name of his father (') and that ho has declared 
before the Emigration agent his willingness to proceed for hire 
to the colony of his destination and the master of the ship must 
also obtain from the Emigration agent a general certificate thaf 
he has copaphed with all the requitiiments of the order in Conn 
cil and Act of the Legislative Council And these various secu 
Titles are further guaranteed by the Pilot and cusi^m house 
oflicers who ha\e certain duties cast upon them the object of 
which IS to prevent the possibility of evasion We have noted 
the existence of a Protector of Emigrants at the port of embark 
ation This office was not included in the original arrangements 
and no duties were assigned to it m the Act which authorized 
the appointment Under the act lelating to emigration to tlie 
West Indies the Protector is required to countersign the pass 
of the emigration agent This appointment we do not hesitate 
to desciibe as an useless one, except for the patronage It is a 
well paid place with nothing of real \ alue to do, and in no degree 
conducing to the observance of the rules imposed by law on emi 
gration it enhances however, the cost and in tins respect we 
deem it a lit subject of criticism Emigration to Ceylon how 
ever is under no restrictions at the port of embarkation 

There are only two other Acts of the ^ear 1842 which seem 
entitled to be distinguished Act 9 adopting the English act of 
pailiament for rendering a Release as efiectual for the couveyanco 
of freehold estates as Lease and Release by the same parties 
The other is Act No 10 which provides for the election of 
Committees of Inhabitants, for the repairing, lighting, watching 
and other like municipal obiects iii the Presidency of Fort 
William out of the Town of Calcutta A similar act was passed 
in 1840 for Calcutta which, however proved wholly abortive, 
except of one or two vain attempts on the part of the inhabi 
tants to take advantage of it 

The remaining Acts of the year 1842 ore, an Act for enabhng the 
Justices of Calcutta to try certain petty thefts, not being cases of 
simple Larcency An act for Bombay, respecting spirit licenses 
An act for Bombay, for annexing cerUiii viUages of the Sattara 
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and other states, to the Bombay presidency An act for Bengal, 
regarding translations An act for describing m Legislative 
Acts, with greater certain ty and convemenoe, the Courts of the 
highest junsdiction m tlie respective presidencies An act for 
amending and explaining the Law concerning the importation of 
foreign Sugar An act for the better regulation of Mihtary Ba 
zars, Ac An act to enable the holders of Revenue which has been 
confiscated to them by the state, to collect that Revenue within the 
presidency of Bombay An act for giving greater faoihty in the 
abatement and prosecution of nuisances m and throughout the 
towns and islands of Bombay and Colaba An act for Bengal, 
concerning the terms of Leases granted by Zemmdars and Pro 
prietors An act for Bombay, relati\c to the number and powers 
of the Revenue Commission^«ra An act for Bombay foi facih 
tating preliminary in\estigations of criminal cases connected 
with the collection of the Re\enue 

The first Legislative Act of 1843 deserves to be distinguished 
nb, in design, one of the most useful acts in the Indian Act 
book Its title denotes its important object — ‘‘An Act for 
amending the I aw concerning the Registration of written con 
Aevances and other instruments affecting titles and other interests 
to land The Law, at the time when this Act was passed gave 
a registered title the preference over an elder unregistered title 
but allowed this preference to be defeated by proof th it the 
registered title was taken with notice of the unregistered 
title m wbieh case the unregistered titlo prevailed This 
cxciption IS manfestlv cquuable but was found practically 
to defeat the objects of rrgistiation as was anticipated by 
those who wcie acquainted with tbo Law Courts of Bengal 
and the character of the people the latter, remaikable for all the 
wicked arts which caiv be brought into play m litigation , the 
former for ever} vice and deficiency which can be imagined within 
the precincts of judicial tribunals This Act passed in Januaiy 
was repealed in October The repealed Act apphed to all titles 
and all mteiests in land the substituted Acts only to deeds of 
salt or gift of lands or other real pioperty, and deeds of mort 
gage and certificates of the discharge thereof and registration 
prevails, notice or knowledge of the existence of an unregistered 
title notwithstanding The difference between these two Acts 
IS broad and apparent The absolute preference which the 
latter gives to registered titles, is an improvement the reduced 
number and classes of transactions and conveyances to which 
It apphes, 18 a step backward in legislation In no coun 
try 18 the estabhshment of a general register of conveyances 
more desirable Registration m its present limited operation. 
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18 still Bufflciently large to protect the pnncipal transactions 
in which mercantile capitalists are interested but still it leaves 
unprotected the great mass of valuable titles and tenures under 
"which land is held in this country , and we are entitled to ask 
why after estabhshmg general registration m January, it was re 
duced to such narrow limits in October? 

A good deal of attention was paid this year to minor adminis 
trative arrangements in several departments Two Acts were 
passed on the subject of Appeals to the Chief Courts (Sudder 
Dewany Adaluts) of the East India Company in the several pre 
sidenoies By one of them it is required that if a case on appeal 
be before a smgle judge, and he thinks that the decision appeal 
ed from should be reversed or altered, he shall call m two other 
judges to hear the cose with him #and the three shall decide it 
Doubtless the concurrent decision of three carries more weight 
with it than the decision of a single judge and it* is a due 
respect to the subordinate courts whoso Enghsh judges are of 
the same calibre as the judges of appeal, to hold their decisions 
good unless reversed by superior numbers The other Act above 
alluded to establishes an appeal to the highest court, from sub 
ordinate courts in cases of summary appeal from the still lower 
courts to the latter This multiplication of the right of appeal, 
and the establishment of it to the very great extent to which it 
exists, betokens we apprehend, an anxiously equitable disposi 
tionon the part of the Indian Government to v aids suitors and 
at the same a want of confidence well founded we will venture 
to say, in the Courts of Justice No Court in England could 
survive for six months the suspicions it would incur of judicial 
incompetency, and of distrust on the part of the suitors if it 
had a fractional part of the appeals which are brought on 
every variety of subject from every Cqurt in India TV ant 
of honesty in the Amlah want of jurisprudential kuowlclge 
in the judges, and often also of a knowledge of the language 
of the country are the two mam causes of the evil alluded to 
The remed) , never yet undertaken, has been clearly pointed out 
by the Law Commissioners, in a report which we shall only 
glance at now, but intend to discuss and bring fully before our 
readers 

The two Acts just noticed, on appeals are immediately fol 
lowed by a third which gives an appeal m criminal cases 
from all sentences upon convictions by aU justices of the Peace 
and Magistrates acting under Statute 53, Geo 3, out of the local 
limits of the Supreme Courts of the different presidencies The 
persons here distinguished by the name of justices, are, we be 

W 
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heve, all magistrates only those are made justices -wlio are 
magistrates they dern e the designation of justices fi om holding a 
Commission from Her Majest} The Legisiatuie m establishing 
an appeal fioni all eentenres of all justices and mngistntcs has, 
in our opinion undcniablv hiandcd, bioadly and deeph, the 
great body of these officeis ^ith the sentence ot juelitial ineom 
pctcncA m the cases pro\ided for The right ot appeal ]j iiahois 
the Dim of the la^^, thioughout the mngistrac; and peace, 
order piopcrtv sutfer 

Wc aio next bound to give a consjiicuous notice to Act 5 
of 1843 It IS tbe Act populiilv st\led ior the ahohiwn of 
elaveiv but not such ineflcit nor so regirdcel bv the Logi^la 
turo ae» ajipcais to us evulcntiioin the title of the A.ct veliich 
we sj)eL]ull\ piesent for th^ considcialioii of our lenders It 
js entith d an Act foi declaring and amending tlicl n\^iegiidjng 
the condition ol slaverv iMtlnii the ternloiies of the. Last India 
Compnny^ — not lor abolishing slavers Pic dial sliscrv does 
not exist in the teriitoncs ot the Last India Company but 
only domestic Slav ei> and this not m a conspicuous manner 
Tile gcnenil scope ot the Act befcuo us is to disconliiiue the legal 
recognition of tJie state of slave is as a basis or giouiid of 
special rights in the master Bv the fust section public othceis 
Qie foibiddeu tioin selling in execution ot anv dcei cc r for 
the icah/atioii of an) rent oi icvcnut, cither auv jicrson or the 
right to the corapuLoiv scimccs ol xn> jicison on the giuiiud that 
such poison IS in a st ito ol slavery Bv tlu second section, no 
right's aribing out ot an alleged piopcrtv lu the person and ser 
vice ot anothei as a slave shill anv longii btcnlorccd by any 
Civil or Ciiiiiinal Couit Bv the thiul SLction the mt< ntion 
of the liCgisl itiire is inadi quntelv and seuiccly inti lligibly 
expressed we piesiunc it was, to gn c to si jves /// the 

right ot acquiring alul transmitting piopcitv iHf/aiuihj 
becnise the Act merely abolishes the light of dispossessing the 
slave or his assignee or donee, ot piopeitv, on the giound of 
slavery * The fouith and hiot section makes anv Act which 
would he penal if done to a fite man, equally an olfenee, it 
done to a slave The timidity of this Act is its most lemaika 
bl& feature Protection against every kind of wiong is given 

• The section is as follows — 

* And it IS lierebj declared and enacted that no person who may have acquired 
property by bis own mdustn or by tlie exercise of any act calluig or profession or 
by inhentance assignment, gift or bequest, shall be dispossessed of such property or 
prevented taking possession thereof on the ground that such person from whom tlieir 
property may have been denred was a slave 
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to the slave except the fact of sla^ ery The Act does not abo 

hsh slavery The British Indian Government therefore has 
not done, m respect of slavery what Lord Hardiuge has induced 
the Native Princes and Bajaha under hia immediate influence to 
do in respect to Suttee Before another) ear passes, we trust 
this defect m the Act book will be remedied 
In the year 1843 the present Bank of Madras was established 
by an Act of Incorporation with a capital of thirty 1 ikhs of 
rupees (£300 000 stg ) of which three lakhs (£30 000) were 
contiibiUed In Government and the rest as appears by a sche 
dule annexed to the Act by about two hundred and ihiity pio 
prjetors We have taken the trouble to anal\ze this list uud 
find fhit oiilv five pt^rsons subscribed the full amount (Rs 
60 000 or £j 000) allowtd to iinyvidnil piivatef piopiittors 
only ei gill subsciibed rupees 10,000 (£4 000) each, and there 
aie oulv about thiitv siibseribLrs of lapccs 20 000 (£2 000) 
each more ih ui two thirds of the subbcii})tious ai^ for sumb of 
and undii iuj)lcs 10 000 (£l 000 stg ) each The eubsciibcis 
m iv be clisst I us i )llowb — \ few liigli and bigUlv pud offlccis 
of Gov Cl nmeiit a Ilw English iiuichants snbsLiibing j^roba 
bl\ piiilv to at ( nininodatc constituents a few n iti\ c mcichaiits 
and the reniiiiudt 1 tunning the gieat mfijoiitv ineiubcrs of the 
Mill tan C ml and Mednal S(,i vices The same gcricial dcsctip 
tion wc bcliLvi would bt found to a]>ph to tlu ongiiiiil suhsciip 
tion lists of tlio Bulks of the otlui pic^idtiuics uiid of most 
other Joint StO( k Compiiiiics Hi Iiidi i Iiidn his inaiiv small 
but no line cijutihsts It Ins indeed a profit ihlo tride tnd 
Its soil vnlds a suiplus income after paving till the expences of 
cultivation but this is absoibedl)) Goveiiimcnt the Loid Para 
mount wliose debts md lev tiiac h iv e gone on mere isiug together 
and who with many millions stciling aiyiuall\ can spare li tie 
loi the genenl impiovement of the countiv 

One of the most remukable Actb of this vcir is an Act, m 
effect to oblige judges of all elisscs to write tin ir di cisioiis and 
the reasons on which thej are luundcd in tin ii own vernacnlir 
languige It Iiis been the reproach of all tlic chief courts, 
that the administiation of justice is hiu noimiiaily in the hinds 
of the judges and is really earned on hj the native officers 
(amlah ) This Act affords a feeble steiiiitv that the pidgo h la 
some part and lot in the decision which has the stamp of his 
aiitJionty By an order of the Bengal Government the angh 
cized decisions under this Act, are periodically published, and 
a valuable fund of jurisprudential and judicial lore they ought 
to be, but in fact they are worthless It greatly ^enhances our 
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praise of the Act now under notice, that it has thus indirectly fur 
nished the public authonties with the most ample and authentic 
tests of the general competency of the East India Company s 
judges All we can do here is to direct the attention of the 
public to these printed decisions, and at a future tune we may 
hope to devote a few pages to a detailed notice upon the subject 
In the year 1848 was passed an Act for regulating the levy 
of customs duties and the manufacture of Salt in the North 
West Provinces of the presidency of Bengal The Act com 
mences by repealing all other Acts and Regulations concerning 
those subjects , and enacts certain duties of customs leviable 
upon the Import and Export into and from the North West 
Provinces of certain articles The articles are Salt, Cotton, 
and Sugar of vanous specified kinds, including in fact all kinds 
of Sacchanne produce Sale, Cotton and Sugar are the three 
chief articles of general consumption all over India The duty 
on Suger is only an Export duty and is eight annas (one shilhng) 
per inaund (HO lbs ) on the better kinds, and three annas on the 
inferior kinds The Import of Sugar into the North West Pro 
Vinces 18 prohibited The Import trade therefore is sacrificed. 
It would seem for the soke of maintaining the Export customs 
duties But the sacrifice of an import trade is m fact the sacn 
fice also of an export trade, that is, of all those exchanges 
which would take place if the prohibited articles were imported 
If we took Sugar or Saccharine produce firorn Oude, we might 
send in exchange British or Indian manufactures But Govern 
ment is the propiictor of canals for irngation in the North 
West Provinces and if the abundance of the earth was permit 
ted to flow free, the Canals, ive ma) surmise it is apprehended, 
might be less productne The Export duty is not confined to 
exports to foreign or independent native states but extends to 
all exports from the North West Provinces, and therefore to the 
trade carried on with the Lower Provinces of the same presidency 
Sugar coming down to Lower Bengal is liable, by the Act to 
the duty and by the same Act, Sugar manufactured in the 
Lower cannot be sold m the Upper Provinces This is a pro 
hibition of an inland trade between different parts of the same 
country, and what is called a customs duty on exports, is, in 
effect, an inland transit duty It well illustrates what sort of 
minds, have prevailed in Leadenhall Street, over the Councils 
of India 

On the Import of Cotton into the North West Provinces if it 
IB uncleaned, the duty is four annas per maund, if cleaned eight 
annas It would be simply absurd to talk of this duty as of 
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any importance to, nmplxciter, the revenue What useful pur 
pose then does it answer ? Is the object to prevent the Cotton 
of soils not belonging to the East India Company from oonung 
into competition with Cotton grown in our temtones ? In this 
point of veiw the Cotton duty would be essentially a protective 
duty and what has been the result but dimimshed production 
of an article of the first necessity The duty on Salt is ex 
pressed in a remarkable manner — 

On the import of Salt of all descriptions two rupees per maund and 
further duty of one rupee per maund on the transmission thereof to tbt 
-"ard 

hese salt duties are protected by a prohibition of the manu 

^ure of ahmentary salt, except by the " express sanction of 
^ ovemment It may be supposed that such a restnction prac 
tically converts the manuftujture into a monopoly yet not m 
this instance, we beheve, a favored monopoly Government 
has salt lands of its own ostensibl) or benauu and an in 
terest consequently m the trade, and therefore in keeping out 
competitors 

Act 15 of 1843 la an Act of a hberal character, inasmuch as, by 
the consent doubtless of the Court of Directors, it encroaches on 
the patronage of that body for the sake of better supplying the 
public exigencies but it is confined to Bengal It is entitled “ an 
Act for the more extensive employment of uncovenanted agency m 
the Judicial department It recites that the exigencies of the 
public ser\uce require that the police and criminal branch of the 
Judicial department should be strengthened by the more extensive 
employment of uncovenanted agency and it empowers the Local 
Governments of both divisions of the Bengal presidency to 
appoint in any Zillah or District one or more uncovenanted 
Deputy Magistrates with the powers specified We have before 
us a list of twenty four Deputy Magistrates appointed under 
this Act in Bengal of whom seven are natives and they are 
reputed to be an examplary and most useful body of officers 
but their salaries are inferior to those of covenanted officers with 
only the same duties This is an undoubted disparagement, 
especially in India And to make them efficient m such a 
country, they should be put on terms approachmg an equality 
with the covenanted service Some of the arrangements which 
apply to this class of officers, seem framed as if to preserve a 
didtmchon of class, and decidedly cramp the Deputy or inferior 
officers We can offer individually some illustrations of this 
fact If a complaint is made to the Deputy Magistrate, he has 
to refer the complaint to the Magistrate, who is, perhaps, 60 
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milos off, and until he has ibe latter s rhbecary or order, he 
has no authority to proceed upon it 

IhiR arranf^ement is full of absuidities , often it can only 
have tlie eiled of jiostponing investigation until too late for any 
useful puipose olwavs it imposes an useless task on both tho 
Depntv Magistrate aud his supeiior and so adds unnecessarily 
to tlie duties of two overworked officers There is the sending 
the coniplant and tho retuiniiig it or if it is not returned, m 
qiiir\ i5 stopped h\ pist the one of two officeis who from his 
situation 13 the Ic ist qualihed to judge v\hethei inquiry was 
nfcessnu We will illustrate this with a leid case stiongly e'^^ 
cmphfMrig the mis(diief of not leaving the deputv inagistiate f 
Btope for all piehuunarv inquiries In a distiict not one him 
died miles fiom Calcutta vvhere monopoly has fixed a cruel and 
hitheito tenacious giasp on tlie banks of the Dimuda pietending 
lu effect^ to an exclusive right to the navigition of that great 
river two manjis, (boatmen) weic brought hcfoie the deputy 
magisti itc of the distiKt, charge d with loading their boats Je 
lomonslj from the coal gliat of a coal company I will take y oiu 
chposition Mr A said the deputy magistiate very j^ropeily 
* No hii, reidicd tlie wily accuser ‘ I will not trouble you to Jo 
tliat so late in the da\, but will attend in the morning you can 
keep tlie men in custody and then upon the prosecutoi was 
perimtUd to leave the office The deputv mngistraU not from 
any suspicion of tlie piosecutor proceeded with his piisoners 
to the gbat who whui asked jiointcd out their boats which 
were found m course of being loadi d bv ilie sciv ints of the coal 
company This cue urn stance surprized t)ie magisti itn and tho 
boatmen on being qiit stioued snd W e weic st 02 >ped oiu boats 
were ariested by tlie jieople of die cod (oinjiany we were going 
Up higher to hung liown coal for AIi B fiom a ghat belonging 
0 his colheiv We had done nothing when we wcie brought 
before yon ‘‘ Wheiv^* ^id the sigaeious deputy magistrate 
are your chillauns ^xmr chdlaiins weie taken from us and 
earned to the co d cotOpany s office The Peputy Magistrate 
proceeded to the coal comj) mv s office searelied the hie and 
found two chillauns for the two boats It thus appeared, 
that the men were innocent next morning tbcir accuser 
attended and smoothly declined to prosecute his comjdaint any 
further, as not woith his trouble But there lemained the 
complaint of the two boatmen on which the deputy magistrate 
could not proceed without the rubecary of his superior, who 
was sixty miles off, and never thought the case of sufficient im 
portance to make any order We began by observing that 
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moDopoly hod fixed a cruel and tenacious grasp on the banks of 
that river on the secure navigation of which depends a supply of 
coal for all steaming and manufacturing purposes in the Lower 
Frounces Here we ha\e the freedom of the navigation attacked, 
and the only magistrate cognizant m fact of the offence in 
compe ent to inquire because he is of the unco^enanted seiMce 
We state facts Ueie, we shall have the opportunity of summing 
^ hereafter 

^^lie Acts of 1843 present hut wo or three more points for a 
wW notice B) one veiy useful A* t (Act 6) the jniisdirtion of 
^^is and Munsifls the two lower classes of native judges, is 
enlarged as to suhj(ct matter, and extended over all classes 
^i^hng those who vveic exempted belore British subjects 
^ther Act the lefu^e whu h u ^lerson sued in the Zillah 
Court of the 21 IkrQunnihs, niit,ht obtun by leinoving to Cal 
cutta wasabolidud Tins vear also has its Act to eniible the 
Govcrnoi Geiicial to quit the pusielenev and exercise all the 
povveis tx(ej)t the hgislitne, of the Govcrnoi General m 
Council An V( t w is passed Lins year empowering the Supremo 
CouiLs to ijipoiut au offidal Iiustec in cises in which the 
appointed Tiusiees aic unwilling to act and in other cases ot 
vacanev in ih it office 

Xlic remaining Acts ot 1843 not speeiallv noticed me an Act 
for Madi is, ioi abolishing the Pioviiicial Courts of Appeal and 
Cirnuts and for estabhbbing new Zillali Courts to perform their 
functions tie An Act for Madras providing for the disposal of 
suits pending m the Couits which were abolished b) the last 
mentioned Act An Act lor the Administrxtiou of Ju&tice and 
Collection of the Revenue in the districts of Kiiinool and Bun 
gannpeHy (Aladras) Au A.ct for Bombay, for regulating the 
Seivite of Hcieditury ofliceis An Act fqp Madras regulating 
euquiiies into the truth of matters implicating tlie public 
conduct of offners not removable wiUiout the sanction of tffe 
Presidency Government An Act regarding the olieiing of 
rewards for the ajijuehension of ofleuders An Act for the better 
custodv of persons convicted of Tliuggi and Dakoitv \nother 
Act relating to 1) dcoiiy An Act for making the piovisions of 
the stat 5 and G \ict C 47 S 11 applieuble to India 

In tlie >enr 1844 several Acts weie iiassed of a highly useful 
character This ve ir, privati Jottenca were piolnbited and de 
dared to be eonimon and public nuisances The prohibition 
however we must call lame, because it is in teiins confined to 
lotteries not authorized bv Government An exception of this 
kind in favor of Government is a solecism lu morals No purpose 
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foT which money can be raised, can legitimatize the raising of it 
by a common and pnbho nmsance , and all the mischiefs are the 
same to the mind of the weak and silly speculator, whether the 
lottery is Mr B s own, or is managed by him as a contractor 
with Government, or by any Secretary of Government The 
gamester often excites our compassion as well as abhorrence , 


but to take advantage of the passion of others for gaming, 
nsking nothing, is mean base m every way contemptible, 
and though not quite all this when the Act of Governmenljm| 
far worse than merely impolitic unquestionably the exoe^Kj 
alluded to ought to be repealed, and the executive authon<^0Rfl 
ever depnved by law of a power which it cannot be afiftnHaM 
long as that power exists may not be used in some hot 
moment c ^ 


In 1844 corporal pumshmcnt, whipping with the cane or 
rattan, was revived in cases of petty larceny when committed by 
offenders of tender age, except females 
In this jear the transit and inland customs were abohshed in the 
Madras presidency , ]U8t eight years later than in Bengal Doing 
all things good by halves only, appears to be the inveterate habit 
of India while this remains uncured, we would suggest that 
the intervals of time should be less, between the different stages 
and movements of a great measure 

Power was given this year for one judge of the Supreme 
Court to sit apart for the trial of Criminal business, while the 


other judges are transacting the civil business And the distino 

tion of terms was broken down as to authorize any term- 

business to be transac^^ in vacation 
This year Act eataUisl^ng one oonaohdated body 


A double 

A pie of one twelfth of an anna 
piece 


And which severally are to be a legal tender for I 64tb, 1 32nd, 
and 1 192nd part of the Company s rupee An Act was also 
passed to withdraw from circulation tnsoh pice so called, 
from beanng the figure of a indent 

By Act 16 of this year, for Bombay, the Salt duty in that 
preeidency was doubled , an emeuU at Surat was the oonse 
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quence tlie reply to which was at first that the increased 
impost was intended to have been accompanied by an Act 
abolishing all taxes on trades and professions, and which would 
have been it was argued, an equivalent, but in the haste to 
impose a tax, the measure of relief or commutation was forgot 
ten Afterwards the tax was reduced, not, however, by the 
same authonty which imposed it but by the executive Govern 
ment. The commutation Act above alluded to was afterwards 
and is entitled ‘ An Act for abolishing lown duties and 
Hfcu tv, and all taxes upon trades and protessions within the 
of Bombay On reading this title we should say the 
to reconcile the rioters to the Salt tax was 
^pnj^fair; the Salt tax presses on the whole population not 
^ tax^ on trades and profcsaiOMS, though for the most thov 

have been returned to the tradesmen in the price of tlieir 
There was therefore no fair coiumutatioii J^cro can 
h e\erbe no justification of a tax \shich diives a people to the 
^erge of ^e^oIlU^on When taxation has gone to the limits of 
pojmlar endurance it is higli time to leduco cxpondituic within 
the bounds of income or to call on propeity foi the necessary 
contributions Taxes indefensible on general principles of taxa 
tion ought gratuitously to bo abandoned by the Indian Goiern 
ment The land revenue of India alone, properl) managed ought 
to pa) aJ/ the just Spences of the Government of India 


Among the mino4r Acta of this year should be noticed an Act 
respecting the of prepanng c^ies of proceedings in 

[on] appeals to thb Q^iaeD in Council Bf :^0 practice or law 




liy 


AnAdi was 


pito mkM 

anq n^porizes 
fay of si^rity to 


tins year to take the oOa 


iBtendence of Jails in Bengal and of the places of banishment 
and transportation from the Judges of Circuit Supennten 
dents of Police and S udder Nizamut Adalut, and to vest the 


control and Superintendence thereof in the Magistrates and 
Joint Magistrates acting under the instructions of the^ZilIali 
and City Judges who — it is further enacted — 

“ Shall be guided m regard to all matters relating to the 
jails under their charge the pnsoners confined in them, the 
estabhshments thereto belonging and the places of banishment 


ir 
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or transportation of prisoners, by such orders as they may receive 
from their respective local Governments 

This Act shifts a burden from classes of elder to classes of junior 
Civil Servants and accnmmulatea fresh duties on the Local Govern 
ment A mnn in a fever turns first on one side and then on 
the other and in each change gets momentary relief, but this does 
not conRtjtute the cure of the fever , ratlier u is the s>iDptoro, 
and BO, as one tempted to suppose, the Bengal Government 

** Turns its sules auil its shoalden and its heavy head 

and its fiuKtioual derangements remnin imalteied 

The only A( L of Puilianietit transferred this year to the 
Book of Indm was t)ie Statute 5 and G Vict C 39, amer 
the law n Infill" to n(l\ances,^o;/a made to Agents int 
with the goods of others 

The leinmning Acts of 1844 are as follows An Act * % 
to the Nawab oi the Carnatic, foi securing to His Highnec.^ I j 
family and retinne certain pii\ileges anti immunities An 
ActlorBengiil lejiealing an old regulation lesjieciing gang rob 
berx &r ns having become obsolete by reason of us extreme 
se\Lm\ An Act to anthonzo the pi esidencv Governments to 
remove pnsortrs under sentence of Courts mniiial from one 
piison to another An Actfoi anthoiizing the inslitution of suits 
in the Courts of tlie Prini^ipal Siiddcr Aniins and Sadder 
Amins An Act to amend tlie law respecting the peiiod of 
the execution of peisons convicted of the ciime of murder 
An Act for regulating the pioreedings of the Siidder Courts 
in regard to scnfenccs of transpoitation for life An Act ex 
tending tlic scale of nistoins on foreign Cotton and Silk Piece 
Goods to oihei foreign goods of a like de'-ciiption An Act for 
bunging under tbe oi^Jinary Couits of Bombav the lapsed state 
of Colaba 

Having reached at present only the year 1845 it is evident 
we have not space to conclude the series Wo will therefore 
here pause and postpone the legislation of the last thiee years, 
including the whole peiiod of Loicl Haidinge s ndraniistration, 
to our next number and the more readily so because on such 
a subject a series of short aiticles is hkely to have more readers 
than one long one 
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Art V — BengtU Hurkaru^ the Englikhman^ and the Star 
l^ewapapets, Calcutta and the Fnend of India, Serampore , 
for December 1847, and January and Februaty 1848 

Prior to the year 1614 the trade between Great Butam and 
Bntish India was a monopoly m the hands of the Eist India 
Company The resident Luropeaii merchants m Jiiclia were 
settlers by permission ol Government and were rather agents 
for the receipt custodv and i omittance ol mone} than mer 
chants engaged in ordinary commerce By the charter of 1813 
provision was made foi the opening of the trade, and by the 
charter of JH33 the country was thrown open to European 
emigratioQ The lorraer chartei wm the prelude to very exten 
sue specnlalioti which senousl) and in some cases fatally 
injuied the ineicimtile films ol Calr iitta Tlie charter 

caused a rapid lucioase of Einopean settlers and gave a power 
fill stimulus to tride Befoie the next cliauer is discussed in 
1853 It IS piohahle that the historv of Commerce at least in 
the Bengal Prcsidencv will pieseiu to view a senes of calami 
ties and a succession ol delinqncnries nnsiii passed in the annals 
ol commerce lliioughoiit ibc woild But b\ that time we hope 
that the valuable tiudc between Great Biitam and tins country, 
be regulated bv tbejust luHiience oi the enhghteued f ttblio 
opinion ol a large Euiojiean comniiinity The ascendancy of a 
few danng aduntureis will have terminated, and by a ]nst and 
stringent Insolvent law constant communication with England, 
and the pamlul lesson of experience, Calcutta may use in tha 
r If ter as the abode of piosperoiis and honorable merchants 
carrying on a Ugitimate commeice of growing magnitude and 
impoitance * 

At present the consideration of the system of tiade here, and 
of us pa&t history can tend only to humiliation and alarm So- 
niimtrous so desperate and so vast have been the bleaches of 
tiust that insolvency has developed in this country so wild and So 
infatuated has been the course ol speculalion,iind80 pres iraptuous 
and so wanton have been the caiieis ol extravagance and prodi 
gahtv whicli have been jmrsned here that public tonlidence is 
dcstrojed in Great Biitain and Bntish camtul may long be 
altogethei withheld Impartial men who are entirely iincon 
nected with commerce, look on with amazement at tlic pieten 
sjons of traders without capital, who flourish m all the pride of 
apparent success and then become iiioolveut, and so are detected 
as reckless mercwtile gamblers, whose careeis cenniaate in one in 
solvency only to commence again in fresh undaunted impositions 
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on the credubty of thepubhc With contemptuous confidence in 
the simplicity of the community, men iwhose judgments and 
ivhose pnnbiples have alike been proved unsound, whose ability in 
trade seems to consist mainly m their consumraate unscrupul 
OLsness in raising money to use m speculations have long 
assumed to themselves a species of supremacy m the com 
merce of Calcutta , and yet year after year passes without these 
delinquents being dnven by the just rigour of the law, or 
the voice of insulted society, or the sense of shame, into 
the silence or ignominy which their frauds deserve Men 
who commence without capital, commence here m a style of 
luxurious living , men who have difficult} in meeting the 
ordinary engagements of business are the chief supporters of 
the Sunday hunts and the lace course , traders, long after they 
become notoriously insolvent continue to maintain their ongi 
nal appearances of wealth and probably spend, before they 
finally take the benefit of the Insolvent Act a sum that 
would be deemed a fortune m England by man) whom their 
recklessness rums The course ol life which in England is deem 
ed suitable only to idle, ill conditioned men of fortune and to the 
attendant panders who wait on them to plunder them, — the life 
of hunts, races clubs cards and lordly household expenditure — 
has been the course of life here of not a few who have trembled 
for the news of successive mails and have been compelled to 
resort to desperate shifts and stratagems to keep their firms out 
of the Insolvent Court The whole 8 >«tem has been rotten We 
have needed a commercial rev olution The commercial morahtv of 
Calcutta 18 a bvo word in » verv chamber of commerce in Europe 
TJiere is almost a total bankruptcy of character the character of 
Britain as a mercantile nation has been sullied, and the name of 
Christian has been dishonored m the presence of the heathen 
Those are not words of exaggeration, but of tiuth and sober 
ness A biief reference to the history of recent commercial 
catastrophes will illustrate what we say But much that is 
known cannot be stated Our commumty here is still so small 
that all public matters are made peisonal matters throughout 
the sociotv of the place Public opinion speaks so feebly it has 
so long been influenced by such unworthy men, the constitution 
of society is so heterogeneous there are so few who will vindi 
cate their own integrity by severing themselves from the com 
pany of those in whom confidence is lost, that facts are denounc 
ed in whispers here, which id a well regulated community and 
under a faithful administration of a sufficiently stringent Insol 
vent law, would consign the guilty to mented exclusion from 
the company of their feUews It is little for an msolvent to 
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include m his schedule a sum due by a breach of trust , it is 
little for such an insolvent to pass the ordeal of the Insolvent 
Court without a single inquiry, and to dnve away from its doors 
in his carnage, to renew with undimmished boldness, Eind with 
out any rebuke from the society in which he has mixed, his old 
course of extravagance and speculation Men ore only reckoned 
as “ unfortunate who never had anything to lose and who 
tnfled without mercy and without success with the capital of 
others The time has surely come for a full exposure and for an 
earnest denunciation of this system Too long have we been con 
tent to bear the arrogance of speculators, who habitually hazarded 
property not their own and claimed the jjalm for extra\agance 
in their private households Too long has the public mind been 
accustom^ to the exhibition of fraudulent trading and excessive 
expenditure throughout the mercantile community of Bengal 
It is time now to sjieak out very plainly on this sublet ancj 
we shall not shrink from the dutj VV e can speak disinterested 
Iv, indepeudentlv, and without peroonal animosity We are nei 
ther debtors nor creditors nor shareholders of any firm bank, 
or company , we have not sutfered by the delinquencies we de 
nounce nor are we under obligations to an\ of the delinquents 
We violate no private friendship with them for we never formed 
any We never joined in their pursuits or sought their soci 
ety We are therefore free to speak boldly as public journalists, 
and we shall fearlesslv exercise this libeit}, in the confidence 
that our sentiments will be echoed by many here, and by the 
unanimous voice of public opinion at home 

We commence with a reference to the failure of “ the great 
houses as they were called in 1830 and 1832 The following is 
a detail of their admitted habiliues in round numbers, and of the 


dividends they paid 


o 

Xitabtitlie* tn 
Sicca Rupees 


Dividends paid 


Palmer and Co 280 lakhs SO per cent 

Cruttenden Mackillop and Co 120 20 

Alexander and Co 400 


Ferf^usson and Co S60 36^ 

Mackintosh and Co 200 14 


Colvin and Co 


no 294 


Here there are the extraordinary facts, that the joint liabilities 
of SIX firms amounted to nearly fifteen crores of sicca rupees, 
that IS, to nearly fifteen million pounds sterling, and that the 
average of their dividends was less than 25 per cent or five 
shillings in the pound — not nearly four millions sterling, and 
leaving a net loss to the creditors of much more than ten 
miUions ! It is fair however to say, that the mode of realizing the 
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assets of these insolvent fims, was not such as to make the 
most of them Debts were compromised by wholesale, and two 
assignees Mr T Holroyd, and Mr Eliot Macnaghten, made 
their fortunes out of their commissions very rapidly Yet still, 
in the case of some of these houses there remains much to be 
explained It is impossible that the Jator years of Alexander 
and Co s existence, for instance, could have witnessed anything 
but a senes of \iolent and hopeless endea\ours to postpone tbo 
day for a final acknowledgment ol long experienced insohenoy,^ 
The same may be said of some other houses Besides thes^ 
houses there wcie several minor houses which fulled for large 
sums, an J the sjstem which prevailed in neaily e^ery house, grea$ 
and small, almost up to the time of declining insolvenc\ — the 
systtmof extravagant expencktnre of mixing trust fiiii 4 s with the 
funds of the firm, anti of permitting puitneis to retire with 
lorliineSj/nade upb} calculations of bad debts as good ones — was 
vicioub 111 the extreme In some ousts the condutt of individual 
partners who subsequent ! y attiuned piosperU-v hut neglected to 
pay tilt debts on their pricote estate,— conduct which has 
been imitated since by some who seem to have hud no other 
prnctical ideas ot economy, — was also justly Imble to the most 
severe leprchension 

Ihe cfitct ot these faihirts was immense The scstem of 
buBiuess was suddeulv and almost entiiel\ changed The gieat 
houses had beta banks of deposit for neaily the whole body 
of the cimI and military servants of the Company and hid long 
traded on nndmamtaincd this hazardous suppU, bv allowing large 
inteiest Their lailuie almost beggaied man) who had been 
liMiig in England and elsewhcie on the income ot then deposit 
ed fortunes Olheis who had saved a little out of the wreck and 
who soon gamed more* felt the necessity for some oth^r and new 
mode of investment b\ winch the) might draw tlie high interest 
to which they had long been accustomed Hence the establish 
ment of the Agra Bank, the apparent success of wlnth lias ltd to 
the establishment of Banks at AleeiiU Cawnpore Simlah Delhi, 
Benares, and Dacca These so called banks are meie Loan 
Agencies They are not entitled to the name of banks their 
B) 8 tem of trade is almost entirely different Instead of being 
houses of deposit and discount in which sboit termed loans are 
made on convertible and available security they are agencies 
for the loan of money on the personal security of one or two 
parties with collateral security m the form of jiolicies of msu 
ranee on the lives of tlie borrowers, — the loans being payable 
back with very heavy interest, in monthly instalments, during 
given periods varying from one year to five years Of these insti 
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tnUons we must plainly say that they have yet to be tested 
They present great faeilmes for the borrowing of money, 
have certainly kept many of die more necessitous Europeans out 
of the hands of native money lenders But they tempt men 
to borrow more than is needful (as for instance to arrange 
for the purchase of steps in the army by inducing senior officers 
to retire ) they ha\e uudnly occupied the attention of many 
officers as Directors and otherwise and their result on the 
jpospenty of the shareholders, we think is still doubtlul They 
^ay high interest but high interest is onl\ obtainable at a nsk, 
pnd when obtained such interest is nevertheless dealt \Mth, not as 
profit on a speculation but as regular income on settled and safe 
in\estments It is therefore generally spent like other income 
and little ^piousion is made for tl«e contingency of a loss or 
depreciation of the ( apital stock We appiehend that in ten jeeurs 
hence it will be found that some if not all of these banjts, areip 
possession of a large quantity of policies of in««nrance which will 
ha^e to be kept nj) fbi uncertain periods at immense cost as the 
only reinaining valid seciiiiiies for a huge proportion of the out 
standing debts which have been reikoned among their assets 
It niav he supposed that the failure of the great houses and 
of die others whnh fell about the same time altered vers con&i 
deiahy the jiosiiion of the whole mercantile community Numer 
ous houses fiom time to time arose on their ashes but without the 
capital of ciednlons constituents to trade with Many ol these 
bouses have flourished lor a season and passed awav Some 
have veiv reLeuily lalleii Some have been lectntly eatab 
lished We ma\ illustrate the whole number bj one case which 
ID all Its parts is not applicable to many house‘< but whith bears 
no little similitude to pearly all that have exhibited themselves 
in CaltiUPj and have passed away between IHS2 and JH4B 
ABC and D are the partners of the firm A B and Co One 
isconncfted with the manufacturing distiicts in England and 
Scotland the second has been a speculator in produce, the third 
has been an indigo planter tlie fourth is not accurately known 
They establish their house m Calcutta and enter into correspon 
denco in London with a firm which once had capital and now has 
nothing but credit Mr A remains at home, the other part 
ners take an office, engage an astute banian and furnish pnvata 
residences very exjiensivcly, with a suitable proportion of can> 
ages and horses Their capital is remarkably small One of 
the partners baa procured a consignment of goods another hae an 
order for produce, the partner at home is to make advances 
shipmente from the manoffienmng distncts by means of drafts en 
tks l/rndon argents, whidf jn due season be renewed^ or; by 
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of ^he shi]>pers on luniself wliidi shall he subscqutnth met 
h\ l>illsdrawn him on the I ondoii Agents and discounted ai liis 
b inkers Some goods being in hand tJie banian ad\nnces on them 
witli the morn \ so jiroeurcd produee is purchased, against ’whicli 
Ijills arc drawn and witli the money derived from the sale ot 
tin se bills more produce is shipped The bills of lading ot the 
1 liter shi])menls are s( nt to tin l^ondon Agents, and on these they 
ean rus< money to meet the bills for the advances to the ma 
im/artuicrs Maikets an fivorddc a considcrahle profit ts 
(onsidind to have bidi mnh dthougli hea^y iritdcst wafr 
paid to th( bariiiin and tin bills diawn igiinst the hrst shipped 
jaodme were driwn it i h ul i ite oJ ex< hinge and lidght was 
high and (onmiissnm Inis to be piid to the T ondon Agdits on 
lln ir adv nice nnd on tliei siks Ihit a iirobt is sind to Ji i\e 
jj( 1 n mnb ronijddK < imnnsis IJk s\ tun is c\I( ndtd 
more go^ids conn mori jnodaci is slniiptd tlie piitiiois 
li\( still liXiri ( \j)eiisiv( I\ ind n])])C ir to be vdv jirospcious 
))( (tpl( J lj( b nil in IS ni good humour J hen < omos a teinjiting 
Indigo 1 letoiv Indigo it is Slid can be made there it ‘JO oi 
tin most loti iiipies a maund Ibe owm i is a most d ishing 
man in tb( best sofiety ni (.uleutta lie lus m ide or at 
h ist he liMs as it hi laid made a huge foi tune A lakh of 
npies a \t u advimed to e iirv on the fiutoiv will vitld a 
tbousaud iminnds o( indigo twelve pi r ( ent mu he charged 
as iiiuust oil the advaniis and tlieie will be commission outlie 
sale ol lln siedand the s}n])mdit oi tlie indigo Aloieover 
till owiiei will giM a nioilgige of Ins jirojierty to secure the 
advniuis nnd tin iiuli^ > tin be (onsigned to the London 
Agdits and bdls di iwn a^ uiist it to lepa^ the advances The 
owiKi IS to leeeive a ((Him sum — su) h'le hundred rupees a 
mouth for lus juison il exjituses Time rolls on The Gomas 
tall at tile iaetorv lias wanted so much more mort^y for incidental 
( spt uses than was e\]iccted the quantity sowfil is 

iniitli more (li 111 was intended the eicpenses of the owner hay« 
been su mneh above five hundred rupees a months that thewi 
\auccs amount not to a 1 lUi onh but to a lakh and a half — tJo 
£1 ) 0(10 ]3ut then Jt lias been a splemhd season The 
factory has prodiieed 1 100 mauncls Indigo is selling at 135 
to 100 rupees a maund oi ean he shqiped with the certainty 
of a profit Mou goods hav c come in more produce lias been 
shipped the craving for a large tiade has incieascd next season 
iheie aie more factories taken m hand But then comis a bad 
season then two good ones then three bad ones and now some 
vears have passed A B and Co have several factories the 
manufacturers who shipped to them have had such large ad 
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vanoes that thoir goods have not covered the amounts there 
liave been dreadful losses on the shipments of produce many 
Iionscs of like character with A B and Co have entered the 
market and have competed for produce and have artificially raised 
the prices so that no one can ship to a profit Nevertheless, 
tlieic lia\c been lnrgcr shipments than ever The Government 
has opened the Lvport Ware liouse and will advance on goods 
Its biokers value produce hberalU and heavy ad\ances ore 
procure 1 But the I ondoii Agents aie iii di£B( ul ties bills are 
easilv discounted a gieit deal ol money Ins been spent 
bV tlio jiaitneis in L ih iitti one has niviiied a wile and setllcd 
i a luge sum on licr Aiiotbci spLiids four thousand rupees a 
niontii file banian has no mou moue^ What is to bo done ? 
l\ihi])s a^oinpanv cm be luimed t(> tike the Indigo factories 
oil th( hantls o( A B and (Jo and the owners A B and Co 
will be sliire holders and so will tin owners so will t]/e Lon 
don \gints Jin matter is ananged the Indigo factories are 
\ lined leiy liighh and ui^w bills can he diawn for the ad 
V nil cs not on tiie I ondoii Ag< nts, but on certain directors of tho 
( ompinv Cm ol the paitiieis in A B and Co is a director 
(){ a 1) mk in ( alentta \notlier partner was a director last 
M 11 Ihi'i B mk giM-s lihei il iiedit md buys bills ol all kinds 
and thus siiceoui is olitmud kngtlitho London Agents get 
nilo dilfieiilties there is a laihne of the whole connection , and 
vCnle the s[)lLndid household piopcity of A B and Co with 
all till a horses are sold the creditors are informed that the 
liabilities of the house are i lew seoie of lakhs, and tho 
assets cei tain goods m the godown and some fietoncs tliat 
cannot easily be disposed of and some pioduce that has 
been shipped to a filhng market Eventually two shillings 
in the pound are paid, and A B C aui 1) sot up anotlier 

6u<^i 8 a 'of'%h,ajt n^ay be done on credit and of what 

lM0>d>ce& <Wire» witJl elighdy varying' circumstances m many cases 

Ofilflutta It may be said that Sungs are as bad elsewhere 
may be referred to tlie extraordinary case of Cockerell 
Larpent and Co winch traded for >ears after tho death of its 
reull) weulthv partner Sir C Coekcrcll as if it were one of tho 
wealthiest houses m England on little or no caj)ital except a very 
bad debt in India and which misapproiinated Union Bank post 
bills in its extremit) at the last ( it a time wlienof course it was 
not ^ thought possible they could fail ) and finally published a 
report to their creditors showing much more than twenty shil 
hugs m the pound the greater part being the bad debt, 
now acknowledged to be exceedingly bad, but then proclaimed 
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as perfectly good — the claim on the firm of Cockerell and Oo^ 
with all Its long arrears of accumulating interest in Calcutta 
Thjs certainly is a bad case But in England the delusion 
will not last, the real state of the case will be exposed, and mis 
appropnation, and extravagant expenditure, and false pretences 
and breaches of trust, do not pass impunished by the Bankrupt 
Acts 

But let us turn from a mercantile firm to the Union Bank, 
We shall deal with a few plain facts Two firms — bergusson 
Brothers and Co and Gilmore and Co ,when they failed in 1846, 
were found to have received £400 000 of its capital When 
the Bank itself stopped payment in January 1848, it was found 
that two otlier houses, Cockerell and Co and Colville Gilmore 
and Co between them were hable for £000 OOO and we believe we 
may affirm, that tliough some of the Directors had very little and 
one or no advances from it the President and Vico President 
of the Bank, and the firms of Cockerell and Co , CoUille Gilmore 
and Co l\all, Matheson and Co and Can, Tagore and Co, — 
firms winch were habitually represented in the Direction weie 
liable to it for veiy httle less than a million sterling — the whole 
amount of its paid up capital And tliese gentlemen were ap 
jiointod as propiietors to guard the intercstb and protect the 
property of their fellow propiietors ' This is an extraordinary 
case But more has to follow In Jul} 1817 prior to the half 
yearly meeting, the Bank was in such difficulties that it raised 
£4^ 000 by running the risk of ha\ing to pay £180 000 A 
diiectoi who himself has given most of the facts of the case and 
who at that time was a large speculator in Umon Bank shares, 
(Mr W P Grant, the Master in Equity of the Supreme Court) 
finding the Bank m great difficulties and being v ery desirous 
to keep it going, dreva bills on Cockerell Larpent and Co , for 
£45,000 and sold them to Jardine, Skinner and Co taking 
their bills on their wealthy London correspondents in return 
The money for which Jardiue, Skinner and Co s bills were sold 
went into the coffers of the Union Bank before the half yearly 
meeting as security to CookereU, I arpent and Co £45,000 of 
Umon Bank post bills weie sent to them m London and the 
same amount was gn en to Jaidine Skinner and Co Cockerell, 
Larpent and Co might and did fail, and so the bills on them 
might be and were dishonored and they might and did, “ mis 
appropnate the Bank Post Bills Jardine, Skinner and Co ’s bills 
after being discounted here, might have been refused acceptance at 
home Thus, for the temporary use of £45,000 the Union Bank 
issued Bank post bills to the value of £90,000 and ran the nsk of 
Cockerell, Larpent and Co , dishonoring the hills of Exchange 
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(frawn on them for £45 000 and of Jardine, Skinner and Co 8 bills 
being returned from London unaccepted ' This transaction occur 
red in the first week of July In the second week, the half yearly 
meeting was held profits larger than in any former half year were' 
announced, a dividend at the rate of seven per cent per annum 
was declared, and the assurance was given that no Bank Post Bills 
had been issued except in return for cash or security that was 
immediately available ’ And yet further, in Decemb(»r 1847, when 
the Bank was in great difficidties, the Commercial Bank of 
Bombay sent the Union Bank, bills to the amount of £40,000 
on London, requesting that they might be sold, and the 
amount remitted to Bombay, m Bank of Bengal Post Bills 
There was a run on the Union Bank at that time, and most of 
the mone^ obtained fiom the sale oi these bills w^nt out with 
the rest of the cash to meet the demands of bill holders and cus 
tomers ’ But some of it was paid away after two leading Uirectora 
were distinctly informed of the receipt of the money on account 
of the Commercial Bank of the purpose to which it was to be 
specially appropnated and of the breach of trust that had been 
committed as to a large part of it The blame is thrown on Mr 
Abbott the sccretar} But the blame chiefly lies elsewhere The 
Directors knew there was a run ontlio Bank and it was their simple 
and unquestionable duty to provide means to meet the cuirent Iia 
bilities ol the Bank or tormally to stop payment II they had not 
enough m then coffers to pay their floating deposits and their other 
liabilities, they should have relieved the secretary of all further 
temptation and closed the Bank At any rate, when the two 
leading Directors knew what had been done with part of the 
money which had been received on account of the Commercial 
Bank they should have rectified the senous error and provided 
for the Commercial Bank obtaining the resit>ue of its money, with 
out delay But what was their conduct ? They subsequently call 
ed a meeting of the shareholders and stated that they had 2^ 000 
maunds of Indigo of which about half had amved, and this 
they proposed to ship to England and sell bills against the ship 
ments They did not it seems, sell any to pay the Commercial 
Bank, and remedy their breach of trust But a few weeks after 
wards, they stopped payment, and then it appeared that much 
of the Indigo had been pledged to meet other liabilities ! 

All this 18 astonishing both as evidence of folly and of fraud 
The Directors now endeavour, it appears, to withdraw attention 
from themselves, and to escape from pubUc obloquy by oircu 
lating insinuations against the former Secretary, whose resig- 
nation they received in October 1846, and who relmqmshed 
ti8 ofiSce in January 1847 — a vear before the Banka stoDtmffe 
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H« had contended against unhnuted advances to particular 
bouses , he had contended also, against the working of Indigo 
Factories by the Bank s capital But then, it is said, that he 
had signed reports which led to misconception of the Bank s 
state, and hts signature, the signature of one so able and so 
conscientious, deceived many We ask, ^ are the men who com 
plain thus, shareholders now ? If so, out of their own mouths 
they are condemned , for they retained their shares after that 
secretary — Mr J 0 Stewart — had very sufficiently and empha 
tically declared his opinion of the Bank, by resigning his 
lucrative appointment , — they retained their shares, although the 
Beport for July J847, was not signed by him, and in spite of 
abundant evidence that the Bank was running aground The 
accounts whifih are now com^lamed of were defective and delusi\e 
in these respects they represented as assets ail debts that were 
owing frpm persons whose insolvency was not actually declared 
however hopeless their circumstances might be , and they did 
not carry to the account of Profit and Loss, the block debts on 
the Indigo factories which were mortgaged to the Bank before 
Mr Stewart took his office, and which, by consent and with the 
full approbation of the proprietors, were carried on for the 
Bank, instead of being sold, at whatever loss as Mr Stewart 
recommended That the Directors declared no debt bad till the 
avowed insolvency of the debtor, but rather reckoned it as an 
asset, was no fault of the Secretory s Indeed, the Directors were, 
for tlie most port, men who could not have afibrded to act on 
another system If Mr Stewart had been the proper person 
to declare authoritatively what assets were good and what bad 
or doubtful, he would probably have declared against some which 
not a few of the Directors had the very strongest interest m calling 
good The debt of Messrs Cockerell and Co , for instance, 
was really bad long before their insolvency, and as bad as any 
that was ever declared so And yet it is not pretended, we 
suppose, that while that house still appeared to flourish, and 
while the propnetors of the Bank consented to see one of its 
partners their President, the Secretary was to leave his own 
duties, (which were quite arduous enough,) beard the directors, 
and declare his fears of that debt ? But why it is said, why 
did not Mr Stewart pubhsh his opinions when he left the Bank 
a year before its stoppage ? The answer is obvious No one 
would have ventured to do so at that time The present crisis 
would have been prempitated, and Mr Stewart would have been 
denounced as the cause of all the losses sustained by the com 
muiuty in the general panic Had any one, in January 1847, 
pobhsihed what Mr Stewart knew of several, (we may say a 
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considerable number) of the leadmg men in Calcutta, he would 
have been overwhelmed by public indignation, real and affected 
Even at the time of the failure of Cockerell and Co m November 
1847, ten months after, Mr Larpent, its head partner, was travel- 
hng with the late Governor General and be has since boldly de 
dared that when his Inters of the 24th August left London, the 
failure of Cockerell, Larpent and Co , was not thought possible ! 
No one who was unprepared to encounter the fiercest possible 
storm, dared openly have declared what was very well pnvately 
known to many in May 1847 of the real state of some of the 
leading persons connected with the Union Bank They had 
followers enough, to cry down any unfortunate man who might 
speak the truth 

For Us a duty all the learned think, 

T espouse his cause by whom you eat and dnnk 

Mr Stewart did what conscience demanded — he rehnquished his 
office He did so not to place himself m another and better 
position for he declined even to entertain any proposals after his 
resignation was known and prior to his finally leaving the Bank, 
and at length he did leave it without having obtained or sought 
any other official or mercantile occupation, so that tlie emphasis of 
his resignation should not be lost and its moaning misunderstood 
There are very few m Calcutta who would have made such a sacri 
fice There are few here whom any consideration would induce to 
rchnquish a liberal income ' The attempt, therefore, which is 
now made to distract attention from the Directors who axe alone 
responsible for the ruinous and desperate courses of 1847, who 
are, many of them heavy debtors to the Bank, who were elected 
to guard the interests of proprietors and took advantage of the 
opportumty to help themselves or their jdready really insolvent 
houses — this attempt will not succeed It is ingemous and 
adroit It IS as skilful as the manoeuvre by which the surprising 
factor fable, that the Bank had, or hoped to have 22,000 maunds of 
Indigo, was brought to light at a time when it was sorely pressed 
for ready money It is the Directors, (we speak of them generally, 
and refer chiefly to those who were the Bank s real managers,) it 
18 the Directors who overlooked the interests of propnetors to pro 
mote their own, they are the men who, m 1847, so enormously 
extended the issue of their Banks post bills , wbo took immense 
amounts of worthless paper m exchange for Bank s drafts on 
Glyn and Co , and who, m disregard of the suffering which such 
a calamity was certain to entail on innocent families whose in 
come was denved &ozn Bank Shares, ruined the mstitiitton and 
were finally proved to be among its chief debtors We turn 
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from this painful subject It is fraught with instructive lessons’ 
which we hope will not be soon forgotten “Ere long its full 
history may be laid bare, and then we hope it will serve as a beacon 
to all similar institutions At present we regret to say that the 
prospects of its creditors and solvent shareholders are \ery 
gloomy A very large proportion of the qjiares is held by per 
sons who cannot pay a csdl on them to meet the Bank s losses 
We do not believe that less than 6,000 shares, (one half of the 
whole,) are held by persons who are either ruined by the total 
loss of their small imested property, or by persons who were 
speculators in shares winch they purchased with borrowed money, 
and which they used to raise money upon, to carry their specula 
tions further The result therefore, may he very senous to tho 
creditors and solvent shareholders, whether the Banks Post Bills 
are ultimately held to be liabilities or not 

From the Union Bank wo might turn to the Supreme Court in 
Calcutta, connected as that unfortunately has long been through 
its officers, with the hazardous commercial sj stem in Calcutta 
But the time has not yet come for a full and dispassionate 
cousideration of this subject The case however is \er} extra 
ordinary Since the case of the masters in Chancery who lost 
the money of suitors in the South Sea bubble nothing more 
painful has occurred in a British Court of Justice Ihe 

systematic neglect of official duties, the absorbing attention to 
commercial speculation, the astonishing use of trust funds m 
these speculations the severe suffering entailed by the defalcations 
on innocent persons the shock to public confidence tbe difficult 
and anxious position of the Judges, ha\e naturally attracted 
great attention here and will not pass unnoticed at home 

It will surely not be o\erlooked by tbe British Parliament — 
the jealous guardian of the national honor — that m one of the 
most important Bnash judicial tribunals, the whole body of the 
officers have suoce8Sl^ely been open to tbe gravest rebuke — 
that the late taxing officer, in 1847 took the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act that tlie official Assignee and Receiver of the Court, who is 
Btill its Sworn Cleik, recently resigned his office with deficien 
cies m his accounts to the extent of five lakhs of rupees or 
£60,000 , that the Master m "Equity, although paid 4000 rupees a 
month to perform tlie duties of that office is known to have de 
voted hiB time chiefly to the management of the Union Bank and 
to Exchange operations, and that he has been engaged together 
with the Prothonotary of the Court, in most extensive and 
rumous speculations in bank shares , and lastly that the Re- 
gistrar and Official Admmistrator and Official Trustee of the 
Court, Sir T Turton, has resigned his moat important and res- 
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ponsiblo appointment;^ after having long habitually violated the 
rules which were made to regulate his official dealing with the pro 
perty in his hands, leaving the accounts m hia office ten months 
in arrear and deficiencies to the extent of about seven lakhs, or 
£70,000 ’ All this demands serious and searching enquiry 
No satisfactory explanation has }et been afforded It is 
lightly said indeed, that Sir T Turtonhas become involved in tho 
ruin of the Umon Bank, as if he were rather an object of pity 
than of blame But he had no nght to speculate with tho 
funds of intestate estates in Union Bank Shares and his defi 
ciencies very greatly exceed the value of hia shares On many of 
those shares he recei\ ed large advances from the Laudable Insur 
ance Office, which he has not repaid , and the total loss on the rest 
of his shnj’es is not equal to any consiilerablepart of the defalcations 
which have inflicted so much anxiety and suffering on the legatees 
and representatives of the deceased parties whose listates he 
administered We presume not to predict what the result will be, 
— ’whether, as has been strangely alleged, Sir T Turton is to re 
turn to his practice at tho bar, for which some of the Attornies of 
the Supreme Court have already pro\ided him with a great number 
of retainers — or whether a bill will be introduced into Parhament 
to compel the East India Company to pay his deficiencies, as they 
were mode to pay those of Mi Ricketts, the former Registrar at 
Madras — but however the case may terminate, the history of it, 
and of all the contemporaneous events in the Supreme Court m 
Calcutta, will remain long, and we hope for e\er, without a future 
parallel Less than this we cannot sav, and more tho present 
state of the case does not enable us with sufficient confidence, to 
add The subject is peculiarly painful — to none we believe so 
much so, as to the Chief Justice and his colleagues They must 
feel that if there is an institution which should be entirely free 
from all suspicion it is a Court of Justice and they must be 
conscious that if there is one country in the world, in which, 
beyond all others a regard for the character of the people and 
for their habitual and hereditary belief that the admimstration 
of justice 18 impure, should lead to the most jealous maintenance 
of the high character of the Supreme Court of Judicature that 
country is Bntish India and therefore, they must have been 
greatly wounded at the strange rumours that for so long a penod 
weakened public confidence, and at the far stranger disco venes 
by which ^ose rumours have been authenticated I saw,'* said 
the wisest of men, the place of judgment that wickedness was 
there, and the place of righteousness that miquity was there ’ 
There are other cases, which are more open to present con 
sideration as tfiey have been so much matters of puUio dis 
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ouBBion alreadv, that no new light is now likely to be thrown 
upon them Prominent among these is the case of the Indian 
Laudable Life Insurance Society Startling as some former public 
reports had been, there was yet room m the public nund for 
a feeling of augmented astonishment, when the announcement 
was made that a Life Insurance Society was involved in the 
commercial disasters of Calcutta , but when at length the 
whole truth was developed in the published report of a com 
mittee appointed to enquire into the circumstances and when 
it appeared that speculators in Union Bank shares, who had 
been enabled to purchase Shares by loans from that Bank, had 
pledged them to a large extent to the Laudable Society, and with 
these loans had (as there is no doubt) carried still further 
their system bf wholesale purchases , when it appeared that these 
loans had been obtained on the security of these shares at 
their p^ value and that the loans to the same amount had 
been renewed after the shares had fallen 50 per cent a climax 
seemed to have been reached at last, which completely sur 
passed all expectation, and excluded the possibility of any new 
disclosures, adding to the surpnse of the community We regard 
the transactions with the funds — “ the sacred funds, as the 
committee, not improperly called them ■ — of that Life Insurance 
Office, as facts which mark a state of public opinion in Bengal 
demanding special attention, and which naturally excites painful 
solicitude But those facts stand not alone At one meeting of 
creditors — the meeting of the creditors of Hickey Bailey and Co , 
It was stated that the assets would scarcely do more than pay the 
salaries of the establishment and defiay the expense of arrang 
lug the accounts that the books were at least six months m 
arrear that the inspcctois appointed Xo inquire into the affairs 
ol the house had been baffled m getting information that the 
partner who chiefly managed the business had given information 
‘ whether satisfactory or not remained to be seen by being 
* worked away at by the inspectors, and that he had only 
neglected, according to his own showing, to mention one loan of 
60,000 rupees and a security bond for a lakh , and yet, no more 
than three persona could be found to support a vote of censure ’ 
So again in the leport of the Committee appointed on the 16th of 
January by the shareholders of the Union Bank to enquire into 
the actual state of its affairs, 88 lakhs of debts on joint and several 
personal secunty— -no less a sum than ^£380,000, — ^was put down 
as worth only thirteen lakhs, and when it was suggested at a sub 
sequent meeting of shareholders, that the names of the debtors 
should be given, the moUon was unanimously condemned, and 
It has not yet been repeated And thus eharehotders in England 
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and elsewhere, who have in some instances been well mgh or 
altogether rmned, are to meet calls to pay the Bank s liabilities 
without being mJformed of the names of their own defaulting 
debtors, or being enabled to judge whether they really ought to 
be let off without remonstrance or rebuke on paying a fraction 
of their debts ’ The result of course will be that the ruin of the 
Union Bank s shareholders will be a propitious e\ ent for its 
debtors, who, without declaring their insolvency or reducing 
their expenditure or incurring the censure of the very chantable 
public of Bengal will compromize their debts for a small portion 
payable by such mstalments as their handsome style of living will 
enable them conveniently to spare The same will be the effect of 
tlie failure of many of tlie mercantile firms as it was the effect of 
the failure of the great houses Bu^of course such debtors are 
all lionorable men and we must say no more 1 hey only take 
ad\antflge of the bankruptcy of others to conceal then owr^* It la 
A New way to pay Old Debts peiformed on a very large stage 
before a select audience of assignees, for the benefit of the actors 
themsehes and future geutlemeu debtors Thus lomo men easily 
run in debt and as easily escape from their obligations — * pour 
cncourager les aiitres And yet further among the strange in 
cidentstbat ha^e occurred, is the disco\ery that Mr Larpent the 
acting Assignee of the estate of Palmer and Co transfei red from 
the account of tliat estate to the account of his firm of Cockerell 
and Co , the whole sum that stood m the bank to Palmer and Co s 
credit and that he had failed with a balance of about two lakhs of 
rupees, or ^20,000 m hand, winch now of couise is lost lu the 
general wreck of property in his disastrous insolvency The 
amount at the credit of this trust account was tianslerred to 
the account of Cockerell and Co for the sake of contemence f 
* For whose convenience, said the Chief Justice, ‘except that 
of Cockeiell and Co it would be difficult to say 

If these tilings pass uncensuitd if the voice of public in 
dignation be silenced — then, indeed we have reached a point of 
social degradation, from which it will not be easy to descend 
lower But we are told not to use strong language lu denouncing 
and exposing the circumstances connected with the recent ineol 
vencies It is all to be called misfortune delusion and tlie like 
But the time has gone by for this gilding of deformity What 
ever we may say hero, uncorrupted, unbiassed public opimon in 
Great Bntain, will pronounce its sentence m no measured terms 
And here, we hope, there are some who are not afraid to speak boldly, 
and to deal with the conduct that has been discovered, in the spirit 
of those who feel that the character of their country has been 
tormshed, and that the moral interests of society, m this 
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important city, ate concerned in tUe vindication of English 
principles of commerce from the aspersion of sanctioning 
the system under the effects of which hundreds are now mourn 
ing There are honorable exceptions m the mercantile com- 
raumty — men who are not ashamed to hve in simplicity and 
without ostentation, to acknowledge the duties of personal re 
ligion and to trade on the good old plans of legitimate agency 
and traffic We know well what their sentiments are The mem 

here of the Company s cimI service also have been most honorably 
distinguished dunng the recent calamities,— scarcely has the 
name of a single one of them been meuUoned, m connectaon 
with any sinister transaction Some may have been plundered, 
none have been plunderers They stand bv for the most part as 
calm and intelligent obseF'ers of commercial events and them 
sentiments are well known By these classes and by many 
more who are equally free from the contamination of the worst 
classes of Indian society, one opinion onlv is entertained and 
that IS that the terms misfortune, and delusion, are not the 
terms properly applicable to most of the transactions to which 
public attention has been attracted, and that such pleas are no 
more lecenuble in these cases, than they are in public prosecutions 
for embezzlement where the money may Jiave been embezzled 
in order to can*) on speculations and where there may ha\e 
been an indefinite intention to restore the monev, if success at 
tended the nefarious operations They are no more recciiable by 
public opinion than they would be if the agents who ha\emis 
appropriated money entrusted to them for special purposes, 
were indicted under the statutor) enactment pro\ided for such 
offences The misfortune and delusion have really been 
systematic extravagance of living and wild gambling speculations, 
without any or at leffot with very little, and an entirely inadequate 
basis of capital Indeed we may rest the charge against many 
who are now obnoxious to public censure, on the sole ground of 
extravagance The amounts spent in the mercantile establish 
ments, and by the private partners of some firms in their private 
households, have been so large that few if any of the wealthiest 
millionaires of the merchant prmces manutacturers and iron 
masters of England — men whose profits are often tens of thou 
sands a vear — could rival them We could without difficulty show, 
that the expenditure of some of the insolvent firms dunng the last 
five years has been such as to alter very materially the amount of 
dividend which might now be oommgto their creditors if they had 
exercised ordinary caution and lived with moderation Studs 
of horses, betting books, and wanton pnvate extravagance, or 
at least an undue number of partners all spending more than was 
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necessary, together with heavy ohargesfor office expenses, and largo 
amounts of other charges, (such as interest on borrowed money, 
and loss on the exchange operations which their unnatural and foro 
ed system of trade entailed on them) have, in point of fact, been ths 
rum of some houses A morbid excitement has been created , 
the very expenses of the system have rendered it necessary to maka 
desperate efforts to increase resources, the exigency of every 
month has so pressed upon th^ mmd, and the pomp and splen 
dour of luximoira li\mg with all the vanity of the quasi aris 
tocracy which folly attempts to create in all colonial societies like 
that of Calcutta have so perverted the judgment, that m many 
cases men seem to have forgotten their real position altogether 
and have appeared to be dreaming that they were justified in 
resorting to any expedient that wc«ild uphold them in their 
artificial dignity Moral health has gone Lesser magnates 
have imitated their superiors and lived beyond their mgana, it 
has ceased to be deemed objectionable to live expensively and 
to confess yourself to be m debt petty cliques have affected 
to maik the distinction between those who were and those who 
were not ‘ in society and altogether there has arisen a state 
of things so fraught with folly, so conspicuous for the lack of 
good sense and coriect principle that the difference between right 
and wrong has ceased to be distinguishable by some minds and is 
estimated capriciously by nearly all This is a state of things to 
excite pity but pity is not the only emotion it excites W© 
shall not shrink unpopular and unfashionable as it may be 
from regarding the contemporaneous events in Bengal in the 
light ol the unerring standard of Divine truth We believe 
that here where the fluctuations of society are so rapid and so 
remarkable, the world is exhibited before the eyes of mtelhgent 
observers as if in miniature In a fe^ ’^ars we see here the 
whole history, as it were of a whole generation, the beginning 
progress and end And m thus observing what passes before us 
we may well be struck with the remarkable illustrations of G-od s 
providence as that providence, in its general rules is exhibited 
in the Revealed word of God W e see here how “ the way of 
transgressors is hard how they that hasten to be nch ‘ pierce 
themselves through with many sorrows how “ a man s way may 
seem right to himself while its end is the way of death We 
may observe men laying up treasure ‘ m bags with holes many 
who seem to be most prosperous baffled and ruined as if God 
ordained, that while they gained much they should lay up but 
little and m the case of some few others we may see, that without 
great incomes or any anxiety for wealth the blessing of the Lord 
maketh rich and lie addeth no sorrow with it We may notipe 
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here, the truth of an obsenration of one of the greatest preach- 
ers and political econoimBts of our country, one who made 
a lasting impression on one of the greatest commercial cities in 
the world, and one whose wisdom was not the less practical 
because it was drawn from the oracles of God — we mean the 
late Dr Chalmers — Clarum et venerabile nomen ' * An affec 
tion for nches, said he, ‘ beyond what Christianity prescnbes 
18 not essential to any extension of commerce that is at all 
Taluable or legitimate and in opposition to the maxim, that the 
spirit of enterprise is the soul of commercial prosperity, we do 
hold that it IS the excess of this spirit beyond the moderation 
of the New Testament, which pressing on the natural bounda 
nes of trade is sure at length to visit every country where it 
operates with the recoil all those calamities, wl^ich in the 
shape of beggared capitalists and unemplojed operatives and 
dreary intervals of bankruptcy and alarm, are observed to follow 
a season of over done speculation We say nothing and there is 
nothingmthe writings of that great and good man in his Commer 
cial Discourses or elsewhere and certainly there is nothing m tlio 
Bible, against lawful trade and patient industry Quite the con 
trary There is generally found to be eventually a blessing on 
these, when combined But when men come to a country like 
this, and expect to succeed by setting at defiance all the rules 
which experience at home shows to be generally necessary to 
success, when men who have enjoved some measure of pros 
perity here, become anxious to make money faster and faster, and 
then (becoming infatuated by one or two adventures,) are " drunk 
but not witli wine, and extend their operations, and hazard much 
more than they ever possessed, in order to obtain large and 
sudden profits and m order to hasten away from this land to their 
native homes to live there in selfish enjoyment and the pride 
of wealth, we may expect to see them baffled and defeated one 
after another, and to witness that it is bitterness m the latter 
end And when we look at what has occurred recently among 
us, and judge it by the Bible standard, we see something more 
than misfortune and delusion, something besides folly something 
worse than infatuation we see a want of sound principle at the 
root, and systematic reckless fraud as the result From such 
exhibitions, and from the effect of them on society at large, it is 
a duty of every one who has influence to guard the community 
Society has as much interest m banishing the guilty in these cases, 
as It has m cases of adultery It is a wholesome seventy 
that excludes the adulteress from the companionship of her sex 
and it would be only justice and sound pohey to mark with 
equal seventy the adventurers who pervert trade from its legiU 
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mate objects, who abuse public and private confidence, and who 
involve the innocent m the ruin which desperate and unpnncipled 
speculations entail upon themselves But if these men are to 
be allowed without rebuke and without punishment from the 
law or from society to render commerce little better than gam 
bling to hazard in flagitious speculations the property of all 
who may be induced by tlieir plausible pretences to trust them 
with tlie custody of their money then we say that the honest 
trader and the innocent capitalist whose property is involved, by 
the necessary system of credit, in the inevitable catastrophes 
of such lawless trade, are both sacrificed to the sentimental 
leniencv which permits the men who thus abuse trade and 
abuse the system of credit, and violate confidence to escape 
unpunished and which sends them»fortli to pracfise their arts 
once more, unrestrained by the lessons of experience or the fear 
of punishment 

In these observations we refer not to private circumstances, 
notorious and disgraceful as some of them are nor do we wish 
to be understood as applying our remarks indiscnmmately to 
all the cases of insolvency that have occurred of late years m 
Bengal There are some cases we freely admit, but we do not 
think that they are numerous, in which the partners of the 
insolvent firms, would pass the ordeal of the Bankrupt Courts 
at home even if opposed by their creditors, without any thing 
nefarious being discovered in their system of business or the 
details of their aflairs There are oases in which firms now in 
sohent have earned on a legitimate trade, though to some extent 
in too sanguine a spirit, on their own capital and in which a com 
bination of adverse circumstances, ratlier than any special course 
of personal delinquency has caused their rum But speaking 
generally taking the history of the groat failures from 1830 
to the present time looking at the extent of the trade and the 
smallness of the dividend of a succession of insolvent firms 
from Alexander and Co down to Gilmore and Co , and 
havmg regard to the circumstances connected with most of 
the principal failures within the last four months, we find 
ample justification for every thing that we have stated The 
conduct of the Directors of the Dnion Bank m the proceedings 
to which we have already referred , their taking 30,000 
worth of bills of Exchange in less than ten months, from such a 
house as Cockerell and Co without security , their support of 
Colville Gilmore and Co in 1847, and their treating the debt 
of that firm as a good asset, so lately as m the report of July 
1847, and the surpnsing facts which are now well known that 
many of the phncipal insolvents, — still undischarged and un 
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cxonuned by the Insolvent Court, — are already again in busmeas/ 
— these things go far to prove that we have rather failed in point 
ing out the full ^tent of social demoralization in Bengal, than 
drawn the picture in colors too glanng and in outlines too bold 
But what It may be said, are the prospects of such a 
place ? We answer, that for a few houses the very few which 
have capital, and are content to pursue a system of legiti 
mate trade on a scale proportioned to their means and to 
restrict their expenditure witbin suitable limits the immediate 
commercial prospects of this presidency are vejy gloomy We 
by no means think that the crisis 13 jet over The full effect m 
Great Britain of the news of the failure of so many bouses here, 
has yet to be ascertained Of the real state of some of the Calcutta 
houses there ^eems to have bei'‘n so little knowledge athome that the 
meeting of the creditors of Cockerell Larpentand Co in London 
listened without objection to the statement that the enormous 
debt due by Cockerell and Co in Calcutta to its corresponding 
firm was perfectly good, and that nothing but extreme rashness 
and haste in realizing the property of the house out here could 
prevent It paying in full ’ — the fact being that here it was pretty cer 
tain, from the dav of the failure that the dividend would be very 
small indeed ’ Remembering this surprising proof of the blind 
confidence reposed at home in some of the houses here we fear 
that the development of the truth which the news of the recent 
Mails from Calcutta con\e>ed will augment the panic in the East 
India trade and give the finishing blow to confidence in many 
of the firma that still hold their ground in England But be 
sides this result, we look for such an expicssiou of public 
opinion inGieat Britain, on the subject of the uiture of the in 
solvencies here as will betoken an entire distrust m the raer 
cantile oommunitv ofrBengal and betray a strong dibinchna 
tion on the part of capitalists to occupy any pait of the vacant 
field of enterprise m this country Under these circumstances 
the houses that can command capital here may profit by an 
accumulation of agency business in their hands, and by the 
reduced cultivation, and the consequently increased price of 
Indigo But they will not stand alone They will have yet 
for sometime to encounter the competition of unscrupulous men 
who will again attempt to carry on business by irregular prao 
tices, and whose proceedings will again injuriously affect the 
whole framework of mercantile society, and the markets both hero 
and at home Thwarted and disappointed they have been already, 
(in some cases more than once) but they are not disheartened, 
and they are not entirely without the resources which Native 
capital and the organized succour of others, as bold as them 
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Belves can afford m obtaining credit But their desperate efforts 
will be frustrated again, and gradually new houses on new prin 
ciples, and new men from England with different habits, will take 
their places Without pretending to prophecy, we may safely say, 
that e^entually those only who have carried on a legitimate trade 
and exercised frugality and prudence, will be found to reap any 
substantial or abiding profit from their residence m this country 
A few exceptions there may be of adventurers who will not be 
constantly repelled in their crooked policy by the irresistible 
progress of sounder principles than any which they personally act 
upon or acknowledge , but in general there will be but a senes of 
wild measures and false appearances, followed by disasters and dis 
grace and succeeded again by fresh schemes more desperate and 
more hopeless than before The en^ will be contempt and ruin 
It will behove all the solid houses that carry on business 
after the present storm is o\er, to profit bj llie expenence of the 
past If they cirry on Indigo factories it must not in the 
way of spending twenty or thirty percent more than is necessary, 
and pas&ing the accounts of Managers who spend four times 
more than their nominal income, and under whom Gomastahs, 
with nominal salaries of a few rupees a month grow rich If 
they make advances on goods they must not ad\ance up to the 
full saleable value m order to compete with otlier houses that 
are bidding for business by encouraging manufacturers to expect 
“ liberal advances Xhey must not imagine that the system 
of trade m Calcutta, any more than the system of trade at home, 
can in ordinary circumstances, and one year with another support 
houses, in winch there is an extravagant office expenditure, heavy 
interest is paid for borrowed money to carry on an unduly 
extended trade, monG> is annually lost by the exchanges and 
several partners spend m their private Ijouses as much as men 
of considerable realized fortunes would spend at home They 
must not judge of other houses by appearances They must 
bear in mind that very few persons beie have any capital at 
all and that for the most part those who have any thing con 
siderable, go homo It must be as well remembered, as it is well 
known that very few men however splendid their apparent 
prosperity have left this country and retired from business in 
Calcutta, with as much as £30 000, during the last ten years 
Merchants must be content here, like merchants at home, to 
live as men who are endeavounng to make money, and not as 
men who profess to be already wealthy There must be great 
caution in meddhng with exchange operations Generally speak 
ing the profit on such operations is comparatively small, and 
the nsk exceedingly great, in a place like Calcutta Beally 
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good bills here generally sell advantageously, and the bills that 
can be purchased at prices that render them available for ex 
change operations, are generally purchased at a risk And 
it must be considered too, that one year of disasters in such specu 
lations will much more than compensate for the gains of a long 
penod All long dated bills must be systematically refused 
It 13 to the plan of drawing at ten months date and to the 
extravagance of the insolvent houses, more than to any two 
other causes which could be named, that the late cnsis may 
be attributed Bills at months dato^ Surely it is scarcely 
credible that such bills were the ordinary medium of trade 
between England and India long after steam commumcation 
was established and up to December 1847* Even the pre 
sent system of drawing a^six months sight must be reformed 
Bills drawn at a longer time than four months after sight cannot 
be required for tlie purposes of legitimate traffic m the transit 
of good^ by the \ojage round the Cape — fur this period aftords 
five months and a hall to the paities Every day beyoud this 
period 18 suspicious because it is unnecessary There must also 
bo a suspicion of all companies — sugar companies indigo com 
panics Bilk comiianies steam companies, salt companies and tlie 
like The property purchased for such bodies is generally 
bought veiy high and the managers and others, are usually 
saddled upon them at a large expense before the success 
of the companies or the competency of these persons is 
tested Very seldom are trading companies ultimately jirofita 
ble Were a calculation made of all the sums sunk lu com 
panies of various kinds in India during the last fifteen years 
and of the dividends paid bv them and were n faithful history 
written of the persons connected withtliem, with a statement of 
their present position it would be seen that m about nine cases 
out of ton such speculations have been lumous and that none 
have profited by them but some few persons who were officially 
connected with them 

But theio are some social wants in tins community besides 
prudence and economy on the part of llie solvent and respectable 
merchants We reqime first of all a fur more stringent and com 
plete Insolvent Law We require a new law for cases of lusol 
vency — a system under which reckless trading will be punished 
by the law , the accounts of every insolvent firm will be rigidly 
scrutinized , the causes of every insolvency be made known , 
breaches of trust be summanly and severely dealt with, even when 
the guilty are not indicted, and the community be protected 
from the renewed efforts of designmg and disgraced men, to 
thrust themselves again on the walks of commerce Such a law. 
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miflinchmgly administered, would go far to purify society, to restore 
the healthy action of enterpnze, and to develop© the native and 
enduring resources of industry We need also an improved tone 
of public opmiou The race course must be deserted It is no 
honor to any place and far less is it suitable in a trading commu 
nit> And if men are shown to ha\ e been swindlers on an extensive 
scale, and plunderers by wholesale they mast not be ab 
solved from the punishment which minor offenders suffer for 
cheating and petty larceny The extent of their frauds 
must not be their protection But wo own that we do not 
see in Bengal itself the elements of any very rapid improve 
ment oi of the requsitc elevation of public opinion When the 
vilest men are exalted the wicked walk on every side We have 
crowds of, men whoso moral senses is depraved and whose 
habits are corruj^ted Wo stand in need of new supplies of men 
horn hoiut — men who are accustomed to honorable biisiness, 
iiid whose homes are tin abodes of pure domestic virtue , who 
trade upon their own capital and do not anticipate in their ex 
]>cnditnre the fortunes which they hope to rear up by the 
gradual fruits ot industry men who come from places wheio 
all the customers of the bankers would withdrawal! their deposits, 
if thev saw those bankers establish racing studs and com 
rnence opi rations on the turf — and men who do not make 
a mock of religion, sv stematically despise its duties, and de 
vote the Sabbath Day to hunting Such new residents are 
ic<piiicd m Bengal And when they come let them not find 
the principal authorities of the place, countenance others 
whose habits would render them objects of contempt at 
home I et them see some sort of real discrimination in the 
constitution and course of society — some palpable evidences in 
the highest quarters of repugnance to m(fn whoso pretensions 
have been exposed and whose knavery is known Slowly, 
hnt surely this country would nso m character were pub 
he opinion altered by such an admixture of new elements 
among the people So far would such change be from 
retirdiug its commercial prosperity or checking the spirit of 
lawful enterpnse that the effect would rather be to augment both 
foi the confidence of capitalists would be secured, and thus the 
V ast resources of this most fertile land would be rapidly developed 
Bengal, with her teeming population,, her inexhaustible soil 
her peaceful government, her valuable staple productions would 
advance m prospenty as her people are already growing la 
knowledge, and soon the prospects of this country and of the 
inland provinces, would render British India the greatest market 
for British manufactures, and the most promising opemng of 
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trade for Bntish merchants Already the resources of Bengal 
are so great, as to present a prospect of eventual prosperity 
even amidst all the calamities which the conduct of reckless 
men has produced , but under a better system, the aspect of 
affairs would probably be as favorable as m any country m the 
world For a considerable time, however, great self denial, great 
prudence, and much foresight, will be required There must be a 
new system of measures, and for the most part, a new set of 
merchants A renewal of the old system, will lead only to a 
catastrophe still more dishonorable to the British, and the Chns 
tian name than the history of the present crisis , the prospenty 
of the country will be indefinitely postponed , and painful les 
sons of expedience will at length be learned, under the pressure 
of overwhelming misfortirties and the apprehension of final 
rum But we hope and we believe, that recent events have 
instnictcd many and that the day is rapidly passing m which 
worthless men can with impunity trifle with the property of 
others, and degrade trade to a system of fraud and gambling 
We hope and we believe, that many who were once thoughtlessly 
trusted are now known in their true characters and appraised, 
both in their ability and their principles at their true ^alue 
It is well, that it should be so — well, for the purposes of trade 
and well for the general interests of society If hereafter such 
men regain their former footing and are trusted once more it 
will be in defiance of all reason and all justice, and those who 
next suffer m the insohencies of Bengal, must chiefly blame 
them own credulity Our warning is fairly given and we hope 
that the press generally both here and in England, will not fail to 
repeat it with emphatic reiterations till the whole character ol 
society in Bengal is elevated to the standard which becomes a 
Christian commumty Everywhere, and most of all in the presence 
of the discerning heathen inhabitants of this country Our 
wammg extends not merely to the fatuity which would place 
fresh confidence in men, by whom confidence has once been 
betrayed , it extends also to the morbid craving for high interest 
which affects nearly every capitalist in India , to the worthless 
sensibihty which dreads the world s opinion, and urges men in 
debt to keep up false appearances , and to the undue extension 
of trade by any class of the commumty The evils against which 
we thus utter our caution have long been the banes of Indian 
society , they have caused the sacrifice of immense property, 
the beggary of many families, and extensive social demoralma 
tion Theit effects may be traced m the present loss of public 
confidence and in the restraints of pnvate intercourse , and they 
are felt in Great Bntain by numerous retired residents who are 
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suffenng, m pnvations which affect themselves and their children 
the consequences of the wanton folly and the pnde of life, that 
marked their careers in this country There has indeed been an 
improvement since the times when nearly all Europeans in 
India lived licenUously, prospered by bribery and proved their 
infidelity by their conduct, and a further improvement will be 
expenenced as the succeeding generation which garnished con 
versation with blasphemy and degraded hospitality into drun 
k^nness passes away But the hankering for rapid gains the 
discontent with moderate profits with fair interest and with the 
gradual accumulation of capital the piide and the high preten 
sious that distinguish too many households still affect most in 
junousls the character of the European population among whom 
we dwell ^ These are social diseasQp which are iktal in their 
tendency and which urgently reqmie the remedies which Chi is 
tian principles alone can supply by elevating public opinion 
and by affording eminent examples of moderation, soff denial 
integnt\, and moral courage 

All this wo are prepared to hear denounced as cant But let 
those who so readily escape fiom facts and arguments by the 
stale device of using nick names and most of all by the icpctition 
of this convenient woid fiist justify the world that enslaves them 
by a pievalent cant of its own 1 et them denounce the cant which 
demands pajments for debts of honor from insolvents v\ho may 
leav e tradesmen and others who are riuned by them without avm 
path) orsuccoui , let them expose the cant which has appropriated 
to the barbarous piactice of duelling the term ‘ satisfaction 
let them enquire if it be not cant which sings of the glory of 
aggressive wm , and lot them ask if it be not cant which rewaids 
vMth fame, the votary of selfish ambition Till the worlds own 
cant IS cured, we are not careful to discuss the justice of the 
accusation which designates as cant the plainest principles 
of the Bible We are content to wait to see the question settled by 
public opinion echoing the voice of truth in the course of time 
The denunciations of our opponents and of the school to which 
they belong were directed as vchementi) against every chnstian 

enterpnze by which Great Britain is now disunguished -Eo 

reign Missions the Christian Education of the poor and the 
Circulation of the Scriptures — as they are now against all who 
dare to assail fraudulent systems of commerce But we call to 
mmd that while the great causes which were thus assailed, have 
triumphed wonderfully, so that their foes are now themselves 
silenced and abashed, the patrons of the Stage and the Jockey 
club tDn the other hand, ore beginning to expenence some of the 
despair which hfife already overwhelmed the advocates of the Pnze 
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Eing and Cock fighting, and of other manly and much applauded 
amusements And so, doubtless will sound principles of social 
morals now make rapid progress, by whomsoever that progress 
may be deplored or resisted In this confidence we leave tlie 
subject to the reflections of all good men Their day of supre 
macy is coming and its true glory will be rendered only more 
illustrious by the few remaining traces which society will then 
retain of the effects of another ascendancy, and by which the 
contrary influence of righteousness justice, and truth will be 
conspicuously manifested in the sight of the nations 

The delay m the approach of this happier period may however 
be very trying for ‘ a multitude will run together to do evil and 
occasional transient successes of commercial audacity may oiipeai 
to reprove the tardy progresi; of patient industry v et stilj let honest 
men hold fast their integrity let them look to the generm tendency 
of events rather than to casual circumstances and let them 
habitually shun the society of others who can teach them nothing 
but artifice, and intimacy with whom is a warrant of suspicion 
Let them keep themselves inire and live as reasonable and 
immortal beings 

Nor love Ihy life nor hate hnt what thoa hvest 

Live well how long oi sboit the rest pennit to heaven 

There is a certain lawful and sciiptural disdain, if wc inav so 
express it which should fill the mind in reference to all the 
lofty pretensions of wicked men wlio aliect to be poweiful m 
crime The King of Egvpt is — ~ but a noi^( ' The Inst 
of them IS — as a biiai ' Tins is God & estimate of tin proud 
and daring , and it is one of tlic signs which He lias himselt given 
us of a good man that iii his ejos a vile person is eontenmod 
The Great Example of ciiihodied cxecllcnce and truth was (k senb 
ed as * separate liom siimeis But in this couutrv nearly ill dis 
tmctions seem to have been lost, and almost the whole com 
munity has become diseased by the infection of a few corrupted 
members Truth has fallen in the streets and equity cannot 
enter We ask witli earnestness how long shall this continue 
how long shall we be trampled on b} unworthy men and be de 
luded by their unequalled eftrontery ? Is conscience silenced and 
courage lost ? Are the untainted rulers of this country, are 
the men of virtue and honor among us, afraid to deal with 
the evils which contaminate society and degrade commerce ? 
Well may we echo the cry of the moralist “ In Chnstiau 
hearts oh for a Pagan zeal * We peimit here without public 
censure, conduct which would have been denounced in Heathen 
Romo — conduct which supplies the Hindu and the Mussulman 
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With the iBost galling reply the Christian Minister can 
receive ‘ These swindlers are your Christians, — Physician heal 
thyself’ Shall this disgrace continue ? Are we to witness 
another long course of commercial dishonesty and another and 
vorse commercial crisis ? Our liope is sanguine that the end of 
this atrocious s\tera is at hand and that better men and better 
piinciplts will soon have sway lu this country But if a result 
60 long desired and so long dela\ed is to be attained each man 
for himself must do Ins dutv fearlessly Ho may be brow beaten 
by some he mav be ridiculed by others but assuredly m the end 
ho will know that he has gamed much if he sacrifice the friendship 
of the associates v\ho thus trouble and oppose him For our 
selves our stand has long ago been tal en, and we can sincerely 
testify thi^ the smiles of worldly society aie not necessary to 
happiness and that the excitement of its extravagant pleasures 
induce delirium rather tlian joy We can say as Lord X!hoeter 
held stud after his career of apparent felicity and grandeur “I 
have been behind the scenes I have seen all the coarse pullies 
and dirty lopes and smelt tlio tallow candles which illuminate 
the whole decor itiou to the oBtonishmcut and admiration of the 
Ignorant multitude Wlien 1 reflect back on what I have seen 
what T have heard and what I have done I can hardly persuade 
nivsclf that all this iiivolous hurry and bustle and pleasure of 
the world had any reality I look upon till that is past as one 
of those romantic dreams which opium commonly occasions 
and I do by no means desire to rejieat the nauseous dose for 
the sike of the fugitive dream’ Tins is the language of ex 
pciicncG — the espeiienct of one vvhosc lessons were learned 
iindii the most livoiable circumstances And if such be tlie 
result ol 11 knowledge of the world in its greatest and grandest 
displavs much more ma\ wc expect to 'be dissatishcd if we 
live on the favor of a small vitiate 1 community where our 
aiistocraLY is nianulactnred by temporary incomes squan 
dered m cxtravagaucc, and where vulgar tastes and ground 
less pretensions too often a&«>umc the place which hereditary 
honois and the higlust relmements of education and intercourse 
seem e at home To such enjoyment as such societv can afford 
we leave tbe butterflies v ho bask in its beams Their time 
IS short liieie is a go( d day coming and soon may its ap 
proach vindicate the bonoi of our country and the purity of the 
Christian name ’ 
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Art VI — 1 An Account Geographical, Btatmtxcal and Hts 
torical of Orissa Propei or Cuttack By A Stirling, Esq 

2 The Bengal and Agra Annual Guide and Gazeeteer Cal 
cutta, 1841 

3 Minute hy A J M Mills, Esq on the Tributary Mehals, 
1847 (Manuscript Copy ) 

4 J artous Official Documents (hitherto unpublished J 

Somewhat similar to the cloud which o^ ershadowed the West 
of Europe during the tenth and eleventh centuries when the 
feudal system stdl prevailed was tliat which darkened the 
Cuttack Tnbhtary Mehals it wlien the province itself was con 
quered by the feritish in 1803 The admimstratiou of the 
Makrattas in Cuttack, during a penod or forty seven \ears 
had sown the seeds of ^ misrule anarch) weakness, rapacitv 
and violence, among the people of the province generally, 
hut in no parts could these enormities have proceeded in so un 
interrupted a course, as in those hill estates, where chiefs reigned 
independent over an ignorant and fanatical race — their mountain 
palaces protected by nature herself, — for what the works of 
Vauban and Cormentaigne art to us were tliose sublime forests 
those rocky hills, those mountiuii fastnesses to them ' Between 
the barons, then, of the middle ages and the chiefs of the 
Cuttack Tributary Mehals at the present dnv there is, at least 
in point of circuiustance and chniacter some resemblance and 
there is little doubt that if we could go buck half a centurv and 
trace the Government in these hill estates during that period we 
would discover that its woil mgs and (.fleets were somewhat similar 
to those of Hie ieudal^y'stuni^i old Lands distnbuted into por 
tions — pnncipal officers ajqiouUed — the territory held on the sole 
condition of senuig in the defence of the country — serving 
accordingly, at their own expense — the administration of justice 
and collection of the revenue in peace, and the superintendence 
of the army in war m the hands of the head of each distnct — 
such are some of the leading features of the old feudal s}8tem 
And what were the consequences of such a Government? — rob 
heries and disorders, merchants cheated of their dues a 
depressed state of trade hcentiousness and ignorance Till 
within a very late period this has been the state of things 
in some portions of the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack — and 
we may view with pleasure the recent operations against Ungool 


MeM simply mesas s hfllT jangiT couatry 
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—regarding them, in these parts, as the harbinger of brighter 
days 

When tlie announcement appeared in the newspapers that a 
‘ Proclamation was transmitted to Goomsur by the Supreme 
Government, — ordenng tlie reduction and dismanthng of all the 
forts and strongliolds belonging to the Rajah of Ungool, ♦ — 
Where is Ungool ? must have been a ^erv general question 
How many are there who knew it was one of Uie Cuttack Tn 
biitary Mehals, about three hundred miles from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, whoso Rajah or Zemindar had become 
turbulent and unruly, — and in consequence against whom wo 
had every right to proceed ? Very few — we daure say Before 
an authentic description had appeared of these hill estates the 
di&cussiong concerning them m conversation and in writing, 
might have been tb^ cause of diffusing much incorrect informa 
tioii — as that regarding Goomsur, for instance — when ai> en 
liglitened Englishman gravely wrote concerning the ‘ Goomsurs 
of Khond ' Now as it is our purpose to accompany the Ungool 
Fieldlorco which passed through three of the Mehals — Atghur 
Dhenkanal and Hind ole — to reach tlio country of the rebellious 
Rajah we maj before taking the reader across the Mahanuddi, 
funiish some lustorical and general luformaLion respecting the 
vvhole of these Zemindaris 

The Cuttack Tributary Mehals were, on the conquest of 
the province excluded from the operation of the regulations, 
as being a jungle country inhabited by a rude and uncivi 
li/td race of people In 1814 the Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack who was vested with authority m the Iributory 
Mehals and had been so since 1804 was superseded by a 
buperintendent — ‘ appointed and directed to endeavour to ostab 
hsh such a control over the conduct of*the Rajahs as might 
prevent the commission of crimes and outrages Stirling in his 
luteresUng and graphic pages wliile pointing to certain features 
of analogy between the feudal lords of Asia and those of the 
western hemisphere, remarks that the estates or jurisdictions 
of that class m Onssa were always called by the Hindus, Gerhs, 
and by the Mussulmans, KillaJis or Castles The onginal 
meaning of killah we are also informed, * was a fort or strong 
place on a hill or mountain, though m latter times it has become 
applied to all kinds of places of defence t And, as was found 
to be the case, at the present day, in Ungool, each estate pos- 

* Bengal J7uriaru, Juiaary 8 1848 Weeiclj Sainmary of Notes 

t Killah IS now merely applied to the estates or feudal jansdlctions of the Tributary 
B^ah. 
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Besecd some stronghold, difficult of access aud more or leas 
fortified As the kings in France and England under the 
itiidal system of the Middle Ages, always possessed, by Mrtue 
of their rank the greatest portion of land , so the Hindu sove 
rcigna of Orissa and tlieir successors the Moguls the Alahrat 
tas and the English, have during their vanous administrations 
held the most fertile and productive division of the province 
And It was the uniform policy of the strong government of the 
Mahommeduns, constantly to enlarge this share b) the gradual 
subjugation and absorption of the possessions of the lesser chiefs 
and princes The mountain strongholds difhi.Lilt of access Irom 
the plains the tvranny practised b) the stronger over the weaker 
party and many other evils attendant upon n feudal svsttiu — 
all were in fiiJl operation vv%i< n a SupeiinteudLiit was (hrt cted to 
(Htablisli a control over Uic Zemindars ol th»Tjibiitarv Lstites 
IJie pQ^ver allotted by Govciiiiucnt to this funLtionaiy v\ is 
not then di fined And to liavc defined it would have been 
no easy matter under the circ unistauces Ihe downtall of the 
Oiissari monarchy coiumeneed in K)24 but the Mogul arrange 
meiits for the inanageiuent of Orissa vveu not conijilctcd until 
A E 1502 Then it was tlial Ru]ah Man Singh tlie imiieiial 
Lieutenant in Bengal assumed eliargi. ol tlie government Ihis 
native olheer —in fanaucial allaiis ajipirentlv the TScckar ollns 
day — was the first to pr<. pan a vvntltu staUuiuit of Kdlay it 
ui the jungles and lulls undci /(imiulais sab)LLt to tiilnite 
(Ptshkash) But no regidjir tiibiito is siicl to liuve been 
I xacLtd ju former days Uil Jlijfilit)! Kliuidi at tlic tune of 
Rajah Man Singhs assumption ol tin goytiunuiiL of Oiissa 
appeals to have hteii the cIirI lundiiolder — loi lu addition to 
ins own numerous cst Uls tliiitv /Miiindaiis ul Hindu Sirdars 
containing ODO hnndr^^d and twentv nine killilis weic undei his 
command Ihc dominion ol the Khurda Ra] ills was as Stirling 
writes ovtingiiished in 1804 on ai count of amo‘,t uiipiovoketl 
using against the newlv establislud I iiglish government vvhieli 
drew down upon Rajah Mokund Heo the vengeam ( ol the i5ritish 
power Ho was diiven from his foil seized sent a piisontr to 
Midnapore and his rtmaming terntor) of Khiird i was brought 
under tlie management of the Biitish collectors ilie Rijalis 
of Khiu-da have siiieo enjoved a pension from Government — 
they have likewise au office of authority connected with the 
temple — and the Rajah, to this daj, dwells in Juggernath Pun 
— the dark city of the idol shrine The thirty Zemindaris 
already mentioned as being under the command of the Rajah 
of Khiirda, on the arnval of Rajah Man Sinh included with the 
exception of Keoughur and Mohuroung the whole of the pre 
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sent Cuttack Tnbutary Melials Goonisiir and several other 
neighbouring lull estates — separated from Onssa about 1730 — 
were likewise formerly under the dominion of the Kliurda 
Rajahs No less than thirteen make up this line of Kings — 
from A D 15S0 till 1798 The Tiibutuiv Mchuls are bounded 
on the north b> the Distiict of Midnapore ou the north west 
and west b\ the Mchuls of tho south west irontior on the south 
b> the territory subject to Madras and on tho cast by the 
plains of Cuttack Tl e extent of couiiLry on the aggregate, is 
stated to be O') 000 square miles its population about 
1 ^00 000 There aie sixteen Inbutarv Mchals under tlie Com 
inissioncr of Cuttack — m his capacity of Superintendent Mr 
Mdls, in hia valuable Minute states that he is indebted to the 
luminous and able report of Mr Iticketts — the former Com 
inissionei and Supeiiiitendcnt — dated tlic ^Ist Januarv 1839 — 
for the information regarding the managcinont ot the Mekals 
from the time we took possession ot the countiy up to tho 
date of his communication 

The exemption of these fiinglc or IIill /emmdars from the 
jiinsdictioii of tho Cuil and (-rimmiil Courts was a stroke of 
pOod policy on the part ot our Government Ihc exemption 
was founded on motives of expocheney alone —the jungle Zc 
mind n IS not being in a tit state to nccivo our ic gulations All 
tins was sitisfactoi} enough J3at yet we eaiinot leeoncilG oursel 
ves to the id( a that our fjoverunn nt did all that might have beau 
exputtd of it wlien tho inbutarv Mehalsvveie placed uuder the 
Supi iinteiidcnt in iMii It was tin u that some decisive measures 
ought to Iiav( been taken towards tho bettering of their < ondition 
III this veil savsAIi AEills tiie mtroduetiori of tho Regulations 
was pioposcd hv Mi impev hut Government apprehensive 
that the sthenic could not be tairied out Vithout employing a 
railitaiv tone chseountt nanced tlie prtiject Caution m politi 
( dattans is often wisdom — but here w is a slight want of decision 
ot chnaeicr In iHlO llie question oi the introduction of our 
Rt gnhition 1 iws was agim discussed — hut nothing was done 
111 18^1 Mr Blunt re agitated the question, and submitted a 
code of rules ot his own — but the Government became afraid 
of tliein — pleaded for refusing their adoption a want of informa 
tioii — lies el called ou the tiinctiouaries at Cuttack for that 
infonnation — and so the Tnbutary Mehals were left to the 
mercy of the Rajahs — these Zemindars (for Rajah is only a 
title of grace which they dared not to assume while the Rajahs 
of Khurda were the reigning princes) being controlled only by 
tin undefined authority of the bupenntendent 

Not then not twenty years after that, were cnielty and op 

B B 
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preflsion to cease in those jungle regions not then was nature to 
be channed with the sight there of justice beginning to brcatlie 
and civilisation struggling to be born 

The Superintendent of the Mehals, fiom 1H2J till the time of 
Mr Ricketts appointment, was guided, ho\ve\er, in his control 
over the Rajahs and their estates by Go\ernmeDt orders of the 
tenth of August ol tlmt ’vear The Secretary to Government in 
his letter to tlie Siipenntendent dated as above sa)s — 

Intciference slionld be cbicfl) confined to matters ot a political nature 
to the fiupprcHSion of feuds and animosities pi CMiiling lietwecn the Rayahs 
of adjoining Web als or belwein tbo members oi tlieii lamilies or between 
the Rajabs and Ibeir subordinate lemtorif s to tbc correction of 8}stemati( 
ommssion vioknce and riutUy pnu tistd bv any ol llio lliijabb or b^ tluir 
officers towards tilt luliabitants to tbo (ogni/umi ot anj nnpaunt ^loss 
violation by them of tben dfKu s of alle^iunco and subonViiuLion and 
generally to impoi Uint jioints wlmb il not attended to might lend to 
violont iy?d general outrage ami eontnsion oi to contempt of the iiuramount 
autlionty ol tbo Bntish Govciument 

On Mr Ricketts assumption of office'^ — the following pnn 
ciples were jirofiostd by hnn in order to inliodiice some 
uniformity and consistency ol proceeding lu the diiection ol the 
Tnbutar) Mehals — 

1 0 restrain tbo Uajabs fiom exon isnig tbc power of litc and eliatb to 
make them punishable for muidci homieieb niiililation oi otliir gioss 
cruelty 

To provide for tbo pimisbmeiit of all oHditbi in a miinnci suitable to Lbe 
Mehals 

To giadiiallv intioduoc tiial bj Pumhayni 

lo bold tlio lla]ab'i amenable 111 all ))(( anian ti aiisai lions wbulj may bo 
registered in ilio SiipLiiiitciidi nts OlJj i 

JO regulate tbe (omset ot pioieeding when (bums sludl In hoiigbt 
foiTvard oy an iniiabitaut ot erne Mt bal a^ambt an inluil iLaut ( I aiioltici 
Mehal 

t 

These are the principle s of the duift of pend nnd end ink > 
proposed by Mi Ricketts for the man igemeut of the Jvdl ilis iii 
which lie ulftO defined says Mr ^Iills ‘ the authonU wlncli 
the Riijnhs as Criminal and Civil Judges might cxeicise in tin u 
own countries 

Blit these lules were, on the whole disapproved of by the 
Government — as uiyolving too miieh mterferenee on our jmit 
and tending to weaken the influence on the R ijahs over their 
subjects Mr Mills a year or two after his appointment (lebiu 
at} 1839) was directed to revise the code, on jnineiples explained 
m a letter from the Legislative Department of the Government 
dated 25th November 1839 These went to interdict tbe 

Hfl was appointed CoramiMioner of Cuttack and SiipehnleTideut of Tributary 
Mehalg m iaS6 
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^ Bujalis fiom iiiflictjRg tlio pumshmeut ol dtath or any other 
‘ punis.hmtiit contrary to the principles ot English law, from 
‘ committing enormities upon the people of their countnes, or 
haiasbing or attacking tbeir neighbours — and to enjoin as 
little interference as possible m matters either of CimI or Crimi 
" nul Justice — The first clause of these principles it will 
immediateU be ohscivcd is similar to the first ol those proposed 
b\ AXr Ricketts some time before tins lettei was written so that 
til it portion of his draft rel iting to the powers of lile and death 
111 the hands of the Rajahs and the punishment of serious crimes 
committed b> them — must have met with the approbation of 
Govt iiiiiu nt 

Ml Mills brought to the task of a rev isal of the code three of the 
most essential tjualilications an Indian legislator can be blessed 
v\itli— Ion ^ expent lice in judicial and financial afiaiis soundness 
ol jiidgijunt and a vastfuud of common strist At tlie same 
tin re was a mildness about hi& chaiacter a fiiendliiiess a seeming 
tl( sue to bt on good tcrnibwitli all men — -wliieli, as thioughout lus 
long and ubeful career in Oiibba, mav have softened that rigidity 
v^liKh IS lie(|uentl) so necessary to the perfection of adminis 
nation Ah AIills adopted Air Ricketts rules as his ground 
v\oik juodif^iiig only such pints as inv olved too great an inter 
leunc< 111 tlic g< nti il administi itioii of Civil and Criminal 
justice and adding some suggestions of his own the pnn 
cip il of which piovided for the abolition of Aleriah saciilices 
lad the luhumin right of Suttee But the Government of 
Indj i ( oiisidcK d llic rcvi^^td rules too minute and precise to 
W(nk v\eil so All AIills was oiihred to draw out some short 
ele 11 uid well (lefiiicd rules making the Rajahs responsible to 
the Siipt iiiiteiideiit in cases ol murder homicide and other 
hunonb ofieiices wuliout however interfer%ng so far as to make 
tlieiij amenihU to the Civil court of the suxiermtendent in cases 
hetwcLii the Ra] ihs and their creditors 

lluU s icvisi (1 on the above principle, were submitted to Go 
veinmciit aceordinglv but those in authority not being inclined 
to siiiLtion aiiv defined rules at the time, thought it better not 
t ) jj iss tin in — ind uieroly directed the superintendent to shape 
Ins condnel bv the spiiit of tlie rules he had proposed to bring 
into optrUion These rules arc eighteen in number irom 
whit we have alrcadv given, regarding the modifications imphed 
in the Government ordeis tlie reader we hope, will form a 
coriect idea ot the leading features of the new code It was the 
constant aim of Mr Mills to abstain, as much as possible, 
fiom all gratuitous and unnecessary interference with the 
Rajahs, in Rieir ^affaire, — except where he could interpose hia 
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autholit) to encourage or promote * an amicable adjustment of 
disputes Regarding the Rajahs and their creditors I 
notified to the public sajs the superintendent, my determi 
nation to refuse to listen to all claims against the Rajahs for the 
recovery of their debts The Rajahs and merchants are mutu 
ally benehtted by this \vise determination — the former for ready 
mono getting goods at a cheap rate, — and the latter — chiefly 
composed of ‘ up country Patans and Affghans — always de 
monding cash before they part with their merchandise 

Formcrl), the Rd] ills paid double and treble the ^alue of an 
article And there is a story current — for the truth of e\cry 
word of which WL do not \oucli ullhough wc hot no reasons 
for disbclieiing it — illustrating a sli^^lit transaction of business 
between tlio ]\lchal Rajah «aiid tlie mciebant IheMOUS to the 
campaign in UngooJ a dealer with lus batch of horses was pass 
iri^^htough that countiy Ihc Xjngool thief admired some of 
the animals — and wished to jmielmse lour or h’le of tlicni 

My price is two thousand rupees for the horses said the 
raerthant — so give me the money and >ou shall ha\e them ’ 

No — no ' said Uiigool — 1 11 tell \oii what it is — I m going to 
fight the h nglibh and then you shall ha^c ^l^e thoubaud loi the 
horses The ienngius arc not boldicib — bcatiug drums— 
blowing bugle — patter clatter — all parade — no light in tin m ' 
(We know tliiit be once made an assertion similai to the lattci ) 
“That wont do ^ said the merchant — what if ^on do not 
beat them / 

Ungool looked aghast — as the incrchaiit walked off with lub 
horses 

Before leaMiig the subject of tlio ruh s lor the management 
of the Ml bids we hhall uleilorule scNeiiteinth whuh llqullc^ 
Rajahs to deli\er up tt) the supeimtindeiit an\ fugitnes ehuged 
with heinous oflenees who iiiiy conceal themsehesin their 
estates And this leads ns to relate the iinmediate cause of the 
downfall of the Rajah of Ungool 

He had foi some time been more than siisixcted of not onlv 
affording aid to the insurgent Ktionds but of haiing sent his 
people to destroy two Milages in Duspulhi about the begmniiig 
of last year Added to these matters be refused to send m 
witnesses required by Mr Grant, (who had been appoiuted b\ 
Government to examine intoaftairs m Goomsur ) reguiding the 
burning of villages and other outrages The Gov eminent then 
resolved to take measures against him He was accordingly 
summoned to appear before the superintendent Mr Gouldsburv 
within a certain specified period, to answer the above charges 
bnnging the witnesses with him at the some tinSe — he was also 
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informed that if he failed to obey the summons he should be 
deposed and proceeded against as a rebel He treated these 
threats with contempt, — and refused to appear before the Cuttack 
Commissioner—or to send m the witnesses 

Operations against Ungool were then commenced “We shall 
have to allude more fully to some of the abo%o misdemeanours, 
and to remark concerning the Rajah s general misbehaviour as 
we proceed with our narrative 

But without anticipating more at present we proceed to 
remark, that during Mr Mills administration of the tiibutary 
Mthals as ho assures us m his minute ho spared no exertions 
to put an end to the S}stem3 of Suttee and Mennh saciihee 
Regarding Suttee a penal engagement was taken from the 
Bewurtah»(head officer) of each village binding liira to prevent 
any females from being burnt m the e^ellt of the death of their 
respecti\e masters There ha^e been a few violatioim» this 
prohibition during late )ears — hut these ha\e alwa\s been 
attended b\ the se^eltst punishments, producing thereby a 
U nor which has checked the frequenev of butlee sacrifice As 
to the practice of sncnficing human beings to the earth god, m 
the Khond regions of Bond and Duspulla * ho\ve\ci great tlic dif 
fi leiiec of opinion may be regarding bis measures our own pages 
btai witness to the fact that Mr Mills did labour strenuously 
for the suppression of tins hoiridnte Being Khond regions it 
were as well that the aboAe two Mth ils were tiansfencd to the 
Agent speciull) appointed for the suppression of Meriali But 
considering the vastness and iniportiiiKe of the snpennttu 
dent s other duties — Commissioner of a Trovi nee m tlie settle 
nient of the land revenue of wliuh he took a consicleiablc share 
— It mav be thought that he should not have been dtinetl the aid 
ho icqiiired viz that of furnishing OaptaiTi Hicks bis assistant 
with a small hod) of troops tofurLher liis endeavours to induct the 
Khonds lu DuspiiIIa and Boad to suciihce human victims no 
rnoie roneiliation had been tiied and heid failed, — and doubt 
less if warlike operations were to be jesorted to tliC) might have 
been as casil) earned out b\ one paitv as bv another At least 
without entering into details we may asseit, that Mr Mills in his 
humane endeavours disencd all the suppoit which goveiu 
meiit in consistency with its policv could extend to him Tins 
IS no party statement — but one founded on the rules of com 

“ It m*y here be noted that in Duepulla, the saal tree rtowb to an immense Bize 
and the R«ah of tins Mehal is bound annually to furnish timber for the Car of Ju^jger 
uath used at the Ruth jatxa festival —Bengal Otuetlecr 1 he capital of Dospul 
la 19 NorsinghpfirghBT— end Bermul, which we may mention liereaftcr u Bitnated 
m this estate 
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mou justice And it is our foremost wish ou 'v\hatc\Lr subjLtt 
we wiite, to do justice to all 

The Rajfih of Ungool wntes Mi Mills ‘ has executed an 
agreement not to gi\e any assistance to the Boad Khonds nor 
tu afford an as)lum in his estate to Chokia Bisaje, a nephew 
of Bora Bisaye the pnneipal chief of Goomsnr and leader of 
the late insurrection there noi to aii\ of the Boad or Bus 
jmlli Khonds Chokra Bisayc has Incd in Lngool suite 
JHJ 7 Regarding this 1 liter assertion, we shall sav nothing at 
pn sent 

Boundary disputes are sud to be the most fertile source of 
aniiuositN in tlic Tnbuturv Mebals 

But thioLigh the wdltnmd iiittr\f ntion of tbf Superinttii 
(hut and attadiineiit wlitjj nteessarv of tbe ilisj)iited laud — 
no senous ft lids lii\( of bit( -scuts tiktnjdatt Mr Riekc iLs 
and his siieeessoi, Mr Alills botli coiieni in the opinion that 
the iUKil conduct of the Ra]nhs tow luls then subjects is nti 
thcr o])])rcssi\e iior cruel J he following matter relative to 
obedience of oidcis among the Rajahs is ^neii b\ Air AIills — 
Bit jniiinpal and most iiidi pciitk nt Ibiiidis \i7 those ol t ngool 
N)HKhui Molmrbmif,o and Ktoiii,har me \ti\ Jl poln ni Ihtii swn) hut 
the intiodiutioii ot tho foHowtd upas tlicv wcir hy the < oiivutioii 

nt tho Itfuah ol Uauki loi S( trial atrocious iniiidtrs and })\ liisKinotnl 
Iroui tho 1 HI whu h lie so dtsgiac td lia\ e indiu ed a Ik tl i bin otcoudmt — 
ovon ill thuiu 1 hoy mo irioio prom|>t to oIh y oidt is tthitli tin h t\ ah ihtii 
own mtoioslsor uielmatiou — uud aieless di jiostd tooiipiish tlieix subject 

The Rujub of Jiaiiki me iitioiied iii tbe above e\tiaet was sen 
tenet d to imjinsonijient lor hie and his Ivill ili was coiifaseated 
to Guveinint nt 

Ihe aiinexation of his Aleh d whn h now htls the btnelil of 
tun iidniinistiation isineveiN w i\ fuouiible to the bettei go 
\trniinnt of the iieigiihouiiiig Estitts — uul no doubt the 
example set b) us will tend to the dilhision of iiujunnesb and 
good ordei generall} Our recent ojieiatioiis in I ngoul will 
also do much to aid ns in this gnat woik of pliil intliiops 

JUit in oui sobci ojnuion, the whole oi the t utt u k riibiitiiv 
Alehals — befoie tin v cun expel le nee the In lie fits conlei ltd bv just 
Goveinmcut — before thi people can compi te with tluu brethnn 
in those jioitions of tlie province entire Iv subject to oiu lule — 
must be — and we hope to see the aiiangeuieut some d iv elleeted 
mnieabl) — biought cutirelv within the pile ol our Iinpeiial 1 ivv 
boletus give -vent to our aspirations in these well known lines — 
Come biiglit improvement ' ou tho car of Time 
^Jld rule the spadous world from tlinie to climo 
fhy handmaid aits sliall evoiy wild ovploie 
li-ace eveiy wave and culture cverv shore 
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On account of tlie liarbarous clmracttnstics ^hich degrade 
the inhabitants of the Hill Estates, and more parucularly the 
ferocious Paikn or foot soldiers — if such rabble can be so 
called — Mr Mills thinks the introduction of our CimI and Criminal 
C ode would not be adapted to the prt seut state of societ) , never 
theless he thinks ‘ much inav bo clteclcd in paving the wav for 
Its application l)\ adopting such measures as will extend the 
bcnchciul inducncc \NbRh it is in our power to exercise o\er the 
Kojuhs and as will put the relations ot Go\ eminent ^vith these 
chiefs on a better footing — and accelerate the iirogn ss ol civiliza 
lion 

riie constant occupation of the Superintendents time ho^^ 
o\er Ml Mills found out cicntuallv to bo a serious barrier to 
ins giMng»tLo Tiibutaiv JMtlials thift def,rce of attention winch 
then circunibtanecs required Ho consequently suggests to liis 
su( ctssor in (licAEjiiutc bcloic us tliatlu soli it Go\«riwicnt 
to appoint tbc C omrnandant oi the Talk Coinpaim s Ins Assistant 
•ttlio should be required to qiialiJ} himself b> learning the Ian 
gii ig( and arquainting liimscU with the state of the (Oiintrv and 
the tliirnchr of the inh ibitants ihe se\cral duties of such a 
lunetiunur\ among wlmh the disjiusing ol boundary quairels 
Si tills to be tlie most imi>oitaiit aic proiioscd m a deal and 
concise manner b} Mr (louldsburv s predecessor io fulfil 
liiese duties with credit to lamsclt and tlii^ Go\ernmeiit ncccs 
sinh requires a man of some talent anti great iiidustiv And 
we doubt not that the present Assistant — for the new Com 
missioner immediately lie w is st'tth d in ofhee adopted Mr 
Mills suggestion ind gamed the obje< t — T leiUcnant Dinsdalc 
of the 22nd IMadras Native Inf anti \ will be found equal to every 
oe( asion * 

llie following information regaiding '•Transit Duties in the 
Tiibutai\ MeJmls may be inti resting to some leaders Mr 
;^^llls states tliat — 

11(0 lluiulis are m the liabit of U\}ing custom duties on the transit of 
giniii thioiigli tluir distiu Ls Mr (.oiiiiuissiond Ker believing it to he a 
breach ot eugagiiiicut wiili tlio Govmiincnt tmt down tlie practioo I found 
the System Ijad been ic\ived — and bn\e endeavoured to repress it but 1 
fear not suece^sfully In Vtinullik wlmli woa tiansfeirod to Cuttack m 
1817 [ iiriposts baie been alwavs le\ied — and the en^gement contains no 
stipulations that wan ant prolutatoiy interference The Rajahs stnve to 
eiade the prohibition oidei on the pretevt of demanding ChoKidauos fees 
lor the pioteition of the life and piojieity of travellers Tho Rajah of 
\^nQOo\ IS the fofcmust and most systemaitc tiulaior He has established a 

Captain Dunlop of the 'iOtli M N I was bis able predecessor os Commoudant 
of tlie Paik Coinpaiiies 

+ Transferred from tlie S W Agenev 
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Chokoy at Tiknpurra, on the Mahanuddi where the nver is not 200 yards 
brood — and collocts I am informod some thousands of Rupees per annum 
from tho boats passing to and fro 

bo much for the Rnjah in his capacity of Collector of Cus 
toms — We shall not detain the reader in this portion of our 
paper with an account of what has been done for the opening 
of roads in tho Mehals , the education of the Hill tribes and 
the statistics and produce of the country These will be more 
acceptable when we ha\e marched on a little as will also the 
estimated extent and resources of each Mchol , and a few remarks 
on the duels and their countrv — all these it is our intention to 
make accessories to a brief Military sketch We cannot com 
menco tlie campaign however without some account of the 
Ungool Rajah and his c(^iduet jirevioiis to Mr Goiildsbuiy s 
entering office about the coinmencemcjit of 1847 Tiie eharac 
ter of the Rijah is thus described by Mr Mills — 

He 13 an intelligent thou^,h eceentne man but is withal proud and 
headstrong — and the nwst reft a tonf oj all the chieftains — and the most hhely 
to come into oolhston iitrh ike constituted authorities He is Uttle disposed to 
obey ordeis — wliieli clasli with his imaginaiv rights or whatever may 
hajipeu jfl ascribed sa^s Air Ricketts to Ins fortune and not to his fault — 
and as hang fortune is to be met as it best may — bowed to and endured. 

Here is a curiou'> termination bhakspeare wrote that mens 
judffmiiits men panel of the it fot tunes — Bacon, that iiise men 
ascribed ihtir t it tue s to P/oe idenet and Vetrtiine that they nii*/ht 
thebette) assunu them iii public But the Uaj ah founds his 
judgment entirdv on fortmu — and ascribes his crimes and 
luisbehaMOui to the Dana — tint he may the better eaii^ on a 
course ol infumv 

In 181] ho plundered pint of the teiiitories of the DuspuHa 
Rajah — lor whidi Ik^ was dneeted to pa> 1 4^0 Rs — the ^alne 
of tho propir(> He icfused to pi> — -and was then thieatened 
with the nttadinant — of liis couiitrv In 1817 six persons 
wero nniideitd in cold blood it is believed by his or 
dois TJio Rijdi was called on b) Mr Ricketts to give 
up the miudeids he refused to do so — and the Superin 
tcndint reiioited his conduct to Government — ‘ who authoiized 
him to cnqniie into the case and to seize by force and cair} to 
(Juttack an\ pnrtv rt ■sisting his authorit) 

A Militarj foicc was then marching up the Malianiiddi, to co 
operate with the Goomsur Commissionei m liis endeavours to 
bung the Khond win to a termination Mr Ricketts took ad 
vantage of this force and compelled the Rnjah to obey orders 
He likewise made liim pay the money which had been due to the 
Huspalld Rajah for six years, also a fine which was imposed 
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upon him for hi 8 disofaedienoe As a breach of Buie 17, before 
alluded to — we would have been perfectly justified in attaching 
Ungool to our possessions, in 1887 

In 1846, the Rajah “ attacked, plundered, and forcibly took 
possession of a village of Hindole, * at a time, says Mr 
Mills ‘ when his n^t to the village was under enquiry before 
me — for this offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of 3 000 ru 
pees His excuse for this outrage was that he had purchased 
the village But the Rajah of Hindole had never received the 
purchase money Government cancelled the sale on the grounds 
that the Rajahs of the Tributary Estates are not competent 
to alienate any portion of their respective Estates, without the 
authority of Government 

The Rsjgh, insisting on his right to^he village “ refused to re 
nounce his claim and determined to oppose force by force 

After all this impertinence and rebellion on the pan;po4 the 
Ungool Rajah few may be prepared for the announcement that the 
village was made over to him, on tlie condition of his paying 
the fine and implonng forgiveness for his misoonduot But the 
Rajah of course laid it all upon poorhortuno, so Ungool was 
spared to commit further atrocities — because it was not hts fault 
hat his misfortune Bung unable to approve of Mr Mill s 
policy regarding the sale of this village, we deem it fair to 
allow him to state his own case ‘ I was induced to yield the 
point says he ‘ because the sale and purchase of portions 
of Iributary Estates had not been formally and publicly prohi 
bited before the transaction occurred, — and I deemed it madvi 
sable to proceed to extremities and employ a Military force and 
seize the Killah as the justness of our quarrel might with some 
share of fairness, be impugned Thus a war with this misguided 
chieftain was avoided but, from his chafaoter it may at any 
time be necesssry to use force against him This leniency, 
however will not do in political arrangements with rebelli 
ous chiefs The Rajah had further determined to oppose 
force by force In 1846, a Military force should have entered 
Ungool , — and, at that period, the country should have been plac 
ed entirely under onr management 

But the work of 1846 was reserved for 1848 , — and on the 15th 
day of January of the present year the Ungool Field Force, 
under the command of Lieut Colonel Campbell C B , crossed 
the Mahanuddi The political management of Ungool was also 
entrusted for the time, to the Government “ Agent in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa. We have before stated the more immediate 
cause for prooeedihg against Ungool And we must say, inj ustice 
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to Mr Gouldsbury, that all his proceedings with regard to the 
Rajah, have been marked with an admirable decision of character 
During the first two months of his administration, his atten 
tion was drawn to the rebellious chieftain — who, towards the 
end of February, 1847, was reported to be creating mischief m 
Duspulla plundering villages — and aiding and abetting the 
Khonds in that region and elsewhere to resist the measures 
adopted by Captain Macpherson, the well known Khond Agent 
to put down the barbarous practices of human sacrifice* and m 
fanticide 

A wing of the distinguished Kelal i Ghilzie Regiment then 
at Cuttack, was in consequence immediately deputed by the Com 
missioner to proceed to Bermul to protect the Rajah of Dus 
pulla — and if necessary ,»* to afford every aid in carrying out 
the Government measures But nothing important was done — 
we say the Rajah of Ungool or his people became a little 
alarmed — and quietlv retreated to their stronghold All seemed 
at rest for a while, at least in the Tributary Mehals But schemes 
of villany were busily hatching in that dark nest at Crutes 
nachuker ghur — where, we doubt not the cry of the oppres 
sed has oft resounded through the adjacent rocky hills, and dark 
broad forests 

As the year advanced and affairs began to assume a rebellious 
appearance, the Commissioner applied to Government for two 
regiments Two regiments of Madras Native Infantry — the 
nght wing of a third — with tlie full complement of Artillery — 
were consequently formed into the Ungool Field Force 
Two Companies of the 22nd Regiment under Captain Dent, 
were immediately ordered to Bermul, to afford protection to 
Duspulla Madras seems to have been on a par with Bengal 
as regards the knowledge of the position of the country, against 
which we were about to proceed 

We do not mean to assert that some went so far as to state 
that Ungool was m the North Western Provinces, or that it was 
on the road between Madras and Hyderabad That would never 
do But let us proceed to Kukker on the borders of the Atghur 
Mehal , — for a want of Geographical knowledge is a sad thing 
to dwell on The march from Cuttack to Kukker (Kurkhur) is 
only seven miles, nearly due west — the village is small and m 
sig^nifioant — beautifully situated on the Mahanuddi On the 
morning of the 16th of January, the force mEirched for Kuntillo 
distant from Kukker, upwards of fourteen miles The coun 
try, between Kuntillo and Kukker is m parts, beautiful and 
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fertile — a thick jungle (m which the mangoe and bamboo 
abound) making its appearance^ as you near Kuntillo, the oapi 
tal of Atghur This Mehal is bounded on the north by Dhenka 
nal and Daljura on the south by Sanndah, in Banki , and on 
the east bv the Kurkur and MoguUundi Estates The country is 
hilly , but flounshing valleys abound — and abundance of rice is 
produced Mr Mills found this Mehal in a state of embarrass 
ment, when it first came under his superintendence — through 
his interference and a fair distribution of the gross rental of the 
Estate things ha\e assumed a brighter aspect Formerly the 
tnbute paid b) Atghur to the British Government was Ks 6 848 
at present it is about 4 445 The supposed area of the country 
is onl\ 200 square miles The estimated rent roll, received by the 
Rtyah is *Rs 15,000 The Baptist Missionary ISociety have 
planted a small body of Christians m this estate Mr Mills states 
this Killab to be able to muster 1 500 Paiks ProceedMig^ in a 
northwesterly direction on the morning of the 17 th, after a 
march of some twelve or fourteen miles, tlie force arrived at 
Bowptir For the first five or six miles the jungle on this march 
18 intense which makes the passage through it somewhat difficult 
for guns — hills to the right and left, on approaching Bowpfir — 
then a beautiful country betraying care in its management and 
cultivation This is Dhenkanal The Killah is bounded on the 
north by Tigenah and Sukmdah on the east by Daljfira and 
Atghur on the south by Atghur and Hindole and on the west 
by Hindole and Ungool Its tribute is Ks 4,780 — the esUmated 
rent roll Rs 50 000 — and the supposed area of the counrry, in 
square miles, is 10,000 The latter has been put down as 
1 6 000 • but this IS a great exaggeration 
Previous to 1883 Dhenkanal was one entire scene of anarchy 
and confusion Domestic feuds regarding succession, with van 
ous irregulanties and bloodshed, forced us in the above year, 
to take the country entirely under our management — it conti 
nued so until 1887 The present Rajah was appointed in 1842 
He 13 desenbed as a quiet well disposed man — and most 
obedient to the orders of the Superintendent Like a wise 
Zemindar, finding that his affairs were fast going to rum, from 
the system of misconduct pursued by his head man, be come 
suddenly, (some two or three years ago,) to Cuttack , and im 
plored the assistance of Mr Mills in the management of his 
Estate This was most cheerfuUv granted \ Deputy Collector 
was entrusted with the collection of the revenue, (for which he 
was made accountable to the Rajah ) and the measurement and 


Fide ** B«og«l and AgraQaxettear p 811— part td. 
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settlement of the lands This arrangement in no way interfered 
with the reigning power of the shrewd Zemindar — and was 
highly satisfactory to himself as well as to the Supennten 
dent 

Bice 18 the pnncipal produce of this Estate cotton and indigo 
arehkewise grown In addition to the woods found m the 
plains, Baal and Sum are plentiful in Dhenkanal Quantities 
of the former (used for gun carnages ) are contracted for by 
Government In this Mehal, coal has been discovered in con 
siderable abundance Even gold is said to have been collected 
here in a small nver called ‘ Curwah Nullah Iron is also 
procurable in the hills of Dhenkanal In short, this Mehal 
seems to ha\e been one of Natures favoured spots — a sort of 
Peru on a small scale ^ 

A race of ahonqines in this Killah is well worthy of 
dcsowp^ioD Their language is distinct from that of Onssa 
They reside m the jungles and like all tnbes of the lowest 
type of humanity, subsist on the produce of the wilds and 
forests Their raiment is of the most primitive kind — a 
bunch of lea\e8 fastened round the loins, forming the only 
covering for the women — in consequence of which they are 
termed Patoas, from the Hindustani word for a leaf If 
any enterprising speculator were to take a few of these strange 
beings to London, he would puzzle to no small extent, the 
plodders m Ethnological lore 

After tins digression let us proceed on our march But be 
fore actually sinking the tents we may as well mention that 
strange rumours, concerning the Rajah were heard at Bowpur 
One party declared that the Ungool chieftain had gone out to 
meet Colonel Ouseley,* escorted by a large force ready to 
deliver himself up to'^that Political Agent, on certain conditions 
Another stated that Colonel Ouseley himself had gone out to 
meet the Bfqah This last was nearly as good as one of the 
Madras papers, of some weeks before — which held forth in the 
most grave and authentic manner, that Mr Gouldsbury had 
started from Cuttack, to “ bring in the Rajah We are not 
aware that, now a days Commissioners or Pohtical Agents go 
out singly to meet rebellious Rajahs 

Having halted one day at Bowpfir on the morning of the 
19th, the Force marched twelve miles, to Noukearry — two miles 
south of Bussul About half way between this and Bowp6r, 
we beheve, commences the Hmdole country A new style of 

* GoTemor General a Agent for tbe S W Frontier, who co-operated with Coktoel 
Campbell, in tbe (^ttratmoa a^aiiuit the Ungook 
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country appeared during this march — leas of the thick jungle 
— and more of those magnificent trees for which the Mehals 
are celebrated The road hither was excellent for guns The 
news at Noukearry, as the event proved, were not founded on fact 
Chokra Bisa>e — who, as many readers may know, has been pro 
claimed a rebel by the British authorities, and for whose capture 
a reward has been offered — was reported to have " joined the 
Ungool Rajah, with two hundred followers The capture and 
severe punishment of this Goomsur chieftain, would, doubtless 
aid greatly in putting an end to all disturbances in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa But opinions are so contradictory regarding 
this qu<i8% Rob Roy of the Hill countnes, that it is not easy 
to come to any correct conclusions concerning him One party 
asserts th«tf, the Chokra aided the ^fngool Rajah and another 
Goomsur cbieftain, Sam Bisaye, in resisting the Bntish Go 
lernment s interference regarding Menah sacrifice Ano4h»r, as 
we think strangely is in Sam Bisaye s favour Mr Mills states 
that tl B Cliokra has been m Ungool since 1H37 and that it was 
reported he bad joined Bhirkours Ihe people declared there 
that the Goomsur chieftain had not paid their country a visit for 
four long years Now here is a strange catalogue of coutradio 
tions ’ But it 19 not our intention to discuss them here, so we 
shall proceed with our narrative 

On the 20th after a march of ten miles, the Force arrived at 
Huttur which is well on in advance in the Hindole Mehal This 
Mehal is bounded on the north by Dlienkanal on the west by 
Ungool on the south by Nursmgpur and on the east, by Hhen 
kanal The country abounds in hills and jungle and produces 
saal timber of good size The Rajah is described by Mr Mills as 
a weak ignorant man and is — as appears to be the case with 
the majority of Indian rulers — the meiS tool of his servants 
He IS however tractable and obedient The Tribute paid by 
Hmdole 18 Rs 616 — the estimated rent roll about Rs 9 000 
The supposed area of the country in square miles is 2 000 
As the Force passed through part of the village of Hutthr, 
scarce!) a soul was to be seen in the houses Straw stalks fenc 
ed round — cattle penned in — perhaps one solitary ryot popping 
hiB head out of some dark recess — here a cluster of buffkloes 
waiting to be fed — there a wretched tattoo, gazing on the troops 
with a vacant stare It was evident from these signs of desertion 
that the Ungool Field Force carried fear along with it The 
people of Huttur, on the borders of the Ungool country, had 
magnified it into a large Army — one of some ten or twenty thou 
sand men, and at least twenty guns And they were not the 
only people who thought so It was perhaps the largest force 
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that bad entered the Tnbutary Mehals since the conquest of 
Cuttack in 1803 , and yet it was not composed of more than two 
thousand fighting men and four guns — two of the latter 12 Pdr 
Howitzers — followed by a tram of ammumtion waggons, provid 
ed with shot and shell sufficient for some temble conflict It 
was no doubt the rustling of the chams, the extension of the 
Ime of waggons the numbers of elephants, and the long line of 
Commissanat hackeries * that tended chiefly to magnify the 
number of the troops The waggons of course had been con 
verted into guns — and some of the natives actually believed 
that we earned nmall ffuns inside of the waggon boxes The 
cause of fear m Huttur was said to be the enemy s haMng come 
down to the number of 400 and persuaded the villagers that 
unless they immediately flsJ to the hills the bahib jog would 
fight them too It would appear there was some little truth m 
this sff rtion — for since the Force left Cuttack Colonel C£unp 
bell s orders regarding tlie conduct to be observed by the troops 
in passing through tlie friendly Zomindans — to treat the inha 
bitants with the greatest consideration and kindness and to pay 
punctually for value received— had been stnctly attended to so 
tlie Mllagers most probably would ha\e remained in their dwell 
mgs and fields, had they been left to themsehes 

As It had been reported that about one mile and a half beyond 
Huttur, a stockade bad been built to prevent our further ap 
proach — on tlie evening of the 20th two Companies went out to 
reconnoitre The much talked of stockade defended by 500 
Paiks, was found to be almost deserted a few horsemen were 
seen preparing their nee wlio on our approach made off as fast 
as their chargers could tarr\ them They had evidently been 
taken by sui prise Tiie stockade was found to be a poor bam 
boo affair — a very bad specimen of those that were jet to come 
Iho commissioner Mr Gouldsburj actompanied the force as 
far as Huttlir and previous to Colonel Campbells entering the 
rebellious Mehal, (which for the present, was wisely transferred 
from the hands of tlie Superintendent ) he returned to Cuttack 
On the 22nd of January, tlie Field horce entered the Ungool 
country Proceeding m a North westerly direction for a dis 
tance of twelve miles the village of Hummamera was reached 
For want of water there the troops encamped at Kinda distant 
about two miles from Hummamera Aud strange to say, dunng 
this march, not a shot was heard in the jungles — not a glimpse 
of anything m the shape of an enemy was seen Yet there were 

* Kumbert of those carts were left behind, as a temporary measure and it was or 
dered, on approaidung the TJngool poontry that 20 day e prorisiens were to ba taken 
ftom them and oatriM on ele^anta. 
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many reflective minds \?lio could not understand why the enemy 
had thus allowed us to pass fairly into the country, without 
giving us any annoyance on the way It was a time of great 
uncertainty to all There were manv who had seen much jungle 
warfare — that most unsatisfactory kind to the soldier — who behev 
ed that the crack of the long matchlock would yet resound 
through Uugool And fiom what had been heard of, and 
written concerning tlie Uajahs forte there was the fullest ground 
for such a belief We shall no\s proceed to relate the reported 
Military Force of Ungool — taken from as coirect sources as 
could possibly be obtained — ^on our entering the country It 
was declared to be as follows — 

“ 10 gims (0 01 12 pounders) of winch 2 are of English make and tlio 
rest of country manufacture ^ 

15 JiDgal^ 

Balls 12 800 large and 25 000 sniall 

Gunpowder about oO mauiids (4 000 lbs ) manufactured at Ung»Dl» 

Horsemen 100 

Infantry 2 170 Besides winch there are 71 famdies composed of distant 
relatives and ihsaffei ted subjects of other Rayahs who have taken refuge m 
bngool and ha^e had lagires given them by the on condition of 

their performing Military Service Suuposing each family to furnish two 
able bodied men this would give an additional strength of 142 The num 
her of Paiks has probably been under rated as Mr Mills estimated them at 
0 and OOO Moreover he is said to have recently purchased 4 additional 
^ns and to hare taken 5 or 0 StJths into his service An inhabitant of 
Dharacole named Bulbudder Mistn is employed in making gun carnages — 
and on inhabitant of Cuttack by name RuggCi Bebra procures the mate 
nals for making gunpowder for the Rajah 

Seven guns were said to be at the Rajah s Ghur or residence 
two at Tiknpurra and one at a stockade adjacent to the latter 
position 

We shall now gne a description of the Rajulis residence and 
defences — that is as they were credibly reported to be on our 
entering the Mehal — 

The Rajah deeming his former residence insufficiently protected aban 
doned it soon after he was threatened with a visit by Mr Commissioner 
Ricketts in 1837 and constructed his present abode in the mott inaeoeseihle 
part of hii country The residence itself is at the foot of a hiU and is 
unfortifled but the mam road leading to it iza Hindole is defended by 9 
stockades erected on 9 hills— one about 4 miles and the other about one 
mile from his dwelling The works are said to be of some strength and 
that noUong effective could be accomplished against them without guns 
In addition to these defences there is also a stockade (or smaR fort) erected 
on an emmence at Tiknpurra — and it has been ascertained that at a hill 
called Kurnthpettdk said to be 0 roihs \ E from the Rajab s residence 
a new fortification oonsisting of a gat( with strong stockades has recently 
been built — and theiongle cleared tor the ^aoe of about three miles in front 
of It A Choprassi of the Commissioner s Office recently saw about 500 men at 
itork at thu Porttfiflatton under the direction of 8mdu-uhur Naik the Rajake 
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Ocmmandet tn Chief A now gate and stockade have also been constructed 
at Bowkheta, on the road leading from rUmpiirra to the Bi^ah s residence 

After all this reported zeal on the part of the Zemindar of 
Ungool — this sheltering himself in the most inaccessible part 
of his country — only to be reached by passing through what waa 
called the ‘ elephant jungle, where most probably, the footsteps 
of Bntish troops had never before been heard— there was every 
reason to believe that the Force would yet meet with the most 
determined opposition 

The guns of the Artillery were heavy ortides to bring along 
through a dense and rock> jungle but the strength and beauty 
of the make of the carnages — the saal wood of which they were 
composed being probably from Dlienkanal or TJngool — showed 
that they would be able to ^urmount every obstacle 

On the morning of the 23d the b orce marched toPokutungia 
about ten miles distant from Kiuda The march was through 
thiclT jungle, from which it emerged into a picturesque and 
verdant country The fort of Kumth pettah (or Kurnthputter 
ghur) waa believed by Colonel Campbell to be somewhere near 
Pokutungia — so, leaving one regiment, the 29th at the encamp 
mg ground half an hour after the halt was sounded, the 
remaining portion of the Force marched on under the Brigadier, 
m search of the much talked of specimen of Sindu ghur 
Naiks skill in fortihcatiou It had been reported that this 
position was held by 2 000 men Proceeding along, partly 
through jungle, and near the base of several hills, after having 
gone about two or three miles, the hill fort was discovered and 
very snugly situated it was ’ — on the top of a long narrow hill, 
with a commanding range on tlic small maidan below — over 
which the Force was sure to march on its progress A gun and 
howitzer wore immedi^itely called to the front — the Infantry 
(the 22d Bcgt ) formed a line to tlie left making room for the 
bringing up of the poliDeal persuaders The guns were im 
mediately loaded and m position when, after a few minutes 
suspense, a portion of the detachment of the 41st which had 
proceeded m advance with the Brigadier and the Bngadier Ma 
jor (Captain Benolds,) came in sight, making way up the face 
of the hill, to the centre or strongest portion of the fort The 
enemy were taken unawares, and on a few of the troops entering 
their stronghold one of the rebels was caught in the act of 
sponging out a gun Several others were near him , but all im 
mediately fled by a recess for retreat, which they had taken good 
care to establish, — a prominent figure on a white horse 
supposed to have been Smdu Ghur Naik, the Commander in 
Chief, flying with all speed ’ 
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Had tliere only been a few Cavalry with the Force, these 
fugitives might have been caught, and probably much troublo 
would have been saved During this brief business some few 
shots had been exchanged, between the rebels in their flight and 
our troops in the stockade But not a man was killed or wounded 
on either side The fortification itself — consisting chiefly of a 
strong timber wall — was found to bo admirably constructed — the 
snugness of the place inside the various repositories for the 
rough implements of war — all betokened that Sindu Ghur 
Jsaik had not been working on a SNstem of his own Two 
guns of the smallest callibrc, mounted on carnages were found 
one of which was well loaded to the muzzle, and admirably 
pointed and elevated for a range of some four hundred and fifty 
>nrds on tlje maidan below ♦ 

QnanlUiLS of powder, iron shot and an ingenious contrivauco 
for grapi viz a small bag filled with pieces of non andarf^lled 
loiind witha sort of tow so as to fit the bore of the piece — with 
vimous other articles were found in the fort A party remained 
thert diirnig the dav blasting nnd demolishing the works dur 
mg winch operations the Rajahs powder was discovered to be 
considerably below tlie usual strength Bj 3 o clock next morn 
ing (the 24th) the hill fort was only distinguishable by various 
fires which marked out the boundaries of Kurrith pettah 

The force was now making fast progress towards Crutesna 
clmker Ghur the stronghold of the Rajah This is his new 
residence — some information regarding which has already been 
given The village is also called Gundarru A detachment 
of lutantrv was left behind at Kumth pettah And before on 
tirely leaving this hill of destruction perhaps our readers will 
allow us to Qak tlieir pardon, if wo have been too minute and in 
some lespccts too tedious in our description If we chime in 
too much with the opinion of ‘ Eothen we cannot help it m 
the present instance ‘ Once having determined to write tho 
‘'beer truth concerning the things which chiefly have interested 
him be must and ho will smg a sadly long strain about self 
he will talk for whole pages together about Ins bivouac fire 
and rmn the ruins of Baalbec with eight or ten cold lines Yet 
as with Eothen from this very entry into detail concerning 
the country, and the operations of the force we imagine that it is 
alone possible to give true ideas regarding both 

The march to Crutesnachuker Ghur was not vjthout adven 
ture — even to those who hod been long accustomed to see the 
Splendour and Havoc of the East Two stockades it was well 

known, defended the grand approach , and information had since 

D D 
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been received Uiat a gun was placed at the first defence, by name 
the Chundemah Durwazeh The force was approaching the most 
inaccessible part of the Rajah s country Nature was now the 
only enemy thought of — at least by the Artillery And a very 
difficult one she was to contend with Aftermarchmg some eight 
or nine miles through a dense forest — the guns assisted along 
by the Infantry — the Chundemah Diirwazeh came in view It 
was a strorigW fortified position — with gates supported bj mason 
ry and ou each side an extension of stockade of a similar hind 
to that of KurritlipeLtah Had this position been even tolerably 
well manned, with the assistunee of two guns it might have made 
a despeiato resistance It was found to be entirely deseiLed 
This Jortress was sitiiah d on a ro( k> lull about 150 feet high on 
caclisjth of tlie face of it t" 1 s deiis( jungle so that it could only 
he s])e< dily approa< bed by the road direct to the gates Now he 
gan^glitth workiortlic Artilkrv we may say for all for the In 
fautiv parties and their officers weie not less zealous in getting the 
guns up tlio ^aBt steep riun there was a scene which the lover 
of the pieturesque could not fail to enjo'^ The contrast of costume 
— the romantic and dark fort. ‘it scenery around — the numbers of 
excited persons, all anxious to reach the Riq ah a residence — tJie 
elephants lending their assistance by extracting the huge piles of 
wood* from the stockade with as much ease as if the\ had been 
simple sticks for tin support of flow eis or \ege tables — all this lent 
an mterest to the oeeasiou, to bu imagined but not described 
As the force ad\ancLd a little the second stockade appeared 
At this position it was rejiortt d that the Raj ih of L'ngooi had left 
hi8 rcsitlence, in plain words that ho had fled on our approach 
Proceeding on about two miles o\er stones and through thick 
jungle — the lorci ainved at Ciutesnaclmkcr Ghur beautifully 
situated in a vallo} Ihis \ill ige in addition to that of the Ra 
lah, was found to he the retreat of the head sirdar (Siiidu Ghur 
Naik) the villagers had entirel} deserted their homes — all bore 
signs of the fniits of oppression and rebelfion Many of the 
houses were filled with dilierent kinds of groin and ^anous arti 
cles of some value, o\er which sentnes were immediatelv placed 
In the house of the head sirdar himsdf a btrange medley was to 
he seen — here an English gun ease a tent Ac — there a ^a^ety 
of fireworks and Indian Gods heaped up together In a small 
yard adjoining stood several horses, anxious for straw and water , 
and, in various recesses, might be seen, nee prepared for the 

* In BtooluulM g«nenUy about ten foet in length three of which are sank in the 
ground 
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morning meal — evidently hid in the hurry and confusion of escape 

After these rambling details we shall proceed to give the 
boundaries and a genei^ description, of Ungool 

The estate is bounded on. the north h) Talcbir (a Tributary 
Mehal), from which it is separated by the Brahmini nver on 
the south bv Boad and Buspullah (the Mahanuddi river inter 
\enmg) on the west bv Atniullik Bamrah, and Rebra Colo 
(the two latter Mehals being in the ^ W Frontier Agency ) 
end, on the east by Dhenkanal and Hindole The area of 
the country is estimated at 1 250 square miles — and its rental 
lalrly amounted to between ^0 and CO 000 rupees Mr Mills 
leckontd the latter at only 2'i 000 Of this 1 550 Rs were paid 
annually to the British Government, — a small sum as Tribute 
wlien we cf^mpare it with some of the others The country has 
bten described as, for the most pnit hillv niicl jungly — the 
forests producing valuable saal timber It however c'luAaius 
many fertile v allies 

Iron abounds m Ungool where it is melted and prepared for 
generd use In short it is a coiinlrv which we think with care 
in the internal management and eultivation might be made a va 
iuablt aeipubiLion to the state Jungle fever however isafrequent 
Msitoi ill these parts whatever therefore is to be done there re 
(paring tlie i)reseue( of Europeans should be done if possible 
(luring the dry months of Deeember Januarv and lebninry 
I here are two roads from Cuttack to Ungool one through ibe 
Atghiir Dhenkanal and Hindole Ztmindanes (which we have 
alaadv troveiscd in our narrative) the other tta Tiknpurra 
on the Mahanuddi The latter is the longer road for, after 
reaching iikiipurra ?mKuntillo (in Atgbur^, and Bermhl a 
distance of about eighty miles there is yet a march of twenty 
miles, ncailv diiect north, to rea«h (?ruteBnacluiker Ghiir 
Regarding the opening of roads Mr Mills m his Minute makes 
the following sensible remarks 

I consider the opening of roods througli uncivilized and jungly coun 
tnes as the greatest auxiliary of civilization — and a most emcicnt instru 
ment in putting down rebellion It should go hand m hand with education 
— that handmaid of good Government — to the diffusion of which we 
must mainly look for improving the state of the rnbutory Mehals 

But this improvement can never be hoped for unless some 
great change takes place in the present system of their Govern 
ment It 18 not m the power of any Superintendent — even 
were he possessed with the wisdom of Socrates and the legal 
knowledge of Solon — to do justice to these counlnos without 
a complete revolution To adopt the words of a lively 
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American writer The mineral will crystallize anew onh 
after It has been completely dissolved , the vegetable and 
the animal must bo decomposed, before their elements can re 
eombiue into other forms of life So too a new Society can 
anse only when the old one has been wholly dissolved, Us 
atoms freed from each other, and its old arrangements broken 
up 

riic llajahs themsehes are, for the most part too ignorant, 
and the people too degraded to see tlie necessity of education 
or the opening of roads Their resistance to the latter projected 
improvement is thus described by Mr Mills — 

Govemmont Iittvc txpr.iulrd large sums of inonej in making the 
Bombay posting road fiom Midnapoie to Siiiubulpon passing thiongh 
Moliuihungo Keongliur and Pal I cia 

Itie n^jalis 111 tin fust uibtanct received a remission in (niir tribute 
to induce them to rcjiaii liie rouds aud clear Uk pingJe jind the> afforded 
evcry«*sistanco in tlicir ])Owor to further the vkws ol Govimnicut but 
when It i\us resolved to open a more direct route anti they 1 »und that it 
would ]>ntss near their robidencue they becaint alaimcd Aud ianc>ing tliat 
tlioir util arc dt pendt J on their liaving impenctraltle lunglos aiouud their 
resident es tlity tried cvoiy expedient to iruhkad and obstruct tbo ojieiations 
of the Government Ofliccrs 

The road was tvenluallv ruluced from ^0 feet to 0 feet broad 
The stale of instruction in the liibutaiv Mehals is low lu the 
extreme Ihc llnjalis arc uneducated — indolence and de 
bauehery fly in the fate of all attempt to gam knowledge and 
the chiefs — fur more their subjeets — are plunged into that deep 
Ignorance wlueh bhokspeaio has denounced as the curse of 
God May tlic time be near at hand when the blessings of 
education shall ba*leU m these wilds — when the people shall be 
under a more consistent form of government — tlieii will nature 
smile over a glonoua revolution and the rod ol the oiipressor 
shall be lifted no more Mr Mills recommends Buiiki to bo mudo 
the Dueleus of education by educating its inhabitants saj s he 
‘ we would stimulate their neighbours to seek knowledge — and 
thus advance the progress of civilisation A vernacular school 
has been established at Khurda, which is 15 miles from Banki 
and It was proposed to found one in the latter Estate — but we 
regret to say that no school has yet been established there 

Let us now return to the Ungool Field Force From the state 
of affairs it seemed probable that Crutesiiachuker Ghur was to 
he Its abode for some time to come All kinds of surmises re 
garding the fugitive enemy and the Rujali were made tliroughout 
the camp There — nearly at the base ol a hill — stood a small 
house, which was dignified by the title of the Zenana — from 
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which It was said, the Rajah had proceeded m a palankeen, with 
a few attendants Near this spot was the magazine or arsenal, 
in which were found two gun carnages finished, and t^o in the 
progress of making — the p ittern similar to that of tlio Enghsh 
light d Pdr carnages A ast quantities of gunpowder, saltpetie, 
sulphur lead &.c , were likewise found In the course of the day 
(the ^'ith) seven guns of various sues were dragged from a deep 
mud pool where they had evidently only itcently been hid, to 
escape observation *1110 total of gu us captured now amounted 
to nine But thcie was no glory there Yet the grand object 
li id been neeomplished ' War skulked in the rear os Peace 
took u]) position m the foreground 

Hr capture of the Rajah and Ins sirdars and the conciliation 
oi the ntij,ives and inducement for ti^m to return to their \il 
lag(s now 0Leu]>ied the attintion of Colonel Camphell In 
order to eftett iIksc oljeets he sent out 'various detael^ents, 
(some of eonsidciable strength ) to the most impoitant ])OSitions 
in tile surrounding countrv J he officers eomniandmg posts and 
iletachniLiits liad oiders to jirescivo Uic villages and the proper 
tv and jarsoiib of the inhabit ints fiom the slightest injuries 
ili() were also to use every means of couiihatmg the people 
and of inducing them to ictiirii to their \illages and, should 
the vdlagti-s be thieatcned with violence by any adherents to 
the deposed Uiipih or attacked the assailants woic to be vigor 
ouslj reptlled More judicious steps than these could not have 
been adopted And before the force marched north, foi the 
former lesideiRc of the Ua] ih C rutesiiaehuker Ghur and the 
sinioiinthng villages were fast idling with mliabitants The 
J^aiks had evidtrul^ deserted their chief ♦They might have 
aided the Rajah Imd his counti) been invaded by a neigUbourmg 
/(Diindur But the henngliis were* quite another thing 
llie people looked on the English as a merrv liarrnless though 
jiowerfiil race — wishing rulher to leconcile and preserve than 
to make war and plunder It would be well if wo could persuade 
all natives to cntirelv believe this and more — that we looked 
upon ourselves as Gods chosen instruments for their moral and 
social regeneration 

On the morning of the 2 Cth one half of the Artillery and two 
Companies of Infantry maiehed to Purauaghur The head 
quarters of the 22 d Regiment liad proceeded thither the day 
before Puranagbui is bt>!ed Ungool in the various maps — 
and 18 situated about nine miles nearly direct north of Gunda 
ru A worse road for guns and waggons could not well be 
conceived It seemed as if the rocks, and giant trees of the 
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forest, astonished at our audacity were determined to resist their 
progress 

On the 27th inst the head quarters of the Force with the 
remainder of the Artiller\ omied Puranaghur was formerly 
the residence of the Rajahs of Ungool , and is large and cleanly 
in appearance The st\le of country is lully and jungly — good 
water being by no means plentiful 

hrom the absence of so many detachments the encampment 
was reduced to about one sixth of its original size Some of 
these had been distributed as follows — one at Tiknpurrah one 
at Kunjrah one at Crutesnachuker Ghur and one at Poku 
tuDRia All stockades and df knees of importance, had now 
been destroyed At Tiknpnrrab materials for another stockade 
were lound also a deep French — PMdtntly the commencement 
of an attempt on the part of the rebtls to foriify them ehes on 
the b^mJts of the nvLr Ihe tiaek of a gun towards this position 
was likewise discovered Hio brief campaign was now drawing 
fust to a close lowaids the end of the month Colonel Camp 
bdl liad Mbitcd Colonel Ouseley of the South West Frontier — 
who was busily employing all the means in his power — and they 
were not few — for the (ujHure of the Ra]ali and his sirdars 
Ihe meeting took place at l)6rga}mr about 25 miles north west 
of Puranaghur wheie a portion of the Ramghiir force and 
detachments of Madras Infuntrv were foi a shoit time assembled 
And on the prompt co operation of these two Agents much 
good was ctfi-Ltcd and much tunc sivccl 

On the 1st of lebiuarv tlio captnie of the Cngool chieftain 
was annouucul in cam]) Ihe Bamrah Rajah and Dewan of the 
Rajah of tSuinbuljxnc iindti Colonel OuslIcv appear to have 
beeu of greit strviie on tins occasion He was hunted out by 
the jiaiks oJ tlicsc (Imfs — ami was taken not "very lar distant 
from Crutcsnachukti Ghur I rom this post held bv a detach 
meut of the 29th M N J the commanding officer immediately 
sent a palankeen to conve) the htljiless Rajah into his presence 
The Hill Zemindar came ’ — trembling and humiliated He was 
now at the lowest sjmke of Fortunes wheel — he could hope for 
no turn in Ins favour He had ruled a considerable tract of 
country witli there is every reason to believe the rod of injus 
tico and oppiession He had attempted to stir up his people 
against a humane and ]u 3 t Government Ha was now about to 
l)€ led as a prisoner to Cuttack 

In personal appearance, the deposed Rajah, Somiiath Singh, 
seems a thin old roan — although be is not more than forty 
eight vears of age He is a complete cnpple, from the effects 
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of debauchery and rheumatism Hjs face bears the stamp of 
intelligence, disfigured by duphcity and cunning — and his eye 
IS full and brilliant 

By the morning of the 9th of February, the Force had as 
Burned tlie appearance of a general breaking up and the 
capture of Sindu Ghur Naik ttos not the least pleasant intelli 
gence on that da> — he too had been hunted down — and was 
being led as a prisoner into Puranaghur Out of sixteen or 
8e\enteen sirdars not one escaped but the only one of importance 
was the Ex Commander in Chief — whose capture gave a hnlli 
ant termination to the whole business Ihus m less than 
twenty lour da 5 s, from the departure of *ho Force from Cuttack 
e'verv object had been eflected — the rebels had been captured — 
the inhabitants of Ungool had grnuAd confidence in our pro 
tection — a*nd the seeds of future impro\ement had been sown 
in the coiintr) ^ 

The txcellont polic> of taking a force of some size and 
strength on an expedition ot this kind cannot be too highly 
c<jnmicndtd Had only a lew companies been emplo\od against 
Liigool the work now would scarcely ha\e been begun And 
most assuredly the detachment would ha%c been hred on dining 
Its whole progress Besides the grand politieal demonstration 
piodiiccd by the presence of two or three regiments and artillery 
in Ungool the eflect was good on the duels and inhabit in ts of 
the smrouuding countries It will leach tlicm that it is neither 
dtnso jungles nor steep ghats that will SH\e them from the 
jiunishmcnt awarded to misconduct and rebellion 

Colonel Campbell remained at Pin niaghur until the 20th 
February — when he left with a consideiablo force to proceed 
through the Boad and Gooinsur (ountries Before leaving 
Ungool we may state that the exRijulPs son who fled into 
Cuttack for protection before the eoinmencomcnt of the cam 
paign and who was described by the newspapers as a wild 
looking fellow is at present siijiportcd bv Go\ernment what 
18 to be done with him e\entualiy is not known Regarding 
the deposed Rajah, and Sindu ghur Naik the strictest euqui 
nes ore now m progresH while we are writing this article they 
are both close prisoners in Cuttack The sirdar is described as 
a wild intriguing character — the chief adviser to that master, 
whose downfall he has been tbe actne means of producing 
The estate is now entirely under the superintendent — who has 
commissioned a Deputy Collector to settle its affairs sind we 
doubt not that when Ungool has been sometime under our 
management, the people will greatly feel the benefit of our rule 
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As to the late Khond Agent a views regarding the Ungool Rajah 
— all now are constrained to admit that they were nghtin the main 
The cliitfmin, there is no doubt whatever aided m opposing 
the Government measures, — and he probably intngued with the 
Goomsar Chiefs Let us now proceed to the other estates, and 
to the subject of the Tributary Mehals generally — Mohiirbunge 
and Kconghur are the two largest of the Tributary Mehals — 
their combined area is nearly equal to that of the whole tribii 
tury territory Moburbunge (or Mohiirbiin]) is bounded on the 
north by the zemindaris of the Soutli West frontier on the 
east and south by Nilgiri and the B dasore and Midnapore 
distncts and on the west, by K.conghur The northern part of 
this country is said to bo inhabited by a wild race staled the 
Coles,* ot whom comparatiriel) little is known Ihe Rujah himstlf 
IS dosenhod as not an oppicsbivo or cruel ruler an obedient and 
loval^ubjoct — but jealous of an\ mterferenco with his people 
Mohurbungo is a mountainous country diversified with 
numerous fertile vallios, producing an fibiindance of rice It 
IS watered by numerous small streams near which indigo 
sugar cotton and other valuable nccesbiries are produced 
Ihe estimated rent roll of this Mehul is IN ^>0 000 — the tribute 
paid to Government is about Rs 1 000 and the supposed 
area of the country is 1 0 000 square miles 

Wild elephants ore said to bi numerous m Moburbunge but 
they arc of a very inferior description Iron abounds in this 
estate and it is asserted that, m tlio tlirce Milials ol Kconjir 
Nilgiri, and Mohurbungi there rfl a vaiutv of minerals 
worthy of geological investigntion Stirling ulludi s to a report 
tliat golden sands weie found m tlie luers of Ki ongliur Keen 
gbur IS bounded on the nortli by the Cole countrv on the south 

i 

The country of this wild and nice lias bepp frequently the scene of bloodslied 

and plundering luls^) Htrious disluri an ts look place lu Alnliurbuuge IheHajuh 
quarrelled with a feudatory chief on his Lstatt and with die assistance of the Lurka 
Coles proceeded againsthun and dispossessed hmi ol Ins country but tlie lawless 
allies broke from the Ri^aU s control and conimcin e I to pillage die yillages iniirdtr 
the inhabitants and stop the Government Dik These outrages were terminated by 
the appearance of a military force under Capt Walknison — and die whole of the 
Cole country was taken out of die hands of die 11 qnli an 1 placed under tlie protection 
of OoTeniment We know not to what race we can liken the Coles Perbans as near 
as any other they approach the wild kaffirs of the e upe They are divided into 13 
tnbea — and in person they are hardy and atldetac They have a language of tlieir own 
a religion of their own — and ore quite distinct from the Hindus of die plains Their 
arms are the how and arrow and a small iron battle axe m tlio use of which they dis 
play much skdl They are prone to plun^r and possess considerable herds of cattle 
SUrhng describes a cunons wiiy they have of striking a bargain or concluding a paci 
hcatioin This is brought about by their breaking a straw (stipula) between the 
disputants wLob will not fail to remind the classical reader of the origin of the 
word ittpuiaium ” They are governed by petty chiefs and eat all kmds of flesh and 
grain The flesh of the hog is highly prized by tibein 
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by Lera Pal and Talchir, on the west by Bumrah and various 
eatates m the south western Agency and on the east, by Nil 
the Mogulbuudi, and Sukmdah Parts of Keonghur are 
described as rocky and hilly It however contains large tracts 
of cultivated country “ interrupted by ridges of hills and patches 
of jungle The rent roll of this kiU^ is estimated at Rs 
30 000 the tribute paid is about 2 790 and the supposed area 
of the country is 22,000 square miles The Rajah of this Me 
hal IS a minor and has been brought up m a deplorable state 
of Ignorance Regarding these joung chiefs in the Mehals, we 
may inform the reader that the ordtrs of Government prohibit 
mg an interference with the Tributary Estates wore so far 
modified 08 to permit the Superintendent to take under his tem 
porary care and management tlio pcaeons and estates of minor 
Rajahs 'The Khindiparra Rajnli a minor was bronglit to Cut 
tack, during the snpcrintendency of Mr Mills but tho^oung 
cliief says lie is surrounded by unprincipled Ber\ ants interested 
in encouraging indolence so there is httlo hope of hia turning 
out either u wise or a just ruler This estate Kbundiparra is 
one of considerable importance It is bounded on tlio north b) 
the IMahaiiuddi on the south by Nyaghur on the east by 
Banki and on the west b) DuspuHali Kuntillo on tho bank 
of the Mahaniiddi is a populous place It contains a large ba/ar 
and carries on a considerable trade in cotton sugar various cloths 
mid gram 

The country is extensively enUuated and is said to be able 
to muster a fierce of 2 000 paiks Ihe rent roll of Kliundipar 
ra IS estimated atRs 20 000 the tribute is lls 3,9 jO and the 
supposed area in squ iic miles is 300 

Ihe remaining tributary Mehals are Riinpore Nyaghur Nur 
singlipore Biirumbah Tigeriali Atmulhkf lalcliir I era and 
Isilgin Regarding those wo fan give no paitieular information 
in (ins article nor ha\e wc made anv allusions to them except 
in some cases as boundaries We ha\o oiil) room for brief 
descriptions of two of them, N\aghur and Talchir which 
seem to us to bo the only estates of the abo\o nine of any 
importance 

The first of these has Runpur on the east Kliurda on the 
north T Goomsur on tho south and Duspnllah on tlio west 
Tho Rajahs ghui or residence it would ajipear is moie 
difl&cult of approach than any other m the Tributary Mehals 
Twche years ago Mr Ricketts wrote regarding it m tho most 
alarming strain and Mr Mills in his minute quotes his desenp 
tJOD Alluding to some ruined breast works, he met on approach 
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ing the residence of the Rajah of Nyaghur, and the difficulty of 
an attack up the place, Mr Ricketts says 

Those breast works are now msre heaps of mud but there is abun 
dance of stone if it should be considered desirable to strengthen them An 
attack upon the place should never be attempted without Pioneers and 
ArtiUery The Ghur itself is command^ by hills on both sides 

covered with jungle On no account should force ever be employed against 
this Kajah without it is absolutely unavoidable 

It 18 not improbable that this Rajah may yet give a little trou 
ble Although he is now described as a peacable and tractable 
subject, yet he formerly Molated his engagements with the go 
vernmtnt by sheltering rebels in hia estate Mr Mills states that 
from tlio despotic measures which he pursues ‘ there is littJe 
doubt that oppression Qiid-»violence are earned on to an appalling 
extent He is a powerful chieftain , and can muster from 
6 to JT 000 paiks But judging from Ungool wo should reckon 
them at about 2 500, at the most 

And these Military retaiuors will we think whenever their 
masters come under the displeasure of the Bntish Government 
leave their feudal lords to fight out their battles by themsehes 
for we are assured, that, barbarous as they are they seek for a 
better admimstration The rent roll of the Ra^nli of Njaghur is 
estimated at Rs 85,000 the tribute is Rs ^5 179 and the area 
in square miles is supposed to bo 1 900 

We now turn to lalchir whose Rfqoli is brother in law to 
the deposed chieftain of Ungool Ihe /emindar of this Mehal 
js said to be “ Hupenor in uittlhgcnco and diportmcnt to the 
general run of the lnbulftr> chiefs Tins estate is situated 
on the north bank of the Brobmini ri\cr and is bounded on 
the north b) I era Pal and Keonghui on the south bv Dhenkanal 
on the west Killah bobindah (under the Regulations) and on 
the east Bamrah Iht iollowing information m these railway 
times may beiuteresUng to man) It is regarding the coal beds 
of Tukhir 

Coal IhxIs hn%t l>opn dit>co\ercd in this Killah these have been de 
aonWd as al>oul llunj imlis m extent covered ^itli stunted jungle and 
composed of vunous knids of aandstone and slate Ihe lool may be traus- 
nutled down iho Jlralunim rncr to Huusurali Oio oxixirt Salt Dej)ol 
and from tin new it can be easily shipped to Calcutta, nut the e^|iou3e of 
carnage is against the o[>einug of these beds 

To the west, this country is lully and jungly But m many 
parts, it is very fertile The lands near the Brahmini nver pro 
duce sugar, tobacco, and cotton Saal timber abounds m the 
forests 
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The rent roll of Talclur la estimated at Rs 18 000 and the 
tnbute paid to Government is Rs 974 The country is of small 
dimensions, its area not exceeding 200 square miles 

Salt IS supplied to the Rajahs of the tributary Mehals by the 
Government at a fixed monopoh prue 

Each chieftain indents for ins annual siippW according to the 
Size of his estate The Rajah of Mohurbunge is not allowed to 
take salt in excess of the 15 000 mauiuls prescribed for con 
sumption m his territory ruptes 2 5 per maund, except at 
an increased rate or rupees 3 12 per maund A golah or 
store house is established at Banki for the supply ot salt to the 
mdepeudent states adjacent to the Mahannuddi 

The magistrates of Pun and Balaaore are ex officio As 
sistants to the Superintendent of Melmls the former in the Me 
hals of i^yaghur and Riinpur the latter in Mohurbunge 
Keoughur and Nilgiri The following concise paragraqjj by 
Stirling wntteo upwards of twentv }ear8 ago will give the reader 
a general idea of the appearance ol the whole country — 

riie hill estates vary much in the pro]>ortiou of arable laud 
which thev contain but in most a considerable quantity of nee 
18 grown In patches of jungle wlucli have been cleared and on 
the slopes of some of the minor hills the lowar and Bajera and 
the Mandia or Raggi (ElouMiie Corocana) thrive with great lux 
uriance Mohurbunge, Beramba Dhenkaiial and Keonghur grow 
a small quantitv ot Indigo and <m the Utter estate, the Poppy 
IS cultivated Gcnoiallv speaking however the land ht for 
tillage hears a verv tiilling luoportion to the vast extent of 
rocks hilU beds of torrents and forests which occupy this 
region 

e have now earned our readers over an interesting tract of 
country Me say iniatsttug because we •believe the subject to 
be a novel one to most readers who may wonder that they have 
so long remained m igDoranco regarding such a vast extent of 
territory ouh three hundred miles from the seat of the Supreme 
Government abounding in so many peculiarities Nature has 
made the country eminently interesting in itself and it is our 
bounden duty, as the paramount lords of British India, to do our 
utmost for the improvement of Us Government, and the promo 
tion of happiness among the people This can never be effected 
while the present “ feudal system remains As the RevolnUon 
swept away much of the infamy and UcenUousness of Franc© , so 
must we look to the dissolution of this system as what will be 
alone fully sufficient for putting down injustice and oppression in 
the Tributary Mehals The work, we have every reason to believe. 
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lias already commenced The recent operations against Ungool, 
and the grand results of these operations are highly creditable to 
the Government And from the unquestionable benefit which 
Gngool will denve from British interference it must be highly 
gratifying to the new Commissioner and Supenntendent, Mr 
Gouldsburv to think that, at the conclusion of his first years 
administration in the Cuttack province, he will receive the thanks 
oi thousands for bringing them under the British sway We 
would recommend tlio process of dissolution to be promoted 
slowly but surtly Ihc opening of roads in the Tnbutary Me 
hals for purposes of traffic and in order that stnet enquiry may 
with ease bo made regarding the Government of each chief, and the 
condition of the i>eople would be one speedy oauac of reform 
And liform being the olivet any opposition to the Government 
measures should be proinptlv and summarily dealt with When 
any ejiiof, from sheer stupidity ignorance or obstinate wilfiilntss 
is unable to comprehend the wishes of Government would it not be 
to the interests ot humanity to peusion him and bring his neg 
Icctod subjects Within thi pale of civilization ^ Would it not be to 
the interests of humanity to bung forth the beniglited creature 
from his nativo forests and jungles — the creature who is styled 
‘shy sullen inhospitable and uncivilized — in d let him have a 
fair chance with his brethren on the plains ^ flic chiefs generally 
speaking are known to bo baibarous di^bauched and supcrsti 
tious what, save active and decisive measuics, can prevail with 
these ? On such persons mere genlltncBs pirsuasion and 
diplomacy will bo very much thrown away Muthhas already 
boon done for largo portions of British India and from good 
men thousands liave leeeivcd tbo elements of then moral reno 
vation Let somo attention be now drawn to this other portion 
of our Indian territory to reclaim it from the wastes of * dork 
and fallen humamty 
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Art VII — The Zands of the Bible vmted and described, tn an 
extensile journey undertaken tcifh special reference to the 
promotion of Biblical research and the advancement of the 
cause of philanthropy By John JT than, D D , f K 8 ^dc dec 
J^ith maps and illustrations Edinburgh William Whyte 
and Co London Longman and Co Dublin W Cur 
ry and Co 1847 Calcutta Messrs Thacker and Co , 
Messrs Obttll and Co Messrs Hay and Co 

Dr Wilson is happy in tlie choice of a titleforJiis book “ The 
lands of tlie Bible and every monument topographically or 
liistoncall) connected willi that remjirkable volume exercise a 
fascination, which no educated mincl#can resist It is \ain to 
struggle against the charm and irnpossiblo to class the Bible with 
the Veds and Puranas of Hindustan the mjths and legends of 
Greece and Rome the Talmud of the degenerate Jews,^r the 
Koran and traditions of Islam 

One feels that apart from the help of God the same people, 
Mho wrote the lalmud could not ha\e written the Old and New 
Testaments and that a history running up to the creation of 
man transacted m the midst of the dominant powers that sue 
cessivclv ruled the world and intimately connected with them 
all bristling too with names facts dates and topographical 
details appealing for their truth to all records wherever they aro 
to bo found either could not he false or being false would be 
at the mercy of the merest tyro, who spells over the pages of his 
History or Geography m a Calcutta morning Academy 

The pyramids and tombs of Kgypt have jielded their secrets to 
the perseverance of modern research ancient monuments have 
been discovered, long lost sites have boer'» identified, and paths 
untrodden for ages have been traversed again and again The 
Bed Sea, and the great and terrible wilderness. Mount 
Smai and the city of the Bock, ancient Hebron and those waters 
still shroaded m mystery, which roll over the guilty cities of 
the plauij are once more familiarly known, and from day 
io remains of ancient cities, perhaps the first ever 

by tibe hand of man nac with startling interest from 
beneath the dust of ages to speak, hke a voice from the dead, 
of deeds and times unknown to the living The stars them 
selves have been interrogated the bowels of tlie earth have 
been searched and as each new di8CO> ery is announced, there is 
a pause of expectation — and many an eye turns instinctively to 
that wondrous and venerable record, which claims to be the 
interpreter between God and man and which, in calm majestic 
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Simplicity, lias blunted every weapon of attack, and stiU stands 
lolt\ and unmoved, shedding forth light into all ages 

Pdlcatine is a small country, onginall) remarkable neither for 
beauty nor ftrtihtj hemmed in on two sides by deserts, on a 
third by a sea coast without one tolerable harbour, and open 
only to the North The people who formerly inhabited it, 
appear first as debased serfs hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for tlic haughty Egyptians and are now in all countries 
counted as the off scouring of the earth Yet this little district 
was the theatre ol the most momentous events m the history of 
man and the annuls of this despised race show forth an array 
of legislators, warriors, poets historians, prophets priests, and 
teachers bulIi as the woild has nt\er elsewhere beheld To 
them modern oivili/aiion ^ indebted lor all that truly elevates 
and ennobles it and, wc may gather not obscurely from the 
same record tliat the Jew will agtun rise from the dust to bt the 
leadt? of the world to still higher triumphs Accordingly there 
seems to be an instinctive feeling common to all Christendom 
that Palestine is our Father land and that its fate is mysterious 
ly connected with the fate of humanity Nor is tins fechng 
conhnod to Chiistiaus The Jews m their weeping expect the 
restoration of bion and to the Mussulmans the rock on mount 
Monah is as sacred as the tomb ol their prophet while they be 
heve that the doom of mankind will haye for its scene the 
\alley of Jehoshaph it 

1: or fifteen bundled years Europe lias poured its annual tide of 
visitors into tlio Holv Land anda hhrars might be formed of the 
^olumLS tlmt lia\e been ivritten concerning it It had been 
visited and described b) pil^nms ciiisadcis SLliohirs It irned in 
eastern and western loie seieiitifn niin artists with tiieir pencils 
in tbcir hands inhdtjs ol tlie fijp]nnt and dispnuble sihool of 
Voltmre theorists nun ol quuk ot and sober judgment, m 
short by e^ery ^n^lLty of human mtellett Irom the massive 
strength of Pocotk ami IMuimdiLlJ down to the \tnest chroiii 
cl^r of small beer And assnredh the list in oiii own da^s is 
no way inferior to the past either in luimber, ^arlet^ or interest 
We may contrast the melodramatic laptures of Chateaubriand 
and Lailartine, with the homely truth and spiritual unction of 
Bonar and McCheyne the tape carrying and merciless \meri 
can Professor, with the horror struck Puseyite, in the full 
fervour of veneration for all the rottenness of the 4th century 
their accomphshed and intelligent Lordships of Nugent and 
Lindsay, with the pleasant and readable shallowness of Ste 
phens, and the matter of fact observations of the man who went 
to see how farming was carried on in Palestine , or the flum- 
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inery of the high bom Countess Hahn Hahn (whose fine ladies 
exhibit the most anstocratic contempt for vulgar morality and 
ha\e a habit of changing their husbands without the ceremony 
of a divorce) and the brilliant but somewhat profane pages of 
Eothen, with the adventurous aud accurate Burckhardt, ^e sober 
sense of Ohn the clear interesting and scholar hke pages of 
Irby and Mangles or with the pains taking and conscientious 
researches of Uie Germans It would be tedious to character 
ize however briefly the labours of Buckingham Wilde Elliot, 
Castlereagh, Formby Williams, Catherwood, Roberts, &c Axj 

It might well be supposed, after all these had said their say 
and especially after the appearance of the great work of Dr 
Robinson, that there was nothing new to write and nothing new 
to hear regarding the aspect or preset state of the Holy Land 
Yet here is Dr Wilson claiming to be hearfl in two thick octavo 
volumes aud here is the Christian public willing to listen, and 
prepared to follow bis footsteps with ns fresh and breathless in 
terest as if the field were now trodden for the first time 
The associations connected with the I ands of the Bible sup 
pi) the plaeo of new diseoverits or startling incidents and 
though tver\ vear adds to the pile of travels tours aud re 
searchts in Palestine and Idumea the interest with which they 
are read continues unabated and undving 

As fa bomo deai famihoi strain 

L utir d we ask and ask again 

Fvci in Its melodious store 

1 indiug a spell unLeard before 

But Dr Wilson has special claims wliieli demand for his work 
a more than common consideration Of all the able, learned and 
distinguished men who have written on th§ Lands of the Bible, 
not one perhaps can be pointed out on the wliole so well qualified 
for the task He is confessedly one of the foremost of our onen 
tal scholars long and intimately acquainted with the maimers, 
customs and peojdts of the Fast accustomed to travel, with a tern 
per that nothing can ruffie a cheerful and courteous demeanour, 
a sincere and intelligent belief and feelings of the deepest interest 
in the people as well as m tlie Lands of the Bible Thus furnished, 
acquainted too with so many of the modem languages, and having 
m his library almost every work of note from the times of Jeromo 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim down to our own Dr Wilson could 
not well fail m producing a valuable and important work Every 
part of It indeed is finished conscientiously and ex ahundant% 
There is a profusion of learning The topographical details axe 
full and precise, and his descnptions picturesque and intelligible 
The information* he has collected and condensed concerning the 
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Eastern cliurches, the Jews, the remnant of the Samantans, and 
the tribes and languages of the East, would alone furnish matter 
for a separate volume and the work is splendidly illustrated 
with cngra\ing8 cuts copies of inscriptions, plans of cities, 
and beautiful and accurate maps 

Such a book is certainly not to bo read like the last new no\el 
or the last flashy tour of the season It demands studv thought, 
and attention, and in order to he fully appreciated some sjm 
patby with the pursuits and no slight smattenng of the almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of its accomplished author 

We shall not at present follow Dr Wilson in Jus journey 
through Eg>pt, round the head of the Red Sea at Suez, and 
amidst the wild fastm sscs and romantic defiles of the mountain 
peninsula of Sinai Jiie ft nin interest of this portion of his route 
IS connected with the A-anderings of tin people of Israel and tho 
miracu^lous eients of which it wns the scene as recorded bv 
their illustrious legislator Di Wilson wbilo diflenng ^cr} 
considerably from l)r Robinson and for reasons winch seem to 
carry great weight beois witness to the wonderful truthfulness 
and life like accuracy of detail which mark the Mosaic narra 
ti\c As tho wilderness bt comes better known there seems 
little reason to doubt that ever) step in the maioh of the Israel 
lies from the paasnge of the Red Sea to the passage of the 
Jordan may Act be distincth traced and identified Iea\ing 
however tins most interesting field and all that concerns tin 
Nilo tlic Isthmus tlie two arms of the Red Si n and tlie district 
lying between lliem lor fuller notice in anotlnr eoiiiiLetion we 
proceed with Dr Wilson across the gieat \alb\ of the Arabali 
toward Petra, tlie cUa of tin Rock 

This enormous ere\asse extends from the sources of the 
Jordan to tlic gulf ol*Akaba with a length of 2H0 miles and 
an average breadth of JO \ glance at tlio m ip will sliow that 
the gulf of Akaba Itself is meiel\ a continuation of tlie same 
fissure and it requires no great ‘^trctcll of imagination to caiTA 
It down to the straits of Btihel AEindeb through the whole Icngtli 
of tlie Rod Sea It sinks southwards through the lakes of 
Huleh and Tiberias and nortliwards from Akaba througli the 
Arabah with a nearly equal descent to the caAernous hollow of 
the Dead Sea The bottom of the vallcA between the two seas 
was evidently a water course by which tlie Jordan may have 
found its way to the Red Sea, ere its waters coAcred tho cities 
of the plain , but Dr Wilson shows satisfactorily that tins did 
not take place during the histone period, and has no countenance 
from the narrative of Scripture — 

We wore exactly seven hours m crossing tho Arabah Cutting U diago- 
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Bally we did not find it so lorol on its eiirfaco as we expected and gene- 
rally speaking it is as barren as the desert itself It has commonly a very 
hard stony l^ttom Patches of aofier material but of sand with very 
little soil m It, liere and there occur especially where there are depressions 
in its surface Many boulders and rounded stones of red and white 
granite porpheiy bas^t sandstone and lime, such as are found m beds of 
rivers running oetween mountains of diflforent formations are m many 
parts scattered over its surface On the Eastern sides there are beds of 
ttlluTial gravel tom up by torrents. The dry bed of one of these torrents, 
with steep banks called Wadi el Gharandel we found about half a milfi 
in bi-eodth That this was the bed of a nvcr we had no doubt and we 
were qnite willing to believe that it must be the bed of the ancient Jordan 
through whiUi its rolling floods passed on to the Red Sea before the dea 
truction of the cities of the plain Ptio very name which it hears however 
wlicn Mewed in connexion with its real source puts an end to this interest* 
ing speculation It is called the Wadi Gharandel (Anndela ) because it is 
the continuation of a large Wadi and winte horrent coming down first m a 
north west direction from the heights of Mount Stii* and then on am ring 
at the le\el of the \rabah not passing to the south west to the lied Sea, but 
to the north-cast to tlie Dead Sea It is considerably to the south^f the 
part uhere it enters the groat plain that the draiiiago of the Arabah goes to 
the lb d Sea Some may think that those facts whatever they may determine 
as to llic Wild! Gharandel as it now exists do not conclusively prove Uiat tlio 
Ionian maj not hare passed through thoArabali to the Rod Sea before 
tbo o^c^\behnlng ol Sodom Gomorrah and the other cities of the plain 
On tlm occasion of tins catastrophe they may say a great alteration may 
liavo taken place in the lei el of the valley throughout its whole extent An 
ele\ation may liave occurred in its middle and a depression in its nortliem 
parts Ihe extent of this elevation and depression necessary to suit the 
iacts of the case it is to bo observed in reply is such as far to transcend the 
Sonptnic narrative The Dead Sea has been found by the actual measure 
incuts of r lent Sjraonds of the Royal Engineers to no 1312 2 feet and the 
lake oi libeno-s ).*S08feet below the level of the Mediterranean If all 
tins depression took jilace with the raising of the W4di Arabah above the 
lc\tl ol the ocean when the Loid rained iii>on Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and h re out ol heaven then must God have not only over 

thrown those cities and all the plain (in wbij^ they w ere ) and all the 

inhabitants of the cities and that which grow upon the ground os the 
sure woid of his testimony informs us but if we may judge from any 
thing wi know of the mighty power of an earthquake of the required 
magnitude it must if it took place have convulsed to their overthrow the 
whole lauds of Canaan Moab Ammon 1 dom and the Desert to the 

dibtruction of all their inhabitants No *wc/(t convulsion took place Lot, 

casting Ins ejes on Zoar qiute proximate to Sodom said This city is 
near to flee uuto and it is a little one oh let me escape tVuthcr (is it not 
a little one^) and my soul shall live '* Into this city he was permitted 
to flee and was safe Abraham living m the plains of Mamre near He- 
bron had practical cognusance of the execution of the threatened vengeance 
of God on the cities of the plain only by bis getting up early in tlie morning 
to the place where he stood before the Lord and lo<*king toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah and ^holding the smoke of the country going up like the 
smoke of a furnace Striking os must have been the phenomena which oc 
curred during the storms of fire and brimstone and the eruptions and suhmer 
gence which may h^re been ^cir cause or accompomments they certainly 
fall short of thie awful demands of Uie theory to which I refer The fact 
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undoubtedly is that the Wadi Arabah and its continuation the valley of 
the Jordan whatever partial changes they may have undergone m our own 
Adamm era together form perhaps the most wonderful crevasse m the whole 
world— a fissure made by volcanic and basaltic eruptions long before the 
race of man appeared on the globe — Vol I pj? 2*4 286 

The extraordinary geological formation of the Mount Seir 
range is ^ery graphically described by Dr Wilson, and we 
believe for the first time and bis account of the view from the 
summit of Mount Hor that mount on the top of -which Aaron 
died and which to this day bears amongst dl the Arab tribes 
the name of Jebel Hunin, bears striking impress of the writers 
sympathy with the awful and sublime aspect of nature around 
liim — 

The fimdamcntal rock wc found to he the new red or vanegated 

BondstoDO a cir< umstain e worthy ot notne hi(au»c when a -lociated iMth 
tho cvj‘»teuco of tiie samo rock with honzontal stiata on the heights of 
MouiU Hoi which we afterwards Msitrd in the coui-so of the da\ we Imd 
unequivocal evidence ol the formation extending to tlio oxtraordiimi^ 
depth of about IhOO feet Through this rock thcio burst longitudinal 
dyltcB of red granite and poiph^ry ninuing nearly ])arallcl with the 
range of Mount Sen and so ( oinph tel} silicifviug the sandstone m Bomo 
parts fts to give it tho appearance of a prnmtno rock Above tlie 
red floudsLono wo have tho Inrassic limefitono so ahniulant in the Holy 
Land and highest of all tho cretaceous system ot which wo nflcrv^a 1 d 8 
found tho summits of Mount Sen behind Petia to he (omi)osed Over 
much of tho sandstone below there ho great quantities of alluvial com 
pact conglomerate jirmcipally of chalk with p<hhh‘, and lounded 
stones and also large quantUns of loose chalk whuh havo been washed 
down h> tho heavy rains ihe led granite and th* diuk poiphvr cutting 
tluoiigh the btratifud locks so divei-so in then coloui and the white dohns 
by which they are covered pusented together a scene so pecuhoi as to 
give laige scope to our woudeimont 

Near the crowTi of thoheiglit we found a gash in the mountain with 
a ledge of rock overhafiging it and in this tut alter jtassiiig an aiuitnt 
archway and gate we found a legular ‘^tiics of steps wlinh conducted us 
to the very guminit 

Aftei the greatness and peril of the effort which we had bten compelh d 
to make we should m ordinary circiimstanees have been elated with tho 
success which wo had expeiionced but the wild sublimity and giandeui 
and teiTor ol the new and wonderful scene around and nndemcath us 
overawed our souls Wo were seated ou the very tlirone as it appealed to 
U8 of Dtsolaliou itself Its owui metropolis of broken and shalteied and 
frowning heights — nnn piled upon ruin and dark and devommg depth 
added to depth — lay on our right hand and on our lett To the nsing sun 
Mount ‘^ir the pride and tlie glory of Edom and the terror of its adversa 
nes lav before us — smitten in its length and breadth by the hand of the AJ 
mighty stretched out against it~barren and most desolate with its daughter 
the cit) of tlie rock overthrown and prostrate at its feet To the west, we 
had the great and temble wnldemess with its deserts and pits and droughts 
spread out before us without any hmit but its own vastness and pro 
noimced by God hims^ to be the vei 7 shadow of death We 
could not restnet our attention to the awful scene unparalleled though 
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it was in oiir exp«nenoe as combmmnif the terrors of both the Almighty 
power and avenging justice of Ood It was the type and representation to 
us of tliat day oi the Lord in which the hoavons sliall pass away with a 
great noise the elements shall melt with lervent heat and the eai-th also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up Would that wo had 
taken home to ourselves with neater seriousness than we did tlie solemn 
counsel Seeing then that all these thiugs shall he dissolved what manner 
of persons ought ve to bo m all holy conversation and godliness, looking fox 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God 

In Petra Dr Wilson spent several days and he has given a 
full and animated*doscription oi that wonderful city He tlunks 
that Dr Robinson is mistaken in supposing all the excavations 
in the rocks to ha’io been either tombs or temples and from 
finding many with windows, as well as doors, habitable apart 
meats, cisterns for ^^atcr in front, au^Cksy access from below, 
he has no tloiibt that these at least formed habitations for the 
living Very interesting nKo is his comparison of the excava 
tions of Petra with the cave temples and sculptures of Western 
India But Dr Wilboiis well regulated mmd was not entiiely 
absoibed b\ the sublime and astomsliiug combination of nature 
and human art in the land of marvels around him he looked 
with the feelings of a Christian philantliropist iifion the wild 
])Cople of the neighbourhood and he was rewarded by the 
ver) probable ideutiheation of the rude Fellahm of Wadi Musk 
with the ancient children of Edom This discovery is so inter 
estmg that wo must quote his account of it at some length — 

1 ho most interesting of our conferences with the lollahui of Wadi 
Mu^ir were those whiili rcfeirodto their own position in the liuman family 
HaMug bten stnick with the peculiarity of tiieir countenance and diess wo 
Hbkod Uie sheikh and some of his dependents whom we had invited to our 
touts it tlicy touhidoicd therasehes a distinct Arabian tnbo or a portion of 
anv known Arabian community 1 heir reply was staitling — La nahnu 
aiilad lieui Israjcn iVb ue are the ojfspnnp of the Bene Israel — 
and gave occasion to the following conversation wlnth Mi Smith and I re 
cordtd at Uic tune m their presence — 

IraielUrs — * Wlio excavated the tombs and dwellings of Wadi Musa? 
lellahtn — Tlie Bene Israel the Turkmans and the Nasroni — Chns- 
tians hut applied to foreigners m general such as the Greeks and Romana 
T — V lierc are the tombs ol the Bene Israel ^ 

F — The dibtnct (holad) of the Bone Israel ism the comer yonder” 
pointing to the senes of tomos remarkable from tlieir plainness at the north 
west comer of the valley 

T — Where are the Turkman tombs ’ 

F — They are near them 
T — Where are the tombs of the Nasrani 

F — These are th^ pointing to the large excavations around us 
T — Do you ever find anythmg m the tombs T 

F — Yes we have founa plenty of skulls and bones but the coflfins are 
almost all emp^ In connexion with this remark one of the Fellahin got 
np to the top of thoirocks and brought from a tomb an ancient um of plain 
earthen ware, for which we gave him a few piastres 
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T — * Were all the excaratioxis intended for the accommodation of 
dead’ 

F — No they were intended for the liYing also 

T — Who were the first inhabitants of Wadi Musa’ Tell us all you 
know about their history 

F — This country was first in the possession of the Kaum 

el Abd of the ignorance of the people of the slave After them camo 
the Bono-lsrael under Musa. After that the Bene-Israel became Muham 
madans The Fellahm battled with the Wahabis when the Sheikh a beard 
was first bogmnmg to vegetate when 170 Wahabis and 20 hellalnn were 
killed None of us can read and we have no records ” ^ 

T — How numerous is your body ’ 

F — ‘ There are 500 of us able to bear arms under Sheikb Suleiman and 
500 under Sbcikh Aubed 

T — Do you intermarry with tlie Arabs ? 

F — No wo intermarry with the Beno-Israol of the Beit Shar 
y — AVliore do those poojflL reside ’ 

F — • They live in the del^l Atlabek and Jebol es Safah Tfieir Wadi is 
named el Hamd They oomo to us in the hot weather 
T — What ore the names of men current among you ’ Mention tl)om 
omitting all your titles 

F — Aobu (Esau) Aubed (Obed ) Husem Risalan Salim Aid Ali 
Umar Musa (Moses ) Shahin Siileman (Solomon ) Hamad Dawud 
(David )Yu8if (Joseph ) Mahmud Amar Abd el Kader Kasim Mansur 
Solamab Ibrahim (Abraham ) Nasr Alla] i Ishak (Isaac) Yakub (Jacob) 
Solib Naum 

T — Now mention the names of some of your women 
F — Maryam batimali Salmali Hamdah Nosrab Hejya (Loah ^) 
Haior (Hogar) Tomum Khaukha AAnrdah Nijnm Salimalt Udah 
Ratyab Mandhab Aidliah Kanura Watfili bafir Moridhaha Satr 
Halima Ayosbah Matshaboli Rifka (Rebecca ) Jafla, Harba LatiJali 
‘ Simple 08 was the information which we received from tliem it is not 
without the highest interest \s they consider therasohos distinct from the 
Arabs and liave no lutormarriago with them it is extremely prohablo that 
they are the dosooudants of some of tlie older races (commiu^kd with ono 
another it may be ) who oncuntly mhabitod Idumea Though in their fea 
tures and personal appogjonco and even dress as in the ringlet of hair 
above the ear which some of them wear tliev certainly resemble the Jews 
who ore settled m tlie east particularly those of Yemen and Bombay and 
though tb^ denominate themsekes Bene Israel tliey may not belong to the 
family of Jacob but of Esau which as we learn from Josephus embraced 
the Jewish faith It is worthy of notice that the first name of a man 
whioh they mentioned to us as current among them was that of Fsau and 
that Matshabah one of tlieir female names seems by a bold anagram not 
unusual in Uie formation of Arabic words from the Hebrew to resemble 
Boshematli the wife of Esau ★ Aidah too one of the female names is 
like tliat of Adah another of Esau a wives Most of the names including 
oven those which are found m the Old Testament are common to the 
FeU4bin of Wddi Musa and the Arabs The number of Old Testament 
names m proportion to others however is greater than I have found in 
any list so limited as that which we obtained from these people It is cu 
nous to see that between * the Times of Ignorance of which all the 
Arabs speak and the pirevalenoe of Islam they interpose the advent to the 
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country of the Bene-Israel and that they point to the snnplo excavations 
of the north treat of Petra, as particularly the work of the Bene-lBi‘ael — 
or as J have supposed the Edomites — properly distinguishing them from 
the more artistic excavations which they ascribe to the Nasrani or Naza 
renes or indefinite foreigners — Vol I pp 330 3SJ 

The coming up from tlie wilderness into the promised land has 
been often described but net er with greater freshness and beauty 
than m the following extract Dr Wilson s temperament is ap 
patently not pooUcal yet the feelings of the ohnstian answer 
ing to the call oJ^ nature and the hallowed associations of faith 
have here found utterance in words that breathe the essence of true 
]>octry It would be difficult to find a more beautiful passage m 
the whole compass of Fnglish literature, and we present it to 
onr readers as a gem that will wm into evorj heart 

The thiSk mists and heavy dews of this morrwng wei-e decided indica 
tions to us that wo had escaped from the dreadful drought of the desert and 
entered on the fertile elevate J plains of the south ot Judah Ihe light soil 
around ns ihouf^h piesenting nothing hko the carpet of emerald grten 
wlncli HO see m more nortlieru ( limes was both delightful and refreshing 
to tlio c^e iho grass nhich was shooting U[> in sopaiuto stalks not luilika 
i-VL tlunigh comparatively span h os intermingled with wild oats and m 
numeral h bcantiinl aromatic flowers and shinhs many of which wcie in 
tlioir fullest blow The wild daisy and tnlij) and a spocios of clover )• 
thougli not the most striking in tlnraBches recalled to our romombranco 
the pastoral fields so long removed from our view but whicli wo hod so 
olten trodden 111 mirthful glee when lifos bosom was young Wo felt 
exhilarated to a degree nhich no one can imagine who has not boon in 
ciicumstances similar to our own The scene to us after a pilgiiniago ot 
forty days in the great and temblo wilderness tlvo shadow ot death was 
truly as life from the dead We felt as it the larks which were oflenng thoir 
oriiions to the God of nature were sympathizing with our feelings And then 
the Scriptural associations of this chamiiug locality ' Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob — tho plain men dwelling in tents but the great patriarchs oi the 
j)eopb wonderful from the beginning — and David the sweet singer of Israel 
passed before us with tlieir flocks and lieids in olAhoir pastoral simplicity 
and with all their benignant piety Most interesting was it to us to feast 
oiu- eyes on the very works of God which under tho guidance ot his Spirit, 
nursed their pure and elevated devotion That language which was the 
fruit of their own inspiraUon we found alone adequate to the expression of 
our u Oise Such lyncs as the hundred and lourth psalm were pregnant 
with IJI.W meaning and had to us a beauty and treslmess such as we had 
never before perceived or enjojed — Vol / pp 344 345 

Here is another picture in the broad Dutch style sketched 
■witli a vigorous pened, and evidently drawn from tlie life — 

Dhahanyah has seen better times than those which it now enjoys as tho 
difje^ta iMtnbra of its former bmldings and the remains of a Kasr a tower 
or castle and one or two other erections sufficiently show At present it 
consists of about eighty square and round burrowing places pa^y oxca 
vatod from the nuns and partly covered with mud and stones mto which 
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as many families are crammed when their members are together a prottv 
large an hed kh6n or caravanserai m which we found most of the male 
])opu]ation lolling and laughing and smoking and spitting andswoanngand 
abusing one anotlier round an immense fire of sticks charcoal and dned 
cow clung the only fuel now as probably in the dnvs of old in the land of 
Canaan a number of pits or magazines m some of uliicb gi-am and lum 
bcr are deposited and into others of which the bodies ot the dead are 
thrown that the trouble of digging graves may be avoided and of dung 
lulls the accumulation of >eai-H literally as high as the hovels themselves 
It resembles many other places which we afterwards saw lu different 
parts ol the countrj and which ore perhaps even sadder indications of 
tho desolation and degiadation of the land than the numerous districts 
which areleft without an inhabitant rhcMllngtis as distinguished from the 
Jltulawin aie denominated 11 adhr \iul)8 Iho stout lubbaidly men with 
thur blotched faces clotted and cm ly heauls and shaggy ap paid — several 
of tluni wearing a blicepsk n tied over tlieii bIiouIcIcis — wuc tho very per 
Bonihcations of liltli and lazint ts J he women who were tmveiltd weic 
tolorahlj well clothed arid liocl nmcli more fiankiuss and kindness about 
them than their lords and masters — J ol I 2 >p ^1 3>J 

13) way Qi ])eud<inty we gue a specimen of an Aiab scolding 
inatcli A qiiairel, orraLlier a coolness hnd taken place between 
Dr W ilsoii s guides and anothci party of Badawiii The clunox 
was bioiight about by Shtikh Husein 

loui wnes and daughters he tauntingly said arc such tender and 
fastidious ob]octa tliat tliey can noithei diivo a sheep to the waste nor 
for all a wandering camel They can ncithei bake nor h oil nor grind nor 
bnng water 3 iistead of serving you you liaio to scivo tlitm and assi&t 
them Tlio) ore tho shoikhs and jou are the sla\t,s Ihis unjmdcnce 
met with a corrobpoudlug ics|K>uso Get down fiom jour camelh and wo 
shall show J oil tliat you lie Ourwictsarc women but not so are jours 
who ore so dirty and smell so lauk that a man cannot sit with them in tho 
some tent W orso than this followed and hod not we peiemptouly iiitei 
fered the couBcqucncos might have boon lamcntablo as both pin tics became 
abaoliiiely franUc with rage — lo/ I p 3 U) 

Dr Wilson Msited Oic reputed tomb of Abrabam at Hebron 
but was unable to obtain admission into tlie interior Thu tomb 
Itself 18 co\crod by a mostpic which bears eMdent traces of 
having been formerly a chnstian church built probably by the 
crusaders Tho wall surrounding it is about sixtj feet high and 
the low est part has ev cry appearance of gieat antiquity It is com 
posed of the large hev elled stones, seen in the wall of the Haram 
and tho tower of Hijipicus at Jerusalem, and now generallj suppos 
ed to be of old Jewish or Phcnnician on gin The tombs of Abrabam, 
Isaac, Jacob^and tbeir wives as well os the tomb of Joseph, (al 
though be was buiied atShechem)* are shewn mside the mosque 


The tomb of Joseph (wy# Dr Wilson vol 11 p (W)- le often eoupled m 
aaoient writers with the well of Jsoob It lies about two or three hundrecl yards to the 
north of It, across the vallev and we repaired to it after leaving the welL As it at pro 
sent BUnda, it is a small solid erection m the form of a wagon roof over what is sup 
poeed to be the Patriarohs grave, with a small pillar or altar at each of its extremities. 
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but all these are undoubtedly apocrjphal Underneath the 
mosque however a cave is believed to exist which has every right to 
be looked upon as the true ca\eof Machiielah, the tomb in which 
Abraham buned Sarah, and where his own ashes repose There 
lie Isaac and Rebecca there Jacob buried Leah , and thither his 
own remains weie carried in solemn pomp, when the people of 
the land said — “ This is a grievous mourning of theEg\ptiauB 
Irom the exact dLsciiptionfoitnd in the bookol Genesis Hebron 
was evidently well known in Iho time of Moses after the retuin of 
the Israelites from Lp)pt Indeed from the earliest times it was a 
])lace of note being built seven years before Zoan in Eg)pt 
It was the first place Msited b> the spies and became afterwards 
the inhentnnce of Caleb, aftei loshii^^imself, the most distin 
gnished ij^an amongst the Israelites^ It was also one of the 
Cl tu s of refuge In the last da\s of Jerusalem it is mentioned 
bv Jose])lms who puticnlailv desciibes the tomb of Abraham 
and the large stones of which it was constructed Large indeed 
tlu\ must )m\c been foi T)r Wilson measured one in the wall 
suriounding tin Haram ihirtv eight feet long and nearlj three 
lilt and a half high 1 usohius and Jerome wiite of the se 
jnildiie of A.biah(iin as well known in their da> and lews 
C linstinns and Mahomedans ha^e e\er since agreed in believing 
that It IS thovciitabk cave of Machpelali ov er against Mamro 
The evidence in its favour is so stioiig as to satisfy Ur Robinson 
himself Benjamin of Tudela i elates, that though the tombs or 
rather the Snreoph \gi above arc siieiwn to the people as those 
of the Patriaielis vet b> pavment of a largo sum of money 
access ina> be obtained to the cave below, which lighted 
bv a lamp and contains several excavated chambers opening 
into each otliei containing the tombs of the patriarchs, and the 
bones of iiianv of tlicii postentv whose memory has perished 
from the eaith The Mussulman tradition if not so authentic 
IS considerably moie inngmativo and is remarkable because it 
refers to the cave under the mnsijue as a jiluce familiarly known 
It purports to be the story of a descent into this cavern by Abu 
Bekr which he relates as follows — 

riiev raised tlie ement and there went down with us a man named 
Saluk ^ ho was a man of probity excellence and good faith 1 went with 
him &o he walked on and I after him and we descended seventy two 
steps and tbeo I beheld on my right hand a great sarcophamis of black 
stone upon which was an old man with scanty hair long heard, and in a 

sometunes called tbe tombs of Ephraim and Manasseh and in tbe middle of an en 
closure without a covenn; An excavation nnder Joseph s tomb if made with aoitable 
eanuon, muht lead to some ve^ important discovery It ia not at all improbable 
that the coffin or ark^ (in which Joseph s body was put, when It was embalmed in 
Egypt, and which was taken by the Israelites to this place) was deposited in a stone 
Sarcophagus which may remain to this day 
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^rn drcsfl and lying on hiB back So said Saluk unto me, This is Isaac 
Passing on then ft little wo came unto a larger earcophague than the first 
Thereon was a Shaikh lying on his back between whose arms all was grey 
haired his head and l>e^ being white his two veils (or eye*la8hes( and the 
bordej ^ of his eyes (eye brows) being wbito also Beneath his gray hair 
was lus green robe His person was moat beautiful and the wind gently 
waved his CTey liair on the nght and left Then said Saluk This is Abra 
liam And I fell on my face and prayed to God the prayer which oeciiiTed 
into me We passed on and came to a lightly skilfully-carvec] sarcophagus 
rhereon was a brown dark old man — very brown indeed lus beard was 
sljort ensp and cuily and thick Beneath his shoulders was his green 
robe most reaplen den tly green Then said baluk Tins is Tocob Then we 
turned aside and went on to examine the deep venerable Recess 

This legend is found in an Arabic History of the temple of 
Torusaiem written by tjie Imam Jalal addin ul Siuti and by the 
irresistible play of associii on iransjiorts us far awa} from Mainro 
and tJic r fist, to the dhauccl of ^Melrose Abbey when the moon 
bJiinc streamed full upon the gra\o of Michael Scott 

In tlic mam, howc\or with scarcely an cxccjition, nothing can 
he more dull, leaden, and debasing tJian the traditions of the Holy 
Land Sujicrstition alwa\ s debases aud the Hoi) I^and has become 
the ^erj sink of euperstition fraud fanaticism and ignorance 
In the last, it must be acknowledged that Islam bears the palm 
as for instance when the Uained Imam compares a certain great 
slaughter to the dreadful infliction of Gods yengeance when 
Nobuohadnez/ar, at the head of an arm) of Grecians slew 70,000 
Tews for tlicir base murdci of John the Baptist but in all else 
the churches of the West hold indisputable and guilty pre cmi 
ucnce Iho superstition of the IVIuhoinedans is like thenisehes 
gray e dignified and dicorous liic tombs yvhcie he Abraham 
iho fnend of God and Aaron His chosen servant and DaMd 
the man after His own heart inspire no distiiistful feelings 
and no associations, *'biit such as are hallowed solemn and 
approj^iiate and the silence loneliness and mastery yvhere no 
nido yoico is heaid and no inde foot permitted to intrude, 
appeal powerfully to the imagination, and win involuntary svm 
path) for a veneration y\hich the word of God and melancholy 
expel lenco alike condemn os ‘ too superstitious 

It was reserved for Chnstian churches (so they call them 
selves) to invcut or to debase sites, associated with the most 
sacred names, and the most solemn and overiiow ering events 
that ever wore transacted on the face of man s earth, and to 
exhibit to their Mahomedan brethren in the presence of these 
overpowenng associations, the miserable farce of the vulgar mg 
gler the ruffianism of the faction fight and the hcence of the 
broUiol No words can describe the feehngs of disgust, indigna 
tion, and terror, which these scenes arouse m every truly chns 
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han heart no words can exaggerate their awful guilt and their 
evil influence What must the Moslems think of the religion of 
Jesue ? It came to them in war and blood it has dwelt among 
them for many centuries, associated with all that is false odious 
and despicable Heavy will be the reckoning of every church 
that has taken part in this foul and abominable thing 

Id the noble passage formerlv quoted, we have seen how Dr 
Wilson 3 soul was open to the inspiration of Palestine and to 
the memonea of its Shepherd king but the approach to Bethle 
hem and Calvary strike no corresponding chord It draws 
forth the voice of denunciation not the song of praise and 
delight and we think it a duty to laj before our readers what 
such a miu thinks of what he saw with own eyes — 

The sitiAtioii of the Chun h of tlio Holy sepulchre will be understood 
bj Die reader when he casts ins eye on the Plan of Jenisalem When 
v>e v\eieblowlv going down one ot the lanes to the court in front of it to the 
south we were ordeied to make way for a procession headed by the Eeve 
rendissimo oi the chief Franciscan monk and the Austiian consul general 
and formed of vanous official and non official personages and joeisons pro 
cecding by quick marcb on a ceremouioHS visit to this famous building A 
loue behind u*’ exclaimed Re lie A) bada tara 4 sh 4 bond Bravo 
xcr arc to ha^e fine fun tn^ay We were quite startled with this 
familiar ejaculation associated in our minds with all the madness and mis 
chief of a heathen Jattra The correctness of its application to tho scenes 
and sen ices of the bo called Chnstian pilgnmage ot Jerusalem our own 
observation soon taught us to admit It proceeded from a Muhammadan 
from the north of India, who was squatted at the side of the lone in wluch 
«e were with a few tnnkets for sale spread out before him 

♦ ^#! + **** 

From this western part of the buildings we are burned along through the 
crowds by our guides to vanous other places of note which have been dis 
covoitd 111 a state of coiitenient proiimity to one another Here our atten- 
tion IS dnected to the tomb of Joseph and Nicodomus there to the exact spot* 
where Christ appeared to Mary Magdoleae and to bis mother and where 
they respectively stood when they beheld our Lord Her© we enter tbo 
rhapel 01 Longuius the eentunou and the chajiels of the parting of our 
I ord s garments and of the place where those stood who mocked him on 
the cross Descending a flight of forty nine stims we arc m the eastern 
part of the bmldings called the Church of the Holy Cross where we find 
die chapels of St Helena, the mother of Constantine and the penitent thief 
and after an additional thirteen steps we are at the place of the invention 
of the cross Ketuming to the entrance of the buildings we find the ascent 
to Calvary a locality which if genuine would m its sacred associations 
be the most overwhelming on the face of the globe The very spot where 
the cross was planted is pointed out without any hesitation or dubiety A 
small creviee in the rock, hi which there is nothing more remarkable than is 
seen m hundreds of oantiesm all parts of the cretaceous strata of the country 
IS deelued to he one of the rents caused by the earthquake which took 
place when our Lord vm onwnted. Impoeture and credulity have found 
the whole canines of holy places” connected with our Lord s onicifixion, 
lutarment, and resuifection m this bmlding which has been profanely 
called the * Temple of the Lord” the ‘ New Jerusalem’” I envy not the 


a a 
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feelings of the Piotestant who can survey them with feeling of anything 
like complacency or satisfaction 

* -It Jf: * :4( 

1 be noise and hustle of the priests and people the levity and formality 
on the one hand and the theatrical affectation of devotion and reverence on 
the other of gi eat multitudes of the pilgnms the idolatrous recognition hy 
nearly the whole masses of the alleged sacred spots and invocation of saints 
and angels the innumei able prostrations before images pictuios and cede 
Biastics and the hope of pardon mdulgence and raent which was swelling 
the breasts of all who implicitly believe m the doctnne of their degraded 
churches mode ns feel as if we had been transported fiom Jenisalem and 
carried hack to the great land of heathenism in winch we had so long so- 
loumed Moie affecting scenes of supei-stition and delusion wo scarcely re 
meinboicd to have seen in that dark land If we mourned and wept over the 
linns of the mitmol /ion when it flistprcpenlcd itself to our view shorn of 
nil its glory and plougliod a field wo htill more mniimod and wept o\er 
the desolations of tlie spnitnW 7ion at Jerusalem ^lewlng what we wit 
nessed as its lopirsentatrte h ^ckiel s chombeis of imageiy were its appio 
jniate tjpe We seemed to realize it as a fact that wo weio htorally in So 
dom wbcie theLord was ciucihed — T ol I pp 4-14.-450 

Tho following touching and truthful account of liis first iin 
l»rcssion of Jerusalem by the Rt\ Graham shows how com 
2 )lotclv Cliristian minds s's lapithize witJi each othei — 

I cannot say deaily beloved fiiend and father that my feelings have 
been much excited or ray faith strengthened hy ciaminiugtho sacred places 
at Jeinsalem Of course my piophetic faith — my con-\ icUon of the tmth 
of Gods testimony whether it ue m promiso or in thieatening must he 
confirmed hy witnessing mthislnnd the awful realities of God s woiG which 
has taken enoct like a Ihnnderholt A countiy teeming in foimei tunes 
with many millions of inhabitants is now ucail} dispeojilcd tho A ale of 
Sharon alone could sustam all tho population of Palestine most feitile 
distiiots without culture pi oud cities and kingdoms OAerthrowu accoiding 
to the exact word of God and many similai fulfilments of piojihecy can 
not but deeiieu tho conviction of the tmth of Gods ivoid m the mind of 
the spectator But my lo\e to Jesus was not excited hy suncyiiig Ins sup 
posed tomb nor my zeal' for C hiistj^ity incicased bv seeing tho hole in 
the rock where the cross is said to have stood or tho chaniher of the cioss 
or tho fissure in tlie lent rock or the snot pointed out as that wbcie the 
cock crew In fact, 1 could not get na of tlie idea of monkish imposture 
and the emotion of my mind w as that of melancholy mixed with anger 
riie Zocrt Jia/icfa aic all matters of gam and sordid speculation to the idle 
and Ignorant monks b \ery thing is foimod to attract and dazde the pil 
gnms The sujierstition of the deluded multitudes who uiged by tho 
etm^ of an unquiet conscience jiress into the church to touch or kiss the 
maiole of the holy sepulchio is melanolioly and the deceivers of those 
men who ouglvt to know better and who ore implicated in contriving and 
jierpetuatmg many of the delusions must have a severe reckomng m the 
day of Ood The Judge is at hand and we are forbidden to judge before 
the tune On the Moimt of Ohves mdeed when apart fiom the practices of 
superstition and beholding the mined city of a Saviour a rejected love the 
fouutom of my feehngs was stricken open again and the awed yet Iran 

S uillized heart entered into sympathy with the moral and histone glories of 
be scene Here, mvery truth, the Son of God hved and laboured, and 
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died There is the casUe of David here is Mount Zion and yonder is 
the hdl of Calvary O my lathei is this a reality oris it all a dream I 
Did redeeming blood flow on that spot '* and are these the ways and footsteps 
of incarnate Jove ? O my God let the aflections of my heart flow out to 
the person rather than the place to the glorious Prisoner now naon and 
ascended to tlie nglit hand of God rather than the supposed sepulchre in 
which he lay hound — Vol II pp 260 270 


On pure lesthetical grounds, and apart altogether from religion, 
It IS delightful and refreshing to think that the Hills of Sion 
and Moriah the Mount of Olues, the pathway over its top to 
Bethau) the garden of Gtthsemano, and a few other hallowed 
scenes remain uuprofaned by the \ulgar pawing of the Greek 
and Romish friars or by the somewhat ostentatious piet} of the 
relic loving and church building Empeiors Oonstaatmo and 
Justinian ^ 

Such indeed was the distinguishing ofitward demonstration 
of fourth centur> piety It was not so in the first The churches 
which the Apostles sought to plant were not built with hands 
and as to the mere and brick and mortal 2iart so far were 
they from considering that as a matter of importance tliat not 
so mucli as an allusion to it is made m the whole of the New 


Testament 


Wo must pass over moat reluctantly the topography of Jeiu 
Salem and the many interesting and exciting questions A\hiLh 
It suggests Dr Wilson has not added much from his own 
personal observations hut he brings to bear on the disputed 
points a thorough knowledge of all that has been observed and 
all that has been advanced by his predecessors a sober judg 
incut and a spirit eminently impartial The reader will find in 
this part of his work an epitome of every thing w^orth knowing 
on the subject and a fair statement of the present state of the 
question as to all unsettled poi^ of importance He agrees 
with Dr Robinson in thinking that the site of the holy sepulchre 
was always within the second wall Indeed the topographical eyi 
dence on this head seems conclusive By running a wall any where 
within that site to Antonia the whole of the lower city would 
be included in a triangle having for its base a line of only 1 200 
feet and deducting from this area, the necessary sjiace for cis 
terns, streets and the laige public buildings erected by Heiod, 
the portion left would hardly be laige enough to form an ordi 
nary squaie Josephus moreover tells us that Herod filled 
up the valley between Monah and Acra and so joined the 
lower city to the temple How any one, believing this could 
also believe, that the outer wall ot the lower city ran along the 
slope of this very valley has always appeared to us incompre 
hensible Besides, as the amphitheatre of Herod and a large su 

burb, (ten years afterwards inclosed by the third wall) lay outside 
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of the Acra city it Beems natural to suppose that the crucifixion 
took place outside of all, and not m the midst of the houses 

Traditional evidence is more favourable to the supposed locality 
but Eusebius speaks of the discovery as something wonderful 
and surpnsing, and of the monument, found, as rescued fiom 
oblivion , — language evidently incompatible with any certain pre 
vious knowledge of the site The same tradition authenticates 
as strongly the invention of the Cross, and most of the other 
lying legends of the time Indeed a fourth century tradition is 
m itself a cause of suspicion, and, set against topographical 
evidence, is not worth a straw 

In regard to the temple area, Josephus and the Kabbins agree 
m asserting tbatit was a square the side being about 400 or 500 
cubits But the HaramS^, an oblong of much larger dimensions 
Dr Robinson accounts for the discrepancy by supposing that 
the fortress of Antonia, with its dependencies occupied the whole 
of the Northern end Mr Wilhams again strikes off a corres 
ponding portion on tlie South, which he supposes to have been 
added by Justinian, to whom he attributes the vaults and arched 
passages under the mosque El Aksa, from which the celebrated 
arch of Dr Robinson spnngs Dr Wilson hesitates as to An 
tonia, but withholds his assent from Mr Williams He is 
inclined to place the pool of Bethesda in the large trench north 
of the Haram In one of his notes is a quotation from Jerome 
having an important bearing on this point, which seems to have 
escaped his notice The trench separated Moriah from the 
neighbouring suburb of Bezetlia but Bethesda and Bezetha are 
so ob\iously identical that Jerome spells the pool Bezatha 
This very simple supposition would at once determine the 
looohty and account for the name of the suburb , as well as form 
another and a most important fixed point in the topography of 
Jerusalem His view of the extSht of the third wall is novel, and 
hastnuch to recommend it, and his theor), that the tombs of 
the Kings are the Herodian sepulchres and not the monument 
of Helena is, we think satisfactorily made out 

At Nabulus he found a remnant of the ancient Samaritans, 
from whom he collected much cunous and interesting informa 
tion We have space only for the following — 

Our host was much disappointed to find that we had strong doubts about 
the propriety of ranking the Bene-Israel of Bombay among the Samaritans 
That we might make no mistake m forming a judgment of them he would 
repeat he said the articles of the Samaritan creed which he did m the 
following terms — 

1 AUI-^AUah Wahid — God is one 

3 — Mued Kgbiyah — Moeee is the piophet 
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* L^UXf) — Et Torah hi el Kutab— The Law is the book 

^ aJLxSJI — Kanzim el Kiblah — Genzim is the Kiblah 

6 j.y Yakim yom elkeiamat waed-demunat— 

There will be a day of resurrection and judgment 

He also repeated some Arabic verses m which this creed was given at 
greater lengtli but without any addition to its sulietantial meaning When 
we said that the Bene Israel do not view Genzim as a Kiblah he said 
Then most assuredly they are not Samantans This concession how 
ever he made only to ourselves To some of the members of his flock who 
had begun to collect around us he said These gentlemen have brought 
me tidings of the Samaritans of Bombay 
We felt much interested in the avowal of the doctnne of the resurrection 
by the Samantans When I asked the pnest on what passage of the Law 
he founded this important tenet he quoted the^rse See now tliat J even 
I am he aijd there is no god with me I I make alive + with a 

great air of confidence m the correctness ot his mterpietation and asked 
us Do you think that men are to lemaiu m their graves alter they oie 
made alive again ’ In answer to a question winch we afterwards put to 
him he supplemented his creed by declanng liis belief m the existence of 
Satan as a malignant and in]unous spmt having access to the souls of men 
to tempt and allure When we asked him to point out the authonty in the 
Pentateuch the standard of Ins faith for this doctrine he said The 
Nah6sh which addressed Eve was evidently more than a serpent It was 
Satan who spoke within that animal True we said but have you no 
more direct proof for the personality of Satan m the books of ^foses’” 
Verilv we have he replied with gieat emphasis look at these 
texts Certain men the children of Behai are gone out fiom among 

you f Beware that there be not a thought m thy heart of Belial I 
We could not hut be much struck with his application of these passages of 
holy wnt With all due deference to Gesetiius and others I am more than 
inclined to believe that the translators who lender Belial os a proper name 
have better authonty for so doing than those who render it absti’actly 
worthlessness evil and so forth It lemains to be pioved that it is 
either a late oi New Testament usage meiely which sets it lorth m a perso 
ual sense § — loZ II pp 4&^9 ^ 

Dr Wilson saw the mystenouf island m the Dead Sea, near 
the embouchure of the Jordan which Dr Robinson did not 
and concerning which there is so much positive and contradic 
tory evidence It was but a few hundred yards from the shore, 
and too large to be only a floating mass of bitumen Very proba 
bly it will be found to be a shoal, sometimes appeanng above 
water, and having its bottom covered with pieces of bitumen 
He has not been able to add any thing to our pievious know 
ledge of this extraordinary and deeply interesting lake Indeed 
Edl that 18 novel in the geography of Palestine seems to have 

• DenL xxxiL 89 t Deat xuL 18 

t Dent XV 9 The English version gives it, m this instance, beware that tbeit b« 
not a thought m thy wickM hearL 
I See Geaenu Lex sob too 
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fallen exclusively to the share of the Americans , and the later 
dl 8 C 0 ^cllC 8 of ^olcot and Thomson nro scarcely inferior in 
interest and importance to those of Dr Robinson himself One 
cannot hel]! regietting that while science has contributed ncbly 
and copiously to our knowledge of the Holy Land in every other 
department not a site within its bounds seems jet to have been 
astronomically determined Dr Robinson indeed speaks of the 
longitude of Jeiusakm as found approximately bj a lunar obser 
^atlou and Seetzea took thiee at different times but unfortu 
nntely they differed about seventy miles from each other ' It is 
a little mortifj mg and not a little ludicrous tint oui best maps 
of the Holy Laud liave no better authority than a poclrt com 
jiaas A sextant an ^tiflual hon/on and a telescope giving 
Hufficicut poiver to ob^\e the cchpstsof Tiipiters salcIiitLS 
would add vpiy little to tlie liiggnge of a traiclJer are not likely 
to bt injuied, and would do moic for the topognjiliy of the 
D tad Sea and other unsettled sites m a few davs and without 
risk or labour than has been done for the last 2 000 >eais Let 
us hope that the proposed American expedition to the Dead Sea 
IS something better than the caiicatuie gi^en in the new«!paj)ers, 
and that we are about to have a creditable and intelligent sui 
vcy of its waters So strong is the interest felt in rcgaid to 
it, that the sale of the journal oi' such an expedition would 
speedily repay the whole expense of the undeitnlnig 

In conneotion with his jouine> to tlie sources ol tlio loidun 
Dr Wilson bonows from the joinnnls of J\r] TJiomson an 
account of an extraordinary little lakt desciibed bv loscphus 
and supposed by him to bo the tiuc souicc of the Toidin — 

Now PamnDi liosavs is tlioiiglit to be tlic fonnLmn of Jonlaii but m 
reality it 13 can lod tbitboi after an occult maiuici fionf ibo plaro culltd 
Phiala this place Iks ast you go up to Tiacliorutis and is a liaiidnd and 
twenty furlongs fioni Cesaua and is not lai out ot tbeioad on the iiglit 
ban# and indeed it hath its name ol Pluala [\ial oi bowlj \crj justly 
from the louuduess of its circumference as bpni», loundhkea uheel Its 
watei coutnuies alv\ays up to its edges without citliei biuking oi luiming 
o\er and as this oiigin of Joidan was lormerl^ not known it was disc ei 
cd 90 to be when Philiji wastetiaicli ot Irachonitis foi lie had cl atf tin own 
into Phiala and it was louiid at Pamum wlnie the amients tboii^lit tlic 
fountain bead of tlie nvci was to winch it bad betn thcitlore earned hj ilic 
waters Of tins lake wo liaie a particulai account by Mr iliomsoii Jt 
18 be says about one hour and a halt due cast tiom the (uppci) castle 
(of Bonias ) and consequently nearly three hours fiom the fountain of i 
mas Ihe path climbs o\er a high mountain and then leads acioss a plum 
covered with lava and divided by the deep channel of a brook wluch runs 
down S W and falls into the maish of Ituleli Ibe Birhel is the most Bin 
gulai basin of water I have ever examined It is manifestly the mouth of a 
|)crfectly round crater filled with water to wntlun about eighty feet of the top 
rhiB grpat volcanic howl is about thiee miles in cncumfei^nce and the sides 
are so steep that it is difficult to get down to the watei It does not appeal 
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to be very deep since in most parts tbe surface is covered with weeds upon 
winch thousands of ducks weie feeding The circumstances which identify 
the Birket er Kam with the ancient Phiala, aie its bowl like shape and the 
fact that It has neither inlet nor outlet is ftd neither by a running stream 
nor by any visiblo fountain and has no known channel of escape for its sundus 
watei*s It neither intieases nor diminishes hut what it is now iii the not 
test and diicst season of thejcoi the hue on its lava built margin cleaily 
pioves It to be duriugthc lains and snows of winter This is a smgnhir 
lact and I leave otheis to ovphiin the emiotis phenomenon Ihe oxamma 
tion confirmed my foimer doubts It is scarcely possible that tbe Pin ala 13 
the more distant iippeaiuuce much less the source of the stieam at Bauias 
Ihe water of the 1 liiiila is so 111 ipid and iiansoous that it cannot be drunk 
while the fountain at Bauius poiu-s out a iivei oi cool sweet, and dohcious 
vvatti Ihe Pliiula lo so ciowded with leeches that a man can gatlier 
()000 or even 8000 m a da\ while the fountain at Bunuis is not infested by 
a single leech Tins could not bo if tlie river ot Biiiiius drained tbe lake 
Pbiala Besides the si^e and jtosiUon of tlic^moimtams and tlie depth and 
diieclion ot*tho lutciveniDg vallevs luteipose idijsical and geological ob- 
stacles wliuh lendu the sujiposiLioii iiKiedible And moieovei so vasta 
discharjjC of water as the louuUiin of Baums icquiies would diaw off the 
whole lake of J’luola in tweiitv foui horn’s 01 if the supply liom some 
hidden soiii ( ( he equal to tlie demand it would at li ast change the stagnant 
cliajacUi of the lake and iniiuj lest its opeiaLiou on the suiface — iul II 
PP 1(0 181 

With this €\tjaet we most icluctanth conclude llie ro 
miiuing jioition of Dr Wilsons tom embraces the tempting 
n imes of Nuz iretb libeiias Safed, Damascus the Lebanon 
range i\re Siclon Eevruf Joppa Iripoli D talbek binjrna 
Coubtantiuople and the Danube On all these, and the many 
other inteiesting loralities whieh Di WiKon has vi&ited, the 
leader will hiid m these dtlightliil volumes not only the perso 
nd obseivatioijb tiul rcbcarehts of a iichlv fumibhed truth 
losing and & igacious mind but an elaborate learned and di& 
tinet digest ol Whatever is most ^aluable in foimer wnteis The 
latter jiortioii of the second volume obtains most valuable 
m iteii lib foi the historian the Christian and the Missionars 
The vaiious Chi 1 stun sects and churches of the east the oastcin 
Jews the h imaiit Ills the jnesent state and prospects of Maho 
medanism and vaiious (jiiestious couiieeted with the ancient 
jieoples and lauguHgc s of the cist are treated of in thelaboiious 
elear and exhausting method of the Germans, and tbe informa 
lion legarding tliem amassed by Dr Wilson, leaves the general 
reader nothing to desiie 

The work indeed in all its detiils is more like an Enejelo 
pedia than the labour of a single individual Wo look upon it 
as an enduring monument of Dr Wilson s talents and piety, an 
honour to our Indian literatuie, and to tbe Church which can 
afford to send forth such men as Missionaries to the Heathen 
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Art VIII — Evidences relative to the Efficiency of Natiie 

Agency tn the Administration of the Affairs of this Country 

( alcutta 1844 

The “ YTisdom of our ancestors has become a bye word 
There are very few political or commercial pnnciples on which 
tlie) pnded themselves, which have not been exploded under the 
fearless imestigations of the present more practical age There 
can scarcely be a greater contrast between the magnificent steam 
ers which now cross the Atlantic in a fortnight, and the cora 
cles of England in the da^s of Csesar than between the maxims 
which modern expeiience has establi^^hed and those which were 
considered as the matuniyof wisdom in the days of the Stewarts 
The history of exploded opinions would form one o^ the most 
interesting as well as instructive of works lu no depait 
ment however is this lmplo^ement of pnnciples more visible 
and in none does it open larger prospects of happiness to the 
family of man, than m our colonial policy It is matter of 
sincere congratulation that the establishment of these sound and 
beneficent principles should be contemporary with the unprece 
dented expansion of our colonial system and that the most ex 
tensive emput the world has ever seen should he held b> the 
nation which has made the greatest progress in the science of 
colonial Government For more than a century and a half and 
indeed, down to a veiy recent period colonies were regarded as 
existing exclusi\ely foi the benefit of the mother count! y and 
this idea predominated in all the measures which were adopted m 
reference to them The object of that policy was to render all 
colonial settlements 8ubser\ lent to the interests ^ the country 
by which they had been planted, wuh very little regard and often 
without any regard whatever to their individual welfare This 
selfish principle may bo considered as lying at the root of our 
quarrel with America It was the attempt to make the colonies 
contribute to the levenues of the parent state, which brought on 
the disastrous war of the Revolution, and led to the independence 
of the United States Hence, we find Mr Hastings, when re 
preached for Ins proceedings in India, making it his boast that 
while England was losing one empire in the West, he was creat- 
ing and consolidating another empire in the East, and that the 
revenue which she had failed to obtain in Amenca would hence 
forward be furnished from India Whatever improvements 
were sanctioned in the colonies themselves had an eye 
exclusively to their increased value as dependencies, and the 
liberal idea of admmistenng their afifeire with the new of promot- 
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ing tbeir o^n peculiar mteresta and happiness, never appears 
to have entered the minds of those who enjoyed the direction 
of affairs m England We beheve it is the remark of Mr 
Macaulay that however tnte and common place the benevolent 
design of governing colonial possessions for the benefit of the 
governed, inculcated in Telemachus, may appear in the present 
more advanced age, they were deemed novel and starthng, if 
not transcendentaJ in the age in which they were promulgated 
But a nobler feeling has been gradually diffused among pubhc 
men and wiser and more generous maxims of colonial policy 
have acqiured the ascendancy It is now considered one of the 
established maxims of the age that colonies should be released 
from all those restrictions which had been imposed simply to 
subserve the interests of the mother c,v(^htry that they should 
be treated as integral parts of the empire rather tlian as depen 
dencies and legislated for as they would probably legislate for 
themselves if they were independent It is the prevailing opi 
nion of tlie present time that the benefit of the connection 
should be mutual and that while the colonies stimulate the 
industr\ and supply the wants, of the country to which they are 
bound b\ the ties ot consanguinity they themselves should feel 
the blessings of the union in the improvement of their own 
constitution and happiness 

The Government of India has exhibited the same improve 
ment of feeling The noble declaration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
that Providence must be supposed to ha\e had some higher ob 
ject in \iew in annexing India to the empire of Britain than to 
afford facilities for the export of piece goods and indigo and to 
provide situations for the relatives and the friends of the Direc 
tors would havAounded strange, if not ridiculous seventy years 
ago Our power in India, came ongmallv <without our seeking 
If any man had ventured to predict in Apiil 1756 when the 
commercial Council of Calcutta was deprecating the wrath of 
the youthful tyrant of Murshedabad, that within fifteen months 
of that period, we should become tlie absolute masters of three 
Subahs of Bengtd, Behar, and Onssa, and create a Nawab of 
our own, he would have been treated as the wildest of Msionaiies 
The factory, defended by an unwarlike gamson of a hundred and 
fifty soldiers, was sacked, and the public servants were murdered 
but we returned m force, and recaptured the town defeated the 
Nawab, and found ourselves suddenly elevated into a great poll 
tical and military power in India Our subsequent career has 
been the inevitable result of the recapture of Calcutta, and the 
discomfiture of the Nawab We were obliged either to defend 
our new position, or to relinquish both it and the country But 

H H 
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as soon as we found ourselves masters of these provmces, the 
first idea which suggested itself to those on whom this power had 
so miraculously devolved was, to turn it into a source of profit 
for England and for themselves From 17d7 to 1765, theascen 
dancy we had acquired was employed, often by the most unjust 
and nefarious means, m increasing our public and pnvate gains 
Those who wielded that power acted as if they had no higher 
vocation in India, than to fill the treasury m Leadenhail Street, 
and to replemsh their own pnvate purses When Lord Clive 
had obtained the Bewany m 1765, and the whole internal 
admimstration of a country, containmg between twenty and 
thirty millions of people, was placed in our hands, he does not 
appear to have suppo^d that there was any higher responsibility 
attached to this import^t position than that of turning it to the 
best account for his Honourable Masters, and providing against 
Its being endangered He congratulated them simply on the 
splendid income which they might now expect to derive year by 
ear from their new territorial acquisitions in India We find no 
allusion in his despatches to the higher and nobler dut) of 
employing these advantages for the benefit of the country, by 
attempts to improve its institutions, and to promote the happi 
ness of Its vast population Neither does there appear to have 
been any more elevated sentiment among the Court of Direc 
tors at home who were incessantly engaged in struggles for 
the power, pelf and patronage associated with this magnificent 
conquest Seventy years before, when they had no occupation 
hut to attend to a narrow and precanoua trade, and no establish 
ments in India but a few factones, they had directed that the 
Chaplains they sent out should study the " Gentoo languages 
in order that they might communicate knowleJ^ to the people 
But these benevolAit views vanished with the acquisition of 
power and territory, and when at a subsequent penod the 
most eminent facilities had been opened in the course of Provi 
dence for the diflusion of these intellectual and spiritual 
blessings they employed themselves m debating on the propriety 
of expelling every missionary from the country 

So little indeed were the rulers of India alive to the moral 
responsibilities of their station, that for seven years after the 
adimmstration of the country had been placed in their hands 
in 1765, they abandoned it to Native agency, with the full know- 
ledge that the power thus delegated was made the mstniment 
of the greatest oppression The administration of justice was left 
m the hands of corrupt native officials and the police of the coun 
trj was so entirely neglected, that the high ways swarmed with bands 
or dakoita in the vicimty of Calcutta Even the collection of the 
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revenue was entrusted to Natives of the country over whose 
peculations the Cfouncil exercised so little control, that when 
they were at length constrained to take the management of the 
finances into their own keeping, they found more than half a 
million sterling a year of revenue permanently alienated by 
fictitious grants These native ofiScers were rewarded by large 
Balanes at the very time when they were amassing colossal for 
tunes by every species of extortion The Fouzdar of Hoogly, 
who occupied no higher poet tlian that of the principal criminal 
authority in a single district received an allowance ten times 
greater ^an that of the Members of Council At the same time 
It must not be forgotten that although the Civilians were wretch 
edly paid, the profits of the inland trade m which all the Euro 
pean servants of Government were engaged, in spite of every 
prohibition, amply compensated them for the parsimony of their 
masters In a letter of March 1772 Warren Hastings says 
" The bovs of the service are the sovereigns of the country under 
the unmeaning title of supervisors, collectors of the revenue ad 
ministrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers of the people 
At the beginning of the next yeai' he says Who would rest 
satisfied with a handsome salary of Three or Four Thousand 
Rupees a jear to maintain him in Calcutta who could get a lakli 
or three lakhs which I believe have been acquired in that space, 
and live at no expense, m the district ? The fact appears to 
have been, that all the authority and influence of the adminis 
tration were left in the hands of Mahomed Reza Khan, — who 
received Nine lakhs of Rupees a year, — and of his subordinates 
m every distnct, who were also paid large allowances m the 
shape of salary, while the nominal supenntendence of the 
machinery of Government was placed m the hands of the Civil 
Servants with salaries of three or four hundred Rupees a month , 
and that their attention was exclusively given to the accumula 
tion of private fortunes by commercial speculations The first 
invasion of this vicious system was made in 1 772, when the great 
genius of Warren Hastings was employed on the complete 
reconstruction of the Government He transferred the seat of 
the administration to Calcutta, and confided the most responsible 
offices in It to the European officers of Government, and thus 
prepared the way for a suitable increase of their allowances By 
this arrangement, the importance of native agency m the man 
agement of the affairs of the countr) was gradually diminished, 
and the salaries allowed to the Native officers began to be cur 
tailed in a corresponding degree The process of merease 14 
the one case and reduction in the other, was steadily putsixed 
dunng the following twenty yecu^, and at the next change m the 
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character of our Government, in the days of Lord Cornwallis, 
in 1792 the allowances of the European officers which had stood 
at 800 Rs were raised to 8,000 Rs a month, and those of the 
native servants reduced to a contemptible pittance which seldom 
exceeded 100 Rs 

Durmg this period extending from 1772 to 1792, those ancient 
feelings regarding the admimstration of distant possessions to 
which we have alluded still continued in the ascendant in India 
The Government of this dependency was administered solely for 
the benefit of England Various attempts were made it is true 
to improve the administration of justice, civil and cnmmal and 
to repress cnme and extortion but the guiding principle of every 
improvement was the pj^motion of the honor and dignity of our 
own Government, and xhe improvement of the national estate 
Amidst the struggles for power and wealth which disgraced that 
period we discover no reference to the high vocation of England 
in India, and no recognition of the responsibility of raising the 
moral and intellectual condition of the people We look m vain for 
any attempt to stimulate national improvement and rouse the na 
tional energies, by opening paths of laudable ambition We govern 
ed the country rather as the successorsof the Mahomedans,thaii as 
the representatives of modem civilization We abolished some of 

the mostobnoxious imposts onr predecessors had established, but 
we made no attempt to introduce higher principles into the Govern 
ment, or to render it worthy of the reputation of Great Britain 
Although Greig has devoted a chapter to Warren Hastings care 
of science and literature the only institution he established was 
the Madraasa which was intended as he himself tells us, to pro 
mote the study of the difterent branches of the sciences taught 
in the Mahomedan schools, to extend the credit of* the Company s 
name, and to softenHhe prejudices excited by the rapid growth 
of the Bntish dominions In Hastings summary of his own 
administration, we can discover no allusion to the mental improve 
ment and elevation of the people as having ever engaged his 
attention He was satisfied with consoh dating the empire of 
Great Bn tain in the East, with improving the machinery of 
government m all its parts, and wardmg off the danger of 
external invasion, but the time was not come for considering it 
the noblest part of our duty in India to diffuse useful knowledge 
among the people, and to give them that strong individual inter 
est in the continuance of our Government which arises from 
judiciously associating them m the management of it The 
care and attention bestowed on the internal administration 
remmd us strongly of the slaveholders m the southern division 
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of the United States, who are scrupulously attentive to the 
bodily wants of their slaves, and provide them with every con 
vemence of food and clothing and lodging and medical atten 
dance, but carefully guard against that mental and moral culture 
which might elevate the mind, and prepare it for the enjoyment 
of freedom 

One of the earliest of the public servants who came for- 
ward to impugn the wisdom and the justice of this policy, 
was Charles Grant, who in 1792 composed his well known 
work on the condition and improvement of the country The 
elevated sentiments which he ventured to express were far 
ahead of the views and feehngs of the age, and met with 
little encouragement m Leadenhall Street, and with no 
sympthy from his fellow servants m ^e East He affirmed 
that we had been satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of 
the people, and had attended chiefly to the maintenance of our 
authonty over the country, and the augmentation of our commerce 
and revenue, but had never, with a view to the promotion of 
their happiness looked thoroughly into their internal state He 
urged the duty of putting them in possession of the means of 
intellectual, moral and religious improvement, and in allusion to 
the objections which were raised to his proposal as endangenng 
the stability of our empire, remarked, “ The principle of the 
objection is plainly no other than this, that to prevent the remo 
test chances of such consequences as the proposed improvements 
might produce our Asiatic subjects must be for ever hold in the 
same state of ignorance and error in which they now are Give 
them not the light of true religion, teach them not a bettersystem 
of morals pronde no stated means for their public or private in 
stniction impart not to them our knowledge of nature, be not bberal 
to them even in commumcating the pnuciptes of our arts afford 
them m a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement 
lest our interest should in some future period suffer keep them 
blind and wretched for all generations, lest our authonty should 
be shaken or our supremacy over them incur the slightest possi 
ble risk Surely those who may have inconsiderately lent them 
selves to this objection, will not on a clear deliberate view of its 
prmciples, seek to justify or contend for it A Christian nation 
cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a prmciple He 
therefore proposed that access to all that knowledge, secular 
and rehgious, which had placed Europe on such high vantage 
ground should be imparted to them through the medium of the 
Enghsh leinguage, and he predicted the benefits which were 
likely to result from this liberal policy Any one who peruses 
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hi8 interesting treatise — for which he will be amply repaid — 
and compares his anticipations with the realities which surround 
us, will feel convinced that few instances of such remarkable 
foresight have been presented to public view But, at the very 
time when Mr Grant was urging these enlightened views upon 
Government, Lord Cornwalhs was employed m depnving the 
native community of every stimulant to improvement by exclud 
mg them entirely from all offices of any importance and dis- 
tinction m the Government The leading principle of the system 
of administration which he established was that of conducting 
It m all Its branches, solely by European agency , of oonfemng 
every situation of trust and emolument on the covenanted ser 
vants of Government, and narrowing the circle of employment 
for the natives of the i^l to the smallest possible limits com 
patible with the working of the machinery In the department 
of Civil Justice, the junsdiotion ot the Native Commissioners — 
afterwards denominated Munsiffs — was restricted to suits not 
exceeding the value of 60 Rs , and one of the chief reasons 
for the institution of these Courts, was the relief they would 
afford to the Zillah and City Judges The Police officers 
were entrusted with a circle of about ten miles, and invested 
with considerable powers , but we cannot discover that they 
received any other remuneration than a reward of Ten Rupees 
a head for every dakoit apprehended by them, and convicted 
by the Magistrate, and a commission of ten per cent on the 
value of all property stolen or plundered, which they might 
recover, provided the thieves and robbers were apprehended 
and convicted They were made the mere ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the covenanted servants of Govern 
ment, upon whom all administrative responsibility was devolved 
In the country in wh^ob thirty years before almost every post of 
official dignity and influence had been filled with Natives, they 
were excluded from all share lu the administration, and reduced 
to a state of the most complete official degradation 

Strange as it may appear, this most unjust and impolitic 
system of administration received the cordial approbation of one 
of the greatest statesmen to whom the destinies of India have 
ever been committed, the Marquis of Wellesley Nothing can 
exhibit more clearly the character of that age, than the adoption 
of such unworthy views by the man who was one of its bright 
est ornaments At the very time when Napoleon was refusing 
to employ any but natives of the country in the admimstratiott 
of Lombardy, and the other Itahan provinces he had subdued. 
Lord Welleflley refused to employ any but foreigners in the Go 
vernment of India In the celebrated minute ib which his rea 
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sons for the establishment of the College of Fort Wilbam m 
Bengal are given, he said, “ The duty and pohoy of the British 
Government in India require that the system of confiding the 
immediate exercise of every branch and department of the Go 
vemment to Europeans, educated in its own service, and subject 
to its own direct control, should be diffused as widely as possible, 
as well with a view to the stability of our own mterests as to the 
happiness and welfare of the people Here we have revealed 
to us not only the principle on which the Government of India 
was conducted under Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley, but 
the arguments on which that prmciple was baaed They and 
their colleagues had been led to form so low an estimate of the 
intellectual and moral character of the, natives as to deem it a 
matter of, benevolence to exclude them mom all share in the ad 
ministration totally forgetting that one of the most effectual 
means of raising that character, was to hold out incentives to 
virtuous and honorable ambition by the hope of official distinc 
tion They considered it essential to the stability of our foreign 
rule to exclude the Natives from all participation m the power 
of office, forgetting how much stronger would be their attachment 
to our administration when they were admitted to participate in 
Its honours and emoluments, than when they were shut out from 
all share in the Government and left to brood over their degra 
dation If this doctrine of exclusiveness, adopted doubtless from 
pnnciple, had led them to take measures for raising the tone of 
native society by giving the people those benefits of education 
to which the covenanted servants were indebted for their supen 
onty and thus to prepare them for being associated in the Go 
vemment of their own country, their benevolence would not have 
been so questionable But throughout this penod, there was a 
feeling, not so much of indifference, as of aBaolute repugnance to 
the mental and moral cultl^ ation of the Natives Eduoation 
would indeed have removed one of the objections to their being 
emplojed in situations of political trust and influence, but it 
would at the same time have given additional strength to the 
other objection for the admission of a large body of enlightened 
Natives to a share of the power inseparable from office would 
have been deemed, on the principles prevalent m that penod, 
fatal to* our exotic rule Our empire was said to be an empire 
of opimon , and if we are to interpret this dark aphorism by the 
practice of that age, we must take it to signify that it was an 
empire based on the ignorance of the governed 

But the folly of this exclusive system gradually became ap 
parent m the increasing defects of oar adnumstration It was 
found that the distnots entrusted to the covenanted servants were 
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too large for their supervision , that their own knowledge of the 
language, habits and condition of the people was far too hmited 
to enable them to act with vigor and efficiency, and that the 
amount of labor thrown on them, rendered it impossible for them 
to perform their duty with satisfaction They became mere 
cyphers in the system, and all substantive power was engrossed 
by their own native officers It was evident that the irrespon 
sible power thus exercised by underpaid Natives was employ 
ed solely for their own benefit, and against the interests of 
the community, that an under current of extortion and op 
pression ran through every department, and that justice was 
regularly sold and bought like any other marketable commodity 
By slow degrees, did the most discermng of our public officers 
become aware of the fatth error which had been committed in the 
foolish attempt to goVern seventy millions of people by a thou 
sand foreigners The incompetency of the Natives for the 
performance of these official duties — the assumed fact on which 
Lord Cornwallis s system of exclusion rested, — was found to be 
a mere assumption, which was unable to stand the test of expen 
ence The pamphlet which we have placed at the head of this 
article fiimishes ua with the opinion of some of the most emi 
nent of the public servants on this important subject and we can 
not better lUustiate the progress of sounder opinions between the 
two periods of 179J and 18 J I, — nearly forty years — than by a 
free quotation from its pages The first testimony on the list 
IS that of Sir Henry Strachey one of the most eminent pubhc 
ser\ant8 the Company have ever enjoyed, and who even m that 
age of exclusion, in reply to the interrogatories circulated by 
Lord Wellesley in 1802, said, ‘ I would observe how very easily 
the Natives all acquire the requisite qualifications for the duties 
which we are pleased fb entrust to them I would ask who can 
doubt that thej would very shortly if not depressed and dispi 
nted, become at least equal to the functions they performed 
before we came among them I confess it is mj wish, though 
possibly I mav be blamed for expressing it, not only to have the 
authonty of the Native Judges extended, but to see them, if 
possible, enjoy important and confidential situations in other 
departments of the state The pamphlet informs us that 
shortly after the renewal of the Company a Charter in 1818, the 
Court of Directors appointed a special Committee of their own 
body for the purpose of conducting an enquiry into the admi 
mstration of Justice in India The Committee called upon 
some of the gentlemen who had enjoyed official situations in 
India to send m the result of their own expenence, and we find 
Mr J Neave, Mr T H Ernst, Mf E W Cox, Sir H Strachey, 
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Mr E Stracbey Mr J D Erskiue, Mr G Bead, Mr J G 
tUveaahaw, and Mr W Thaokoray all testifying to the zeal and 
ability with which the Native officers of Government had per 
formed the limited duties entrusted to them and strongly recom 
mending their admission to higher offices Among these 
testimomes, that of Col Walker is deserving of particular notice 
The admission of the Natives to offices of honor and profit 
18 the only mode by which they can be effectually conciliated 
It IS yam to expect that men will ever be satisfied with merely 
having their property secured, while all the patlis of honorable 
ambition ate shut against them This mortifying exclusion 
stifles talents humbles family pnde and depresses all but the 
weak and worthless So long as this course of hostility 

remains the British administration will .always he considered 
as imposing a yoke These sentiments were dehveied in 1818 
Two years later Lord Moira in his judicial minute stated that 
another effect of our sNStem was the disgust which it gave to 
the higher classes of natives m the loss of all prospects of res 
pcctable proMSion under the economical scale of our native 
estaVdishments The door to official emoluments, and to stations 
of dignity was necesaanly closed against the natives by the 
exclusive employment of the covenanted servants of Go 
vernment The necessity of introducing the natives to offi 
ces ot higher responsibility, and of giving thorn a corres 
ponding increase of allowances, was perceived at a very 
early period by the Court of Directors theinsdves They 
recorded their own liberal view on tins subject in 1814 
and ton years after in their letter to the Bengal Government 
said It has frequently been objected to the employment of 
the natives of India injudicial offices tbatrf,hey cannot safely be 
trusted with the administration of justice To this objection it 
might perhaps bo a sufficient answer to say that they are already 
so trusted But our principal reason for noticing the objection 
18 that we may impart to you our decided conviction that when 
we place the Natives of India lu situations of trust and con 
fidence, we are bound under every consideration of justice and 
policy to grant them adequate allowances , we have no nght to 
calculate on their resisting temptations to which the generabty 
of mankind m the same circumetanccs would yield These 
ideas gained ground with the local Government of India 
in proportion as the education of the Natives was improved 
in the semmanes which had been established In 1820, Lord 
Amherst thus addressed the Court of Directors — It must otiief 
wise probably be^a source of disquiet and intrigue, among the eom 
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munitj for unless Government shall open some door for the em 
ployment of the talents which their own liberality has, in many 
instances, elicited, and, to a certain extent, fostered, by making 
Natives of education and respectability of character ehgible to 
higher grades of the public service than are at present open to 
their fair and honourable ambition, the gift of superior knowledge, 
with whatever other advantages attended, can scarcely fail to 
aggravate the discontent of 3ie educated classes 

It 18 peculiarly worthy of remark that the Court of Directors 
took the lead in this hberal course of policy, and that in the 
originality and boldness of the reforms they proposed they 
manifested a degree of liberahty which their servai^ts in India 
were not prepared to seb^nd So far back as 1824 they recom 
mended that the original cognisance of all suits of whatever 
amount should be entrusted to Native Judges and their Eu 
ropean officers limited to the duty of hearing appeals, and 
superintending the system But we must give their own 
words — 

Wo aro satiBfied that to secure a prompt administration of justice to tho 
Natives of India m civil cases Native functionaries must be multiphed so 
as to enable them to dispose m the first instance of all suits of that descnp 
tion and as appears to us without regard to the amount at stake their 
decisions being of course liable to revision undei appeal where this check 
may he deemed indispensable and what peilmps is of no less importance 
their general conduct ueing sub]6ct to a constant and vigilant supervision 
on the port of the European tunctionanes in the districts where they are 
stationed It should bo the duty of the latter not only to liear ajmeals but 
to mq^uire into and to report to Government penodicaUy on the efficiency of 
the Native agents employed more unmediately under their eye and the 
degree of estimation m which tliey are held by the community whilst it 
should equally he the care of Government to reward the deserving and to 
testify in the most marjfed manner its displeasure against persons of on 
opposite character 

It 18 a memorable circumstance in the history of British India 
that this reformation, which has so entirely altered the cha 
racter of our Indian administration, though recommended in 
such strong terms by the Court of Directors whose will is usu 
ally law in India, was not completed till thirteen years after 
the date of their despatch The time however, was now ap 
proaching when the enlightened and liberal views, so re 
peatedly, and yet so vainly expressed by the Government 
in England and India, were to be earned into effect, when 
the maxims of the ComwaUis and Wellesley administrations, 
which experience had demonstrated to be unsound m pnn 
ciple, and unsafe in practice, were to be consigned to the 
tomb, and the degradation of the Natives w|w to cease A1 
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though Lord Wellesley had declared at the beginning of the 
century that the duty and pohoy of Government rendered 
it necessary that the system of confiding the immediate ex- 
ercise of every branch and department of the Government to 
Europeans educated m its own service should be diffused as 
widely as possible yet this system of exclusion had been found 
utterly impracticable Government had been constrained, by 
the irresistible force of circumstances, gradually to enlarge the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Native Judges It was found 
that witliout such assistance the business of the country would 
be brought to a dead halt In 1793 the Munsiffs were entrust 
ed with suits only of the value of 50 Rs m 1803, the class of 
Sudder Amins was instituted with junsdiction over suits of the 
value of 100 rupees In 1814, the poweVs of both classes were 
enlarged * In 1821, the cognizance of Munsiffs was extended 
to cases of 1 50 rupees and that of the Sudder Amins to those 
of 500 rupees In 1827 the Sudder Court was empowered to 
invest Sudder Amins with authority to try cases to die value of 
1,000 rupees, and thus it gradually came to pass that a very conai 
dorable proportion of the original suits instituted in the Civil Courts 
were decided by Native J udges But these powers were conferred 

from necessity rather than from choice , there was none of that 
cheerfulness in the gift which would have given it particular 
value , and Government appears moreover to have determined 
to counterbalance the enlarged powers it was constrained to 
grant to these Native officers by the parsimony with which their 
labours were rewarded The pay and allowances given to the 
whole body of Munsiffs and Sudder Amins the Judges of the 
people the original arbiters m nineteen twentieths of il cases of 
litigation, did not exceed the aggregate sum enjoyed by eight of 
the Covenanted Judges This discrepanopwas forcibly pointed 
out by the Court of Directors m their despatch of the 18tb 
February 1828 ' It is ne\ertheless essential to this result in 

India, that the Natives employed by our Government shall be 
liberally treated, that their emoluments shall not be limited to a 
bare subsistence, whilst those allotted to Europeans in situations 
of not greater trust and importance enable them to hve in 
affluence and acquire wealth Whilst one class is considered 
as open to temptauon and placed above it, the other without 
corresponding inducements to integnty, should not be exposed 
to equal temptation, and be reproached for yielding to it 
Lord William Bentinck assumed the reins of Government in 
July 1828, and set himself to a vigorous and impartial exami 
nation of the whole system of administration wluch had been 
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111 operation for thirty five years He carefully studied its pnn 
cjplcs, and endeavoured to trace out its consequences, and the 
result of bis researclies may be gathered from the evidence which 
he subsequently gave in the House of Cojnmons — 

In many re 9 ]> 0 ct 8 the Mahommedans surpassed our rule they settled 
in the countries which they conquered they intermixed and intermarried 
with the Natives they admitted them to all pnvilef^ps the interests and 
sympatl)ies of the conquerors and conquered became identified Our ixtlicy 
on tlic contrary has been tlie reverse of tins cold Bclfish and unfeelmg 
the iron hand of power on the one side monopoly and exclusion on the 
other The bane of oar system is not solely that the civil administration 
18 entirely m the hands of foreigners but that the holders of this monopoly 
the patrons of these foreign amenta are those who exercise the du pc ting 
power at home that this directing power is exclusively paid by the pation 
age that the value of tins mitronage depends exactly upon the degree in 
which all the honours and emohunents of the state arc engrossed liy their 
clients to the exclusion of the Natives There exists m coDspquenco on 
the part of the home authoiities an interest m respect to the adininistratioii 
precis Iv similai to wliat formerly prevailed os to commerce directly opposed 
to the wellfuo ol India and eonsoquontly it will be remarked without sur 
pnse tliat in the two renewals of the eharters that have taken place within 
the labt twenty five years in the first nothing was done to break down 
tins administrative mono})o]y and ii the second though a voiy impor 
tant pi inciple was declared that no disability fiom bolciing office many 
Bnb]ptts of the Crown by i-eason of birth religion descent or coloiii 
should any longer continue still no provision was made for woiking it out 
and as lor as IS known the enactment has remained to this day a dead letter 
India tn order to become an attached dependency of Great Bntam must 
he governed for her own sake not tor the sake ol the eight hundred or one 
thousand individuals wlio are sent fiom Lnglancl to make their fortunes 
They are totally moompetent to the charge and m their hands admmistra 
tion m all its civil hianohos revenue judicial and police has been a failure 
Oui Government to be secuie imist lie made popular and to become so it 
must consult the welfare oi the many and not ot the few the Govern 
ment mustiemam arbitiary but it may also be and should be paternal 

Id the course of years 1829 and 1880 Mr Holt Macken 
zie, Mr Biittorworth Bavlev Mr David Hill, Mr M H Turnbull, 
Mr Alexander Boss, and the greater proportion of the influen 
tial pubhc functionaries at tins presidency avowed their convic 
tion tha* tlio system on which we had been acting was absurd 
and impolitic, and forcibly urged a complete and radical change 
The tide had now completely turned, and the antiquated ideas 
which had continued to linger m our administration, so long 
after they had been condemned by the pubhc voice, were com 
pletely swept away by the flood of reformation The Governor 
General and his Council acknowledged the injustice of excluding 
Natives from all offices of importance and emolument in the land 
of their birth, they saw the impolicy of keeping the native 
mind m a state of constant irntation by the exclnsiv e bestowal 
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of all places of any value on the conquerors They percei\e<i 
the impossibility of continuing our Government on Uie pnn 
ciple of perpetually excluding the natives from all participation 
in its honors and responsibilities and they became aware that 
the more enlightened the people became the more intense 
would be the dissatisfaction produced by this policy After 
having spent nearly three years m matiiriug his plans, Lord 
William Bentinck wiote to the Court of Directors to say — 

A more extended recourse to Native agency for the disposal of ludicial 
business has been so earnestly repeatedly and so recently urged by your 
honourable Court that I should almost have deemed it my duty to give 
eflect to your iniimotion m spite of any local obstacles which have opposed 
themselves But concurring as I do most cordially in the wisdom the jus- 
tice and the sound policy of those in|uuctious apd being fully satisfied that 
Native probity and talent may immediately be found if due caution be ob- 
served in th8 selection of instniments in sufficient abundance to justify the 
present introduction of the system I should have deemed myself cnmiual 
had I any longer delayed to concede to the people of this country a measure 
BO eminently calculated to facilitate their access to justice to conciliate their 
attachment and to raise the standaid of the moral character 

In tb fit year 1831 a memorable year for India waa promul 
gated the first of a series of enactments for assooiating the Na 
ines of India in the administration of the country, and bes 
towiug on them a larger allowance than they had ever enjoyed 
before The jurisdiction and the allowances of the Munsiffs 
and Sudder Amins were increased, and a superior grade of 
officers was introduced into the service that of Principal Sudder 
Amins to whom the examination of all cases winch under the 
old regime would have been cognizable onlv by the European 
Zillah Judge was transferred By tlius conferring situations 
of trust and emolument on tlie natnes and granting them offi 
cial distinction m the eyes of their fellow countrymen and fos 
teiing the feelings of legitimate ambition m the natue com 
mumty, he succeeded in giving greater popularity and sta 
bihty to our Government than it had enjoyed since we took 
the Dewany into our own hands for the Perpetual Settle 
ment of Lord Cornwallis, though a highly popular measure, 
conferred benefit only on one section of the public, that of 
the landholders, whereas tlie liberal measure of Lord Wil 
ham Bentinck disseminated the seeds of hope throughout the 
country These liberal principles became the basis of our 
adnunistrative policy from that time forward Those who 
have succeeded him have built upon his foundation , and wo 
should just as soon think of reviving the maxims of political 
economy which prevailed before the publication of the Wealth 
of Nations, as of going back to the system which was deemed 
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80 Wise and politic in the days of CornwalbB and Welles 
ley In 1833, while Lord Wilham Bentinck was yet in the 
couDtT 7 , the office of Deputy Collector was created for the 
employment of Natives in our revenue arrangements , and the 
system of employing Native Agency has since been gradually 
extended to almost every department of Government The pay 
of the Darogas, the Native officers of the Police, has been more 
than doubled, and Native Sub Assistant Surgeons, educated in 
our Medical College, have been appointed to duties which 
were formerlv entrusted only to the graduates of London 
and Edinburgh Before the arrival of Lord W illiam Bentinck 
no suit of a higher value than 1 000 Rs was entrusted to a 
Native Judge and his powers were subjected to restrictions 
which served to mark the very low estimate in which Native 
Agency was held Within six years after the barrier of ex 
elusion had been broken down by the arrangements of 1831, 
the proposal originally made by the Court of Directors was 
earned into effect, and the original cogniztyace of every cml 
suit of whatever amount, was entrusted to the uncovenanted 
judicial service, while the more costlv European agenev was 
reserved for the heanng of appeals from their decisions, and the 
general supermtcndtijcc of their proceedings Under tlie new 
system a large proportion of those duties which were heaped 
upon the covenanted officers of Government m various depart 
meuts twenty five years ago hav e hden transferred to the un 
covenanted service, and for the most part to natives If it be 
said that these duties were always performed by the natives be 
fore the new arrangements came into operation, and that the 
division of labour between the Native and the European agency 
IS much the same as it was formerly still it may be affirmed 
with perfect confidendc that to the full extent of the truth of tins 
assertion, nothing could afford a stronger argument in favor of 
these reformed plans Under the old system, the native agency 
by which the covenanted European officers were relieved from 
labour, was both irregular and irresponsible It was owing to 
the imperfection of our institutions that so large a share of 
official dutv, and, with it, of official power, was assumed by 
fhe venal native officers, and they made it the instrument of ex 
tortion and oppression “ It will be gaimng a most important 
point, say the Court of Directors ‘ if we can substitute a well 
paid and responsible agency for that unauthorized and perm 
Clous influence, which there is reason to fear that the Native 
officers of the Court are in the habit now of too frequently 
exercising over the proceedings of those Courts Those duties 
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m the administration of justice are now legitimately entrusted 
to them, and they are made responsible for their faithful per 
formance their instrumentality was now publicly acknowledg 
ed and placed under efficient control There can be no hesita 
tion in affirming that the business of the country has been 
much better executed since natives have thus been openly 
associated m the performance of it There is more work done 
and it IS done with greater expedition and satisfaction, and 
those who preside over the various departments are enabled 
to exact greater punctuality Nor has this large admixture of 
uncovenanted agency into the service of the state, rendered 
that of the covenanted officers redundant Whatever im 
putations, patnotism or calumny may cast upon the Civil 
service, a» an instrument of Government it is an moon trover 
tible fact, that we are rapidly approaching the penod when 
the administration of India must be brought again undei the 
revision of Parliament, and that as yet there is no indication 
of the existence of any body of men in India qualified by their 
intelligence integrity and high principle to take the place of 
the privileged and covenanted civil service Whatever modi 
fications may be made m the construction and the allowances 
of that service seven years hence it is certain that it cannot 
be superseded in its functions without inflicting serious injury 
on the public administration The native agency to wluch 
wo have alluded has produced this benefit that it has rendered 
the more expensive apparatus of the covenanted service far 
more efficient, by relieving the officers from the details of 
pubhc duty and enabling them to devote their attention to its 
higher responsibilities and there is every probability that it 
will be found equally necessary to retain bo^b when the scheme 
of our Government comes to be revised 

The large share m the public administration now given 
to the natives of the country has been the natural result 
of the itteution bestowed by Government on their educa 
tion Their introduction to the public service under the new 
8} stem of Lord William Bentinck was preceded by many years 
of successful efforts to qualify them for those situations W*) 
have dlicady alluded to the earnest entreaties made by Charles 
Grant in 1792 to estabhsh English Schools, and unlock the 
treasures of European knowledge to the higher classes It 
18 a remarkable circumstance m the histoiy of Indian im 
provements, that a quarter of a century should have been allow 
ed to elapse before the Government of the country determined 
to act upon his liberal and enbgbtened views Durmg the bnl- 
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hant administration of Lord Wellesley although the most laud 
able efforts were made to qualify the Civil Servants of the Com 
pany for their important duties by enforcing the study of the 
native languages, no attempt whatever was even thought of to 
give the blessings of education to the Natives themselves It 
would be as ungenerous to upbraid that illustrious statesman for 
not having anticipated the \iew8 and feelings of a succeeding 
generation, as to charge Lord Chatham with not having abolished 
the slave trade Lord Wellesley s genius was employed m ex 
tending and consolidating the empire, and improving the insti 
tutiODS we had established for its government The instruction 
of the Natives was at the time considered equally as incompati 
ble with the stability of the empire as the freedom of tlie press 
Lord Miutos administration was a mere continuation of that of 
his predecessors, and the only educational effort which was made 
was a proposal to establish colleges for teaching the morality of 
the Hindu Shasters Lord Hastings was the first Governor 
General who boldly came forward to encourage the education of 
the people, not in the doctrines of the Koran or the Purans 
but in tliose acquirements to which the Eurojiean nations were 
indebted for thoir elevation and strength He was the first to 
repudiate from the chair of supreme authority the ignoble 
maxim that the ignorance and degradation of the people were 
essential to the permanence of our sovereignty aud it is entirely 
to the impulse which he communicated that we owe the present 
diffusion of knowledge among the people of India To him 
belongs the distinguished honor of breaking up the old system, 
m spue of the serious objections of some of the most mfluen 
tial men m the Go\ eminent, who claimed to be better acquainted 
than others with thejiolic} by which India must be secured to 
Great Britain It was immediately after the triumph of the 
Mahratta and Pindan campaigns that Lord Hastings proclaim 
ed to the woild the novel and startling fact that the British Govern 
ment did not dread the lustruciion of the Natives, but rather 
considered It an important aud imperatne dut} He was ably 
seconded in his views by Sir Edward Hyde East, Mr Butter 
worth Bayley, and I)r Carey and others under whose combined 
influence the Calcutta School Book Society, the Calcutta School 
Society, and above all, the Hindu College come into existence 
Hearty and substantial assistance was at the same tune given by 
his Government to the vernacular Schools established at Chin 
surah by the Eev Mr May Within two years after Bajputana 
had been brought under our control, Lord Hastings gave a 
practical proof of his boldness in the career of improvement by 
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the estabhshment of aa English School in the very heart of that 
country Though little progress was made in the introduction 
of Natives to offices of importance under his administration, yet 
It may be distinctly traced up to the enlightened educational 
measures which he commenced and encouraged with so much 
zeal and by which he may be said to have laid the foundation of 
the Native Service of Government Within a few years after 
these Seminaries and Colleges had been opened, it became evident 
that the talent thus developed if not employed in the service of 
the state would be turned against it and become an element of 
political dist^ontent It was tolt that new paths of distinction 
must be opened to the people or the Schools must be closed 
But wo must not fail to notice, as an interesting historical fact 
that for some time after the success of our Schools and Colleges 
had been mamfested in developing thetnatural abilities of the 
Natives and even after Lord William Bentinck had opened 
the gates of office to native ambition a very strong feeling of 
repugnance to turn those talents to account in the public ser 
vice was manifested b) some of the more influential members 
of Go\crnment They had been trained up in the exclusive 
Civil principles of the old School of which they were the 
last hugeniig representatives and they resisted the admis 
Sion of the alumni of our Colleges into the service of Go 
vernment with much tenacity A reference to the journals of 
that period, and to the vigorous arguments which were used to 
overcome these prejudices and to shew that it was the interest 
of Government to make the Seminaries and Colleges the nursery 
of the service, will shew how strong this conservative principle 
was even m death To such an extent was this prejudice 
exhibited that some of those who viewed tthe members of die 
Civil Service with invidious fet lings attributed it to that in 
dependence ol character witli which a European education was 
found to inspire tne Native jouth of the Metropolis and which 
was little palatable to those who had been accustomed to the 
oncntal servility of their Native officers But it was not ne 
ecssary to refer to so humiliating an origin for feelings which 
might naturally be traced to the dread of new associations 
and a repugnance to innovation At the very time when the 
admission of the >ouths of our Colleges into the service en 
countered such strenuous opposition from Indian functionaiios, 
tlie Court of Directors were exhibiting kindiod feelings of 
aversion to innovations, by discountenancing the establishment 
of commumcation by steam between England and India, and 
inflicting their dis;>leasure on Lord William Bentinck, whenever 
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he \entured to employ the old L%nd%ay in conveying the 

mails to Suez, instead of sending &em all the vay round the 
Oape That the Court of Directors, who have in so many cases 
shewn themselves to be before the age were in this instance 
behind it there can be no question but they have effectually 
vindicated tlitir character by the strenuous efiorts since made to 
improve steam communication between Suez and Bombay, by 
building the Mozuffir and other magnificent steamers, and we 
believe that if those who objected to the emplovment of educated 
natives in the service of the state weie again to occupy influential 
posts in the Grovenmicnt of India, they would fall m ^Mth the 
impro\ed current of the age and advocate the propriety of 
obtaining the very highest talent that is a%ailable for the public 
offices 

This bnef review of •le efforts of Government to qualify the 
natives of the country for the public service, and of the arrange 
meats whicb have been gradually made for their introduction 
to It, will naturally suggest the enquiry to what extent native 
agency is at the present time employed in the administration of 
the country This enquiiy, to be of any practical value should 
however embrace not only the number who may have been 
placed in the more responsible situations which have been 
opened to competition under the new system, but the whole body 
of native functionaries m every department, as well as their 
individual pa^, and the aggregate amount disbursed by Govern 
ment foi native assistance This will open a new and interesting 
field of observation to the inquisitive and enable us to ascertain 
the influence which our system of Government exercises in the 
native community by the advantages and the hopes it affords 
to Its native subject* But before we proceed to this ana]>Bis 
we desire to offer our cordial acknowledgments to the Govern 
ment of Bengal to whose kindness and consideration we are 
indebted for access to those official documents, which have 
enabled us to compile this analysis The result of these re 
searches has been to shew that, exclusive of the Surgeons at 
Civil Stations and the Protestant and Roman Catholic Clergy 
men, the number of officers of the Civil and Military service, 
employed m the various departments of the Civil Administration 
of the provinces, under the control of the Government of Ben 
gal, amounts to 405 

of Chnstians in the Uncovenanted Service 1 543 

of Hindus and Mahomedans, 45,688 

The provinces which furnish employment to this European and 
native staff are Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, — is Cuttack, — 
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the South West Agency, Assam, Arraoan and the Tenassenm 
Provinces the entire population of which is generally estimated 
at Thirty Jive tnillioiie This return embraces all the European, 
East Indian and Asiatic officers employed in the departments of 
Civil and Cnminal Justice, the Police, the Collection of the Land 
Revenue the Abkari, — or excise on spirits — the Stamps, the 
Salt, Opium and Manne services the Pilot and the Steam depart 
m cuts and tlie Post Office The first point which will doubtless 
arrest the attention of the reader is the very small number of co 
veiianted officers emplovedm administering the affairs of so vast a 
population, there being only about Four Hundted or at the 
rate of one functionary lor about 87 500 people This will shew 
the absurdity of the system established by Lord Cornwallis of 
endeavoriiig to manage the Go\ernment of so large a country, 
by a small handful of privileged foreigner, and the preposterous 
nature of the objections which were raised to the addition of a 
large bodv of unco\enanted and natne agents The wonder is, 
not that in these eircumstiinces the whole administration should 
ha\e fallen into disorder and exhibited a deplorable example of 
weakness and inefficiency but tint there should ba\ e existed any 
official oigamzation worth\ of the name of a Government The 
return shews us how very iraperfeetlv the nature ot the adminia 
tration, and tlie wants of the country were understood by the 
Government of that period and with how very little the Gover 
nor General was satisfied 


The remuneration bestowed on the Native instruments of 


Government is also a matter of considerable interest, and we have 


been at some pains to draw up the following schedule which will 
be found, we hope, to present as near an approach to accuraev as 
the volummoLis nitureofthe documents we have consulted 
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Tbis compri/ts every natne funUonary from the humblf 
burkundaz to the Commissioner of the Court of Requests It 
doLH not, liowescr include the village cho\\kpdars whose niim 
hers ila^ebccn estimated nt about 170 000 and who on a rough 
calculation arc supposed to receive a sum equal to about Jbivty 
lakliH of Rupees li jcai# but as the paMnent is drawn from the 
native eommunitv and is not enfoicod by Government and is 
therefore made witli great iru gulaiit> this sum will admit of 
a considerable reduction These watchmen can scarcely be 
rcekorud a part of the jiublic establishment employed in mam 
taming the peace and order of society as they are much oftencr 
employed in encouraging than in preventing outrages and m 
many districts are not onl) the abettors but the prime agents 
of crime Still however, iht) form a part of the staflf of the 
administration and if wo calculate the sum paid to them at two 
tliirds of the amount which has been assumed, we shall have 
an annual pavmcnt 

For the \ illago chowkedars of 40 00 000 

For the regular native establishment of Govern 
mont 58 50 000 

or about one crore ofc Rupees , winch is equal to ten per cent 
of the gross revenues of these provinces 

The number of native officials in the pay of Government 
when compared with the amount of the population and the 
stieiiglh of similar establishments m Franco and England, 
appears so small, as to render it difficult to suppose how the 
business of the country is carried on so efficiently with a 
body apparently so inadequate to its dntns Assuming the 
population at Thirtv five millions we have only one native officer 
of Government among 800 people Nor must it be forgotten 
that these returns include the whole number of individuals em 
plojed in maintaining the peace of the country The small 
body of troops scattered at large intervals throughout these pro 
Vinces 18 seldom if ever called out and cannot therefore bo 
considered as affording any substantial assistance to the police 
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The -whole number of troops stationed through a range of a bun 
dred and fifty miles to the west of the Bhagiruu, does not 
exceed Five Hundred Exclusive of those cantoned at Barrack 
pore — who are required for tlie municipal duties of tlie metro 
polls — and at Diuapore — where tlicy are stationed to watch 
Nepal — there are not more than live thousand Native troops to 
be ioiind throughout a couutrv laigtr and more populous than 
b ranee and they have not bten required to sujiport the consta 
bidary forte of the counliy more tliaii oneo m the present een 
turv It IS pleasing to remark that partly from the national 
habits of subordination and the spirit of aequieseeuco wlueh dis 
tinguish the peaceable inhabitants of Bengal but ohiolly from 
the mildness of our luk no conquered country of equal extent 
has ever b^,en letaincd and govermtl vsith so small a military 
forte The duty of repressing oppositigD and maintaining tho 
authority of Government in the interior is pel formed exclusively 
In the civil loree brom the last returns to which wo have had 
access of tho proportion of the population in England — employ 
cd ill the civil adnnnistratiou ol Goveinmuit we learn tliat it 
amounts to only 000, unong 1 ighteou millions In France, 
the number ol officials paid b\ Government in all departments, 
exclusive of the armv is said to exceed 100 000, in a population 
of about TlurtN -three millions 

ihe allowauees enjoyed by the Native officers in the Govern 
ment of Bengal will also appear very limited when compared 
with the value of official situations undei Native Governments 
It IS the peculiar feature of our rule m India that whenever it is 
established it at once closes the door of ambition on the Natives 
of the country All prospect of rising to the highest dignities of 
the state and ol enjoying those situations of trust and power of 
honour and emolument which reconcile thS higher classes of so 
eiety to the opjmession of arbitrary rulers lu Native states is at 
once extinguished The great prizes of ambition are placed be 
yond tlieirreacli All offices of powei and of distinction belong 
exclusiveh to the conquerors There is no situation in which tho 
Natives are not constrained to feel their official inferiontv Tho 
establisliment of a covenanted service for whom it was necessary 
to reserve the enjoyment of all offices of power and influence and 
emolument lies at the root of this policy and however great may 
be the advantages which have attended the employment of this 
body of high principled and well educated men in the service 
of the state — and wo are not disposed to deny that they are 
numerous — they have still beeu attended with the drawback of 
weakening one of the strongest mstniments of popularity which 
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a conquering nation can employ, that of allowing families of 
distinction to participate in the honours of the pubho admmistra 
tion It must be evident to any one acquainted with the interior 
economy of native society that a less sum than 300 rupees a month 
13 not sufficient to enable a native to maintain the full status 
and dignity of a gentleman in his own sphere yet throughout 
these provinces the number of offices, endowed with emoluments 
of this and of greater amount does exceed One Hundred and 
1 rve We have only to contrast this scanty distribution of 
official favours with the state of the administration in the Punjab 
under the go\ernnieiit of Riinjit bingh, where the highest offices 
in the Cabinet, and tlie administration of provinces was open 
to the competition of the natnes and wc shall find an ample 
reason for the general unpopularity of our government among 
the higher classes of S^cieU This objection to a foreign rule 
lias been considerably mitigated since Lord William Bentinck 
gave eHect to the liberal views of the Court of Directors and to his 
own by opening so many situations of higher trust and emolument 
to native ambition Although we have not sufficient data for 
est^iblisJiing a comparison between the state of the native service 
before and after bis timt a leferencc to the offices which he lias 
created or improved cniiblcs us to assert with confidence that the 
improvement eiiibr u es about live Hundred new or enlarged offi 
ces and that tlie inereased allowances enjoved b-v the nativ es since 
his tunc do not full short of iwelve lakhs of llupees a year 
The tendimy of Government has long been towards the augmen 
tatioii of Native allowances and the diminution of those which be 
long to the Covenanted strv ice Since the new svstem commenc 
ed we can scarcely nniemln 1 a single instance of the increase 
of the latter and the diminution of the former while numerous 
iustanccs are constantly presented of the reverse lliis liberal 
disposition to increase the incentives to zeal and integrity m 
the native community is worthy of tlie high iharacter of our 
Government llicre can be no question however that a larger 
number of offices of the higher grade than at present exists is 
reqiiiieJ bv the progress of circumstaiicea The scale of employ 
meiit must be enlarged to correspond with the increased acquire- 
ments qualifications and expectations of the natives But, 
independently of the duty of creating larger motives to ex 
ertion in native society and multiplying the rewards of offi 
ciul ability, it has long been acknowledged and lamented 
that many of the more important situations under Go 
vemment held by natives are disreputably underpaid We 

acknowledge with pleasure that the Darogas, or chief officers of 
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Police, on ^rbose condaot the happiness of the people is more de 
pendent than on that of any other class of pubhc servants, have 
within the last four years received an important addition to their 
allowances and that the minimum of pay is now fixed at 60 Rs a 
month, with the prospect of an increase to the limit of 100 Rs , 
but even this sum is not altogether adequate to the position they 
occupy IQ the administrntion and the great power with which they 
are entrusted The Munsifis of the lower grade at 100 Rs a 
month ought assuredly to be raised to 150 Rs , at least alter two 
or three ^ears service They are the Civil Judges of the people, 
and ought to be placed more on a par m point of allowances with 
the Civil Judges of the anstocraev than they are at present The 
Ministerial officers of the Courts the chief men in each depart 
ment in the intenor receive a pittance on whicli they ought not 
for the credit of our Government to be obliged to live on which 
it IS well known that thev cannot and do not live Jho parsi 
monj of Government is made up b) the general but not altogether 
voluntarv contributions of suitors The bhristad or for instance, 
whois often a person ol far more importance in the decision of a 
cause than the Judge himself and always a person of the highest 
distinctionand influence in the district ought not to be humihat 
od m the eves of the people by a salary of only 100 Rs a month 
while tlie Judge leceives an income of 2 600 Rs Tins inequuli 
tv belongs to the Cornwallis School the maxims of which have 
long since been exploded bj the common sense and jiistiee of tlie 
jiresent age In no department liowever is the scale of allowance 
so disgi aceful to our character as m that of the Post Office where 
the highest salary of a dawk munshi a well educated na 
live who IS expected to understand Geographv English and ac 
counts and to be an honest man into the bargain nev er exceeds 30 
Es a month and too often fulls below tint sum Ihe Post 
Office is consequently the opprobrium of the Government of 
Bengal distinguished above every other department for its incor 
ngible irrej;,ularitv its slowness and its infidelity 

This schedule of allowances affords information which may be 
turned to good account in the cause of national education It is 
well known how highly all government situations are prized 
throughout the conntr) and how large are the sums which candi 
dates are constantly paving for them to those who are supposed 
to possess influence with the depositories of pubhc patronage It 
18 to be lamented that all these offices of state hav e hitherto been 
coveted more for the opportumties of illegal gam they afford, than 
for the pay attached to them But while the Government is en 
deavouring m vanous modes to correct this vicious pnnciple, it 
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may legitimately take advantage of the eagerness ^ith which 
theflo appointments are coveted, and convert it into the stimulant 
of improvement. We may feel certain that whatever qualifications 
for the attainment of these prizes Government ma) prescribe, 
whith arc within the reaoh of the people, they will spare noexer 
tion to acquire and it is here that we have our hold upon the po 
pulafion at large, and may turn its energies into whatever chan 
nel wp think fit to dig for them It was under this impression 
that Lord Hurdingc s eelebrited Notification of October 1844 was 
drawn up which has attracted the admiration of Europe The 
object of til It measure was to make the Schools the nursery of 
the public RcrviOf and the public service the ^tJmulant ot the 
behools riio two clauses towhieli we would iiorticulaily draw the 
attention of the reader are the following 

Tlie Govcmoi Gcneial jh a< tordinglj pleased to dire t that it ho an in 
stjuetioji to tlio toiinrj] of fdiuation and lo the several Local Committees 
and otlior anthontios charged witli th) dnt) ol supenntcnding Pul he In 
struclion tlironglioiit the I’roMnctR suhiect to the Go^nnment ot Bengal to 
Buhinit to that (jro\ eminent at an eaily date and suhsoqnentl} on the 1st of 
tanuiLvy incadiyoai rotm ns ( pi lymnd according to tho loim appended to this 
llosolitUon) of StiukntR wiio may be fatted according to then bca cral degines 
of merit and capacity for such nt the \ ai ions pnhlit offices as with rtkienco 
to their age aoihtics and other circumstance" they may ho deemed 
qniililud to fill 

Witli a view htiU fiuthcr to pioinoU and ciiconrngc the diffusion ol 
knowledge Hinon^ Uu hnmhlor clftBRcs of the people the Goicriior General 
18 also jdcased to direct that o\i n lu the Mlettion of persons tofill the lowest 
offices imd(r the Govenimcnt itsptct he hml to the relative acquncments ol 
Die candidates and that in < lei y instiiuco a man who can read and wnto he 
preleiTod to one who cannot 

Unfuitunatclv, tins nobh design lias not )ct been carried 
into execution There is a time for ever]) tlun„ and tlie 
time for thus icndcniTg education and offitc niutuuIJv hcneficiul 
to each other has not ariirtd Tlic ])lini exists n& vet only on 
paper It is u noble monument ol Lord Hardingea zeal in the 
cause of national benevoltute, and will bt a light to guide his 
successors But the same fate has ittended it as that which befel 
the pro])osal which the Court ot Dncctors made in 1824 to 
entrust the original cognizance of all suits to native agency 
Indian exjienence teaches us that it is notsufBcunt for the adoption 
of any plan of liberal and enlightened policv that it should 
receive the sanction of the bupreme authority , until it he 
cordially approved by the subordinate officers vvith whom the 
duty of carrying it into execution rests it will continue in 
opciative Those views of the Court of Directors regarding the 
native Courts remained no less than thirteen years m abeyance 
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The plan of stocking the pubho service from the senunanes, 
whether connected with the state or not, may probably require 
the same penod for its consummation Nothing can be more 
unhke the broad and comprehensive scheme of ^at notification 
than the htUe contnvance now substituted for it by which so 
absolute a preference is given to the two pnnciped colleges of 
Government, that none of the directors of the numerous sonu 
nanes of learning unconnected with the state, ever dream of 
sending up their youths to contend for honors All other institu- 
tions are as little connected with the public service at the present 
time as they were before the Notification was issued At tlielast 
annual examination mne students passed the ordeal out of five 
thousand who are studying English, in and about Calcutta, and 
this 18 the total number of recruits obtained for a service which 
embraces so many thousands, and all the nine were graduates 
either of the Hoogly or the Hindu College The plan must be 
recast and the noble pnnciple on which the Notification was 
based must be brought into full play before the public can denve 
any real benefit from the efforts now made m the country in the 
department of education 

That the pubhc service cannot be adequately supplied from 
these two institutions alone, must be apparent from the sUghtest 
reference to our schedule If the students who have devoted their 
time to the study of Enghsh, be likely to accept an office of 
so moderate a remuneration as 20 Ks a month, we shall have 
4500 offices open to their acceptance But, should all situations 
of 25 Es a month and below that amount, be deemed unworthy 
of their ambition, we shall still have 3000 offices in the gift of 
Government as prizes for our English Seminaries and Colleges 
There is ample room in the public service for all the talent wluoh 
all the educational institutions can create Tte public examinations 
should be placed on a broad basis and no reasonable effort should 
therefore, be omitted to induce those who are labouring to give 
the blessings of education to the people without receiving public 
pay to bring tlieir most advaticed students forward, in a fair, 
honourable and impartial competition with the pupils of the Go 
vemment schools for admittance into the service of the state 

Of these 4500 situations, in which the allowances vary from 
20 Bs to 1200 Rs a month, a >ery large portion will necessarily 
fall for many years to the share of natives unacquainted with 
English who are possessed of great official experience and ap 
titude, who have raised themselves to distinction by their induB 
try and zeal and whose claims to promotion cannot be rejected 
But, should the^whole number of 4,500 be filled, before the close 

T T 
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of the present century, with men who have graduated m our 
English Colleges and Semmanes, are we to neglect the remain 
ing 40,000 Native officers of the service, who are beyond the 
reach of any desire to acquire English, and to whom we have no 
means of imparting it? The allowances they enjoy are not such 
as any man who has passed an honorable examination in an 
English seminary — that is, who knows enough of the tongue to 
bo able to turn it to intellectual use — would be disposed to ac 
ceptof This large bodyof public functionaries must therefore re 
mam witliout any instruction at all, or they must obtain it through 
the medium of their own language We consider it as much the 
duty of Government to impart knowledge to them as to the Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors They ha\e large power and 
influence in the country which may be rendered a blessing or a 
curse They are equally susceptible of mental cultivation 
Their public services would be in no small degree enhanced in 
\aIao by those superior acquirements which they may gain 
through books and tuition m their own vernacular tongue If 
Government were to enter with -vigor upon a a>stem of wrna 
ciilar mstructaon, and tnlist the hearty co operation of all its 
Civil officers in every distnct, these Forty thousand situations 
would soon begin to be occupied with those who had been 
educated in their schools and in the course of a quarter of a 
centur}, every post m the public service would be filled b) men 
who had received the bc&t education it was in the power of Go 
verument to bestow on them 
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Art I — 1 Memoin of the Right Reverend Darnel Come 
L L D , First Bishop of Madras compiled chiefly from 
his own letters and journals By hxs Brothers — London 
Seeley Burnside^ and Seeley — 1847 

It \vaa at the end of the month of January, 1779, that an 
Eton boy, named Charles Simeon, awoke one morning to find 
himself a Cambndge man The son of a Berkshire squire, he 
had been sent, at a tender age to endure the hardships of foun 
dation life at a public school, and had emerged thence at the age 
of nineteen none the worse for the conflict, a sturdy scholar of 
King s ’ He had eaten the college mutton , knelt on the flogging 
block breasted the Thames worn the grass off the playing 
fields at foot ball and the surface off the chapel walls at fives — 
fagged and fagging from the lower school to the sixth form, he 
had roughed it to some purpose, had gained strength of body 
and of mind and among his brother * tugs had obtained some 
repute as a hard headed straight forward fellow, and an athlete of 
the first water There was muscle in young Simeon — but bejond 
that, there was something strange about the boy which his 
class fellows did not find it quite so easy to fathom Ho was 
not moody he was not unsociable , but there was at times a 
solemnity in his manner which puzzled the joung collegers 
They laughed at him too as school boys will laugh, at what they 
cannot quite understand And no blame to them for not un 
derstanding young Simeon huuself knew not what it was he felt 
stirring within him 

In January 1779 the school boy grew into the university man 
Three days after the attainment of this new dignity ho was told 
that, in accordance with university custom, it was expected of 
him that he should receive the sacrament of the Lord s supper 
The announcement seemed to startle him There was some 
thing awful in the obligation Satan he said to himself might 
as well think of attending this solemn service But there were 
three weeks before him — three weeks allowed for preparation, 
and what might not be done within that time to school and dis 
cipline his errmg nature ? With all hia soul, he apphed himself 
to the work He made himself, in his own words, “ quite ill 

L L 
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With reading, fasting and prayer He humbled himself and 
groaned in spirit — but God at length smiled upon him Hope 
sprung up in his breast and a light dawned upon his soul — a 
light which was never obscured 

Three or four years afterwards the same young man might 
have been seen slowly wending his way, from the church of St 
Edward s, Cambridge He had taken the first great step hia 
ministry had commenced The weight of new responsibiliUes 
was upon him but he felt equal to the burden He had strength 
and he was now suffered to put it to the proof— to try the tem 
per of hiB Chnstian courage As he threaded St Edwards 
passage, the jamng notes of strife issued from a mean bouse 
and emote harshly on his ear The young minister paused and 
listened A man and his wife, in loud railing tones,^ were dis 
puting and accusing one another It was a tune to use the pass 
port of his master He entered the house reproached the dis 
pntants, first, for absenting themselves from Church then for 
disturbing those who had been more mindful of their duties 
and, this done, he knelt down and earnestly prayed for them 
The door was open, and a crowd collected But the young 
minister was not abashed he prayed on — they stared and they 
scoffed at him, but his courage did not depart He was about 
his Father s business and he neither fainted nor failed It was 
an earnest of his future career His strength never forsook him 
From that day he persevered with the dauntless valour — the 
indexible resolution of one whom no selfish fears no doubts 
and misgiNings no love of the world no dread of its opinions 
could drive or tempt from the straight path And he pro 
oeeded bra\ely to the end Men might marvel and stare at 

him might scoff at and calumniate him And they did so — 
but his constancy was not shaken he ' bore up and steered 
right on 

A place wDs prepared for him Very early did the young 
enthusiast see before him his appointed work Within a few 
months from the date of this little incident, Charles Simeon 
was called to ttdm up the crook which he held to the latest 
day of Ins life For more than half a century was he the 
shepherd of that same flock Entenng in very youth upon 
the ministry of Innity parish, Cambridge he only relinquished 
the cure when at the age of seventy seven, he closed his 
eyes upon the world for ever Iso temptation — no promise 
no certRmty of worldly advantage , — not declining years noc 
failmg strength , not wealth in possession nor ease in pros 
peot, could induce him to forsaks the temple, in which he had 
worshipped at the outset of his career — in wsAch, with God a 
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bleisiDg be had redeemed so mmy emog souls and out of 
which had gone forth a aptnt to evaugehse the Umversi^ aod 
to work a mighty luEuence upou the whole Chnstian world 
Stormy indeed was the dawn of that long day — but how 
tranquil its close f Cambridge began by scouting him at a 
mountebank and a mad man and ended by honoring him at 
a monarch They broke the windows of his church, when 
be first ascended the pulpit they closed their own, when 
that was vacant. They had made the sabbath, on h^s account, 
a day of tumult and uproar but when be passed away from 
them an unaccustomed quiet reigned over Cambndge even 
on a market day When Simeon entered upon the ministry 
of Trinity Church there was fierce antagonism to encounter— 
antagonisjp which would have appalled a heart less true to 
Itself and less strong in devotion to its Saviour Appointed, 
in opposition to the Vtishes ot hvs parishioner* he was received 
with enmity and with insult The people locked up their 
pews and the church wardens tore down the seats which th^ 
minister erected in vacant places For roouths and months, 
until months had swelled into years ho bore up against this 
persecuUon^preachmg to a scanty congregation,, with an energy 
and impresBiveDeas which enhanced the attention and often 
touclied the hearts of the listeners collected m the aisles Th® 
parishioners complained to the Bishop that be frightened them 
and that strange people crowded the church. They could not 
poor souls * drouze comfortably m their cushioned pews, and 
BO compelled to abandon them, they peutioned for a mor® 
considerate a more oily preacher himeon stood his 

ground manfully For years and years, be was calumniated, 
ridiculed, insulted With the parochial authonties he was at 
open war They closed the church again A him and he called 
m the locksmith to his aid The University, too, was against 
him Young gownsmen went to hvs church, as they would 
go to a fiiir , there was excitement to be gathered mom the 
* hot gospellings of the preacher, who in vehement tones 
and not without some grotesqueness of manner, consigned 
them all to the bottomless pit And there was always too— 
rare attraction for Cambndg© men— a good chance of a row 
Outrages of the most mdecent description were committed 
by men who came to scoff and to not. There was tumult 
and uproar within the church stones were thrown in at (he 
windows From the university authonties Siineon had nothing 
to hope they looked upon huu as a methodist — a schismatic 
His zeal was a rebuke to their supinenasii denpunped 

him. as a penlous distuibei of the draaflfiy quiet of scholaiuo 
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life University preaching had always been in a different style , 
university scripture hod always been differently interpreted They 
could not countenance such a dangerous innovation upon esta 
blisbed rules of procedure 

But better than all support from heads of colleges Simeon 
had his own Christian courage to lean upon And it sufficed 
to sustain him He lived down the enmity which assailed 
his opening career — he preached down the ridicule which greeted 
his early ministrations One by one, the men who had scoffed 
at and insulted him, became listeners and then proselytes 
Now hearers flocked to the church, and stood in breathless 
silence to catch the eager impassioned words of a preacher 
who had once been received in that place with noisy derision 
It became the fashion for young gownsmen to crowqj the aisles 
of Trinity Church and, in time the magnates of the univer 
sity condescended to do honor to the once despised fellow of 
Kings, who had raised himself far above them * It was Mr 
Simeon s pecuhar happiness, observes our own excellent dio 
cesan, Daniel Wilson, in his eloquent tnbute to the memory 
of Mr Simeon, “ to live long enough to see the prejudices 

* which assailed him in his earlier ministry, changed through 
^ out almost the whole university to respect and veneration 

Contrast the commencement and the close of his course He 
' stood for many }earB alone — he was long opposed ridiculed 

* shunned — his doctrines were misrepresented — his little pecu 
liantios of voice and manner were satirised — disturbances were 
frequently raised in his church he was a person not taken 

‘ into account, nor considered m the light of a regular clergy 
man of tbe church Such was the beginning of things 
But mark tbe close For the last portion of his ministry 
all was rapidly changing He was invited repeatedly to take 
‘ courses of sermons before the University The same great 
principles that he preached were avowed from almost every 
pulpit in Cambridge His church was crowded with young 

* students When the new chancellor of the Umversity placed 
' a chaplainship at the disposal of the vice chancellor in 1833 

Mr Simeon was the person applied to to make the nomination 

* In 1835, the University went up to present an address to the 
'king The vice chancellor wished him to attend and when 

* the members of the senate were assembled made a public 
enquiry as to whether Mr Simeon was present that he might 

' be presented to His Majesty as one of the deputation " The 
writer of these lines adds Bishop Wilson can never forget 
‘ tlie impression made upon his mind, when Mr Simeon deh 

* vered one of his sermons on the Holy Spirit before that 
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' learned University about aix years since * The vast edifice 

* was literally crowded m every part The Heads of Houses, 
the Doctors, the Masters of Arts, the Bachelors, the Under 
Graduates the congregation from the Town seemed to vie 

* with each other in eagerness to hear the aged and venerable 

man And at his death when did eitlier of our Universi 

* ties pay such marked honour to a private indi\idual ? 

It took half a century to consummate this change — but it 
was a half century pregnant with blessings to the world — a 
half century m which the cause of ClirisUanty made progress 
as it had only once made progress before 

It was from that centre of Trinity Church Cambridge, and of 
Mr Simeons own college rooms that radiated so much of that 
apostolic ^spirit to which India is now so eminently indebted 
It was his privilege to awaken the hearts and to engage the 
affections of men destined to acliieve great spiritual triumphs 
Bound as he was to the narrow limits of the University — seldom 
going forth beyond them — it was his to impress himself, through 
the agency of others upon the minds of a people with whom he 
had never held communion and to shed a broad hght over acoun 
try which he had never visited in the flesh In India we know lit 
tic of Charles Simeon His name is not associated in men s 
minds with the history of the social progress of the English m 
the East The student who would trace the changes which 
have passed over Anglo Indian Societj — the moral and religious 
advancement of proftssmg Christians and the silent but sure 
decadence of the worst forms of Hinduism — seldom travels 
back to tha"^ Cambridge church in which Charles Simeon 
preached the gospel or those college rooms in which ho took 
sweet counsel with his friends But he was the spiritual father 
of many of those who during the last hall^ century have shaped 
the religious destinies of India — the sender forth of many of the 
great sent forth who have laboured m this vineyard ‘ In 
every part of the kingdom writes the amiable prelate whom we 
have abo\ e quoted he had children as it were in the gospel, 
who had derived benefit from his unwearied labours dunng a 
long life Multitudes had first been led to serious religion 
‘ under his energetic ministry or had been awakened to greater 
earnestness These recommended others, when going into 

* residence to seek his acquaintance In various ways did he 
labour for the highest welfare of those who were thus brought 

* within his influence His public ministry was directed very 
‘ much to their edification — an evening party each week was 


* Not 13 1831 
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* ItDown to be open to an^r vbo wabed fi>r his ooonsel , and he 
delivered twice in a year a cooxse of lectures upon preaching 

' to such as had passed the earlier dmsion ol the» college 
course Thus he drew around him a constant succession of 
' pious youth, whose minds he imbued with bis own sound and 
laborious views of nunistenal diligence The last day alone 

* will reveal the aggregate of good be thus accomplished If we 
‘ take only four or five cases now before the world — David 

Brown — Henry Marty n — John Sargent — Thomas Thomason, 

' and Bishop Come — we may judge by them, as by a specimen, 
of the hundreds of somewhat similar ones which occurred 
during the fifty four years of his labours * Of the five 
honored names thus recorded (and the name of Claudius 
Buchanan might have been added to the list, four belonged to- 
men who have labored in this field, whilst the fifth is endeared 
to us as that of a literary associate — as one to whom we are 
under a debt of gratitude for the monuments he reared to 
two of his brethren who went before him Many a passage 
m Simeon s correspondence emphatically shows the paternal 
interest taken by him in these dear disciples and m all the 
converts tliat they mode “ Knowing he wrote on one occasion 
to Mr Thomason, ‘ what delight I should feel in the success of 
Abdool Meshed and considering him as a debcendantof mine 
through our beloved Marty n whoism) son m the faith Mr Cor 
‘ rie has had Abdool 8 picture taken, and sentit me under the idea 
' that it will afford me tn that ttew, peculiar satisfaction And 
with what ftehng his disciplts regarded him may bo gathered from 
many a passage iii the letters of those whose memoirs have been 
thought worthy of perpetuation I write thus freely my honored 
father m the Gospel says Come, in one of his letters to Mr 
Simeon and again i nting to Mr Sargent, * To that Father in 
Israel, Mr Simeon, I owe all my comfort on earth and all my 
hopes respecting eternity It will not now be asked what Cam- 
bridge Mr Simeon and Trinity Church have to do with the sub 
jects, which especially belong to this journal 

At the close of the last century, though the English in India 


* Oae among other pregnant passagea lUnatrabTe of Ute mflacnee of Mr Suneoa 
we may here quote from ms letters it is addressed to bis dear friend Mr Tbomason 
If bowerer you judge of what la doing here by what we are doing for wow you will 
form by far too favoraUe an estimate For within this year and a ball I shall have 
sent you about a dozen to Bengal poor Mr Crostbwaite to Bombay Mr Carr and 
1 hope Mr Rubmaon to Madras, Slestrs Harper Jackson, MaUun Uoo^ Trail, 
Cborcb to Bencoolen Mr Winter to St. Helena, Mr Vernon. Besides these, if 

money can be raised I hope to send two more to Madras a Mr Spring and a Hr 

not yet ordained Simeon indeed, was the great chaplmn moW of the day Huw 
(humanly speaking) he aohiered ao moch thm will be no diffleolty m determining 
when It is known &at be was the honored friend and adnaer of that wise and good 
man Mr Charles Grant, and oonld Always command die inflnendi of the ThwnUms 
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were emergm^ from that aheoluta slough of profligaey and 
oomipUoii in whieh they had so long been disgraoefuUj sunk 
though great social changes had supervened , though 
knavery and extortion were no longer dominant in our offices, 
and noting and drunkenness in our homes though men walked 
more decently before their fellows making outward show at 
least of honesty and sobriety, and living, as though it were 
no longer incumbent upon them, habitually and unreservedly, 
to break all the commandments of the decalogue, there was 
little real Chnstianity m India- Few were the altars erected 
to the true God few the ministers of the true religion Living 
in a heathen land we were long contented to live as heathens 
Of anything like a state rehgion there was but the faintest 
shadow Here and there a solitary Chaplain, if he chanced to 
be at his post end off the bed of sickness ministered to an un 
willing congregation m some riding school or court house 
married and buried the few who were within his reach and left 
the rest to the good offices of laymen In 1708, Mr Tennant, 
one of His Majesty s Chaplains in India wrote, It is certain 
that neither the number nor choice of the clergymen the 
' Court of Directors have appointed in Bengal has been m 

* proportion to the number of their servants, nor the import 
ance of the object in view, whether you regard keeping up the 
appearance of religion among Europeans, or disseminating 
Its principles among the natives On this establishment their 
full complement of Chaplains is only nine their actual 
number seldom exceeds five or six Two of these being al 
ways fixed at the Presidency all the other European stations 
dispersed over a tract of country much more extensive than 
Great Britain ore committed to the charge of the other 
three or four individuals In consequence of this the pre 

* Bence of a clergyman is seldom seen or even expected to 

* solemnize the usual ceremonies of marriages baptisms or fune 
rals Prayers are read sometimes at the stations where a 
chaplain happens to reside but I have seldom heard of any 
sermon delivered except by His Majesty s Chaplains, 

‘ and those at Calcutta Hence, it must happen that many 
‘ persons have left England at an early age, and resided in 
‘ India perhaps for twenty or thirty years, without once having 

* heard divine service till their return * 

It would barely express the truth to say that, in those days. 


• To this psassge Mr TenDsnt, m dte seecmd of fais IRecrtatUm* cppeods 

the followiiig noM — ^ Since wnung the shore this uegii^noe hss been corrected ret 
msny from udolenoe or eontempt of the institotions of their coantiT hare wDri^ 
Delated the opp ae liArt y whta eflfared of stteoding on the offloes of reltgi^” ' 
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men aystematically broke the Sabbath They did not recognise 
— they were barely conscious of its existence All the daily 
concerns of life went on as usual, with the exception perhaps, 
that there was somewhat more than the ordinary abandonment 
to pleasure At our military stauons the flag was hoisted and 
they who saw it knew that it was Sunday , but the work table 
and the card table were resorted to as on the week daj s , Chns 
tianity cantered to the races m the morning and m the even 
ing drove to a nautch If there were any talk of divine worship 
the subject was dismissed with a profane sneer or an idle excuse 
One lady claimed great credit to herself as a venerator of the 
sabbath, because she read over the church service v^hilst her 
ayah was combing her hair Another, who had lived twelve 
years in Calcutta where there was a church, said she had never 
gone all that time because no gentleman had offered to escort 
iicr and hand her to a pew The presence of a chaplain at a 
military station was m tliose davs no guarantee for the perform 
uiieo of divine service Often the commanding officer set his 
face steadfastly against it Claudius Buchanan was for some 
years chaplain at Barrackpore without once enjojingthe privilege 
of summoning the people to public worship 

Such, indeed at the close of the last century, was the open, 
outrageous profanation of the Salibath in India that it attracted 
the attcntiou of the Court ot Directors, and called forth a 
protest whith we have aluady quoted in these pages * but 
which 18 at once so interesting an illustration of the present 
subject and sopngnantan example of the high feeling which 
even in tliose dajs animated the council of LeadenhoII street, 
that wo need offer no apology for again reprinting the following 
passage It la eon tamed m a letter, dated 25 th of Mav 1798 
and addressed to tho'’Goveruor General — 

We cannot avoid montioDing the information fre Lave received that fti 
the military stations u is no uncommon thmgfor the solemnity of the daj to 
ho broken lu upon by horse-racing whilst Divine worsluj) (for winch the 
Sabbath is especially en]omed to be set apart) is never performed at any of 
those stations though chaplains ore allotted to tliem And we have now 
before us a pnnted horse racing account by whn h it appears tliat not leas 
than eight matches were run at Climsurah in one day ana that on a Sunday 
We ore astonished and shocked at this wide deviation from one of the 
most distinguishing and imiversal lustitutions of Chnstiomty. We must 
suppose It to have been so gradual that transiUonB from one step to 
another Jiave been little observed but the stage at winch it is now arrived 
if our information be true must appear to every reasonable man highly 
discreditable to our government, and totally incompatible with the religion 
we profess W e enjoin that all such profanations of the Sabbath as 


• Vol V No. IX Art ' The College of Fort WiUitm. 
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have been meutionetl be forbidden and prevented and that divme service 
be regularly iierformed as in England every Sunday at all the military 
stations ana all European oflicers and soldiers unless hindered by sickness 
or actual duty are required punctually to attend for which such an hour 
shall bt fivcu as shall be most suitable to the climate The chaplains are 
to be positively onlered to be regular and correct in the performance of 
tbeir duty and it any one of them neglect it or by his conduct bring 
disi rcdit on liis [irofession we direc t that ho be dismissed from our service 
It IS on tht qualities of our sonants that the safety of the British posses- 
sions in India essentially depends on their virtue tneir intelligeuco their 
labonons a|)plication thoir vigilanct and public spirit We have seen 
and do htill with pleasure see honourable examples of all these we are 
anvious to jirtscrve and lucrooso such etainples and tbei-efore cannot 
conti niplatf without alann the excessive giowth of fashionable amusement 
and show the tendency of which is to enervate the mind and impair its 
noble] (]uuliUes to introduce a hurtful emulation in expense to set up false 
standards merit to fontound tbo diHerout orders in society and to 
bigct an avei&ion to serious occupation 

It IS not tliffictiU in tlie atlfnirablo state paper from which 
tliese pu'^sagc’s are extracted to discern the hand of Mr Charles 
Gi mt — om to whom the eause of Cliribtianitv in India for 
what lit did diicctl) niid iiidirecth by liimself and through 
otliiis to adiancc its interests and that too at a time when it 
h 1(1 blit lew siippoitcrs ib eminently indebted 

] Old Mornington hid rt commended the erection of Mofussil 
cbipela — a lecoramcndation to which the Court of Directors 
responded m a becoming s])irit (^alcuttaat that time possessed 
two chiuchts — the one a Government edifice the other (and 
the elder) the proper!} of an individual Tor fouiteon }ears the 
citv had been altogether without a Christian temple, when m the 
\car 1770 the Mission Church erected at the expense of Mr 
Kieiniiider was opened for divine service In 1787 St Johns 
C hun h the old Cathedral was completed \t this time 
the Mission Chuich was an unsightly red brick building rude 
without and eqiiillv rude within In 1787 sajs the writer 
of the Memorial bikitches of the Reid Daiid Brown, ^ it 
was a cinmsv unplustered brick edifice of small dimensions 
and choked up with old houses and from being of a reddish 
colour had the appellation given it by the natives of tlie Bed 

* Church CLal greja ) as which it continued still best known 
among them according to their retentive customs even after its 
walls were made light stone colour Withm it was exceedingly 
uncouth with a brick pulpit built against a wall , and its aisle 
rough uncovered tiling A few rude benches and pews of un 

‘ painted plank formed the general seats with a small number 

* of pews without chairs for the gentr) and it was calculated 

* only to accommodate about two hundred persons It was in 

' deed most comfortless , and was pronounced by the then Society 
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of Calcutta utterly unsuitable for the reception of an European 

* congregation It was considered a loxc caste sort of thing to 

frequent a church of so uncouth and unfashionable an aspect 
So rare, indeed, in those days were the visits of the quality 
folk to the sacred building that Mr Kiemander records, with 
something of wonder and much of exultation the fact that Lady 
Coote had actually gone to his church Soon, howe\er was the 
Lai greja enlarged and beautified but by tins time St. John s 
Cathed^ had been opened for the reception of the more fashion 
able members of tiic community, and the few who even then 
thought of public worship, were attracted to the more commodi 
ous and luxurious church That for some time they were not 
many we have the authority of Mr David Brown for belicMug 
When Lord Cornwallis in 1788 said to him that ‘ he thought St 
Johns a pretty churcli but it had many critics Mr Browu 
thought he might fitly have re])hed that there were not many 
cntics — on Sundays The tide however soon began to turn 

A new set of actors were appearing on the stage Of those who 
had figured during the reign of Warren Hastings the best only 
remained Sir Robert Chambers and Sir John Shore were men 
to leaven the lump with Christianity Mr Charles Grant and 
Mr William Chambers* were also shining lights in a benighted 
land The improvomtnt commenced m the time of Lord Corn 
walUs advanced stcadiiv through tlie administration of Sir John 
Shore and reached, under the government of the Marquis 
Welloslej a point from v\ Inch it diverged slowly but steadily to 
all parts of the country That was a great du\ when tlie 
Governor Gentnd received from England the Christian letter 
which we hav e quoted above and prepared to carry out its re 
commendations in th/, spmt in which it was written 

At the commencement of the present centur> though in tlie 
Provinces there were few signs of the presence of ChnsLianitv 
in Calcutta a great and important change was booommg every 
jear more and more perceptible The ministrations ol David 
Brown and Claudius Buchanan the example ot Sir John Shore 
and the practical encouragement of Lord Wellesley were 
sensibly beginning to foster the growth of the true religion at 
the presidency But perhaps, by this time the French Revo 
lution had done more than zealous ministers, or conscientious 
governors to arrest the progress of infidelity and impiety 
ScepUcism had once been the fasluon in India , but the brutd 
excesses of that great struggle, which had convulsed all Europe 

* Mr William ChamberB waa abrolbsr of Sir Rob«rt He held an appointmeBt (that 
of ProUionolai^) m the Supreme Court. He died m 1793, uod was buried m the 
LjdcaUa BoruJ ground 
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filled the minds of Anglo Indians with disgust and detostation , 
and the doctrines professed by the revolutionary leaders, though 
at one time received amongst us with consideration and encourage 
ment, now began to sicken and alarm The reaction was sudden 
— but salutary ‘ The awfid history of the French Kevolution, 
wrote Mr Brown, in 1805 ‘ prepared the minds of our country- 
men to support the principles of religion and loyalty which 
our late Governor General considered it lus most sacred duty 
* to uphold with the weight of lus authority he resolved, to uso 
his own words to make it be seen that the Christian religion 
was the religion of the state and therefore at different times, he 
appeared in his place as chief representative of the British 
nation attended to church by all the oflfioers of Government, to 
gne tha Christian religion the most public marked respect of 
tlie Goiernor of the country And referring to a somewhat 
earlier jienod Claudius Buchanan wrote to a friend in England, 

‘ It heciune fashionable to say that religion was a \ery proper 
tiling that no ci\ili/:e(l state could subsist without it, and it 
was reckojud much ifie same ihintj to praise the French as 
to praise infideliti/ * The Governor General went regularly 
to Church the principal people of the settlement soon followed 
him there and the place, which had once been said to be fit only 
for tlie reception of stable bo}s and low Portuguese, began to 
open its doors wide to the quality, and to require enlargement 
for the accommodation of the people of condition who flocked 
to the temple they had once avoided and the priest they had 
once despised 

Ihobc opening jears of the present century were indeed im 
portant ones m the history of Chnsuamty in the East The 
state of society among our countrymen h|ie wrote Mr Comt, 
in 1800 IS much altered for the bettor withm these few years 
‘ The Marquis Wellesley openly patronised religion whether 
from motives of state policy or not, it is not ours to judge He 
on e\ery possible occasion made moral character a sine gua 
non to lus patronage and sought for men of character from 
^ every quarter to fill offices of trust He avowedly encouraged 
^ and oontnbuted to the translation of the senptures into the 
‘ nau\e languages, and wherever he went paid a strict regard to 

• And LO a thanksgiving sermon preached about the same time (J800) — copies of 
which were distribute throughout the country by order of G< veniment, to the great 
astonishment of the Cotnpany^s servants the sump truth was set forth with still greater 
emj^aaia ** The contest m which our conatry has been so long engaged bath m 
one particular been of essential service to her It has excited greater respect for 
Chnauan institnbons and Christian principles Scepticism and mAdelity are not 

now BO well received in society as tney once were It was formerly thonght a mark 
of superior onderstanding to profess inhdelity iSce S(c 
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' divme worship on the Sunday And Mr Brown has recorded 
a conversation which took place, a short time before, between 
himself and Sir J (D Oyly) which is still more significant 
feir J D by whom I was seated said “It was very true that 
‘ the worst opinion had been formed of us at home and though 
* he had written the truth to his firiends he did not think he 
should be believed prejudices ran so high He then told me 
his own feelings and grateful wonder, on finding the society 
here so highly improved from what he had left it so many 
years before and lurther observed that there was no society 
in England which he had seen more correct in all respects 
He added you have full churches and the most serious arten 
‘ tive audiences I ever saw, and in company I never hear an 
offensive expression I believe there is nothing like^it in any 
part of the world And yet a few years before, Mr Obcck 
when asked by Buchanan if he could produce ten righteous to 
save the city replied that ho was not sure he could produce ten 
but ho thought he could produce five * 

That the ministrations of David Brown and Claudius Bucha 
nan conduced in no small measure to this consolatory change 
It would be rank manifest injustice to those eminent servants of 
God to deny Mr Brown, during a quarter of a century laboured 
With scarcely a week s intermission, lu the same once deserted field 
Other ministers belonged to India — ho was wliollv of Ciileutta 
Here was all his work done here he died hero ho was buried 
By unwearied industry and unfailing zeal — by a steady and 
consistent course of conduct — b> a life of miuistennl activity and 
personal holiness ho achieved more than many who have had 
the advantage of more lustrous talents and more exulted station 
have proved tlicmseVis able to aecom})lish He aiiived la 
India when things were at their worst he lived out a quarter of 
a century pregnant with the most consoling changes and the 
sorrow which was felt for his death and the reverence entertained 
for his memory declare the good part which he had taken in 
bringing them about 

David Brown was the son of a Yorkshire farmer His father 
seems to have designed that he should follow some trade but 
the boy happening to make the acquaintance of a clergvnian 
at Scarborough who discerned his early piet\ and promising 
abilities, was reserved to follow a higher calling This new 
friend took young Brown by the hand, removed him to his own 
residence, imparted to him enough of preparatory education to fit 

• Mr Obeck had been steward id the ftunily of Mr Charles OranL He was 
at the time to which we are referring one of the oldest inhabkauta of Calcutta and 
one of the moat pious men m the city He died m 1 %3 m hia Toth year 
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him to prosecute with advantAge his studies in a public academy 
and then removed him to the grammar school at Hull -which was 
then superintended by Joseph Milner Such acts of beneficence 
are not so common that can allude to them here without 
deploring our inability to record the name of the benefactor 
The biographer of David Brown lends us no assistance He is 
content that the benevolent patron of the farmer s son should 
remain in his pages an anonjmous ‘ stranger 

From the Hull school where young Brown soon won upon 
the affections of his excellent preceptor bo was removed to Mag 
dalen College Cambridge This must have been about the year 
17JS2 — the )ear in which Chailes Simeon was ordained Brown 
appears to have been a frequent attendant at Trinity Church to 
ba\e fomkcd an lutimac-y with the then persecuted preacher 
and subsequently to have entertained some idea of accepting a 
curacy under him But it so happened that he had not very 
long taken Ins degree btforc an aecidentnl circumstance turned 
bis tboiigbts towards Indian labour lhat noble institution 
tlie Aliljtarv Oipluiri Asylum was then in course oi establish 
ment C'aj>tain Kirkpatrick was m England, as the delegate 
of the Bengal a^ln^ and among othei duties entrusted to him 
was that of obtaining the ser\ices of a young clergyman as 
superintendent of the institution A mutual friend intioduced 
Mr Brovn to a Major Mitbhell who recommended him to 
Captain Kirkpatiick as a fit person to fill the appointment 
Alter some doubts and misgiMngs and consultations with hiends 
lie resolved to start for London and at all events to communi 
cate personally with Major Mitehell The result was a visit to 
Captain Kukpatnek and the acceptance of the proffered appoint 
ment * 

Ihe jMilitarv Orphan Society required the services of a clergy 
man and a married man Brown at this time was neither 
But It appeared sufficiently easy to attain to the fnUilracut of 
both conditions Ho received a check however which greatly 
disheartened bim, and for a while dispersed all his visions of an 
Indian minis try The Bishop of London refused to ordain him 
He had known so manv he said ordained ostensibly for colonial 
ministrations who had loitered about London and never made 
their way to the promised field of laboui But what tlie Bishop 
of London refused the Bishop of Llandaff at length consented 
to do Early m 1785 David Brown was orda ned About the 
same time he married 

Ho continued for some months in London waiting for a pas 
sage to Calcutta His circumstances were, at one time, so 
straitened, that ‘he scarcely possessed the means of purchasing 
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food for himself and his young wife The repayment by a 
friend of a tnfling loan, which Brown had made to him some 
time before and since wholly forgotten, was viewed in the light 
of a very God send and acknowledged as such in a devout 
spirit of gratitude and love Wanting money, however, he did 
not want fnends He enjoyed the privilege of fanuhar inter 
course with Cecil and Newton and had he not seen before him 
his appointed work, he might under the ministry of either of 
those two good men have obtamed pleasant and profitable 
employment* * Moneyless friendless healthless and helpless, 
he described himself at this time but friendless he was not and 
there was a very present help in trouble to winch he turned, and 
in tlie verj extremity of his fading fortunes found succour He 
prayed and bis pravers were answered Having applied to the 
Court of Directors foi an advance of money, he received from 
that body three hundred guineas paid his passage money, and 
very soon was fairly on bis wav to India Simeon came from 
Cambridge to see Jiim embark an office of friendship which many 
years afterwards he performed for Martyn and Thomason 

At the closo of the month of No\ ember, 1785, Brown com 
menced his vojage to Calcutta The vessel appears to have been 
constantly m danger from fire, from storms from rocks from 
collisions, from all sorts of bad management The passage was 
altogether very much what a consideration of the time at which 
it was undertaken would lead us to expect — in many respects a 
source of constant pam to a pious minister of the gospel The 
Captain and the Passengers quarrelled with him because he 
would not sing a jolly song and drink hia bottle of claret Some 
argued in support of infidel opinions, some in defence of their 
favorite sins and tjioiigh scr\ice was sometimes performed on 
Sundays, it was always shirked when there was a decent pretext, 
and often when there was none On the 8tli of June 17 HO Mr 
Brown “ landed with his dear family at the Orphan House 
and at once took charge of his appointment 

This appointment he continued to hold until August 1789 
when the management thought fit to dismiss him He had 
been appointed some time before a chaplain on the estab 
lishfneut and the troops in Port Wilham had been placed 
under his care When the Mission Church lu 1787 fell 

• See Mr Brown s Jonraal “ went to Town — called on Mr CecJ Mr C offered to 
make lum lua carate or if I would stay m Eaglaii(l,j)rocure me a very miportaut and 
valuable one namely at Maidley where the pious Fletcher has long been labouring 
The Editor of the Memorial Sketohea adds in a note ^ In a separate memorandum 
of occurrences at this period Mr Brown likevnse menuons a similar offer having been 
made to him by the Re^ John Newton With these honored inends he mamtaujod an 
affectionate correspondeuoe during their lives 
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into the hands of the Sheriff of Calcutta, and was rescued by 
Mr Charles Grant, it was transferred to the hands of three 
trustees — Mr Grant himself^ Mr Chambers and David 
Brown , the latter consenting to take charge of the European 
congregation for a time He continued to discharge the duties 
of all the three offices , but it appeared, and not unreasonably 
to the managers of the orphan institution that they were 
to a larger share of his time and he was called upon to take 
his choice — to abandon either the mission church or the super 
lutendence of the orphan asylum After much thought, much 
prayer, and much council with his friend si, he resolved to cleave 
to his Calcutta congregation He could not persuade himself 
to forsake the Mission Church so the Orphan Institution was 
abandoned 

We have already when briefly sketching the progress of 
Christianity m Calcutta during the concluding years of the 
last centurv, indirectly shown the difficulties with which Mr 
Brown had to contend and the triumph which he achieved 
over them The historr, indeed, of the religious improve 
ment of the European community of Calcutta, during the 
(juarter of a century which followed the transfer of the Mie 
Sion Church to the new Body of Trustees is the history of 
Mr Browns life In the results of his teaching we read the 
career of the man In all otlier respects his life was most 
uneventful Eor five and twenty >ears he was never more than 
once absent from his post, and then but for a brief passage 
up the rner Between Calcutta and Aldeen his life was spent , 
between the Mission and St Johns church his labours were 
divided Having been appointed a presidency chaplain his 
sabbath duties were most onerous Twio^ he officiated, every 
Sunday at the Mission Church once at the cathedral once 
m the fort At one period, he had a school m his own house 
He was a constant attendant at the hospital and the jail, an 
active agent of the Bible and Church Missionary Societies m 
the east and ever zealous m his efforts to promote the trans 
iation of the Scriptures In the religious progress of the 
European community he found his reward He lived to see 
the streets opposite to our churches blocked up with carnages 
and palanquins, and to welcome hundreds of communicants 
to the supper of the Lord He lived to see the manners and 
conversation of those by whom he was surrounded punfied 
and elevated , the doctnnes of his master openly acknowledged m 
word and deed, where once they had been scouted by the one 
and violated by the other And when he died it was m the 
fill! secunty that his mantle had descended to more tiian one 
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who was worthy to wear it — that the field which he had so long 
and diligently cultivated would never be suffered to be over run 
with weeds, for want of laborers to follow his example 

During perhaps, the most important period of his ministry 
— for It was at the \ery turning point of the rehgious fortunes 
of the English in India — Mi Brown enjojed the solid ad\antage 
and the unspeakable comfoit of the support and assistance of 
Claudius Buchanan The son of a Scottish schoolmaster — 
bom and educated in Scotland, and at the early age of fourteen 
appointed private tutor to the sons of a gentleman of fortune — 
tins able and excellent man had been originally designed for 
the Prcsb\terian ministry Ha\ing spent some time at the 
Glasgow uiiueisit} he would there have taken ins degree but 
Imppening to fall in love with a >oung ladv of supcrioi worldly 
station ho conceived tho romantic idea of leaving his native 
country carving out his fortune m foieign lands and return 
mg With wealth and honor to claim the idol ol his youth It 
appears that liis chief stock in trade was a he and aviohn ' With 
the foimer ho deceived his parents with the latter he intended 
to fiddle his way thiough the woild but had scarcely reached 
the bordeis of England before he lepented of hl•^ preposterous 
design His success, as a wandering minstrel was consider 
able but at the best he felt it but a sorrv way of life and if 
he had not been so ovcrwhtluunglv nshimetl of himself ho 
would even then lia\o returned to his Jiouse Bat the die as 
ho said was cast He went on — thoiigli not as a fiddler by 
tho vvay side, swelling with thoughts ol loreign travel Ihose 
visions had passed awav He obtained a passage on boaid a 
collier from North bhields to London and was neailv drowned 
before he reached l\is destination Arriving salelv at last he 
found himself in the great metropolis and there after the 
common fashion of adventurers he was brought to the extremitv 
of wretchedness and want After selling his clothes and his 
books he appeared to be on the very brink of staivation, when 
he obtained employment m an attorney a office and subse 
quently he secured a situation under another solicitor with a 
salary ol forty pounds a year He designed at this time to 
make the law his permanent piofession , and so little was his 
future career foreshadowed in his then way of life that it is 
recorded of him that although he sometimes wanted a dinner 
be had money to spend on theatres, spouting clubs, and other 
public amusements 

A year after the date of his exile from Scotland while leading 
tins unprofitable life Buchanan received intelligence of the 
death of hia father The he, with which he ha*d set out on his 
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journey, was not yet to be suffered to die He wrote to his 
mother soon afterwards from Jliondon, and dated his letter 
firom Florence In the summer of this year (1788) he was 
prostrated by a sever© fever, and whilst on the bed of siokness 
made many wise resolutions to be broken upon his recovery 
He read Homer and Virgil , but neglected his Bible Ocoa 
sionallv he found an hour, snatched from the severe studies 
of the law, to devote to literary pursmts , but none to pious 
meditations His heart was as hard as ever 

In 1790, some higher thoughts and better feelings found 
entrance to that God deserted shnne He saw the sinfulness 
of his way of life as in a glass , he withdrew from evil society , 
he reflected much, read much, prayed much Beneath the 
sanctifying influence of Mr Newtons ministry his deepen 
mg convictions took firm root in his mind He wrote to that 
good man and from the pulpit of St Mary Woolnooth the 
preacher replied to his nameless correspondent The invita 
tion to come unto him was gratefully accepted by the 
heavy laden lawyer s clerk There he found what he had 
long sought — some one to guide him, to instruct The 
old man took him by the hand, became his friend and his 
counsellor and, m a happy hour, recommended him to 
the good offices of one who with the will united the power to 
turn the best gifts of nature and of fortune to account in doing 
the will of his master This was the late Mr Henry Thornton 
a London banker, whose life was mainly spent between his 
office in the city and his vSla on Clapham Common, but whose 
good deeds went forth, in a perenmol stream to the uttermost 
parts of the earth A man of enlarged sympathies, of unbound 
ed charity with the most reverential love o| truth and a sense of 
justice not severe towards others but unstinting m self-eacnfice 
he was for years the centre of that noble group of philanthro 
pists, in which we recoraise the venerable faces of William 
Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, Granville Sharpe, Zachary 
Macaulay Charles Grant, and Lord TeignmontL* In this 
group were men who possessed more brilliant talents, more 
fluent eloquence, moie energy and enthusiasm of character- 
altogether more of that heroic spmt which onginates great 
deeds and courts dangers and pnvations which sets before it some 
great object to be achieved and girds itself up to encounter 
every obstacle strenuous in the purpose to beat them down with 
the strength of an unconquerable will — but in Henry Thornton 

* The two last had not retamed to Eaglaail at the tuneofBochanaaaflntuitrodaotioB 
to Henry Thornton. «Wben tiiey amTod diey pitched their tents at the extreme oor 
nnw of Clqiham Commoau 
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there was that which residered him the ally, the counsellor, the 
friend of all With the strongest sense to advise, the most 
unfailing g^erosity to aid, and the kindheat sympathy to 
encourage, he promoted every good work , he ralhed around him 
the friends of humanity, and from his villa on Clapham Common 
went forth many a great scheme for the rehef of his sotfrnng, 
and the evangelization of his benighted fellow men in all parts 
of the world , and whilst he was ever ready to promote these 
great and comprehensive schemes, his mdividual chanties, often 
noislessly secretly admimstered, brightened up many a dreamy 
hearthaad infused new vigourmto many a drooping soul He gave 
not by hundreds, but by thousands , and how well and wisely his 
wealth was distnbuted the memoirs which we have consulted 
m the preparation of this article, with scarcely an txceplion, 
declare 

To Claudius Buchanan he was indeed a friend He sent 
the young Scotchman to Oambndge Out of his abundance be 
supplied funds to one who was worthy of such patronage 
Buchanan paid back the money which was thus generously ad 
vanoed Out of hia first savings, he remitted to Henry Thom 
ton the four hundred pounds which had been spent upon his 
college education Nor did he stop here In grateful remem 
branoe of the aid, which he bad derived from one wealthier 
than himself, he placed a sum of money at the disposal conjoint 
ly of Mr Newton, Br Milner, and Henry Thornton, to educate 
for the ministry any young man whom they might think fit to 
select * 

At Michaelmas, 1791, Claudius Buchanan entered Queen s 
College, Cambridge He was regular in his habits and indefati 
gable m his studies ^ He kept but little company and the few 
whose society he sought were men of approved godliness 
Among these was Charles Simeon In addition, says his 
biographer, “ to the society which has been just mentioned, 
^ Mr Buchanan was mvited to spend an hour on Sunday even 

* mgs at the rooms of one excellent person, who has been 

* distinguished durmg many years for his active and zealous sup 
port of religion m Oambndge, and to whom a numerous body 

' of clencal and other students have been successively mdebted 
' for the most important instruction and encouragement durmg 
" their academical progress Of the kindness of this gentleman 
and of the benefit which he denved from his conversation 

* and example, Mr Buchanan wrote to more IhEui one of 

* his friends in terms of the highest respect and grab 

‘ tude Why the name of this “ excellent person should 
be so studiously suppressed we can not even conjecture 
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Why should not Mr Simeon s namS take its proper place m 
the biography Olaudms Bachanan ? 

Oreat as were his abilities and assidaous as was his attentioii 
to his studies, he took no University honors There were those 
who thought that he might, had he so willed it, have taken 
the highest This, however, he always denied “ I^iOS©' "Who 
think he said, “that I might have been Senior Wrangler are 
not well informed There are few instances, I beheve, of any 
persons arriving at this eminence who had not studied mathe 
matios before they went to Cambridge * Honors, though not 
the highest, ttere within his reach, but he seems to have had no 
academical ambition Perhaps, the warnings and admonitions 
ef his venerable friend, Mr Newton, may have deterred him 
from a ooafliot which is not without its snares He did not des 
pise human learning but be entered with chastened ardour upon 
the pursuit Other objects had been set before him It was 
not to obtain a name but to prepare himself for the ministry 
that he had entered the gates of the Umversity And by much 
prayer much self discipline much searching of the scriptures, 
much converse with holy men, he had prepared himself for the 
great race which providence had so significantly ordained him 
to run 

The first idea of Indian labour seems to have been suggestecl 
to him whilst yet an undergraduate, by Mr Newton “I decline 
giving any opinion was his answer but he added m all humi 
lity — “ It 18 with great pj^asure I submit this matter to the 
determination of yourself, Mr Thornton and Mr Grant All I 
wish to ascertain is the will of God And again, m another 
letter ‘ I am equally ready to preach the Gospel m the next 
“ village or at the ends of the earth His fnends decided the 
matter for him Mr Grant was by this time, in the East Indid 
Direction He had the power and the will to Serve Buchanan , 
and early in 1790 a chaplaincy was presented by him to the 
young minister “ On the 8d of July, he preached for Mr 
Newton at St Mary Woolnoth Strange, indeed, must have 
been the sensations with which he ascended that pulpit, t6 which 
years before he had turned his straining eyes, and from which 
bad come forth the announcement — the invitation, which was the 
settling point of his religious career Little could the lawyers 
clerk have dreamt that one day he would himself be uttering 
Gospel truths from that very spot which seemed to him radiant 
with glory and instmct with inspiration — not to be proftmed by 
unhallowed footsteps and scarcely to be gazed at by anweiled eyes 

* A fcw rent Henry laded enoUiex to the “ fnr iottaMes” tai on 

reeord. 
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On the 80th of that month of July, 1706, Bnohanan embark 
ed for India Of his voyage no parUouli^ remain On the 
10th of March, 1797, he landed at Calcutta Mj Brown, to 
whom he was the bearer of a letter of introductioD, received him 
with a hospitahty which would have been equally extended to 
him had he earned no such recommendation His residence in 
Calcutta was but brief, for shortly after his amval he was 
appointed military chaplain at Bairaokpore 

Here a great disappointment awaited him The appointment 
he held was in one respect, at least, a sinecure there was no 
church and there was no congregation Divine service was never 
performed “ Barrackpore, he wrote soon after his amval 

has been called the Montpelier of India Here I enjoy every 
‘ thing that can minister to comfort or elegance, except society , 

* we have society too, but it is only polite society There are not 
' many here, I fear, whose hearts are awakened to the love of 

virtue and truth Nevertheless I possess two companions of 
‘ inestimable value I mean those two books which are wntten 
" by the finger of God, the book of God s tuorcf and the book of 
‘ God s tffor^s These are treasures which are inexhaustible, 

* and which afford me in my retirement pleasure, company and 
‘ comfort — Contrast this with the complaint made, nearly half 
d century afterwards, by Mr Ackland, that he could obtain no 
books, and was compelled to resort to horse breaking when his 
doctor told him that mental employment was necessary to 
health 

The spmt of Claudius Buchanan was severely tried He bad 
believed that a wide field of utihty had been opened to him — 
that his zeal and devotion were about to be put to the test, his 
energies called forth, his abilities proved by circumstances at 
once novel and inspinting Instead of this he found himself 
thrown into the midst of uncongemal society, drawing a good 
salary from Government, dicing little or nothing for it pining in 
dreary inactivity, his energies running to waste — ^his mission 
shown to be no more than a mission to drowse away life on a 
salary of twelve hundred a year Another tnal was soon to be 
added to the pile His friends in England began to mistrust 
him — to feel and indeed to express some disappomtment They 
expected that he would do so much , they could not hear that 
he was doing anything There were those who understood his posi 
tion too well to blame him for that which was only his calamity , 
but others had a vague sort of idea that he had gone out to 
preach the Gospel to the Heathen, and that tidmgs ought to have 
reached England of conversions on a grand scale It was 
simply Buchanan s duty to obey orders , to bury the Company s 
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olBoers when they died, to marry them when they tamed their 
thoughts tovrards marriage (which was not very often m those 
days) and to baptize their Christian children The only work 
that he could add to this was the study of the scnptures and 
the Native languages, hoping one day to turn his acq^uirements 
to good account It was, we repeat, a sore tnal , but what could 
Buchanan do? ** I suffered, he wrote to Mr Grant m 1798, 
' a long struggle before I could resign myself passively to my 
unexpected destination But the struggle is now over , and I 
^ view myself as one who has nm his race , to whom httle more 
‘ IS left to do I have known some, who in such a case would 

* have extricated themelves with violence and sought a new for 
' tune in the Gospel But it will require a very evident inter 

‘ posiuom of God indeed to bnng me out of this Egypt, now 
' that he has placed me in it I shall esteem myself highly 
favored if I be enabled to pass my days in it with a pure con 

* science, endeavounng to do a little where much can not be 

* done — The language this of deep despondency — probably the 
result of failing health He had suffered from severe attacks of fever 
and was afflicted by a disorder of the chest “ I have now, he 
wrote to Mr Newton, * been a year and a half in India, and 
have not yet engaged m the minwtry and I know not when I 
shall At present indeed, I should scarcely ho able were I 
called to it But better times were in store for him 

In 1799, Buchanan was united in marriage to Miss Whish, 
the daughter of a Suffolk clergyman — a young lady of amiable 
temper, gentle manners, and lie soundest Christian pnnciples 
imbibed in the early youth and since chenshed upon conviction 
Here at least was an addition to hia stock of happiness I For 
some time he continued to reside at Barra(jJrpore, doing occasion 
al duty in Calcutta “ My pubho nmustrations, he wrote to 
Henry Thornton m 1800 “ have been rare , but perhaps not so 
‘ rare as from my situation might be expected Of the three 

* years, I have been in India, including the number of times I 

* have officiated at the hospital in Calcutta, and in my own house 
' at Barrackpore, I have preached on an average once a fort 

‘ night But soon other duties were assigned to him Lord 
Mornmgton had conceived the design of that noble institution, 
the College of Fort Wilham Mr Buchanan was desired to 
draw out a sketch of the constitution of the College, and to pre 
pare a justificatory minute In the month of August 1800, the 
college was formally established, Mr Brown was soon afterwards 
appomted Provost, Mr Buchanai) Vice Provost and Classical 
Professor 

We have alxe&dy wntten so much on the subject of the College 
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of Fort William, that we may assume the reader s acquaintance 
with the history of its institutaon, and of its subsequent snppres 
non, or rather mutilaaon, by the Court of Directors * From 
Buchanan s letters to his friends in England, despatched about 
this time, we ^ther a few mterestiug particulars of ^e state of the 
Church in Ceacutta, at the commencement of the present century 
'‘Both the churches,’ he wrote to Mr Grant in 1801, “are 
‘ generally full, particularly m the cold weather The College 
‘ chapel has punkas which will probably draw a great number 
‘ of the towns people during the hot season Lord Wellesley 
‘ has fitted up a pew for himself in chapel And again, “ Lord 

* W haef had serious thoughts of building a larger church 
‘ But the college institution has deranged his plans a little 
‘ If you can not give ns a new church at present, * we shall 

thank you for a clock and bell , and also for a singing man 
‘ and organist The chanty bovs sing in the two churches 
and in the college chapel every Sunday And there are organs 
‘ in each, but only one organist Sir Aliired Clarke has 

just left us He is entitled to the thanks of your court for 
‘ his attention to divme service, and forthe general good example 
he has set to your settlement here t And later in the same year 
he writes to the same excellent naember of the Court of Directors 
‘ Our Church continues in much the same state in which I described 

* It to be m my last We have hod an addition of some communi 
cants, principally from college The Church thins a little 

‘ always in the hot months of May and June Lord W has 
‘ proposed to use punkas and tatties , and it is probable that 
‘ we shall have recourse to them next season In the following 
year writing an apology for infrequency of correspondence he 
sajs — ‘ I have less tvne now than ever The chief labour of 

* the churches is devolving fast upon me My religious cor 

‘ respondence in India is greater than at any former time The 
' whole direction of the college is with me , every paper is 
drawn up by me , and everythmg that is printed is revised by 
" me In addition to this, I give Greek and Latin lectures four 
‘ times a week And again early in the same year, ‘ Our 
‘ churches during this cold season are more crowded than 1 
‘ ever saw them before Even on Wednesday evemng there are 

* a great number, and good is done Some of the students 
' attend on that evening Their presence warms the heart of 

♦ S«e Art in No IX* *<Tbe CoUm of Fort WilliMn" The arttole m No. Vt 
en Uie early period of Oorenunent Education m Bengal," may also be adrautage 
ously oonanlted. 

^ And m another letter it is set doim-’*'^ General Lake is just kmred He and his 
ramilr were at Chnrdi yeaterclay " 
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‘ old Mr Obeck * How would Mr Grant rejoioe, "he iom© 

* tunes says, ‘ to see these things. The pillars are remoyed and 
' a number cf additional seats made, to accommodate the many 

* who come 

And &om that time, every year saw a more numerous attend 
auce m our churches, and a more devout spint pervading the 
congregations In 1806, Buchanan wrote, “We have had 
‘ Divine service at the Mission Ohorch lately for the settlement 
' The punkas make it very pleasant but it was found to be 
' too small for the auditory , many families going away every 

* Simday morning, seats being m general occupied an hour 

* before service , and to this he adds as another evidence of 
the progress of vital religion among the European inhabitants 
of Calcutta “ The demand for religious books, particularly 

of evangelical principles has been very great these two last 
years Messrs Dnng told me they bad sold an investment 
‘ of fifty Bvo Bibles in the course of three months And in 
other letters, wntten about the same time he thus describes his 
congregations — “ On account of the increase of our congre 
‘ gations we are about to have two morning services on Sunday 
the first at seven o clock in the Old Church, and the second at 
the usual hour of ten at the new This is very agreeable to a 
great mmonty Only Mr Brown and myself wdl ofiBciate at 
3ie Old Church We shall of course (at least I shall) contmue 

* to officiate as usual at the new 

* * # lit « 

We have some of all sects in our congregations, Presbyten 
‘ ans, Independants, Baptists, Armenians, Greeks, and Nesto 
nans And some of these are of my audience at the 
‘ Enghsh Church But a name, or a is never men 
" tioned from the pulpit, and thus the word preached 
becomes profitable to all Even among the 

■wnters in the college there are Pre^ytenans, Independants, 
‘ and Methodists Their chief difficulty at first is from the 
ceremonies of the English church, winch few of them ever 

* witnessed till they came here I must he down a while and 

* dictate to an amanuensis, for it is very hot The thermometer 
‘ 18 to day near 110 

In the not weather of this year (1805,) the feihng health of 
Mr Buchanan rendered it necessary that he should determine 
on a bnef cessation of labour — a brief absence from the enervat 
mg exhausting climate which bad so reduced his strength and 
diminished his activity A visit to the Malabar coast was ac 
cordingly planned , but before it could be put in execution, an 
alarming accession of illness brought the invalid down to die 
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very brink of the grave The hour of deadi seemed to be at 
bend Bachanan himself, assured that his earthly race was run, 
sent for his fnend and colleague, David Brown, resigned into 
his bands all bis worldly affiurs, commended wife and children 
to his care, ran over the history of his past life, spoke of the 
interpositions of an especial providence discernible in it, said 
that he was ready, nay eager to depart, and gave directions 
about his funeral, his monument, and his funeral sermon In this 
trying hour did he exlubit the utmost tranquillity of mind and 
an assured belief of his acceptance through die merits of Jesus 
Christ In “ a humble, submissive, patient and fervent spint 
he gave himself up to prayer — but not his alone were the sup 
plications which then ascended to Heaven Other prayers were 
offered up in faith — pther prayers were blessed to the supplicants 
— and Claudius Buchanan, almost by a miracle, rose up from the 
bed of death 

The fever left him In the steamy month of September, he 
was removed from Calcutta to Barrackpore and thence to Suk 
sagur Here a new trial awaited him He received intelligence 
of the death of his wife, on board the vessel which was to have 
conveyed her to England “ I am now a desolate old man, he 
wrote, though ^oungin years But my path will, I doubt not, 
be made “ clear as the noon day Resigned to his hard lot, 
he turned his thoughts into new channels, and never was his 
mind more busy with great projects than during this season of 
affliction “ My chief solace, he wrote, is m a mmd constantly 
occupied , and this is the greatest temporal blessing I can ©x 
pect even to the end * To Mr Grant be wrote to recommence 
the enforcement of certain regulations for the better government 
of wnters and codecs on board ship and to tlie Archbishop of 
Canterbury he despatched a lengthy and elaborate epistle on the 
religious prospects of Hindustan and the necessity of an epis 
copal establishment for India — tlie darling project of Buchanan s 
life He did not labour for himself, but there were those who 
hoped and expected to see m him the first Bishop consecrated 
to the Indian church ** I must inform you, he wrote to Mr 
Grant early in 1800, that since my late illness I am become 

* The maoifeetations of genuine sorrow are so Tarionaly shiu^ br indmdual 
character that it would auigae little ohantj in ns and indeed but a nmitea knowledro 
of humanity if we were to say more than that the following words which we find in me 
same letter, grate somewhat harshly on our own feelmn whilst 1 was mas enga^ 

(in the study of the Sjjnac language) the news of Mrs Buchanan s death amved I 
found some eonsolatioQ m writing a few lutes to her memory to me Hebrew Syriac 
Greek and Latm languages, which I inscribed on a leaf of her own Bible~>&e best 
* monument that I could erect for the body was boned in the deep. This is the ^ 
dantic side of sonow, but all we wish to say about it is that we lutre no synqtamy with 
Bttob polyglot woe. 
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* infirm in body and in mind and I am scarcely fit for those 
‘ pabho duties in this plaoe -which require the heart of a hon and 
‘ a countenance of brass I trust my excursion to the Deccan, 
‘ -which I meditate next month will be beneficial to me 

‘ As to returning (to England) in order to receive episcopal dig 

* nity my soul sinks at the thought of it I trust my lines 
‘ will rather be cast in a curacy Plaoe the mitre on any head 
‘ Never fear it will do good among the Hindus A spiritual 

* bishop -will appear in due time ' The prophecy has been ac 
complished 

Repeated attacks of fever and ague, and some difficulty m 
handing over his several appointments, detained him for some 
time in Bengal, and it was not until the beginning of May that he 
was enabled to commence his voyage to the south ward “ The 
principal objects of this tour he subsequently wrote in his 
Chrtstuin Researches, ‘ were to investigate the state of super 
stition at the most celebrated temples of the Hindus to 
examine the churches and hbraries of the Romish, Syrian, 
and Protestant Chnstians to ascertain the present state 
‘ and recent history of the eastern Jews, and to discover what 

* persons might be fit instruments for the promotion of learning 
m their respective countries, and for maintaining a future 
correspondence on the subject of disseminating the scriptures 

* in India With this great design occupying his thoughts, 
Buchanan set out on his voyage along the coast At the Sand 
heads the vessel in which he sailed, passed within sight of ano- 
ther then steering towards the mouth of the nver It was one 
of an outward bound fleet and it bore the name of the Umon 
on its stern Among the passengers in that vessel was a young 
man of whose great talents and signal piety^uchanan had heard 
much from Mr Charles Grant, and whom he now yearned to em 
brace as a ihend a brother, and associate 

The son of a sejf taught Comish *miner who had raised 
himself to a seat m a merchants office Henry Martyn had 
passed through the grammar school of Truro with the oharac 
ter rather of a docile than of a studious boy Quiet and mof 
feiiBive, of dehcate frame and retiring habits, he had paid the 
common penalty of the gentleness which does not resort to, and 
the weakness which cannot resist, injustice To his master he 
had recommended himself by the quickness of his parts and the 
sobnety of his disposition , but thus early he had given no 
sign of the bnlliant talents which distanced all competitors at 
Oambndge, and the energy of character which supported him 
throughout so great Inals in the eastern world Unsuceesaful, 
at the boyish age* of fifteen, in an effort to obtain a scholar-ship 
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At Oxford he had returned to the Truro GTammar school, and 
directed his thoughts towards the sister university Two years 
after the Oxford fulure, he was entered at St John s Cambridge 
but so httle was he aware of his own capacity for the exact sciences 
that he commenced hia academical career by committing to me 
mory the problems of Euchd as lessons which he could not 
understand Such was the inauspicious dawn of his Cambridge 
life but before he had completed his twentietli year he had at 
tamed the highest University honors No man ever wore them 
more meekly Senior wrangler of his year, he felt the emptiness 
of the distinction In bis own words he had but ^ grasped a 
shadow 

Hjs talents were of a remarkable order He seems to have 
combined, in an extraordinary degree the imagmativenoss of the 
poet with the exactness of the man of science Intellectual 
eminence he had attained Social eminence was within his reach 
But he had no such aspirations The promptings of worldly 
ambition never disturbed the serenity of his mind Human 
learning and earthly fame appeared before him as mere baubles 
New desires had sprung up m his heart — new thoughts were busy 
in his brain Another path was opening out before him — ano 
ther hand was beckoning to him, other voices were making 
music in his ears 

He was one of those students who attracted in the first in 
stance by mere cnnositv to Irmity Church listened with deep 
attention to the Gospel truths there uttered by Charles Simeon 
He was one of those who in due time became constant atttn 
dants at Mr Simeons rooms on those ever remembered social 
occasions, when ho mustered his young friends around lura en 

? Hired into their waiits, and gave them the counsel they needed 
n the young student of St Johns, Simeon soon discerned the 
bnlliant talents and the apostolic character which we now con 
template with so much ifiterest and veneration Loving Marty n 
as a son, he was soon enabled to testify the genuineness of his 
affection by appointing him curate of Trinity Church * In 
October, 1803 Mortvn was ordained And how truly may it be 
said that no man ever entered upon his ministerial career with 
a more solemn sense of the responsibilities he had undertaken 
with his ordination vows — a moie holy desire to render himself 
worthy of the honor and the trust that had devolved upon him 

• In luooession to Mr Sowerby— «nother Muior wrangler wbo had ahortly before 
died of oojuompuon. Mr Tboroason was, at this Ume, an associate mhis ministenal 
duties of Mr Simeon What, says the biographer of the latter ** mast have been 
Mr Simeons ooosolationa m the minieUy at this Mnod eiyoymg as he now did the 
rare privilege of the devoted aflbetion and lATaltt^le co-opa:atfi>u of two such frienda 

aa Tliofuaaou and Martju 
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It would seem that he had already detemuned to devote him 
self to missionary work The great outline of an undetailed 
scheme of action had been grasped with the tenacity of an un 
alterable resolution He was called to preach the gospel to the 
heathen It was whilst listening to a sermon by Mr Simeon, in 
which were set forth m impressive language the immense bless 
mgs which hadflovsed from the eDdea\ours of a single labourer* 
in the vinevard that his thoughts had leaped up to embrace 
the grand idea of a missionary sacnfice t In his study it had 
gathered strength and significance Pondered o\eT prajed over 
wept over it had swelled into the one desire of bis soul He 
read with ecstasy the outpourings of David Bramerd s saint like 
spirit and felt his heart knit to the dear man, rejoicing in the 
thought ol» meeting him in heaven His imagination traversed 
the burning sands and confronted the fiery skies of the eastern 
world He saw before him might) victories to bo achieved o\er 
Ignorance and superstition — hut he saw with equal distinctness 
lilt cost at ^^hRh thov must be pmdinsed not the penis and 
pi nations — these he disregarded — but the severance of ties which 
inlatiugii htart ol no common Uuderncss hound him to his 
own natnc Lngland He had a btlcvod sister — and there was 
on< sidl dearer to linn than a sister The sacrifice was great 
hut lu was jirc pared to make it — prepared to leave Uis family his 
friends Ins bcLrothtd and perhaps, for ever 

With ft chugs most cheqiieied but honorable in their varying 
shajits alike to tlic man niid tlio chnstian, Henry Martyn turn 
< d iiib back upon Cambridge A chaplamc) had been procured 
fui liirn in tbc sort ice of the East India Company — from the same 
hource as that which had supplied Buchanan with his credentials, 
the discriminating benevolence of Mr Charles (jrant In the 
summer of IHO j he prepared to embark Mr himeon met him 
ut Portsmouth and accompanied him to the vessel remaining 

That Biijglc lalMJrtr was Dr Carey — rhtrum et leneraltU nomen 

+ h j 3 nol for 111 to call tlje attenhon of our onliuarjr readers to the fact that Henry 
Martjii like Brown and itiuhnunii like rhomason hu I Come was a Chttplain on tbs 
e laWi'diment— and in no ariepteil sense of die word a Missionary It was not bii 
Mirsku lo preach Uie gospel to die nentheii— bni to iH'jfojin t Lurch smioe in the 
presence of the Coinpsijy s servants to murr) them, to bury Uieiri and to baptise their 
cbdtlreii Of this we sav our ordiiiarj readeis are as well aware as ourselves But 
cliiince re oilers we inav hare m h iirope iffooiaui >r foi-getful of the fact. The error 
which oasigus to Martju the iharacler of an ordinarv niissinnary recently been 
lu some mesMir eulorsei an I per^wtuoted by the biograp’ n of Mr Simeon who 
writes the deeplv chenbhed desires >f hi« ( Mariyt a) soul were at length gratihed by 
mt\ appoinlmenl Ut ifuaiontirif labour in India. Martyn s own biographer mdeetC 
sevs ^ God, n bo has amiointed different or lera and degrees In bis Chareb and who 
assigns to all liie loembers of it their respective statious was at tins time pleased by 
the AlmiKhty and gnicioiu mfluence < f hib Sj inl Ui < all Uw sal Jeet of this memoir to 
a work detuauding ihe ftiost punful sacrihees an 1 tlie inosl srdnuus exertioui — that oj 
a C^nstujH Mum mr^ 
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some days on boards sustAimng his young fhend with kind words 
and wise counsels, preaching to the passengers and sailors, 
:fixmg the attention oi all and touching hearts of some On 
the i7th of July, the two fhends parted for ever It was a bitter 
moment when Henry Martyn awoke, next morning, to find him 
self alone on the great waters * My feehngs, he wrote, “were 
' those of a man who should suddenly be told that every fnend 
‘ he had in the world was dead It was only by prayer for them 
* that I could be comforted 

The vessel was detained, for some weeks, off Falmouth New 
excitements, new trials, new joys, new sorrows were now unex 
pectedly opened out before him The temptation was not to be 
resisted he went on shore He knew what it would cost him 
Ho knew how great the agony of that fresh divulsion of the closing 
wounds of his lacerated heart Who would not have done as ho 
did — snatched a few bnef hours of enjoyment even at the cost of 
such after pangs He sate beside hia betrothed again * Forgetful 

* Henrr Martyn s Biographer has shadowed forth the individuality of this yonng 
person with an indistinctness which we cannot snppose to be accidental She was a 
Miss Grenfell In the following extract from one of Simeon s letters m his recently 
published life we catch a glimpse of the troths — 

** With her mothers leave Miss O accompanied ns to Col Sandy's when I bad 
much conversation with her on Mr Martyn s affair She stated to me all the obstacles 
to Ills proposals first her health second, the mdeUoacy of her going oat to India 
alone on such an errand third licr former engagement with another person which bad 
indeed been broken off and be bad actually gone up to London two yean ago to be 
nanried to another woman bat as he was nmnarried it seemed an obstacle m her 
mind fourfii the certainty that her mother would never consent to it. On these points 
1 observed that 1 thought the last was the only one that was in surmoun table for that 
first, India often agreed best with persons of m delieate cozutitation e g Mr Martyn 
himself and Mr Brown Second ft u common for ladies to go out thither without any 
previoos oonnexion how much more therefore might oue go out with a connexion 
mready formed Were this the only difficulty I engaged wiUi the help of Mr Cnuit 
ami Mr Parry that she sbfpld go under such protection as sbonid obviate ah difflcnl 
ties upon this bead Third the step taken by the other person bad Mt her at perfect 
liberty Fourth the consent of her mother was mdispensable and as that appeared 
impossible the matter might b« committed to Qod m urn way If her mother of her 
own accord sbonld express regrvt that the connexion Lad been prevented from an 
idea of her being irreoonoiliably averse to it, and that she would not sund m the way 
of her daughter s wuhes this should be considered as a direction from Qod ro answer 
to her prayers and I should mstantly he apprised of jt by her in order to common i 
oats it to Mr M In thu she perfectU/ agreed I told her however that 1 would mention 
nothing of Uus to Mr M bnause it would only tend to keep him m paiufril suspense 
Thosme matter is entirely set aside, unless God by a speeiu mterposition of his Pm- 
videnoe (L e. by taking away her mother or over rulmg her mind contrary to all rea 
sonable expectation to approve of it,) mark his own will respecting it — This was 
written shortly after Martyn s departure The picture is not so agreeable one To 
many it u simply that of a prudent, caloulatmg mother 

Old and formal fitted to her petty part. 

With a little hoard of maxims preachmg down a daughtei'e heart 

But the truth we fear u not to be disguised that dau^tw’s heart required little 
preaching down 6he did not love Henry Martym Love never deals m reasona after 
&ie fa^on In all probability her heart had never whoUv given up its old idol Per 
htpa, when she first listened to Martyn s addresses, she thonght herself stronger than 
abe really was, and anbaeqnentlj discorend her mistake. Let itb man ever trust to sacb 
appearances. 
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of the past, regardless of the future, he gave himself up to the 
happiness of the present hour But the dream was soon dis 
solved A sudden summons to rejoin his ship called him back 
to the dreary reahty of actual life With all speed he humed to 
Falmouth, and again, in solitude of heart, sinking beneath the 
burden of his sorrows, he looked out over the wild waters, and 
called on God to comfort his soul 

The agony he endured was excessive He seemed as one 
sinking m deep mire, where there was no standing — as one who 
had come into deep waters, where the floods were over flowing 
him He wept and groaned till he was weary of Ins crying , till 
hiB tJiroat was dried, and his eyes failed him We must know 
the nature of the man to appreciate his sufferings A strange, 
sensiuve being — all nerve^yf&B this young Cormsh pnest Irn 
table and impulsive, of varying moods, sometimes eager and san 
guine at others despainng and dejected, he was wrenched and 
tom by gusts of passion winch seemed almost to threaten his 
existence His health was delicate and he had over worked him 
self He seemed to be always in an extreme state of tension 
vibrating to the slightest touch Hia soul never rested Ever 
alive with emotion, trembling witli deep joy or deeper sorrow, 
with wild hope or profound despair he should have had the 
frame of a giant to sustam the shocks of so tempestuous a spirit 
But his ph\sical organisation was of the most delicate kind, hia 
body was feeble ana diseased Much, indeed that was strange 
and unaccountable in his character may be attributed to physical 
organisation his irritabihty, at one time so extreme, that the 
life of a friend was endangered by an attack which )oungMartyn 
made upon him with a knife — his dreadful fits of despondency, 
which at times almost seemed to threaten his reason — were but 
so many indications of the constant presence of disease But 
for the saving influence of Christianity it is probable that the 
curse of madness would have descended upon him That in 
fluence made him a hero — a martyr The Christian character 
has never, in these later days, worn a more heroic aspect He 
had the courage to do and to endure all things , he was the true 
soldier of the cross ‘ From the day on which, from the deck of 
the Umon^ he gazed for the last time, with swimming eyes, on 
the dim outline of St Michael s Mount and St Hilary s Spire, 
to that hour when he sate in the Armeniau orchard, and thought 
with sweet comfort of God, in solitude his company, his friend 
and hiB comforter, his life was one long season of self sa 
cnfice — of self sacrifice mighty in the struggle between the 
strength of his earthly affections and the intensity of his yearn 
mgs after the *pure spiritual state The subjugation of the 
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human heart was finally accomplished — but what it cost him who 
can tell ? 

The VO) ago to India was a long and tedious one to Martyn it 
was inexpressibly painful For weeks and weeks he had not 
even the consolation of that sense of progress which has always 
an cxliilarating influence on the mind At last the fleet began 
to make some way Rising from the deptlis of despondency m 
whicli he had been sunk Martyn began to bestir himself He 
saw that there was work to be done and he flung himself upon 
It with a whole hearted energy which we admire whilst we de 
pi ore Tilt truth must bo told — nay, we have already told it 
Martyn lacked judgment and discretion he lacked kindliness 
not of heart but o( manner He wept for the sinners by whom 
he was BLirroiinded byt he did not weep with them -The ear 
ncstiJtss — alrao'jt tlio ferocity with which he preached against 
llic companions of his voyage exasperated rather than alarmed 
Ins hearers * Some asailed him with bitterness — some with 
ridieiile It was a furlure to be utterly deplored 

On tlie western bunk of the Hoogly not far from the settle 
mont of Serampon where m those dajs toiled with unintcrmit 
ting energ), regardless alike of the frowns of Go-vernment and 
tlie npath) of the people, those eminent sotn ants of God Carey 
Mursliman and Ward stood a Gurdeii house in which there 
dwelt tlie \en< ruble ministir David Rrown At no great d is 
tonoe flora tins house a deserted idol temjile on the banks of 
the ii\cr, stands out shadow v and grand against the setting sun 
It had once he< n the temple of Uadbu Bullub — an eminent 
shrine in its da\ not wholly umemneeted with pseudo miraculous 
nssoeiatiuns f but tlie cncioachmcnts of the Hoogly had drnen 
the idol to seek u rci^ideiiee further inland and tlie once sacred 
abode Jiad been given up to the profaning hands of the stranger 


• Siinron at the outset of Ins' career liiul eiTe<l in the same iiionner os his ilia 
eiplt Out Ills mon. nmturcdjud^neiit had poiutol out the danger of this iiitcmi>eriiii( e 
1 ani Arrived At a tune of life he wrote lu lsl7 when my views of early habits 

S articularly in relation to the miniHtry an. grtatlv ehunged I see mam tilings m a 
itTcrent light from what I once did sut-h as the be ant) of orler of regularity and 
the wisiloin of seeking to win souls bv kindness ratlier tlian to ronvert tliem by 
harahneas uid whAt I once railed tidelitv 1 a Inure more Cie idea which I once had 
of our blessed Lards spirit aud niiaisiry \ud ngam wnuiig to a ilergMnau of 
whom it was reported that his style was uuuecessarilv harsh and oRensne he ob 
served — It la not by coarseness of expression or seventy of manner tliat we are 
to am souls but bv speaking tlie truth m love And again a short time afterwards 
he thus remonstrated with aunihei who liad the same tasb f »r strung preachmg “ yVhat 
IS your object ? Is it to wm souls? If ube how are junto set about it? by exciung 
all maimer of prqudices and drniug people from tlie church How did on r Lora 
ace He snake tlie words in parables a» men trere ahie to he ir il How did St Paul 
act * He fed the babes with milk and not with strong meat 

e may here not unfitly refer the reader to V ol IV S) of this Journal Art 

" Bight Bai^ of the Hoogty for some mterestiug legendary lore 
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Dayid Brown bought it, as a mass of bnck and plaster and 
turned it into a bun^ow Being a hospitable man, in the true 
spirit of Cbnstian hospitahty the number of hia guests often 
outgrew the dimensions of the Aldeen house and the idol 
temple soon grew into a supplementary place of reception 
Here Henry Martyn was presently located as the honored guest 
of David Brown and here, before many weeks had passed, he 
was joined by Daniel Come 

Martyn s first public discourse delivered at the new church of 
Calcutta produced no little sensation It was one of those bold, 
uncompromising sermons which had so exasperated his audi 
tors on board the Union Here ho not only gave offence to his 
congregation but drew down upon himself the enmity of some 
of his brother chaplains His doctnnes ^id not consort with 
their notions, so the> picuthod at and against him They 
pronounced his discourse a rhapsody — a mystery said that he 
would drive men to despair — desuoy their hopes of salvation — 
and spetdilv empty the church All this was gall and worm 
wood to jioor AlartMi but tlicre was boundless comfort m the 
conviction tliat God was on his side Right or wrong, Martyn 
was alwavs sure of this What he did was done at immense 
sncrihce of self Ho ma) have had subsequent misgivings but 
he ever acted in all smeenty according to the light that was m 
him at the time 

These unseemly pulpit contentions were not new to the settle 
raent Brown and Buchanan had been preached at in the same 
manner Lord Valentia alluding to a time prior to tho arrival 
of Martin observes ‘It will hardly be believed that in this 
‘ splendid city the head of a mighty Christian empire there is 
onh one church of the establishment oflitho mother country 
and that by no means conspicuous cither for size or orna 
ment It is also romarkablt that all British India does not 
afford one episcopal sec while that advantage has been granted 
‘ to the province of Canada vet it is certain that from the 
remoteness of the country and the peculiar temptations to 
which the freedom of manners exposes the clergy, immediate 
Episcopal euperintendance cun no whore be more requisite 
From the want of this it is painful to observe, that the charac 
‘ ters of too many of that order are by no means creditable to 
‘ the doctnnes they profess which, together with the unedifying 
contests that prevail among them even from the pulpit, tend to 
‘ lower the rebgion and its followers, in the eyes of the natives 
of every descnption If there be any plan for concihatmg the 
‘ minds of the patives to Christianity, it is so manifestly essen 
tial that It should appear to them m a respectable form at the 
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' seat of Goverament, that I prosume all parUes mil allow, that 
' the fine Bfcep should be to plaoe it there upon a proper footing 
It appears that Brown and Buchanan had offended by offering 
strong meat to their congregations The former, we are 
assured did it very sparingly , and not before he had long fed 
his people with ** milk Henry Martyn seems, in some degree, 
to have been persuaded that there might be wisdom in moderat 
ing his fiery zeal Come, on his arrival found that a ** great 
opposition was raised against Martyn, and the principles he 
preached * but adds soon afterwards, Martyn preached from 
Eom III 21 — 28 the most impressive and best composition 
I ever beard The disposition of love and good will which 
appeared in him must have had great effect and the calmness 
end firmness with which he spoke raised in me great wonder 
May God grant a blessing to the word Oh, may it silence 
opposition, and promote religion for Jesus Chnsts siie, amen < 
And now that we find them together-^those two friends, Mar 
tyn and Come — located beneath the same roof, comforting and 
sustaining each other, each at the outset of his apostobo career 
sprung from the same seat of learning the sons of the same 
‘ father m the Gospel, the same bright rays of glonous promise 
descending on either head so similar and yet so dissimilar, so 
firmly knit together in common bonds and yet in human charao 
ter so inharmonious — let us pause to speak of the latter of the 
twain, of the fainter but of the steadier light Daniel Come was 
not a man of great genius or gigantic enthusiasm His mind was 
in no wise, cast m the heroic mould but for ordinary purposes 
of life It Mas sufticiently strong and serMceable He was the 
model of an useful colonial chaplain rising at last to the highest 
ecolesjasUoal rank wliether m a humble or an elevated con 
dition of bfe blameless in all relations and admirable in some 
He was the son of a Scotsman who had become a Lincolnshire 
clergyman Cast early upon his own resources and subsequently 
redeemed from a profitless London bfe, and sent to Cambndge ha 
had done his best to repair the defects of a neglected education 
and had passed out of college with credit to himself but with no 
distxngiushed success Attracted by the preaching of Mr Simeon, 
he had become a constant attendant at Tnnity Church and was 
one of the little band of disciples which gathered around the 
teacher in his rooms With Martyn he had formed an intimacy 
which had ripened into affection on either side, and with another 
predestined fellow laborer not the least loveable of the group 
the excellent Thomas Thomason he had umted himself m 


* L<ud grant m* viadtraa,” ba axijjUinc, ** that 1 nay a«t with diaeratMo and tn 
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brotherly bonds which were only broken by death Some two 
or three years spent m a oountrv curacy strengthened his 
convictions and endeared to him his office and when Simeon 
pressed upon him the acceptance of an appointment to minis 
tenal labour m India it was with the assurance that he was in 
every way fitted to bear the burden and to perform the work 
Paoiel Oorne was the man of all others to glide easily through 
a voyage to India He gave offence to no one and endeared 
himseli to many by the kindliness of his heart and the gen 
tleness of his manners There was nothing more remarkable, 
nothing more loveable in his character, than his affectionate con 
cern for the welfare of young people He took a deep interest 
m all that related to the cadet** on board the Aeta, and his 
friendly condescension was not without its results All respect 
ed him many loved him some were con\erted by him And 
as at the commencement so to the very close of his career he 
was emphatically the friend of the young Many and many an 
OK as It is fixed on this page will glisten in grateful reoogni 
tion of the truth which we have just uttered 

A few weeks spent together in the enjoyment of the Chnstian 
hospiialitv of Mr Brown and Martyn and Corne parted The 
former had been appointed to the Dinapore station, and in the 
middle of October he set out on his voyage up tjie river, accom 
panicd some httle way by Come by Brown and another 
chaplain !Mr Parson Mr Marshman seeing them pass the 

Mission House (at Seramporo) could not resist joining the 
partv and after going a little way left them with prayer Mar 
t}n vs as soon fairly launched on his solitary journey How easy 
IS It to aocompauy him as he goes We see him, we sympathise 
with him now immersed in deep study tranaiatmg the scriptures 
in his boat now sauntenng along the shore with gun in hand 
the student bent on active exercise now hstening to the wild 
discordant music which marked the appVoach of some heathen 
procession now deploring the idolatries which he was forced 
to witness now mixing with the deluded people conversing 
•with them as best he could distnbuting his tracts among them, 
often with exquisite gnffinism, unwittingly offending their preja 
dices but always regarding them with the deepest feelings of 
commiseration and love Yes and easy is it to penetrate into 
the deeper recesses of that warm human heart — to take discursive 
flights with the imaginings of that ever active human brain Wfaat 
memories — what hojics — what aspirations’ Now his thoughts 
travel back to his college rooms he is face to face with the 
revered Simeon or the beloved Thomason — he is taking sweet 
counsel with one in whom he sees, as in a glass, himself reflect 
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ed — one ss delicate, is sensitiTe, as earnest is hunself, with bis 
«nius and his hobness blended together — the early-o^ed Kirke 
White Kow be ib at home again in lus father s house, sitting 
beside his dear sisters— hoping all things, yet trembling much, 
for sad events already are casting their mournful shadows before , 
— now still as his eye ranges over the wild scenery of his native 
Oomwali another female figure passes before ium, and his 
heart leaps up to embrace it, he is in an ecstacy of wild hope, 
and then in the ver} slough of abject despair * He spreads his 
books out on the little table ot his narrow cabin, the lamp is 
set before him the unfamiliar characters of strange languages 
ore before his eyes strange sounds are m his ears the bowlings 
of thejackalls, the Bcarctly more melodious music of the boat 
men the clanging gongs on the riverside — but the -sights and 
sounds loved long ago still distract him He cannot quiet that 
throbbing heart 

At Herhampore his Christian courage, his Christian patience 
were sctorcly tned The rebuffs of the natives on whom he 
obtruded himself pained him little, but his sensitive nature 
shrunk from the insultiug ridicule of hts Earopean fellow coim 
trvmen He knew what it was to force his way among hard 
heal tod English soldiers, but what be had doue on board the 
Union, ho was prepared to do at Berharapore Ho went to the 
European hospital but the inmates would not listen to him 
“ Rose very early he records lu hia journal ‘aud was at the hos 

* pital at day light ^Valted there a long time wandering up 

* and down the wards lu hopes of inducing the men to get up 

* and assemble but it was in vain I left three books with 

* them, and wcut away amidst the sneers and titters of the com 

' mon soldiers Certainly it is one of the greatest crosses I am 
' called to bear to take poms to make people hear me It is 
‘ such a struggle between a sense of propriety aud modesty on 
‘ the one hand and a sense of duty on the other that 1 find 
‘ nothing equal to it I could force my way anywhere in order 

* to introduce a brother minister but for myself I act with heai 
‘ tation and pain The failure here described is as charactens 
tio as the tone in which it is recorded We have extracted the 
passage to compare it with one in another journal Two 
months afterwards Come, on his way to the Upper Provinces, 
visited that same hospital " In the afternoon he writes, " we 
visited the hospital I drew near the bed of a man apparently 
in the last stage of disease, who received the word with tears and 
requested me to pray with him Having made this known P 

• Thought at msfatiDore th«nam«l of dear bat the hiore I ax^S«rated lke«e 

idtal jo 7 », ^ more 1 treMure ap of woej* 
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(Pazson) mvitod the others to <lfew near a iar^ tol 

itcted from all parts of the hospital I expooiided the ^uid 
chapter of St John b Gospel, and prayed Much attc/iiton tm 
the poor men Corrie oould hud hearers, where Martyn could 
find none With a lower order of intellect, and less heroic 
seal be abounded m what Martyn most wanted, the tact to 
conciliate and the cordiality to attract He was, m the more 
honorable ChnsUan acceptation of the phrase, ' all thmgs to 
all men — lh>m the Governor General to the youngest ^at 
Henry Martyn was always the same Henry Martyn The mwanl 
zeal rode rough shod over the outer manner He failed so 
often because to his spiritual earnestness he did not impart an 
ex tenor grace 

Amve^ at Dinapore, and surrounded by an uncongenial 
society, Mart>n found bis chief solace in the letters of his Cal 
cutta friends and the translation work, in which he was engaged 
The duUes of the chaplaincy were not very onerous There was 
no church but he read prayers to the soldiers at the barracks 
from the drum head, and as there were no scats provided, was 
desired to omit the sermon A building better odapted to the 
purpose being subsequently found, he managed to oollect on the 
sabbath a number of Christian famihes, but they did not like his 
extempore preaching, and intimated to him that it would please 
them better if he would read them a written sermon Tins ex 
cited the natural imtabihty of the man but his anger soon 
passed away and he saw clearly the wisdom of conciliation 

He would give them, he said, * a folio sermon book, if they 
would reoei\e the word of God upon that account 

The jear 1807 opened and closed upon Martyn at Dinapore 
He saw little society there was, indeed, but^one Christian family 
with which he was on terms of mtimate friendship -^but m his 
sohtary bungalow how busy he was, how active, and, m thought, 
how social He could people his room at will with beloved 
forms and fence himself around with loving faces ** 1 am hap 
pier here in this remote land ” he wrote ‘ where I hear so seldom 
of what happens in the world, than in England where there are 
so many calls to look at the things that are seen * How sweet 
the retirement in which I here live — Shadows tliere were, 
doubtless but perhaps at no period of l^Iartyn a career, was 
there more of sunshine to irradiate his path Now discussing 
points of £uth with his Munshi and Pundit now dreaming of 
his beloved, now in deep humiliation contrasting himself with 
David Bramerd, now cheenng himself with the thought that 
as a translator at least his labours were not profitless, now 
eudeavourmg to*obtain redress for the injured, now sabmitting 
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to injurj himself now rejoicing m the affection of his iriends 
now weeping over cruel disappointments — he passed from one 
state of feeling to another but ever in weal or woe there was 
a sustaining power a cheenng influence in the thought of wori 
done or doing — of something already accomplished of something 
more to he accomplished, by human brain and human hand 
active in the cause of their maker 

And It was at this penod that be succeeded in obtaining the 
greatest mastery over himself Never had he been so resigned — 
never so hopeful — never so assured that God is love — never so 
eager to see Him face to face Tried m the furnace of human 
affliction, he had come forth purer and bnghter longing for that 
great and glorious hour wheu God will wipe away all tears from 
the eyes of his bclo^e;^ children The -victorv was nofrcomplete 
Wo dare not say it was How could it be with that warm human 
heart still beating against his side ^ 

From Dinupore, early m 1800 Martyn was removed to Cawn 
pore Here there was much to vox his spint and to assail his 
health The and dust charged atmosphere of that sultry place 
pressed upon him with a weight which sunk him to the earth 
Ho had soon a Christian church rise up before him at Binapore 
He was now at a station where was no Christian church He 
performed sorvioc in the open air to the European troops and 
sometimes saw them dropping around him under the influence 
of the intense heat Among the natives he was at this time 
umiBimlly active His heart was al wavs with them In spirit at 
least he was tbeir minister not a mere militarv chaidain We 
aeo him preaching to crowds of mendicants whom be assembled 
around his house They came to receive alms and he distri 
buled to thtm T^on tliev listened to what be said — those 
naked squalid Jieathens — the halt the maimed and the blind — 
they floilvtd around him aud listened Or thtv pretended to 
listen — for what could thev do less ? And Martvn spoke to 
them, ns one who could not help speaking as one who felt it 
would be a sin to be silent From the full heart gushed forth a 
torrt nt of words — not always perhaps with the strictest pliilolo 
gical propriety — and in sooth only by rare snatches intelligible 
to his congregation But the numbers increased and so did the 
plaudits — and far bo it from us to say that no seed fell upon good 
ground 

In the mean while Come who had been appointed chaplain 
at Ghunar, was steadily pursuing his course contented with 
small successes There was much to discourage and dishearten 
but for this he was prepared The invalids were at best, but a 
careless godless set of men, and they were alow to welcome 
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the Fadre The officers at the station had mneli more piety 
than the men, and Benares, to which Come occasionally went, 
had about as much chnstianity as Chunar At the latter station 
there was public worship m the Fort but the greater number of 
the invalids remained away, and the officers made all manner 
of excuses To preach openly to the heathen he hesitated He 
had the fear of the Supreme Government of the Court of Direo 
tors, and above all of the Edinburgh Ret xeicertt before his eyes 

I suppose he wrote ‘ we should bo taken to task were we to 
preach m the streets and highways but other methods not less 
effectual are to be used and less likely to produce popular cla 
mour Natives themselves may and can be emplojed with the 
greatest advantage m e\angelising their brethren, whilst the 
minister miperintends and directs and encourages — and again, 
hearing that a letter to his friend Mr Buckworth had been pub 
lished in England he wiites I heard some time since by a 
friend that a letter from one of the Bengal chaplains who came 
out in IHOO had been published and in the then state of the 
Court of Directors towards the e\ angel isation of this country 
might bo of great detriment Mary (his sister) brought me word 
who tlie offending cha])lam is and who the friend is that has 
published his letters I confess that for a time I found mjself 
wounded in the house of friendship In the eyes of the world 
pride told me that mv character would suffer and I still expect 
to see m\self caricatured bv the Edinburgh Rmewers or by 
some such enemies to all serious acknowledgement of God 
Sjdiie^ Smiths well known article had recently been publish 
ed It seems to have alarmed Come more than it pained 
him * 

Come was then on a Msit to Calcutta — hij sister having amved 
from England His sojourn at the presidency was but brief, 
and soon find him again among his people at Chunar His 
residence was on the banks of the nver and his hospiUJity was 
constanth extended to passing travellers proceeding by water to 
the Upper ProMnccs — especially to young officers recently 
arrived from England whom he was always eager to advise and 
to assist Our dwelling he wrote ‘ is on the banks of the 
‘ Ganges The common mode of travelling is by water, in com 
* modious boats dragged when the wind is adverse like barges 

At this distance from home hospitality to strangers seems to 
' me a peculiar though painful duty as it breaks in too much 

upon my leisure There is no such thing aa an inn, and very 

• We most distucUf be naderatood not to reproeeh anj eheplein on the ettabliifa 
ment for abstamiog fttnn pre«clunff snob a time to tbe NatiTea of the eoontrj 
We thaU take an opportonitj before Tong of enlarging upon thii vnl^eeL 
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' maoj of the passers by are young officers, whose aituataon is m 
' general fiu from being comfortable To these 1 would be 

* especially kind as being also less noticed by many who judge 

* of the attentions due to them by the wealth and rank they 

* possess Those youths who are now here join readily in our 
' family worship, and delight me when Z hear them repeating 

* the Lord s Prayer after me with senouaness Dear lads, my 
‘ heart yearns over them, exposed as they are, to every kind of 
‘ temptauon, without a rudder or a pilot A passage m every 
way most characteristic of this amiable and cxo^lent man 

Though the fruits of his mmistenal labours were not very 
palpable at first in due time they began to develope themselves, 
both at Obunar and Benares * btiU there was much to dis 
courage his efforts — much painful opposition to encounter We 
have for some time, he wrote, been engaged about a Church at 
‘ Benares a subscription of about fi 000 rupees has been made, 
and a spot of ground is fixed on 1 trust now all opposition 
‘ is silenced, thoufb not entirely done away The hearts of 
some haters of ml good have been brought to give money 
even One family is highly respectable and regular in religi 
0U3 duties One young ofl&cer has become a new creature 
Of the rest, few alas ! seem willing to go any further Still 
counting by umts — ^but other good work was done He had 
opened several schools , and was diligently engaged m studying 
the natl^e languages with the view of translating the scriptures 
And he had a congregation of native women priucipally soldiers 
wives, to whom he read and discoursed But he was soon 
removed to another field of labour Government appointed 
him in 1810 to the ministerial charge of tlio Agra station 
On his way to joiixhis new appointment be lialted at Cawu 
pore Ibere he took up liis abode beneath the roof of his 
beloved Martyn Twice had he seen him at Dinapore and then 
had cause to tremble for the safety of Ins friend But even. 


* Of Come 8 first attempt to eetobliah. himtelf at Benares, we find this acooant 
lubia Journal I came down on Friday eveoiug with the riew to perform divine 
Mmoe on Sunday On Saturday moraiiig 1 waited on the General who reoeived 
me with the moatobiUiagoooliiefle He told me that be badnothum to do with dirioe 
seirioe or the AruUery men and that he ebould not interfere he Lad beard nothing 

of diviae service except fh>m my applioaUon Mr who had been forward for 

* my coming down, on nearing of my amval flew quite off and amid they could do 
quite as wdl now as before witboat divine aervioe he however came yesterdav in the 
mornuag A oongregation of at least sixty assembled and after semoe Kir A 
fliaukedme and said be hoped they ahoula nre me eneouragemeut to eome oflener 
amongst them Afterwards the Brigade Miyor came with a message from the 
General (who did not oome to ChurehQ I ** liberty to come and go as 

1 pleased but the ArtiUen men and OlBoers eonld not be pennitted to attend ao far 
from Uie lina>, for fear of the KaUvea aeixmg the guns wbdat they were at a dw- 
tanee if the Ootui House ware oaed to assemble in or a place of worahip areetad 
near the lines be dmuld ham naol^eotien, hot all Ifau wm to be Jkept « secret. " 
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this preparation, the altered aspect of poor Martyn greatly 
startled and alarmed him When 1 arrived here> ** he wrote to 
Mr Brown, ‘ Martjn was looking rery ill, and a ym litUe ex 
ertion laid him up Since then, you will know that 1 have been 
ordered to remain here for a time to assist him, and he is 
already greatly recovered Three weeks later be wrote, * On 
my first arnval Martyn recreated greatly for a fortnight, but is 
now to say the best at a stand The state of his health seems 
to be this he is easily fatigued and then gets but broken rest, 
with confused and distressing dreams A very little exertion 
in speaking produces pain in the chest, with almost total loss 
of voice, and all these bymptoms are produced by the evening 
of every day In another letter (to his English friend Mr 
Buckworth) Come gi\es the following Refreshing account of 
their way of life at Cawnpore We need scarcely say that the 
initial S represents the name of S/^rwood — 

“ The aocoimt of one day will give you a general idea of onr whole 
manner of life We usually nae at day break and nde oat Martyn and 
1 bi‘eakra£t between flix and seven o clock then read the Scriptures with a 
Poly glot before ua and pray M artyn then goes to his study I go to see M ary 
(Mlss Come) and she and Mrs S arc learning Hindustani m order to 
be able to speak on religion to tlieir female servants and if oiroumstances 
favour to get a school of female native children 1 am their teacher Mrs S 
has a sohool of Euro^an children belonging to the regiment I return to 
reading usually Hmdustaai or Persian At eleven my Christian children 
come to mo to say the lesson they have been learning with the native school 
master In the middle of the day we have a repast and then resume reading 
till four when the Christian children come again to read m the Hindustani 
Gospels In the evening we meet usually at Capt 8 s or Martyn s when 
we sing some hymns with reading and prayer before we separate This is 
the ]>eaceful tenor of our way At the intervals two days in the week I 
visit and pray with the sick m the hospitals On the sabbath public wor 
ship in the morning at the drum head of oue of Ahe three Eurc^an corps 
lying hero in rotation In the evening of Sunday and Wednesday we hare 
socid worship with a goodly number of pious soldiers in a public building 
fitting up but not yet reauy to open as a eburob besides the (ser vices} 
once a fortnight there is pubho worship m the general s house Except 
the soldiers all our other Fngbah rank as gentlemen We have hero omy 
these two classes except a very few persons m trade 

Most unwilling was Martyn to leave his post, and diflScnlt 
indeed, was it to persuade him even temporanly to lay aside his 
work He thought that a bnef river tnp would suffice to restore 
him, and when he felt, under the influence of excitement, a 
little temporary accession of strength, he said that even that 
was unnecessary But the truth was not much loiter to be 
disguised He was absolutely dying at his work The affeo 
tionate solicitude of his friends prevailed over his own leluotanoe , 
and he at last c^sented to obtam leave to proceed to Calcutta 
and to try the restorative effects of a sea voyage On the Ist 
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of October, he commenced hiS journey down the nver It was 
some consolation to him to leave his flock under the care 
of one whom he so dearly loved and m whom he reposed 
so much confidence He had smoothed the way for his friend 
A church had sprung up during his ministry He had re 
mained long enough to see it opened , and when he turned his 
back upon Cawnpore he felt that he had not sojourned there 
m vain 

For Martyns affectionate heart there was other comfort m 
store He was about again to partake of the hospitahty of his 
venerable friend, Mr David Brown He was about to meet for 
the first time m this land of exile a cherished friend and asso 
ciate of former dajs — one whom h had loved and honored at 
Cambridge a fellow disciple in the great Simeonite school a 
fellow labourer in the ministry at the outset of his career Let 
us bleak off for a while to speak of this last accession to the 
saintly band There ore few of our readers who have not already 
syllabled in thought the name of Thomas Thomason 

Left in infancy by the death of his father to the care of his 
surviving parent a woman of sound understanding and matured 
piety he had imbibed whilst yet a boy those lessons of wisdom 
which however slowly they may seem to fructifv, or however des 
truotively they ma} be choked up for a time by the weeds of 
worldly engrossment are never instilled wholly m yam In tho 
case of Thomas Xhomason the good fruit was seen earlv upon 
the boughs When only twelve years old he had in his conver 
sation and in his manner of life evinced signs of a settled piety 
almost unprecedented at so immature an ago Like Buchanan 
he hod been engaged m teaching others whilst himself vet a 
boy, but the offei qf a situation, as Irench interpreter to a 
Wesleyan establishment then proceeding to the West Indian 
islands, had carried him for a time from his native country and 
It is probable that he might long have remained in a western 
settlement and subsequently attached himself for ever to the 
Wesleyan ministry, but for the adviee of a ladv, bearing the 
honored name of Thornton who had directed his thoughts to 
wards the Episcopal church and pointed out the especial adv an 
tages of the Elland institution to one who like young Thomason 
had not the means of obtaining out of his independent re 
sources, the benefits of an University education To this in 
stitution therefore he had endeavoured to gain and had sue 
ceeded in gaining admission , and, after some time spent under 
Its tutelage, in the house of the venerable Mr Clark of Chesh6im, 
he had been sent up by the society to Magdalene College 
Cambridge, and had diatinguished himself by the successj^ 
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exercise olHaleots of a higb order * Whilst ret an undergra 
doate, a chaplaincy had been oflbred to him by Mr Charles 
Grant, but reasons of a domestic nature had induced him to 
decline the temptu^ invitation, and the appointment had been 
given to Claudius Buchanan in his stead 

“ Had Mr Thomason, wrote an intimate friend and constant 
companion of that excellent young man “ accepted the chaplaincy 
he would ha\e been a very faitMul and efficient minister of the 
‘ gospel and have done much good But I question whether at 
‘ that time it would have extended much beyond the immediate 
‘ sphere of his labours t He was young decidedly pious, de 

* voted and active and must have been a blessing wherevorhe was 
8tatione<^ He had an extraordinary facility m learning Ian 
guagos, and would have become an eramenf onental scholar, and 
in all probability India would have been eminently benefitted by 
his translations of the scriptures into more than one of their 
\emacular tongues But I do not think he would have exer 
cised a commanding influence, nor formed any very oompre 
bensive plans for the benefit of the vast continent, nor have 
entered at oil in that boundless field in which Hr Buchanan 
rendered himself so eminently conspicuous, and which he cul 
tivated with such great advantage to the millions of India Of 
all the literary and pious men which Cambridge at that time 
possessed, few perhaps none, bad the peculiarly appropriate 
qualifications of Dr Buchanan lor that important station 
His mind was calm, intellectual, and comprehensive His 
manners reserved, dignified, commanding His literary at 
tamments were considerable and ga-ve promise of great in 

' crease He sought, acquired, and efleotually sustained a place 
m the society of the most learned men in fhe University even 
whilst on undergraduate, there was an elevation about him which 

* left younger men of inferior talents end attainments but ill 
at ease in his presence, this very appearance conveyed the idea 
of a person destined to do things at which others would never 

^ aim and to carry measures on a scale of magnitude to which 
‘ few would find ffiemselves equal or dream of accomplishing 
When it IS added, that Dr Buchanan was as eminent for his 

* pietv — as distinguished for his talents — as simple in his man 

‘ ners as he was dignified m his appearance — as single in heart 
as comprehensive in mind — as attentive in the dmoharge of 
very humble duties as he was active in planning and vigorous 

* He ynx fifth wrangler of hii yetr^-And had ho coamnanfied eaiUer <ha rscs in 
Unireni^ honon, he have gained a more forward plaoe. 

t Thomaaon a btonwpher aayt that the offer laide to him waa tfaatof an appointment 
“ to fill the MttMwn Church of Caleotta” — bnt the context ibowe thia (o be a nuatake 
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' in exeontiQg eoheines for chnstiimizing the inimipen popuia 
' tion of indiS) — no doubt will be felt that the lose of Mr 
" Thomasons labours at that ^rttcular crt6%s was more than 

compensated by those of Dr Buchanan * 

After taking his degree, Mr Thomason hod accepted a tutor 
ship in a private family , and from thicr having received ordma 
tion. had been raised to the more honorable office of assistant 
to Mr Simeon The curacies of Trinity Church and of Staple 
ford bad both been intrusted to him f — For of all Simeon s 
disciples, we must pause to observe, Thomas Thomason was the 
one whom the master most loved He had such a loveable 
spint, he was so gentle so humblo, so little selfish, so httlc 
envious, it would have been difficult not to love him Simeon 
indeed, always * clove to him It was to Thomacibn, that m 
after days he delighted to write — to record all that he felt, to 
narrate ^1 that be did Thomason was his own familiar friend 
— his brother, not simply by Gospel bonds, but by the ties also 
of human affecuon He felt the tonderest concern for all 
that related to him He became a son to Thomasons mo 
ther — a father to Thomasons child Of others it may be 
said, that Simeon loved the Christian — of Thomason, it is em 
phatically to be remarked, that he loved the man W e have 
no difficulty in understanding the secret of this when we read 
Mr Simeou s description of the character of his friend In 
Mr Thomason, wrote the venerable minister to Mr Sargent, 
" though there was every imaginable excellence there was no 

* thing prominent Were I to compare him with any thing, it 

* would be with the light, in which a great duersity of rays are 
' joined, but no one more conspicuous than another Towards 
' God, he was distinguished by a simplicity of mind and pur 

' pose , and towards men by a placidity of manner and deport 

* ment I never saw thing of self blended with his actions 
‘ He seemed to have one end and aim m all that he did and 

• In 1797 b« WM cboMaieDow and tutor of Queens His cnnaolative duUea ninst 
at llus time have been T*rj nneroue. 

4 We may here upend Simeon a ohaianteriaatson of Buchanan which appears to be 
peeuiiaiiy just and dUeeming — 

have jnst fimibed the Ufe of Boobanan and am gneatlT dwH g ^ie d and edified with 
it Then seema to have been in. bun e ootam dignity of cha r aete f Tcry uncommon m 
religioua men His independence and generoaity and o^iaoitr to adapt himself to all 
poraone of 9 nrj station jet aeooaipoaiad widi suofa a suipndng almpUcitj of mind, 
east an air of nobleneaa and xnsgeaty annnd htm, that I ban nertr mat with in any 
other man. He waa fonned ftn greatfiiinn both by nature and grace and great things 
he lived to aooompliah. As eotnpared wim pious mmisters in general, he shines velut 
inter igne$ Lum mtiMont. Many equsi him In what we stmold call pie^ hutfiMreisa 
loniinioainesa and a enmdaim abontMm fiiat ia very iwoommoa siid to have been the 
instmment of hringC^ saoli pt map ftmnotf u no litlle honour to that blessed man 
Hr Henry Thpnten * 
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what he did was nerer by an effort so much as by a habit In 
foot erery da^ with him, from mormng to evenittg, was a hand 
of equable courae somewhat like that of the sun m a Gain 
bndge atmosphere He gave a tempered light oevmr blazing 
forth with unusual splendour, but diffueing to all around him 
a chastened mfluence Every thing was done by him m its 
season but in so quiet a way as not to attract any particular 
attention There was nothing of eleN ation, nothing of depres- 
sion In this respect there was an eztraordinaTy resemblance 
between him and Mrs Thomason Each executed a great 
deal in every day , but throughout the whole day, though there 
was much business there was no bustle no parade Each 
lived only for the Lord, and to glorily him seemed to be the 
one business of their hves There was not a work of benevo 
lence within their reach but they engaged m it just as if it had 
been a domestic duty The parishoe in which they were able 
to exert their influence seem^ as their own familv schools of 
industry, as well as other schools were established by them 
the poor and the sick were visited and relieved, and all that 
Chnsuan love could devise was planned, and executed with the 
tenderest assidmty, and most unweaned constancy If I were 
to fix on one thing more than on another wherein Mr Thoma 
son was at home it was at his Sunday evening and Tuesday 
evening lectures m his school room There the poor were 
permitted to come, and he was as a father amongst his ohil 
dren, or a pastor amongst his flock In his addresses there 
was an unrivalled simphoity and a divine unction, which left a 
savour that is not forgotten to this hour The name of 
Thomason m Shelford and Stapleford is remembered like that 
of Schwartz m Tanjore and Triohinopoly and I doubt not but 
that to all eternity many will have reason to bless God for his 
affectionate administrations One thing I may mention to the 
honour of both Mr and Mrs Thomason that m all the ten 
years I lived under their roof, I never on any occasion heard an 
angry word from either of them, nor ever saw a different coun 
tenance m either of them towards the other, or m either of 
them towards me Indeed I should not omit to meotioa his 
liberality He did good to the utmost extent of his abihty so 
that when be went out to India he had not wherewith to carry 
him thither without the aid of his friends, and when afrer 
eighteen years of contmuance m India, he came home from 
thence he hod not wherewith to bring him home, without the 
aid derived to Mrs Thomason from teJung the ohuge of seve- 
ral young females dnnng their voyage Had it pleased him, 
be might have amassed money both in England m India , 
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* for in England he had twelve pupils, and m India he was m 
' the receipt of a large income , but he was as superior to the 
' love of money as any person, either with or without a fcomly, 
^ can be supposed to be 

Such, in the language of one who, for many years, had eaten 
bread at his table continually and had walked in the House of 
the Lord with him as a fnend, was the loveable and lowly minded 
Thomas Thomason Of the time of his sojourn at Shelford, to 
which Simeon has so affectionately alluded, we have in the biogra 
phies of both a picturesque memonal from Thomason s own pen, 
which even at the close of such an article as this we cannot refrain 
from quoting The young minister is writing to his mother — 

Do yon remember a very pleasant spot, where there are two bridges 
and you have a sweet vmw on both sides ? Close to that spot is our mansion 
the walks extend down to the nver A more beautiful place I never saw 
it IS the garden of Cambridgeshire When J look around me it seems a 
dream I can scarcely persuade myself it belongs to me If you think of 
me between the hours of twelve and two you may imagme me walkmgin the 
shrubbery with my little Hebrew Bible in my band ? should the sun 1 m veiy 
hot depend upon it I have taken my seat under the shade of a thick ches- 
nut Tnere I endeavour to collect my thoughts and stir mself up to ^hgent 
improvement and application of the wo^ of God But alas! I find it 
ea^er to admire the landscape around me than to raise my heart to turn 
who made it easier to thank him for the walks and gardens, than to be«ege 
a throne of grace for spiritual blessings yet these are what 1 earnestly 
long for and without which my soul cannot be satisfied Mr Simeon has 
a room on the ground floor which opens into a delightful pleasure garden 
surrounded by a wall where be can walk privately m which he so much 
delights One door of liis room opens into my study so that we are as near 
each other as possible His friendship I must name among my chief 
blessings he is more and more dear to us as mdeed be ought to be lus 
kmdnoBS to us is wonderful 

And thus had lUe stream of life flowed placidly on until the 
spring of 1806, when the great idea of Gospel labour among 
the Heathen rose up and took possession of his mind — “ This 
year he resolved under God, with the bible in his hand, and his 
saviour m his heart to go where the darkness was dense and the 
sphere extensive for the difiusion of light But there had then 
been no vacancy Mr Grant s patronage for the time was ex 
haustad and it was not until the spnng of 1806, that an Indi 
an chaplaincy had been placed by that Christian gentleman at 
Mr Thomason s disposal 

He had sailed soon afterwards for Calcutta, and been ship 
wrecked before reaching it — an event to which interesting and 
instructive as is the narrative of the great peril and the miracu 
louB escape, we can only thus briefly aUude We have brought 
Thomason to Calcutta and now, after an interval of two years we 
must bring him face to foce with his beloved friend and associate 
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Henry Martyn There waa deep joy m the haeetiDg — but with 
It how much of human sorrow mingled They saw in poor 
Martyn but the wreok of his former self — they saw one whom 
sickness and sorrow, and much toil in an exhausting olimate — 
the strong spirit ever battling against the weakly frame — the 
carnal wretchedness of the man at strife with the heavenly 
ecstacy of the immortal — had brought down to the very borders 
of the grave Let us hear their account of the meeting 

“ Dear, dear Martyn, wntes Mr Thomason “ arrived, and we 

* had the unspeakable delight of seeing his face The agitation 
I felt dunng the whole mormug, was such as T never expen 

* enced in In^a Joy and sorrow alternately — -joy to see him, 
' sorrow for the occasion In three or four weeks he leaves us 
' to go to sea for his health He is much altered, is thin and 

sallow, but he has the same loving heart No tongue can tell 

* what a refreshment the sight of him has been to us I should 

* be thankful to be bis nurse if he would remain with us, but 
' one would wish him to try every means, hoping that God may 

* yet spare him for a few years — Martyn and I are both wnting 
‘ under the same roof Her husband adds, addressing Mr 
Simeon, This bnght and lovely jewel first gratified our eyes 

* on Saturday last He is on his way to Arabia in pursuit of 

* health and knowledge You know liis genius, and what gigan 

" tic strides be takes in every thing He has some great plan in 
his mind, of which I am no competent judge But as far as 
" I do imderstand the object is far too grand for our short life, 
' and much beyond bis feeble and exhausted frame Feeble 
' indeed it is ! how fallen and changed I his complaint lies in 
" the lungs and appears to be incipient consumption But let 
‘ us hope the sea air will revive him, aryi that change of place 

* and pursuit may do him essential service, and continue his 
‘ life many years In all other respects he is exactly the same 
^ as he was, he shines in all the dignity of love, and 
' seems to carry about him such a heavenly majesty as 
‘ impresses the mind beyond all description But if he talks 
' much, though m a low voice, he sinks and you are reminded 

* of his being dust and ashes It would have filled your eyes 

‘ with tears to have seen dear when she saw him, you know 

‘ her smile and hearty countenance, and eyes darting good 

* nature, but you never saw them so called forth We were all 
' filled with joy unspeakable, and blessed God for the nch 
^ opportunity of loving intercourse 1 immediately put into his 

* hand vour long and affectionate letter, in order that you might 

' be of the party Martyn read it m the comer of the sofa, 

' sat by him, imd 1 sat looking on so the letter was re^ and 

* the tears flowed 
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And Martyn left them, never to retmn On the 7th of January 
he embarked on board a veaael bound for Bombay , on the 10th 
of October, 1813, he pnt on a garment of imnn^tality We 
can not now narrate the history of his travele and his tnals — 
what he did and what he suffer^ Th^ is nothing grander in 
the annals of Christianity, than the picture of Henry Martyn 
With the Bible in hand, alone and unsupported, m a strange 
country, challenging the whole strength of Mahomedanism to 
a conflict of disputation He seems at this tune to have pos 
sessed something more than his own human power, so cool, 
80 courageous , so bold to declare, so subtle to investigate , 
astonishing the Mahomedan doctors with his wisdom, — gaming 
the confidence of all by the gentleness of his manners and the 
blsmelessness of his life There is a cheerfulness of spint 
predominant in the Shiraz journal — almost indeed, are mere 
touches of humour m it — which would lead us to think that 
at this period of his life he was more happy and self possessed 
than he had been for many years Hia victory over the Mullahs 
was complete , and it pleased him to think of it In the transla 
tion of the Bible into the Persian tongue he had achieved a great 
work, which was a solace to him to the very hour of his death 
He quitted Shiraz and new tnals awaited him Inclement wea 
ther — extremes of heat and cold alternating — weary travelling 
along rugged roads on ill trained horses — little rest and bad 
food — every possible kind of exposure and pnvation, soon 
fevered the blood and exhausted the strength of one so sensitive 
as Mart) n From Shiraz to Ispahan — from Ispahan to Teheran 
— from Teheran to Tocat, he struggled onwards hoping to 
reach his home and he did reach his home , but it was in Heaven 
And who can say ^ghat the news of his death cost the sur 
vivors Simeon had shortly before received Martyn s picture 
from India He had gone to see it when the case was opened at 
the India House, and beeb so much affected by the sight, that 
the bystanders exclaimed, “ That I suppose is his father ? Now 
the news of his son s death smote upon his heart crusbingly 
On Come the blow fell heavily indeed David Brown did not 
live to feel it , be had gone to his rest a few months before Let 
Thomason declare, in his own words, the anguish of his heart 
“ Few, he justly and emphatically exclaimed have reason to 
mourn mdividu^ly as I have with him I hoped to spend my 

* days tn mutual dehberation and united labour Here m a 
^ short tune he would have been fixed, and hence we neither of 

us would have wished to stir a foot He has often said it to 

* me I fondly counted on bis return full firaoght with health 
and Arabic On tihis hte heart was set, though not for itself 
It has pleased God to remove him to the rest for which he 
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had been panting, and from which nothing but the love of 
' his work here would willingly have detuned bun With his 
presence in Calcutta, the Persian and Arabic v^ions would 
have proceeded with spint , he was so enunently qualifred with 

* all needful endowments for a good translator The great 
' Head of the Church lives, that is our consolation I nave 

* learnt more than ever what that scripture means, ‘ cease ye 
fr’om man, whose breath is in bis nostrils We are deeply 

* wounded he writes in another letter , * His walk was so grand, 

his labours so important, his attainments so rare ! O how 
fondly we counted upon his future labours 1 how the heart 
leaped for loy at the thought of Martyn s successful career in 
Persia, and hoped for pstum to Calcutta Often have our 

‘ petition^ been offered up at our social meetings for his pre 
servation and success Once especially the conversation at 
table was wholly engrossed with Martyn and the prayers which 
followed were unusually fervent The very next day we heard 
‘ of the termination of his career No event within my recol 
‘ lection has filled me with so much sorrow, and caused so 
hard a conflict between faith and unbelief 
And here for the present we must pause We are approaching 
a new and momentous epoch m the history of the Anglican 
Church in the East We are coming close upon the Episcopal 
penod Another chapter may well be devoted to the later annals 
of established religion in India at all events we can not embrace 
them in this We would wish what we have written to be regard 
ed as little more than a senes of rapid biographical sketches — a 
collection of hastilv executed portraits not of the soldiers of 
Chnst m the great world of Oriental Heathendom, but of one 
special band, limited m numbers and perhaps in influence, which 
we could in no words more fittingly describe than as that of the 
^'Simeonites in the East We olaup for them no exclusive 
ments We write not of them as men who were the only 
labourers in the great field which we have, in some sort, endea 
vowed to explore We make and we invite no oompansons 
We speak of our heroes simply as they were, so many lin^ in the 
great chain of ChnsiiaD brotherhood which includes the names 
of holy men of all denominations We have niches reserved m 
our gallery for those of whom the Umvemty calendars and the 
East India Begister have alike taken no account — who have 
never preached before a Governor General or toudied the Cfom 
pany s com There are niches, we say, ireserved for them, and 
we trust that they will soon be ^led 
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Art II — 1 Astaiic Researeheg, voU 1 — ZO, ^to London and 
Calcutta, 1799— .1880 

2 Gleanings in Science, 8 volg ito Calcutta, 1829 — 81 
8 Journal of the Aeiatic Society of Bengal, 18 tfoU Svo Cal 
cutta, 1882 — 48 

4 Calcutta Journal of Natural History, 7 vols %vo Calcutta, 
1840—48 

6 Transactions of the Literary Societies of Madras and Bom 
hay 

6 Summary of the Geology of South^n India, by Capt New 
hold, parts 1, 2 an(i 3 London, Qvo 

7 Transactions of the Geological Society Zd series 

The demand for geological information is rapidly on the in 
crease In the infancy of the sciencci 'when it was the fashion 
to begin at the wrong end, and dream about causes, when little 
or nothing was known of appearances, cautious men — or the 
m^^onty of them — eschewed the cosmogony mongers and were 
content to take the world as they found it The splendid theories 
of the last century had their admirers — and there were notable 
men among them but the genius of science has ever been in the 
long run, oon8ervatl^e of the well known and obstructive to the 
spread of fancies so that whatever may ha>e been the tern 

^ triumph of new hypotheses, they have all m their turn 
ropped which had no basts in facts Thus we find that so 
long as geologists sought for tbeones first, and facts afterwards, 
it was the way with their neighbours to laugh at them as 
philosophers who could make a world to their liking, and yet 
not know what it was made of If this ridicule was carried too 
far, and apphed to men and books now honoured among us , it is 
onl^ what has always happened when doctrines clashing with the 
prejudices or the faith of the masses, have been reared on a 
mixed foundation of truth and error, the error apparent or soon 
found out, the truth perhaps lurking in the envelope of fancy 
to which it has given birth, as the chrysalis lies hid in its web 
of gold But though groat minds may often make a wrong use 
of truth, it 18 never thrown away m thou* hands They may 
build bad houses of their materials, but when they fall, if fall 
they must, the industry spent m digging among the rums 
IB sure to find that all is not rubbish, if it do not collect 
wherewith to found a new and lasting structure, hi the rearing of 
which, too, many of the plans and principles of tlie former arohi 
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tect, retain their original value And it will oontnbute not a 
httle to our admiration of the first great masters of geology, if we 
look at the principles of the science as now established, and 
see how much they owe to the rums of the grand hypotheses 
which went before We have no Wernenans, no Huttomans now, 
but had Werner and Hutton never hved, it is very likely that we 
should have been even now more m the dark than they We have 
retained tlieir facts, and an invaluable store they have been — but 
what 18 of sail greater consequence, we have adopted much of their 
habits of observation — and with certain restnctions — their habits 
of reasonmg Their authority is still received with the greatest 
deference and m certain matters of the highest importance has 
never been shaken by subsequent research 

Sail It, was only when the theories of Werner and Hutton 
were on the dechne that the geologists could justly claim 
exemption from ridicule But the trammels of pre assumed 
belief once cast off, further progress was easy Mon, from 
surmising what might have happened before Adam learned 
to look about them and observe facts which might m the 
end make theorizing a business of profit Geology was now 
a science, and for a time strictly the science of observa 
tion The world makers became earth students and it is im 
possible not to be struck with the splendid results which have 
attended the m\ LStigaaons of the past half century , during which 
men have gl^en up trusting to their imaginaaons, as good 
for la\ing hold of truth, and resorted to fliat homely appa 
ratus which God has given each of us for the study of His works 
a good pair of eyes How httle was known of the * earths 
cruet when the first minerologiat of his day compared the 
structure of our planet's surface to the concentric coats of an 
onion ' And yet there are some among ifs who remember the 
arae when this whimsical notion was thought to be supported, not 
only by probability but by something more And when jt was 
pointed out by certain people who used theireyes, that the strata were 
anything but continuous all over the globe — it was thought a suffici 
ent answer to say that the onion, though onginally perfect, had been 
damaged by keeping But the times are changed, and the aggre 
gate amount of industry and sagacity that m the last fifty 
years has been employed in the simple study of the rocks, is a 
great fact in the history of the science, and one which could not 
fail of producing the most bnlbant results For, in this child 
like study of nature, have been engaged many of the greatest 
minds of our Ume — men capable, if so dispos^, of elaborating 
theones up to any required degree of magnificence, firom the mate- 
rials they found m their own heads but men who h^ipily preferred 
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to work in the quaiT} first and defer until afterwards tbc ludul 
gence of anj hankering they might possess after playing the 
architect The excursive genius of aLeibmlzora Werner the 
delight of their disciples and the wonder of all led these great 
teachers through e\ ery region of fancy — to lead them back — little 
the wiser for their airy travels, — the excursneness of our Hum 
holdts and our Lyells, and an emulating host of fellow labourers , 
has earned them bodily from one end of the earth to the other, 
and guided them home laden with truths, the meat and drink of 
science, and the only diet she has ever been found to fatten upon 
But It 18 not the Geological travellers, although their labours 
may seem more to cliollenge our admiration who monopolize 
all the honours The labourers at home the men who since 
the days of William fimith, ni England Germany France, Ame 
nca, have ransacked their own native hills and doles — some of 
thorn great men in thtir way — some merely obscure collectors — 
scientific hodmen, content to drudge and let otliers plan so long as 
the building rose the faster — let us not forget these All alike 
have been working to some purpose, as in their researches from 
day to day they have come in contact with an endless vanety 
of wondrous ytt simple truths, which if rightly understood may 
in some measure be said to preclude the necessity of theoretical 
conjecture — and to make the physical history of oiu* planet 
during the countless ages of us existence a histone talc 
The Geological SocieG of London founded in 1807 was the 
external embodiment of the principles of the reformed science 
The founders of ihat institution adopted the words of Lord Bacon 
in inviting tliose to join them as the true sons of science, who 
have a desire and a determination not so much to adhere to 
things already discovered and to use them as to push forward 
to further discoveries and to conquer nature, not by disputing 
an adversary but by labor and who finally, do not indulge in 
beautiful and probable speculation but endeavour to attain cer 
tainty in their knowledge * And no one can say that the body 
has not acted up to this enunciation of its legitimate object 
And not only hav e the Geologists of England been true to the 
escutcheon of their society but their example has been followed 
by all Europe, to the raising up of a host of sober enquirers after 
truth, m schools which had been once most noted for their specu 
lativeness 

* Qaod 11 cul iQorUJtum oordi et caxm sit, uod Uatoin uiTenus herere, atqae us 
uu sed td ultenora penetrare atqas non dispataudo adversanom aed opere natunm 
sincere deniqiie non belle et probabiliter opinan sed certo et ostenaive scire tales 
toiiquatn ven BPieTiUsrtim ftUi nobis ( ai Tidebilur) a4]iingaiit ^ 

Nwum OrpanmH Pnr/atw 
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No one will suppose however, that the study of the earth at the 
present dav is a study of dry details If speculation was once the 
bane of our science it was only while it was antecedent to observe 
tion the value of the theory is as well understood in Geology as in 
any other department of human learning — and here as elsewhere 
has It well plaved Us part as the most effectual incentive to the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the strongest impulse to its diffusion 
How strongly is the value of a theory, not abused illustrated by 
the career of the philosophic Lvell ’ How invaluable the array 
of facts which this great teacher has marshalled in support of his 
doctrine that the former changes of the earth s surface have been 
produced by causes similar in kind and energy to those now in 
operation * Supposing that these facts had not served their pur 
pose they would still be as available as ever for the purposes of 
general science the conclusions might he modified, even aban 
doned but the premises would remain And this is only one in 
stance of the value of a well used theory among a multitude which 
Geology furnishes Some have served their uses and are forgotten 
others have yet a mission to fulfil, which accomplished, tlieir days 
will end while a third class, not only work for the advance 
ment of truth but have m themselves the elements of undying 
truth Of the latter for example is the celebrated doctnn© 
of Buffon, * that the present mountains and valleys of the 
earth are due to secondary causes and that the same causes 
will m time destroy all the continents, hills and valleys and 
produce others like them Now the principle involved in this 
18 as well establislied as the Copemican system and it would 
be difficult to find a Geological argument into which it does 
not in some shape enter Yet it was this opinion that Buffon 
was compelled by the Sorbonne to rec^t Allied to this, 
IS the Geological doctrine which makes the ago of our planet 
much greater than the world has been accustomed to assign to it 
We here approach a subject on which it will be necessary for 
us to dwell at some length The doctnne in question is one 
DOW universally received among those who are informed on the 
matters which it concerns, although they may arrive at their 
conviction by different roads It is one however, which never 
fails to startle those for whose acceptance it is for the first 
time offered and it has been so often and so gnevously mis 
represented that we cannot be content with its simple enun 
ciation It will not be supposed that we mean to enter into the 
whole question of the connection of Geology with Revelation^ 
to insist on the points in which they agree, or even to reconcile 
all their apparqpt discrepancies for we have not yet been aWe 
to persuade ourselves that man has already attained a sufficient 
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mastery of science, human and divine to entitle him to pronounce 
between what is here irreconcileable in the verr nature of things, 
and what may only be made to appear so by his ignorance 
Bacon tells us that — “ as no perfect view of a country can be 
taken upon a flat, so it is impossible to discover the remote 
and deep parts of any science, by standing upon the level of the 
same science or without ascending to a higher , — and we may 
suppose that He only who stands on the highest point of all 
who IB the Author and Head of all science, can behold all things 
linked together, m that unity which belongs to universal truth 
But if it bo presuming loo much upon our humble powers 
to expect that wo can at onco explain away all the seeming 
discrepancies between our revealed and our acquired knowledge — 
there is an opposite extreme which is surely worse thart presump 
tion They go to this extreme who demand that a revelation 
whose professed object has an importance inconceivably above the 
inculcation of purely physical truth, shall desenbe nature as they 
would describe her — relate the history of the creation as they 
would relate it They too are more than presumptuous who are 
so confident in their own powers of observation and induction 
that they are willing to look upon human science as all m all — 
and who think they need no heaven lit beacon to guide their 
course over the waste of speculation We wont no observer of na 
ture to try his if he will prove them facts — by any test to 
be foimd in the Bible , we grant every hceuse to induction — to 
peculation — that can possibly serve the ends of true philosophy 
But until It can be shewn that man requires no hghtfrom above, 
which Prometheus like, he cannot himself snatch down , until it 
oan be proved that human science can bnng us nearer to our 
Maker than the BiHe brings us — that it can provide us with 
better moral laws, better mouves better hopes tlian the Bible 
holds out to us — that if in short it takes away the Bible it can 
give ua something more suited to our wants — till then we have 
a right to demand of the student of nature that he at least keep 
the Bible in view , and if be be unable to prize the book as a 
treasure, that he respect it as a guide It may teach him httle 
about what many may tliiok of paramount importance but it 
will at least keep him from much error, if he cares for that 
The two paths of sacred and of human knowledge, are distinct 
enough but though not identical they are parallel and the 
man who wishes to keep to the latter though he may not care 
to travel the former , will do well to have its well marked hedge 
rows before his eyes, and if he once find himself branching 
off at Tight angles from this, narrow way he had better suspect 
the road he is upon 
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When yie remember that yre are not wnting m a Christian 
country nor yet m a country where Geology is much studied or 
talked about — we feel that we need make no apology for ex 
pressing ourselves on this important subject in a manner which 
will vindicate our orthodoxy, Irath Biblical and Geological Ws 
would carefully avoid every appearance of cmI and as in this 
and future articles we may have occasion to indicate our belief 
in a cosmogony apparently but not really irreconcileable with 
the Mosaic we would once for all avoid being misunderstood, 
either by Christian or Hindu 

Astronomy gives us no positive evidence regarding the anti 
qmty of our planet of the system to which it belongs, nor of the 
sidereal universe in the contemplation of which our system is lost 
in insigniffbanoe The astronomer may calculate his long reoumng 
periods but he may not verify his calculations by the records 
of the past — for events gone by are unrecorded m sidereal space 
He may see no traces of a beginning no prospect of an end, 
may be unwilling to believe that what has boundless space for 
Its theatre is limited by comparatively meagre penods of time, 
but however improbable that there should be this disproportion, 
the study of the heavens gives us no positive chronology to 
remove the perplexity nothing but vague conjecture ending in 
uncertainty more painful to dwell upon than the incongruity 
Itself But if the motions of the heavenly bodies have left no 
traces behind them, it is not so with the events which have marked 
the history of our globe Every one of them has left its memori 
als stupendous or trivial all the operations of nature have had 
their records Some of these records, subsequent changes have 
obliterated , but so vast is the store of the archives preserved 
that we may well defer our regrets for what^s lost, unul we have 
explored and decyphered what is extant 

We look then to Geology for positive information regarding 
the history of our planet And what is the sort of information 
given ^ And here it maybe said that if the study of the heavens 
reveals to us regions of space which if they be not infinite are 
best expressed as such so the study of the earth s strata forces 
the mind to accept periods of duration which are moonceivable 
in themselves, and can only be vaguely indicated by a reference 
to the unmeasured space of the astronomer Into the grounds on 
which such a conclusion is based, we can hardly be expected to 
enter at length here, although they may be shadowed forth inci 
dentally in the coarse of our article They are well understood 
by the Geologist the tyro m the science can comprehend 
them, and yet Jhey are not to be laid down to aavantage 
in a few pages of our Review A little knowledge on this 
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subject 18 hardly worth haying, and those who do not under 
stand It and jet wish to do so, can find what they want m any 
of the popular treatises on the science It is sufficient then that 
we repeat our belief in another form It is this The idea that 
all the changes which have been produced on the surface of 
our planet have occurred dunng the past six thousand years 
18 found to be totally out of the question when we exammo 
with the slightest care the records of her operations which nature 
has preserved in every quarter of the globe And when we are 
once set loose from the thraldom of conventional ideas, we shall 
find that the barrier being once past the mind expands ireely 
in the boundless field it has entered — and that less violence 
18 done to probability by a chronology which assigns millions of 
years to the upheaval of a continent than by that which would 
crowd the history of all the races that have lived on our planet 
and all the mighty revolutions that have altered its surface, into 
the space of sixty centuries And yet so far from affording the 
slightest countenance to any idea of the eternity of matter, the 
whole tendency of geological proof is to point to a commencement 
It 18 from the study of the stratified rocks and the organic 
remains which they contain that we derive this belief m the vast 
antiquity of the earth But the same study tells us that these 
strata and these organisms had their beginning Enormous as 
18 the thickness of the sedimentary rocks yet they form but an 
insignificant portion oven of the crust of the globe It is true 
that as far back as the study of the strata leads us, so far can we 
trace the history of our planet and refer the results, of which we 
find the chronicles to laws now in operation But our science 
can go no further We know in a certain sense tliat is rela 
tively when vegetable and animal life began m their rude forms 
we seem to know even when the deposition of rocks from water 
began, but the rest is hopelessly bejond our grasp It is true that 
the conformation of the earth with which we are all familiar may 
seem to warrant a notion of its former fliudity but this is a no 
tion only, and is likely ever to remain so We have indeed seen a 
philosophy which would go still further — resolve our supposed 
fluid into a vapor and tell us how globes were produced b\ the 
spontaneous gyrations of a universal fire mist , but we have lived 
to see such philosophy as this disposed of by the resolution of 
the nebula) which gave it birth The nebular theory — the most 
splendid physical hypothesis of modem times has been the 
most unfortunate Unhke some theones which have perished 
from neglect, it has had the support of our Herschells, our 
Niohols our Humboldts — and all m vain It ^as been killed 
by no force of reasoning — but fairly hunted down by those 
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celestial sharp shooters, who perch tbemsel\es in Astronomical 
observatories Dnven in^lonously from one corner of the hea 
yens to the other dispossessed of each stronghold va succession, 
we saw it last entrenched under the shelter of Orion, where for a 
little time it seemed to brave the artillery of its assailants But 
a piece of ordnance was preparing, destined to knock this refuge 
about its ears and turn it ouce more adnft upon the oeles 
tial world While we write, a London Journal tells us that the 
nebula of Orion has been resolved by a telescope mounted at 
the observatory of Cambridge m America The theory has still 
one last shelter left, behind the nebula of Andromeda — let us 
leave it there in peace for the rest of its few and evil days 

Passing by then the nebular theory which after all is not neces 
sanly anttigonistic to natural or revealed religion, since it in no 
way asserts the self existenceof matter, but merely pretends that we 
tan trace Its lustory back to the time of its creation — let us return 
to terra Jirma Of all that Geology teaches us, we find no truth 

more ultimate than that so sublimely declared on the first page 
of revelation — In the beginning God treated the heaien and 
the earth And here we come to the point When was this 
btginmng? Turn to the New Testament — In the beginning 
was the Word — when was this beginning ? Of one and the other 
we can only assert that they were God is the creator of all — 
this simple hut sublime truth once announced — tlie Author of 
all our knowledge instructs no further where further curiosity 
would be presumption But regardmg what more immediately 
concerns ourselv es we have fuller intormation There is a blank 
between the brief prefatory announcement of tlie first creation 
of matter out of nothing and the more expanded though still 
succinct notice of the preparation of the^world for the recep 
tion of our species — a blank we might reverently assert, con 
sistent with the whole plan of the Book of Revelation, which is 
alone a history of the dealings of God Vithhis intelhgent crea 
tures It was in accordance with this plan that we should be 
told that He created the heaven and the earth, that we should be 
made acquainted with the events which fitted the earth for our 
habitation but until it can be shewn that what we call science 
IS necessary to the reconciliation of man with his Maker, let us 
not be surpnzed at a reserve which withheld a positive re vela 
tion regarding physical changes which had no bearing on our 
highest interests — or the existence of successive tribes of plants 
and animals whose bfe and death could in no way concern the 
one great object of the book Let us then, instead of demand 
mg more be tl^ankful that we have so much , that our cun- 
ositv has been m some measure gratified, when all might 
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have been left to oonjeoture The more we study the Bible^ 
the more we are impressed with that unity of design which is so 
apparent ftoni beginning to end Compare it with the reposi 
tones of other creeds the Vedas, the Koran, the Zendavesta, 
— how many deviations from purpose in these if purpose they 
ever bad , — how many childish exhibitions of false science — how 
much hopeless struggling after physical and moral truth — how 
much that is meant for philosophy, practically good for nothing 
and sublime, only because presumptuous and unintelhgible * 
But from Alpha to Omega the Bible is the same, a revelation 
from Heaven for a certain purpose and that purpose never once 
lost sight of There is nothing to lead astray for the tendency is 
only in one direction — nowhere do we find some new and tempt 
ing patli struck out to lead the traveller a little way into some 
wilderness of human knowledge and there leave him to shift for 
himself , the path is a narrow one and no one who trod it with 
eye fixed on the goal, ever vet lost his way 

Wo repeat it then, the Bible is not a scientific treatise and 
It IS inconsistent with its declared purpose that it should be 
so Let it be supposed for a moment that such a book had 
been intended what must have been its character ? We 
meet now and then with persons who will not believe the BiWe, 
because it does not treat subjects scientifically that is, in accor 
dance with our notions of science Show us they say, a revela 
tion from Heaven whose Astronomy is unexceptionable and we 
will believe that But let us ask — what sort of sympathy would 
the men to whom the first books of Moses were delivered or by 
farthe greaterpart of mankind ever since have bad with our modem 
sceptic ? How were their minds prepared to receive so much of 
Astronomy as wou^d have given them a tolerable idea of our 
own system, leaving celestial space out of the question ? Let 
any one try and explain the Copemican philosophy to a tribe of 
Bedouins or to the unedHicated classes even of civilised countnes 
and he will be able to answer our question The real truth is, 
that the Bible has no systettiy properly so called, of Astronomy 
at all It simply makes an occasional passing allusion to obvious 
Astronomical phenomena, in popular language mtelhgible to the 
whole world and solely for mor^ or religious ends But if we 
are entitled to demand a scientific Revelation, the Astronomer is 
only one out of a hundred who have a right each to call for an 
exposition of his own pecuhar science And each of these trea 
Uses, to vindicate its ivine ongin, would be expected to present 
nature — not as she appears to us, nor as she wiU appear to more 
eaihghtened posterity, it would have to iqoulcate ultimate 
truth, exhaust its subject, leave nothing unrevealed, lest 
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human scienoe should unveil it and then assert its superiority 
to the divine 

The ancient Greeks had no mean opinion of their Astronomy 
and had the New Testament gratified their vanity by endorsing 
the notions most current at the time of its appearance, we should 
have seen them welcoxmng a book, which together with its other 
claims to be considered a revelation from Q^, professed to give 
the divine sanction to their imperfect philosophy And as those 
who call Chnstiamty an invention are considerate enough to 
admit that it is a very ingenious one , will they explain to us 
why they who contnved it, should have left out the very part of 
the tnck most essential to its success ? Paul surely knew 
enough of the Greeks and their philosophy, to see where 
was Iheu weakest point And we suppose it will not be denied 
that he had the ingenuity if he had chosen, to have concocted a 
nfaeunento of the physiced science of the day, such as it was 
that would have secured him the higbestpopulanty among the wise 
men of Athens His sermon on Mars hill would have then 
found an admiring audience, and certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and ol the Stoicks might have been his first 
converts The word of God would no longer have been, to 
tlie Greeks foolishness Chnstiamty would have obtained her 
earliest tnumph at the great seat of human learmng What 
mortal teacher unaided by heaven could have resisted tempta 
tions like these, or what impostor would have neglected so sure 
a means of ensnaring his victims ? 

Now as the men of Athens, so ready to hear some new thing, 
would probably have embraced Christianity had it come before 
them with the prestige of their own philosophy, so it is likely 
that the scientific sophist of the present day would be satisfied if 
the Bible presented him with a sketch of flie physical history 
of the universe, as complete aa that to be found m Humboldts 
Kosmos And yet what will Humboldt s Kosmos be to the learned 
of another century ? A splendid monument of human science, it 
is true, and at the same time a lesson to human pnde The fint 
volume has been before the world scarcely three years, and yet 
the improvements m our telescopes have demohsbed one of tho 
author s favounte positions And had Paul preached Humboldt s 
Kosmos to the Athenians, and had physical science, then taking 
its departure from the great truths ^ere laid down, made durmg 
the past eighteen centuries a progress oommensurate with what 
it has effected from its Pythagorean starling point , is it too much 
to say that our scepticism would have sohd reasons for doubting 
the inspiration of the man, who though presenting truths, lell 
into many posiUvfi errors ? 
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We are content to leave the subject here with the following quo 
tation from Gaussen, the distinguished colleague of D Aubign^ * 
The Sonpturdfl are bowerer reproached usiQg a language about 
the daal^ phenomena of nature wLioh seems to indicate ignorance and 
which IS incompatible with a plenary inspiration In the words of the 
writers of the Uible the sun rises the sun sets the sun stops m its course 
while the earth remams fixed. One would rather that the Creator in speak 
to us m a book inspired by himself had shown us more clearly that the 
Spirit by which the sacred bistonans spoke was aware before ourselves of 
the rotation of the globe, its periodical revolution, and the relative immohi 
hty of the sun 

jLet us then examine this reproach 

We will first ask those who utter it whether they would have had the 
Bible speak as Sir Isaac Uewton spoke Would they forget that if God 
had expressed himself regarding the scenes of nature I do not say accord 
ing to their appearance in His sight but according as they would ap 
pear to the learned df future ages the great Nenton himself would 
then have comprehended notliing? Moreover the most correct scientific 
language is now and ever will be after all but the language of ap 
pearanoes The visible world is more than we are accustomed to thinx 
a scene of illusions and phantoms What we call reality is in itself only 
an appearance in relation to a more remote reality a more extended ana 
lysis In our human lan^iage the word reality conveys no absolute mean 
mg It 18 entirely a relative terra employed only to express what wo view 
from a new step gained in mountmg the ladder from the deep abyss of our 
ignorance The human eye only sees objects m two dimensions, and pro- 
jects them all as on the same curtain until touch and certain expenences have 
given them the reality of a third dimension depth Colours ore accidents 
and belong to the objects that present them only by reflection and illusion 
Ihe irapenetrabilitv of bodies even their sohdity their extension are only 
an appearance and can merely lie said to oflor ua one reality until a better 
acquaintance with the ohiect shall substitute another Who can say where 
this analj sis shall stop and what would be our mode of speaking ot the obiecta 
most familiar to us if we wore endowed with but one sense more with 
antennae for instance like the ants and bees ^ The expression of appear 
anoes provided it be^exaot it then with men a language philosophi 
oally correct} and this language the senptures would naturally choose 
Would we have the Bible speiut to us concerning the scenes <ff nature in 
a language different from thpt which we use m our social or domestic rela 
tions willi one another difierent from that m which the most enlightened 
men would converse ’ 

The sagacity and the perfect reasonableness of these remarks 
18 a fitting introduction to the practical eloquence of the follow 
mg passage — 

‘ When Sir John Herschell directs his servants to woke him exactly at 
midnight to observe the passage of some star with his meridian glass, does 
he think it neoessaiy to speak of the rotation of the earth and of the mo- 
ment when it shall have brought their nadir to the plane of its orbit ^ I 
think not, and if you heard him converse in the observatory at Green 
wich witli tlie learned Any you would see that even m this very sanctua 

* TbeopneetUa on IntpiratUNi Pl^nidrs des Saintes Ecritpret. Par L. Oausaen 
Deuxlema ediUoti nvue et augment^ par 1 aateur Iiondres at Pam 
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TV of Baenoe, the htbitcud iBonagoof these ABtronomen ie etell ecuotly like 
that of the scnptiuree Wotila you then have had Moeee speak to all genwa 
tioDS of men a language more scientiAo than that of La Place or Arago?* 

Though all thjs bears directly upon Astronomy, we need not 
point out Its apphcation to our snbject Had the Moscuo oos 
mogonysaid toomuch instead of what some may choose to think 
too little— that is, had it contained gnevous errors or palpable 
absurdities such as any human invention of so remote an age most 
certainly would have contained, we should have been compelled 
to reject it as soon as our observation and experience gave the 
lie to Its pretended revelations Had it even committed some 
monstrous sm against probability only, something not easily 
disproved but yet very unlikely such as a story about the hatch 
ing of a mundane egg — we could hardly have been expected to 
embrace it. But the sceptics can shew us nothing of the sort , 
they can only infer that ihe author was a man and an impostor, 
from his describing things according to their appearances Now 
it 18 this language of appearances that is recognised among ua 
as the only correct scientific language, and no one will have any 
patience with an observer who supposes what he does not 
see and attempts to dive into hidden causes, and assume the 
existence of latent properties We are used to make a boast, 
and a just one of this stnet regard for known phenomena and 
to attribute to this cause the rapid advance of physics in 
modern times and to vindicate from the charge of pre 
sumption a philosophy that is most distinguished by its stern 
adherence to facts But let us ask, has not human science 
been nearly six thousand years m thus learning to busy itself 
about appearances alone ? Samian and Stagy rite would have 
treated with contempt such matter of fswjt dijidgery, they would 
ever have a groat deal to do with what they did not know and 
could not prove The Flinies and Strabo who so long supplied 
scientific world with facts, adulterated * their wares with sham 
facts and moonshine , while the wise men who came after them 
for many a century, did the same thing, only after a still more 
remorseless fashion It did not suit all these good people to 
be tied to dame nature s apron string , the staid matron s system 
of education was too substantial, not giving sufficient conse 
quence to the ornamental branches, and so we find her pupils 
playing the truant in tender years, and running off to schools 
more idler their own heart, where play was mixed with study, and 
one pretty fancy better esteemed than a mine of imembellished 
truth It IS not till we ^t near the days of our great grand 
fathers that we find people telling us m a straightforward way 
what they saw wi^ t^r own eyes , and that the old leaven of 
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hypothesis^ dwelt among us up to a still later day, is seen from 
the history of geology as referred to above And yet the very 
men who smile at the fancies of our forefathers, who were after 
all honest philosophers according to the hght they possessed, 
find no difficidty in believing that Moses was an impostor , 
although writing at that remote period of antiquity when man 
kind was ready to be led by the nose by every marvel monger, 
he confined himself closely to appearances, has not disfigured 
his narrative by one single absurdity or manifest fabncation, 
and has spared us any human notions about the hidden causes 
of things, according to the true spirit of the Bacoman philosophy * 
And if this does not look like imposition of any kmd, how much 
less like the work of a rehgtom impostor ! 

So much for what is undoubtedly a digression, though one 
not uncalled for and while we have seen the danger of doing 
injustice to the subject by attempting to dispose of it in a few 
pages, we hope that the above remarks which seemed to lie 
on the very surface of the matter, will serve to suggest what 
may be expected from a closer study 

Wo have already hinted at the progress of geology, from being a 
curious mixture of facts and fancies to its present condition, which 
IS that of a science that dcEils in certainties and will away with no 
reasoning that is not inductive The geologist of the present 
day, 18 therefore an assiduous collector of facts, and the reader 
will suppose that by this time the common stock of solid know 
lodge regarding those parts of the earth which are accessible to 
observation, must be tolerably extensive and that the careful 
classification of these matenals will have served to establish a fair 
number of general laws universal in their appbcation to every 
quarter of tfre glotje Had it been otherwise one might have 
good reason to <^1 in question the utility of a soienoe that could 
make nothing out of the materials it collected In his Principles 
Mr Lyell has given us a masterly view of the laws of geo 
logy in the most extensive sense of the term , that is he has 
followed the laws of general physics, through their application 
under every variety of condition to the production of changes 
on the earth’s surface The reader will hardly expect that we shall 
enter into an inquiry so fasematmg but yet so extensive There 
are other laws, or the classifications of the science which may be 
rudely sketched m a few pages and we hardly feel that we can 
presume upon a sufl&cient degree of familianty with the subject 
especially among our native readers, to justify our jump 
ing at once into geological details relating to India Were 
the whole surface of the globe a dead level we should be 
pretty much m the dark about its internal '‘structure, and it 
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18 a £Eur sequitur that a Bengali whether indigenous or im 
ported, who has spent all his days or the best part of them 
on our flat alluvial plain, will know or care very hide about 
stratiflcation But besides, and there is no denying it, the 
whole of India is at first view geologically uninteresting It 
has very high mountains certainly, but they are not a little 
out of the way its rooks both stratified and unstratified are 
stnkingly destitute of vanety, and though it has turned up 
some highly respectable fossils, yet the richness of a few 
localities does not counterbalance the poverty of the country 
as a whole A country without fossils, is without the strongest 
incentives to the study of geology And more than this, a 
great part of the field is still macoessible — dunng many 
months ofcthe year all of it is practically so The votary oi science 
18 woefully restncted to time and place He may not ramble, 
hammer in hand wherever and whenever he chooses , but must 
always entertain a wholesome respect for sun strokes, jungle 
fever and the wild beasts of the forest Tigers are believed to 
have no regard for science, they would eat up a geologist as soon 
as they would any other animal, and we can easily imagine how 
many a possible Lyell, has kept at home firom a pardonable dis 
inclination for martyrdom 

We will begm then at the beginning, and inform the reader 
that the word roch as used by geologists, is taken in a wider 
sense than obtains in common conversation It includes, not 
only the indurated matenals of the earth s surface but miuoral 
masses of whatever sort such as gravels, clays, sand and even 
with some writers, peat This definition is not to be lost sight of 
What IS called stratvficaUon or the division of rocks into layers 
was observed at a very early penod , but as Werner who was 
the first to give due importance to this Structural feature, fell 
in only with stratified rocks , he concluded hastily enough that 
all rocks had been originally stratified? and arranged in ooncen 
trie layers — and he was fond of illustratmg his notion by com 
panng the globe to an onion, as we have already said The 
error however was very soon pointed out by Huttou and one of 
the first sound classifications which the geologists learned to 
make, consisted m the division of rocks into two g^eat classes, 
stratified and unstratified Stratified rooks then, are those which 
are divided into layers, which are more or less pajrallel and distm 
gutsbed one from the other by certain peonhanties of colour mme 
ral composition &c Stratification on a small scale, may be seen 
anywhere along the banks of our rivers, and it is presented on 
a very large scale m the structure of the delta of the Ganges, 
which 18 regolafly stratified to a depth of at least 480 feet, as 
was ascertained by the boring operation in Fort Wilhawm theyears 
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1885 40 Stratified rooks are also called Sedtmentary^ a term 
vrhich indicates their origin, in the deposition of their materials 
from the water which once held them lu solution We are all 
familiar with the quantity of earthy matter suspended in the 
water of the Gttnges, and no one requires to be told that the nver 
IB constantly throwing down this burden on the bottom and sides 
of Its bed In some instances permanent 8trai\fi€d deposits are 
thus formed in the course of the stream , but by far the greater part 
of the earthy matter though it may in its voyage down the nver 
have entered successively into the composition of a hundred sand 
banks, eventually finds its way into the Bay of Bengal, and 
reaches a final resting place at the bottom of the sea A moment s 
reflection will convince us that by this means the floor of the 
Bay IS becoming loaded with an accumulation of sedimen^y rock 
It 18 also easy to see that this rock must be 8Uat\fied We 
know that not only the quantity but the quality of the sediment 
borne down by the stream varies with the seasons The annual 
freshes, passing over lands which are high and dry during a 
great part of the year , convey to the mam stream, periodical 
accessions of sediment whose colour and mineral character 
depend of course on the geologic structure of the district which 
each tributary drams Burmg the winter months the Ganges 
derives but httle of its colouring matter from the Himalayas 
but m the spring, when every mountain nil is converted into a 
swollen torrent, and the foot of every glacier belches forth its 
angry tide, the change in the colour of the mighty river is 
apparent to the eye, and foretells a itratijied structure m the 
sediment collecting at its mouth 

But earthy matter held in solution, is far from being the 
only tnbute paid by die Ganges to the ocean The bosom of 
the noble stream is **ever loaded witn the remains of animal 
and vegetable life, and with works of human skill , many of 
which find their way to the sea, and are there buned m the 
sediment at the bottom, together with the spoils of marine 
plants and animals Of these, the softer parts decay , what 
18 more imperishable is preserved Let us suppose then that 
by whatever means, a portion of the bed of the Bay of Bengal 
was elevated above the surface of the water There would 
thus be brought to light a senes of atrattjied rocks Whe 
ther they would be indurated or not we need not say, but 
It is plain that the structure would be such as we have 
pointed out , and further than this, they would be found to con 
tom fo88xl9y by which we generally understand, vestiges of 
organic life 

Now stratified rocks, many of them fossihfSroiis, are frmnd 
m almost every part ol the world, and from studying them 
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oareiully, geologists have amved at the oonolosion that they 
have aU ongmally deposited from vrater in a manner 

similar to that we have descnbed True, they are not now 
under water, some of them have been raised to enormous 
heights above the level of the sea but yet they bear such 
unimstalf cable evidences of their origin, each as stratified 
structure and the embodied remains of marine plants and 
animals that it is infinitely easier to conceive of the forces that 
could have raised them to their present position, than to ao 
count in any other way for their regular disposition in parallel 
layers, still more for the presence of their contained fossils Did 
all our experience go to establish the immobility of our planet s 
surface it might perhaps be fairly thought unpbilosophical to 
imagine those mighty changes in the configuration of the earth 
and in the relative disposition of land and water, necessary to raise 
the stratified rocks from the bottom of the sea, to the heights 
at which we find them but our expenence has been nothing of 
the sort We are all of us in India more or less famihar with earth 
quakes and yet know that in other ports of the world, their 
violence unmeasureably surpasses anything that we are person 
ally acquainted with Yet even in India, and in the present oen 
tury, the elevation of the Ullah Bund in Cutch during the earth 
qu^e of 1819, and the simultaneous submersion of a large tract 
of the adjacent country, are facts of the highest interest to the 
geologist as pointing out the means by which whole continents 
with their mountain chains have been upheaved from the bed of 
the ocean A consideration of this branch of geological dyna 
mics however, falls out of the range which our limited space will 
allow us, and we must refer the reader who cares to become 
better acquainted with ^ to Mr Lyells work already cited 
That such upheavals hire occurred on fhe most stupendous 
scale m India will be seen when we come hereafter to consider 
the height at which beds of marine shells occur in the Himalayas 
Ihere is however one important distinction between the fossih- 
ferous strata now accumulating at the mouths of nvers, and along 
their banks , and most of those which have emerged from their on 
ginal position to appear m the shape of dry land The former, it la 
plain, must be nch in the vestiges of man and his works Of the 
thousands of human corpses that annually float down the Ganges, 
a certain proportion may be supposed to find their way to the 
sea, where their bones, set free by the decay of the so^r parts, 
sink to the bottom and are soon coverea up with sediment , 
while works of human industry, &om the rude coooanut hookah 
of the native to the huge liamework of the lost Indiamaik, all 
find a common tbmb in these yet submarine strata 
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-descending scale of fossiliferons strata If the sedimestary beds 
that have been accumulating at the mouth of the Gknges for the 
past two or three oentunes, were by any means whatever, raised 
above the level of the sea, and so made accessible to mvestiga 
tion , it would be an easy matter to distinguish between the 
lowest, and therefore oldest, and the uppermost and consequent 
ly newest beds, by the embedded fo 89 ^ of each The former 
would contain nothing to shew that a foreign nation had obtain 
ed a footing m Bengal , but proceeding upwards we should 
probably soon fall m with the remains of some sunken bark, 
Duned in strata that were laid down at about the time when the 
enterpnze of the adventurers was first attracted to these fer 
tile plains Higher still we should find wrecks increasing in 
frequency, and the gradual growth of the exotic population of 
Bengal would have its indications scanty perhaps but yet un 
mist^eable, m the presence of articles of European manufac 
ture among the indigenous spoils of the sacred stream Here 
and there a heap of long forgotten treasure would recal the tale 
of some lost treasure ship, and the strata of last year would 
bnng to light the hapless trophies of Meani Relics hke 
these would be highly valued by the antiquarian, who would be 
able to pronounce in a great many cases on the age of any indi 
vidual relic, and consequently on that of the stratum in which 
It was foimd The Faleeontologist is the geological antiquarian, 
who labours however under this disadvantage that he has not 
the independent testimony of history to serve as his guide or to 
ratify his conclusions His chronology then is not absolute 
but relative, be knows the order in which one form of life sue 
oeeded another but he cannot count the centuries back and 
speak, though but approximatively as to dates Tet his labours 
are to some purpose, for it has been established by ample expe 
nence, that the Palaeontologist can pronounce with certainty on 
the relative age of a rook, by an inspection of its contained 
fossils, provided you give him a tolerable number of specimens 
to judge from 

One of the most important services which Werner rendered 
to geology was the introduction of the principle of arranging 
rocks not according to their composition, but their respective 
ages Relative position m a perpendicular senes is obviously 
an infallible test for age when it can be obtained It is easy 
enough when we find a certam number of strata, resting on an 
other, in a given locality to say which is the oldest and which 
the most recent The same may be done regarding fifty mdivi 
dual senes of beds, and yet legatdmg any two of these senes 
taken m different part$ of the no one shaSl say which is the 
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older Thus geologists hare long seen the necessity of a coiamon 
standard to which any rook, whateyer its locality, may be refinred. 
and this they have obtained by supposing all the fbsaihfeions 
strata on the earth s sor&ce to be arranged m a perpendicular 
senes of groups, each of which has its own peculiar fossils The 
following 18 an enumeration of the fossihferous rocks m the or 
der of their succession The classification is that of Mr Lyell * 


TABLE 

Showing the Order of Superposition y or Chronological Succession 
of the Principal European Groups of Fossilferous Strata 


Periods 1 
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Oronps. 

Names of the principal Members and Mineral 
Nature of flie Formation In Countries where 
Jt has been most studied. 

Smns of the Localities 
where the formation 
0000 re 

I PostPliockni Period 

A 

d 

Marine 

(a) CoDBohdated 
andsaudy beds (6) 
bard calcareous sand 
stones inclosing co- 
rals shells, pottery 
and human skele- 
tons (c) coral lime- 
stone consisting of 
corals shell Ac 

1 Freshwater 
(rf) Peat, with fresh j 
water shells bones of 
land animals human 
remeuna and works of 
art (o) Travertin cal 
careouB deposits from 
mineral springs 

a Newer part of 
delta of Rhone 
in the Mediter 
ran earn 

ft Shore of Jsland 
of Guadaloupe 

0 Newer part of co- 
ral reefa m Pa 
oifio dec 

d Kinnordy For 
farshlre Solway 
Moss 

e Tivoh and other 
parts of Italy 

Post Pijocene W 

(a) Clay sand and 
volceuuc tuff with 
shells of recent ape 
cies (ft) limestone 
with casts of recent 
shells 

Bouldsr formation 
(c) sand and clay 
with erratics 

(d) Sand clay and 
ligzutes, with shells 
and hsh scales 

Shell marl of Scot- 
land {e) with shells 
and fresh waterplants, 
and masses in solid 
limestone 

Lo€m of the Rhine 
,(/) Slit, with land 
and freshwater shells 

a Ischia 
ft Cuba. 
c SoandmATia 
mud oliffs of 
Norfolk and 

Beauport Ca- 

nada, 

d Mundealey 
e BaUe Forfar 

sbire 

f Volley of Rhine 

The Post Pliocene deposits mcluding the 
Becent, are for the most uart couched ^ 
under existing seas and lakes. 


Elements Cb XXVL Msdt of the words here used wQI seem hsrsh sad srbitr»T 
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The Silurian system wss so nszned by Sir B Morchitoti who first des^bed k , he 
esnse it is well dovelopod in the iBcisnt BntUh kingdom of the Bilans. The tennt 
Eaetne Iftoaene, sad Post Plnoeene, hsTS s £u less arhltor^ signifleidios 

which Will be fboad ftiUy explained in Chop 12 of LyelTs elemeoti. 
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(a) Loam with 

(o) Strata of loam, 


Glasgow 



manne ehella (ft) 

sand, and gravel 

b 

Sicily 
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with fresh water shells 
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a 
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b 
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09 
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0 
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— {b) Yellow Band 
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s 


Half or more than half the shells usnally of recent 
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s 

E 

Red Crag — (a) 

(e) Blue clay and 

\a 

Suffolk. 
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Red forrugmous 

yellow sand with 

'b 

Orford Suffolk 



quartzose sand with 

mammalian bones 

e 

Valley of the 

H 


rolled sheUs 

and freshwater shells 


Loire near Nan 

ts 


CoraWine Crag — 

(/) beds snnilar to 


tea Angers 
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d with land and 
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sand pascaug into a 

freshwater sbells 

d 
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soft stone with com 
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i 

mmutod coral and 
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Upper Val 



shells 
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Fcdumof ike Loire 


f 
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south of Bor 
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Bordeaux bedt^l 






(d) Ai^aoeous and 






marly depoeita. 1 






About one-fourth of the speciea of shells recent. 


F 

London elay — (a) 

Caleatre nlteeux 

a 

London and 


o 

Clay and sanA 

— (e) Bihceous bme- 


Hampshire ba 


I 

Oaleatre grosner — 

stone mlioeous mill 


sms. 


o 

(6) Goarae limestone 

stone green white 

b 

Pans basin. 


W 


and gypseous marls 

0 

Pans basin lale 




and gypeum 


of Wight 



I Species of abella, almost without &zoeQ|ion extmcC 
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Periods and 
Groups. 

Kasaes of &e pnDoipal Hemben 
and liiseral Ksiuk of die For 
niatkm, in Countnea where it has 
boeu most stndiad 

fOkt of the LoealitiM «h#e« the 
Fmmation oeoaiw. 


0 

1 Mae$tr%okt B«dt —(a) 
Soft yellowish white limestone, 
reeembbng ofaallr with Bill 
oeouB masses (6) aggregate of 
corals (c) BacultU U^tone 
{mime) 

a. St. Peter a Mount, Maetk 
tnoht Oiply near Mona. 
b Faxoe Denmark 

0 Valogne#, Horman^l^ 



a Chalk inth JltnU (ma- 
nne) 



• 

cu 

3 Obalk without flints 
and chalk marl (maxine) 


a 

1 

3 

4, Upwr green aand (ma- 
nne) — Marly stone and sand 
with green particles layers 
of calcareous sandstone 

North and South Di^wna 
and parts of the intervou 
mg WoAld of Kent Surrey 
^and Sussex 

'iorkshiro North of Ire- 
land 

Beauvais France 

o 

0 

£ 

►< 

5 

S 

H 

xa 

»-( 

o 

5 Oault (marine) — Blue 
clay with numerous fossils 
passing into calcareous marl 
in tho lower parte 
^ Lower ^reeatand 
nne) —Grey yellowish and 
greenish sands ferruginous 
sands and sandstones clays 
cherts and silioeous lime* 
stones 


H 


1 Weald Olay (freshwEp 
ter) — Clay for the most part 
without intermixture of cal 
careou# matter sometimes in 
eluding thin beds of sand and 
shelly limestone 


3 Nastingt sands (freah 


water) — Grey yellow and 


reddish brown sands, sand 


stones, clays calcareous gnts 


possiog mto limestone 


3 Purbeck beds (freewa- 


ter) — VanouB kinds of hme- 


Wines and marls 



1 2 ExtenuTely deve 
loped in the central part# of 
Kent, Surrey and Suaiex 
8 Isle of Furbeok, m 
Dorsetahire 
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period* 

OroiqM. 

Nhum of the Priiwlpil Xenben 
•ad If ineralliatai* of til* For- 
matioii, (a CotuUria* wfam U has 
been moat etndied. 

Soaaeof Gw LeciMtim wbsn «be 
FcOTttstion oeean. 


I 

I Portland bedt (ouinna) 
— CoftTM shellj limeatone, 
flne-gnmed wbue limettone, 
compact liiiiORtone--*U more 
or leaa of an ooliUo structure 
beds of chert. 

Isle of Portland, Tisbury 
in Wiltshire Aylesbmy 



9 Kimmmdgeclay(mtjr\nB) 
— Blue and greyish yellow 
slaty clay oontaining gypsum 
bituminous slate (Kimmendge 
coal) 

Near Kimmendge, on coast 
of Dorsetshire Sunning Well 
near Oxford 

j 

1 

0 

§ 

1 

8 Ooral rag (marine) — Cal 
oareous sb^y fre^onea 
largely oolitic coarse lime 
stone full of oorals yellow 
sands oaloareous siliceous 
grits 

Headington near Oxford 
Famngdon in Berkshire 
Caine and Steeple Ashton in 
Wiltshire Somersetshire 

1 

M 

CQ 

,_3 

Oolite or Jan Lue 

4 Oaiford clay (marine) — 
Dark blue tenacious clay with 
septana bituminous shale 
sandy limestone (Kelloway 
rock) iron pyntes, gypsum 

New Ifalton in lorksbire 
— Lincolushiie Cambndge- 

shire Huntingdonshire and 
Midland counties abundantly 
near Oxford Somersetshire 
Dorsetshire 

g 

5 (a) Combrash Jmaxme) 
— Grey of bluish rubbly lime- 
stone, separated by layers of 
olay 

(b ) Forcii fMrhle (marine) 

— -Oaloareo-ailioeous sand and 
gritstone thin fissile beds of 
limestone with clay partings 
coarse shelly limestone 

a Malmsbury Alford 

Wraxall Ghippenhall. 



6 Whiohwood Forest, Ox 
fordshire Frome south east 
of Bath 



6 (a) Great oohte (marme) 
—White and yellow ooliUc 
oaloareous fireeatooe, ooarae 
shdly limestone, layers of olay 

a, Bath Burford in Ox 
fordshire Bradford, in Wilt 
shire. 
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m 


PetkiAa «b 4 
Otuiqw. 


^ome of As LoeaUties ahm the 
Fanaabon oootm 


I 

b Sum4^/Mddat9 — Ooli 

h Stcmeefield near Wood 



be hraestona viA remains of 

•took, Oxfbrdahire 



land animals, faiids, amphibia 



§ 

plants sea-shella 



i 

7 Fuller $ tAay (ma- 

Kear Bath 



nne) — Clay oontanung in 



^ £ 

some places fuller a earth 



SI 

(j Inferior oolxU (manne) 

Cotteswold Hills Hundry 



— Soft freestone sand with 

Hill, near Bristol. 


•a. 

5 g 

calcareous ooucretious 


•^s 

so 

Limestones of vanous qualibes clays sands and sand 

1 

% 

stone ooQtainuur the same lossila as thoee oooumuff in the 

5 

O 

senes of the oolibc group of 

England, constitute the main 

? 


body of the Jura chain of mountains, and coyer vast tracts 

I 


of country m Oennany 


o 

S 

K 

Ltos (marine) — Shale and 

Lyme Regis m Dorsetshire 

£ 


sandy marlstone 

and m many parts of Somer 


s' 

Blue white and yellow 

setshire Yorkshire 

3 

8 

earthy kmostone, usuidly m 

In France as at Metz, and 

A 

o 

thm Beds interstratifted with 

to a considerable extent in 

s 


clay often slaty and bitnimn 

Germany aa m the Swabian 

& 


ous. 

Jura. 


i ^ ' 

] (a) {Keuper orwrugaied 

a Neighbourhood of Vos 



marls — Red grey green blue 

gee Mountains and many 


1 d 

and white marls, sandstones, 

parts* of Wurtembflig and 


1 

conglomerates and Aales 

Westphalia, Nuremberg 


-3 

oontamiDg gypsum and rook 

b Axmouth Dorset and 


1 3 

salt 

Aust Somerset 


OQ 

(b) Bom Dark eo- 

c Axmouth Warwick. 


'Sd. 

lour^ bmeetone with remains 




of peculiar ftshee 



So 

(c) Red and green marl 



s , 

t Mutahdkalk (manne) 

Extendyely developed in 


i < 

—Grey blue uid bladosh 
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aiatioo, in CottnlrlM where itbai 
been most studied. 
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1 
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as bmng of great thickness m Wales, 
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The reader sees that in no one locality are all these rocks found 
piled one above another, the table being formed on a careful study 
of nature in a great number of localities In one instance the car 
boniferous group will be found resting on the Old Bed Sandstone, 
and the Magnesian Limestone on the Coal In another the New 
Red Sandstone, based on the Magnesian Limestone will be cap 
ped by Lias — and the Lias of a third district may be capped by 
all the rocks in succession up to the latest Alluvium The whole 
senes is thus made up from a companson of individual succes 
sions, Mid the order established is never reversed A whole 
group or a number of groups may be wanting to complete the 
senes in a particular locality the Tertiary rocks may even he in 
direct contact with the Silurian rocks but never the Sdunan on the 
Tertiary, nor the Lias on the Oolite, nor any one rook or group 
on a rook or group that stands higher in the senes To this 
rule there are positively no exceptions m reality though there 
are a few apparent ones where by some extraordinary effect of 
subterranean force whole formations have been tilted up and 
finally fallen over in an inverted position or m common phrase 
bottom up Such instances are however rare and where they do 
occur, there is always independent evidence of the bouleversement 
sufficient to prevent the geologist from suspecting that his tabular 
arrangement is at fault and if we bear m mind the enormous 
forces which have been at work in the upheaval of continents we 
shall not bo surprised at occasional accidents like these Nor must 
It be supposed that tlie strata always maintain their original 
horizontal position They are often thrown up and especially in the 
neighbourhood of mountain chains at every angle with the bon 
zon and bent into every imaginable shape And it is to these dis 
turbanoes that we owe great part of our knowledge of the 
lower sedimentary rocks All that human enterpnze and 
ingenuity have vet effected has only penetrated about a 
mile below the surfaefe of the Earth, and this, supposing 
that all the fossiliferous rooks were piled perpendicularly 
one on the other would only make us acquainted and that 
very partially, witli a small portion of their whole thickness 
But, Uianks to the throes of nature, we constantly find exposed 
to view the upturned edges of the whole senes more or less 
complete from top to bottom , so that we can proceed down 
wards m a geological sense, while simply walking over the 
ground In this manner, according to Mr Philhps, we have 
become acquainted with more than six miles m thickness of 
fossil beanng rook, m England , while Mr Rogers makes the 
fossiliferous atrata of Amenoa, counting only the top of 
the coal measures, 40 000 feet Uuck 
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But there are ncMcfosBiliferous stratified roohs, and id no part 
of the world are they more abundantly displayed ^an in 
India Indeed many stratified rocks in this country, occupying 
a higher position in the geologic scale than others known to 
contain fossils, seem to be totally destitute of the traces of 
organic life This is to a certain extent true of every part of 
the globe but the absence of fossils from deposits in India 
entitled from their posiuon to be classed with the fossiliferous 
rocks 18 a striking peculiarity to the geology of the country 
To such rocks oa tliese howeier the term non fossiliferous, as 
we commonly understand it does not apply with these, the 
absence of fossils is an accident which occasions surprize 
while there are other stratified rooks in which the geologist never 
expects to find organic remains m any country Such are gneiss and 
mica schist hornblende soliist and many others, which generally 
underlie the lowest of the rooks in which fossils ha> e been dis 
covered These rocks though stratified are crystalline in their 
structure Gneiss which is by far the most abundant, and may 
be taken as the type of the whole, is simply stratified granite 
Though evidently sedimentary in their origin these rocks widely 
dififerfrom the newer sedimentary strata in their general minera 
logical characteristics, besides being distinguisbedby the absence 
of fossils and in many respects they closely assimilate to the 
ungtratvfied rocks which he beneath thorn or are intruded into 
their masses Their present condition seems to be owing to the 
action of heat to which they have been subjected since their 
ongmal deposition and on this account they have been called 
tnetaviorphxcxQi^^, or rocks that have undergone a change The 
term primary stratified by which they were once known is 
falling into disuse since it is found that any j‘ock however recent, 
may become crystallme and lose all traces of organic remains — 
may in fact be thoroughly metamorphosed by the action of 
subterranean heat 

Thus far we have been considering rocks m which the pheno 
menon of true stratification is presented But any one acquaint 
ed with granite, as it occurs in large masses, is aware that it is 
not stratified, and that there is nothing m its appearance to 
lead us to infer for ita sedimentary ongin We shall notattemptto 
explain however briefly, the reasons which have led geologists 
to assign an igneous genesis to this rock and others allied to it, 
but simply state that such is a belief which no one ever thinks 
of calling in question Neither shall we enter into any en 
quiry as to the means necessary for the fusion of so enormous 
an amount of sohd and refractory matter On this point there 
are differences of opinion, but geologists are all agreed that 
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nvhateTer the origin of the heat the furnace is subterranean , and 
it 19 getting, to be a very common opinion that the formation 
of granite, that is the fusion and subsequent coohng of mineral 
matter, is a process constantly going on beneath our feet 
Granite and its varieties, which we neeS not here enumerate, 
have been donommated Plutonio rocks, a term sufficiently 
suggestive of their deep seated source ilie plutonio and the 
raetamorphic masses are often spoken of together under the 
designation of hypogene rocks “ a word implying, says Mr 
Lyell who has done so much for geologic^ nomenclatore — 
“ tlio theory that granite and gneiss and the other crystalline 
formations, are nether formed rocks or rocks which have not 
assumed their present form and structure at the surface 

Wo have yet another class of rocks the volcanic Lava, 
like granite is melted under ground but unbke granite it is 
poured out at the surface either in the open air or at the bottom 
of the sea Geologists suppose that the only difference between 
lava and granite is a difference in the degree of pressure and 
other conditions under which they are cooled but we are now 
dealing only with their present appearances Of Volcanic 
products there are two kinds the common lavas and tuffs 
which being poured out m small quantities on the open ground, 
or forcibly ejected into the air expand freely while coohng and 
therefore for the most part assume a highly vesicular structure, 
and trnp^ which cooling under a considerable degree of pressure, 
either from its own superincumbent masses or from water, takes 
a more compact and sometimes a columnar form Of trap there 
are innumerable varieties which we need not atop to designate 
Tnii) rocks and lavas are frequently pseudo stratified or ar 
ranged m sheets wjucli would at first sight seem to point to a 
sedimentary origin The geologist however will always be able 
to distinguish true from false stratification even though tlie 
deception should bo heightened by the interposition of a layer 
of sedimentary rock between two sheets of trap 

We have hitherto omitted not unintentionallv any mention 
of the formations The ‘term alluvium is commonly 

applied to deposits formed in the beds and on the banks of 
our present nvers and many geologists have used it to desig 
nate all such formations as have aooumolated during the histo 
no penod Mr Lyell however defines it as “ earth sand, 
gravel, stones, and other transported matter, which has been 
washed away and thrown down by nvers floods or other causes 

* The word U often oned looeelv enough It u Uken from the Swedub 
ttxt^pa « luir tb« rockf to which it i« n^piied frequenllj being ;imDged m the fhrtn of 
or iteps. 
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upon laad not pernumently submerged beneatli the waters of 
lakes or seas Of Dtluvntm or drjft, we shall s^ nothing, as 
It oocors m latitudes with which the geology of Lndia has no 
concern 

It 18 with no httle regret that we have burned over so much 
ground m this desultory manner, nor are we sure that we have 
not made omissions which may prove fatal to our purpose, of 
endeavounng to make the details into which wo are about 
to enter intelligible to the non geological reader the more 
BO where we know that the geological student stands as much 
in need of diagrams as the beginner in Geometry or Astro 
nomy We believe however that we have made good use 
of our space, and we can only hope that the reader who would 
know mose, will haM. recourse to the besf sources of informa 
tion A few deficiencies may be supplied in foot notes to the 
succeeding pages 

It IS remarkable how little is known to the public concern 
iDg the geology of India after all that has been written about 
It Let us take for instance the great trap region of Central 
and Western India Great part of this ground has been gone 
o\er repeatedly by competent observers who have recorded 
^hat they saw faithfully enough, and yet the world is not 
very much the wiser for thoir labours There is store of m 
formation m the published researches of Voysev, Malcolmson 
Coulthardt, Sykes Iranklin, Jenkins, Hardie and as many 
more but it is only to be got at by a process which very 
ftw are able or willing to undertake It is not in the hands 
of every one that we find all the works named at the head of 
this article, nor are there many readers even possessing a con 
siderable taste for geology who would study all these books if 
they had them There has been a great want of concentra 
tion m the labours of these men an unavoidable evil wo know, 
but none the less to be deplored Th 9 same may be said of the 
explorers of every other part of the country so that one who 
undertakes to possess himself of what is known about Indian 
geology from complaining of a want of information, will almost 
learn to regret that so much has been wntten And then the 
value of much that has been said is lost for want of a proper, 
or even an intelhgible nomenclature Moreover a great many 
of our earher observers — we should be sorry to say it to their 
disparagement — were professedly new hands and we all know 
that neophytes are too apt to make a Procrustes bed of their 
faith, and shape their facts to suit the standard We wish to 
do these men justice however Quackery was certainly not their 
fault, for we nrfd them all ready enough to own their deficien 
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cjes in practical knowledge Capt Franklin in his paper on the 
geology of Bundlecund says * ‘ I am not learned enough to 
become an advocate for any party a few lessons when in Eng 
land and the great volume of nature have been my chief 
guides That they wore not blind guides, and that they had 
in this man no blind follower, we all know and when we see 
how much has been done by men who had not even the * few 
lessons in Europe lo boast of we shall be slow to sneer at the 
amateurs who knowing little or nothing about geology when they 
came out hero did what they could for science, with but few 
opportunities of correcting their self acquired stock of informa 
tion by European standards 

But Captain Ncwbold s Summary has put us out of humour 
with our own grumbling We willingly take this work as an 
ample instalment of the debt which public servants in India owe 
to the country that nourishes them and only hope that the 
rest of the obligation will be paid up in equally good coin We 
owe this gentleman a small private debt of our own for he has 
saved ua a deal of tolerably dull reading We believe very little 
IS known worth knowing about the country which ho claims as 
his * beat til at he has not brought into a veiv manageable com 
pass, and set forth to the best possible advanlagi With his own 
invaluable observalions made during the course of a number of 
careful scotious across lb c countn and a hngthened r< sidence 
ID many of its most lutcrt sting regions are blended those of 
Bcnra Makohiimm \o\stv Buchaunii Kuve and C unliffc of 
all indeed who have seen or snid am thing about the country 
souili of a line lioin (junjoiu lo Boinbov that tin. geological 
reader would core to know and though ihtre are pkntv of blanks 
to be filled uji hereafter bv birnself and his emulators vet the 
general outline of the'^ sketch will never we are sure be raatenally 
altered Captain Ncwbold is no theorist though we dare say he 
has a creed, and tliat a good one We mean tliat he does not 
trouble us with his notions till he lets tis know what they are built 
upon It 18 not till we have remarked the patience of his 
geogoostio observations tliat we admire bis sagacitv in turning 
them to aocoiint We should be glad to think that before he 
leaves India he will have an opportunity of doing for the whole 
country what he has eflfeoted for the peninsula 

In attempting a summary of what is known regarding the 
goologv of India we can scarcely be expected to arrange our 
fkets strictly with reference to such a system of classification as 
18 laid down above But few of the Indian sediinentary rocks 
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have as yet baea positively identified with European types, nor 
do we yet possess a chronological arrangement for India alone 
This however is not surprising when we consider the vastness 
of the field the scarcity of labourers and above all the want of 
organic remains by which theobserverisso often restricted to the 
tests of lithologic character and of superposition one of them 
notonously uncertain, and the other frequently inaccessible In 
the absence then in many cases of any certain gmdo to the 
relatne age of Indian strata we shall be compelled to treat oiir 
subject somewhat geographicalh sacrificing a little unity, for 
the sake of avoiding unwarranted generalizations 

We begin then with Southern India taking for the present 
Captain iNewbold as our guide, o\er that part of the Peninsula 
which lie^ South of a line drawn from Bombay to Ganjam 
The Northern limit of this area is formed bj the Sub Vindhayan 
bills and tJie plains of Central India the ocean bounds the 
rest Two mountain ranges the Eastern and Western Ghauts 
mark irregularly the coast lines supporting on their Atlantean 
shoulders and inclosing os in a massive frame work the inter 
mediate table lands at an altitude varMng from 600 to 3000 
feet above the seas lc\cl Ihe seaward bases of tijesa chains 
are skirted bj tracts of lowland from one mile to seventy m 
breadth marked by irregular and often abrupt elevations The 
W cstern Ghauts n sc in Khandcish and in their course south 
ward form nearly u right angle with iho \indlia>a range They 
take o direction nearl) '5outh b> I ost from llic lupti to Capo Co 
monii unbroken save by the well known gapol Paulghautcherry 
In the Nilgins a little above this remarkable breach wo have 
their highest known elevation of 8700 feet above the sea towards 
Bomhaj iliey have an altitude of 5000 feet Their seaward face 
IS for the most part comparative!) precipitcfhs while inland they 
present a gradual slope towards the level of the table lands 
The Eastern chain will not compare with its counterpart 
either m regularity or grandeur It makes its first appearance 
in the low hills about Balasore and may bo traced, though not 
alwa)3 without difficulty to Naggery Nose about fifty six miles 
North west of Madras It here seems to meet at an obtuse 
angle another line of elevation — 

\MucIi sweeping irregularly inland crosses the peninsula in a south 
west direction hy Cbittore Sautghur and Salem and joins the Western 
Ghauts north of the gap of PaulghautchenT The sontberly direction of 
the first mentioned elevation fine is marked at intervals along the Coro- 
mandel coast, by outliers and detached hills and re-impears in the almost 
contiguous island of Ceylon There is httle doubt num this and other 
geological reasons, that Ceylon was raised above the ocean by forces suaUar 
to and contempordheons with tfaoee that elevated the peninsula 
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It 18 worthy of remark that, while the steeper deelmties of the Western 
Ghauts face generally towards the sea, those of this cross range or rather 
break in the contmoit^ of the eleration hare usually a southeriy aspect 

Below or sonth of this great break, which I wall call ^at of Salem 
the Eastern Ghauts as just stated lose the character of a chain and re- 
appear at inteirals m detached hills groups and clusters while the general 
level of the peninsula ceases to be sustained as a contmuous table land 
Some of those clusters nse to a considerable altitude the Pulney Hills 
attain an elevation above the sea s surface of between fl 000 and 7 000 feet 
isolated patches of table land not unfrequently occur on their summits 
Ihe average elevation of the Western Ghauts may be roughly stated at 
4 000 feet and that of the h astern at 1 500 feet. 

Geography ally speaking tliese great chains are separate and distinct but, 
in a g« ological point of view after a careful and extended examination of 
the inu.i\(Timg table land I am inclined until further evidence be adduced 
to n^gard tJio Wesam Oliaats south of Malwa the Eastern Ghauts and 
their tabje lauds as port of one magnificent elevation of plj^tomc rocks 
by a Hucct ssinn of onorts dtinug a period which may be termed plutonic 
bieaking up tlio by po^eiie schists and m some instances uplifting aqueous 
bids of a moio recent oiigin 

Ihe tiue general direcuon of this elevation is nearly N 5 W though 
tlie apparent directions of the lateral chains on its flanks are as wo have 
noticed to the east and west of north respectively 

The tublo land onclosod by these chaine, has a general inch 
nation to the Eastward, which determines the drainage of the 
country in that direction Its surface is studded with detached 
lulls usually naked masses of granite or gneiss, and seldom nsing 
above 000 foet from the level of the plain ‘ Some few exceed 
1 200 and the highest not 1 800 feet many have been selected 
by the natives ns tliL sittsof the Drugs or hill forts so celebrat 
ed m the annals of Soutliern India 

The mean elevation of the table land around Bangalore and Nundidrug 
above the sea, is S 000 foet Northerly towards Hydrabadit sinks to 1 800 
feet and a little south of Bangalore -it falls, by rather abrupt steps to the 
level of the plains of Sa.em and Coimbatore (viz 1 400 feet ) whence to 
Cape Comonn the mean height of the country is about 400 feet The 
average height of the low country between the ghauts and the sea, on both 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar may ^ roughly estimated at 200 
feet rising at the base of the mountain to 600 feet 

The low country between the Ghauts and the sea on either 
side ha«« a mean elevation of some 200 feet On the Coroman 
del side, the slope towards the sea is gentle and the soil sandy on 
the West is ‘ a succession of low irregular hilly spurs, separated 
by narrow marshy flats, covered with eternal forests and often 
descending to the sea in precipitous cliffs 

While our best maps almost always fail to give even a tolera 
ble idea of the oonformation of the surface of a country, they 
generally do some justice to its nvers To the map then we 
refer the reader for a view of the drainage of the field before us 
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The Godftvery, Kistaa, Toombuddra, Cauvcfy, md PenBAW 
escape through '' singu]^ fissures ta the Kastem ghauts to the 
Bay of Bengal, which fissures offer striking lilushrations of the 
correctness of Mr Hopkins theory of the origin of the cross 
valleys of the weald, ninning as they do nearly at nght angles 
with the elevation line 

Having said so much for the physical geography of Southern 
India, we now approach details more stnctly geological These 
will ^ found singularly free from complication, and to some 
extent devoid of interest, for though the hypogene and trappean 
character of the country is remarkable enough, it hardly com 
pensates for the want of fossiliferous rocks 

Hypogene sobists, penetrated and broken up by prodigiouB outbursts of 

g lutomc aud^ppean rocks, occupy by far the greater portion of tUe super 
cies of Southern India Ihey constitute the mat bulk of the Weetem 
Ghauts horn between the latitudes of 16 and 17^ N to OapeComonn and 
form the base of the Eastern Qbauts from beyond the north limit of 
our area, to their deflection at Naggery Lat, N 18^ 20' They are p^ally 
capped and frm^d in the Western Gliauts by latente * and w the Eastern 
Ghauts by sandstone Lmestone and latente. 

From Napgety to Cape Comonn they form, witli a few exceptions to bo 
adverted to in duo order tbc basis of the plains ot the Comatio Arcot, the 
Talley of Senngapatam Salem Tnohinopoly Coimbatore laniore Ma 
drag, Tinnevelly and Travancore and intimately assoouted wiA granite 
the pnncipol hiUs and ranges on the low lands south of the Salem break 
and valley of the Cauvery North of this valley and above the break they 
form the basis of the table lands of Mysore the Baramahal Bellary distnct, 
part of Hydrabad and the Southern Mahratta country and present a 
ground work on which will be sketched out as accurately os the present 
imperfect state of information will permit the circumscribed areas oooupied 
by more recent aqueous strata. Towards the north west flank of our area, 
alroosc m a line drawn diagonally across the peninsula fbom Kagpore by 
Bgapore to the Western coast, the hypogene and plutonio rooks msappear 
emerging only occasionally under one of the largest continuous sheets of 
trap m toe world, and which extends far beyond our lumts to Central India * 

Gneiss is usually found lowest m the senes, next to it mioa and 
hornblende schist actmohte, chlonte, talcose, and argiUaceous 
schist and crystallme limestone This rule of succession how 
ever is by no means universal, for each of the above rocks, 
crystallme limestone excepted, has been found resting imme 
diately on gramte The strata are often violently contorted, 
though the disturbance is less perhaps than might be expected 
from the amount of plutomo action that has taken place llie 
dip t though very irregular both as to amount and direction, le 
usually towards the east in the Western, and westerly in tha 

• A nek to be deaeribed nibseqnendj 

f When strata are uoFboraootal, they an said to dtp towards some point of tbs 
oompass, and toe angle made with toe horixon is eaUed toe or imeUnmom. 
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Udjgherry portion of tke Eastom Ghauts, and in the plain at 
their seaward base The amount of incbnation vanes from 10^ 
to 90° There are of course many variations in the dip which 
we need not stop to partioulanze 

The most prevalent rocks are gneiss and hornblende schist , 
to gneiss, the other kinds may be termed subordinate The com 
position of gneiss and of the other schistose rocks, vanes oonsi 
derably in different locahties , but they are all high!} ferriferous, 
a fact as remarkable as the highly stanniferous character of 
the hypo gene rooks of the Peninsula of Malacca 

Statuary marble is very rare, so much so as almost to have 
escaped ob8cr\ ation 

The defictener of this member of the Metamorphic senes so largely 
developed in the Alps la almost equally remarkable ui the hypogene rocks 
of the Grampians and in tliose of Norway and Sweden It exists doubt 
less 111 Bouthem India in more localities than those just ^ecified butm such 
paucity as forcibly to exemplify the truth of Mr Lyell s remark vi/ that 
the quantity of calcareous matter m metamorphic strata, or indeed in 
the hypogeno formations ^erally is far less than m fossiliferous deposits ” 
Why tins should be so nos been attempted to be explained by the theory 
of the non-existence of tliose raollusca and zoophytes by which shells 
and corals are secreted at the penod when the hypogene rocks were deposited. 
Others again are of opinion that when these strata wore broken up by the 
grand outbreak of plutonic rocks the some heat which imported to them their 
present highly crystal hue texture expelled from them the lime and corbouic 
acid Neither of these tlieones taRen individually appears to be saUsfac 
tory It seems more reasonable to suppose that during the earliest 
phases of the history of our planet, when the hypogene rocks were deposited 
lime was far leas abundant on its surface than at present for although it 
has not been proved that lime-socreting mollusca and zoophytes did not 
exist in the ancient waters from tv Inch the xnetomorjdiic scbiete were depo- 
sited yet it seems poved from thoir scarcity m the lower rocks that they 
must have existed m far less numbers than at subsequent penods 

The other and prmdlpal source from which the Dme on the eartli s crust 
hat been derived is springs of water charged with carbonate of lime 
brought up from beneath its surface If we assume tliat the greatest 
quantity oi lime is brought up from calcareous rocks m the intenor of the 
earth when fused or heated during penods of plutonic activity as would 
seem to be the case by springs of water obaiged with this mmeral abounding 
m volcanic diatnots it will be readily admitted that but little hmo was de 
posited duimg the penod of repose m which the hypogene strata were 
accumulating under the ooean and that a large dev^opement of it took 
place when by far tlie greater bulk of these beds were broken up and uplifted. 
At all events there can be no questiou that Uie deposit of lime brought up 
from the earth a intanor by springs many still m oneration must be greater 
now than when it oommenoed at a remote geological era.” 

Clay slate appears m no great quantity , blue roofing slate is 
rare For the rest, every variety of hypogene rock may be 
found , and it would be useless to enumerate all ** The numerous 
« divisions says our author, ** into which M Cailoch has petrolo 
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gically clftssed them, may all be obaerved in ab area oi a few milea 
in extent" Farther details respecting them are given in Cap 
tain Newbolds valaable oontnbutiOiM to the Jonmals of the 
Bengal and Madras Asiatic Societies 

We have no space for even a oatalogne of the minerals of the 
region before ns The following remark, with which otrr author 
winds up this division of the subject, is apposite enongh — 

Id ooncludmg this summary of the metamorpbio rocks of Southom 
India, I cannot refnun from remarking how tormbly they recall to mind the 
remark of the lUustnoua Humboldt who in oonoluding hu surrey of the 
plutomo and hypogene senes pf South America, says When we pars to 
another Hemisphere we see new forms of animals and plants and even new 
oonstellaiious in Uie heavens but m the rocks we stul recognise our old 
acquaintanoee the same granite the same gneiss the same micaceous 
schist, quarts rooks, Ac 

The ‘ primary geology of Southern India then, if we may 
for once use a term whicli Mr Lyell has chased out of the 
geological vocabulary has nothing very remarkable about it, 
beyoyd the gigantic scale on winch it is developed It is not 
till we ascend to rocks higher m the senes and among which 
we at once look for abundant traces of orgumo hie , that 
we find the analogies of our soienco as it has been estab 
lishcd by observation m other countnes somewhat at fault 

The fossil riches of the Silurian system are hero inquired 
after in vain and whatever may be the age ot the rocks 
which immediately overlie the groundwork wo haie just now 
described , there are many to which it will be at present dif 
ficiilt to give a name or assign any certain pasmon in the 
scale of sedimentary strata Such are the b«d« of limestone 
sandstone and sandstone conglomerate, the argillaceous are* 
naceous and siliceous schists which here and there hide from 
view the hypogene foundation of the Peninsula These, from 
their being usually associated, sometimes alternating* and 
from their frequent confonnabihty* of strata, our author des 
cribes under one head leaving a less arbitrary claseifioa 
tion till the discovery of diktinguishing fossils The sand 
stone and limestone beds have not been seen south of the 
Salem break, but north of this boundary they cover a consi 
derable area, apparently however confined to die more elevat 
ed table lands “They occur m irregularlj shaped patches, 
separated usually by broad and apparently denuded zones 
of the subjacent hypogene and plutonic rocks Their most 
extensive developement is in the “ Cuddapah Beds, where 
they cover an area of about 9 000 square miles, tlio lumts 
• 

• Two or man aerkw of attwte Me uU io W wfaeu their tduei. 

•trstification bare the Mme feneral direcUoo, or are pa^eL ' 
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of vhicli are laid down by Ci^ytam NewboM with some 
minateness We have them again between the KisUia and 
Oodavery, in the eoath Mahratta country, the Kizam s domim 
ons and elsewhere, preserving every where the same relative 
position with respect to the older rocu, the same embedded peb 
bles and general lithologic appearance In order of superposi 
tiou the limestone is usually the lowest, and is then followed by 
common vaneties of argillaceous, arenaceous and siliceous rock 
OcoasionEtlly the limestone has been found alternating with the 
other members of the senes Their dip approaches oonforma 
bility with that of the subjacent rocks, though now and then it 
IS subject to variation The limestones are not entirely destitute 
of organic remains An analysis of the dark blue limestone of 
Ouddapah has resulted m the detection of a certam quantity 
of volatile * extractive matter, which gives the colour to the 
rock Mr Walker has found a vein of coal associated with 
shale at Kotah on one of the tnbutanes of the Godavery, and in 
some of the chert veins of the limestone at Nannoor, Captain 
Newbold has discovered myriads of what appear to be microscopic 
forammifera The sandstones also afford traces of coal, both 
bituminous and anthracitic, and are supposed to be identical with 
those supporting the coal measures at China Punji, which 
abound m certain organic remains — 

* A few impreBsions of stemB and leaves of plants, one of which resem 
bles a fossil Glossoptens Daneeoides of the Bnrdwan Ckial field figured by 
Professor Royle have been discovered by Lieutenant Monro m the Nagpor© 
Sandstone There are two other impressions in Lieutenant Monro s 
■peoimens bearing some resemhlanoe Mr Malcolmson thinks to the large 
bony scales of the sauroid fishes of the old red sandstone However they 
were so mdistmot, that it would not be prudent to indulge in any specu- 
lation until further dis(^venes be made One of those impressions which 
I carefully examined bore resemblance to that of the reticulated skeleton 
of a leaf ^ 

On such scanty data li is plain that we can have little to say 
regarding the age of these rooks They have a certain degree 
of lithologic resemblance to th^ sandstones of the Devonian 
poup, and among the vanous conflicting opinions on the sub 
ject, Captain Newbold is inplmed to agree with Mr Malcolmson 
m classing them with the more ancient secondary, or even meta 
morphic rooks , but wisely defers anv positive conclusion until 
the discovery of fossils Compared with other Indian rocks 
they are probably the oldest fossihferous beds 

A peculiar interest attaches to the sandstone, on account of 
its being the matnx of the diamond Most of the diamond 
localities of Southern India have frequently been described, 
^nd the paper on this subject to be found among Dr Heyne s 
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“ Tracts, Histoneal and Statistical on India, is weU worth 
reading Economically ^peaking, these deposits of mmerat 
treasore are daily losing their importance , but to the student 
they still possess unusual value One general fact is eepeoi 
ally worth noticing, — Granitic or basaltic dykes are invariably 
found intruding into diamond areas, a fact which helps our 
author to the following theory of the formation of the gem — 

* The great intnunon of basalt into diamond areas has already been 
noticed and it has usually been acoompamed by evidenoe of heat viz 
induration and rabcifioation of the bmestone fiesureB and numerouB tber 
mal spnngs rising up through them impregnated with oarbonio acid It is 
possible that this suhterranean beat, during its periods of intensity by 
acting on the limestone which has been shown to contain volatile vegetable 
matter in addition to carbonic acid drove off a portion of these in a geseons 
form with fhe snpermoumbent sandstone and then caused its diamondiza 
tion if I may be permitted so to express myself ^ a process somewhat 
similar to that of the dolomization of bmestone The atoms of carbon set 
at liberty from their old comhmations of lime oxygen and hydrogen and 
havmg little affinity for the silica of their new matrix gradually aggregated 
under the inffuenoe of certain laws m the pores of the sandsi^e and 
assumed a orystalbue form 

We now come to a more Attractive part of our field, and more 
productive in paleeontological results The existence of a bed 
of shelly limestone in the vicinity of Pondicherry, though men 
tioned by Mr Calder, can only be said to have recently attrac 
tive the notice of scientific men although the very doorstops 
and flagging stones of Pondicherry have long been formed of 
this interesting rock Perhaps their high state of preservation, 
led those who observed them to suppose that the shells were 
recent, but from whatever cause it was not till 1840, when 
Newbold visited the Pondicherry beds, that the world was made 
aware of their high geological value Th^e beds of limestone 
nse m gentle undulations at about nine miles from the sea 
inland of Pondicherry, and run in a S E by E direction to 
an extent which has not yet been accurately ascertained The 
limestone of the Verdachelluju Talook in South Aroot belongs 
to nearly the same epoch, as also similar beds which occur in 
the vicinity of Tnnchinopoly, apparently reaung immediately on 
the plutomo and hypogene rocks Though long neglected, these 
beds have enjoyed an unusual share of attention since Messrs 
Kaye and Ounhffe forwarded to England their beautiful collec- 
tion of fishes and invertebrata from all these localities, the 
Pondicherry beds however yielding by far the greater proportion 
The fishes were examined ^ Sir Philip Grey Egerton, and the 
invertebrata by Professor E Forbes, and the results amvsd &t 
by both of theso'eminent palaeontologists were about the same-^ 
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each being led by i&depeifedent Imet of mdenee to refer die beds 
to the cretaceous penod The fossil fishes from Pondicherry 
were found to belong to the 8qualoid femily of Plsooids, one 
Cycloid and one Qanoid alone excepted These fossils are m 
general badly preserved^ but not so the inrertebrata, among 
which the cephidopods, including twenty-eight ammonites, are 
pre eminent for their beautiful condition Of the 178 species of 
invertebrata in the collection, 165 are molliisea, two articulata, 
eight echiDodermata, and three zoophytes Professor Porbes 
assigns tbe Pondicherry fossils to the Lower Green Sand or Neo 
comian beds, and those of Verdachellum and Tnchinopoly, 
among which are several species in common not found at Pon 
dicherry, to the Upper Green sand and Gault Sir P Egerton 
from an examination of the ichthj oh tes would place the Pondi 
cherry beds somewhat higher than this, since they contain the 
genera Corax and Enohodus, which have not been found else 
where so low as the Neocomiaii This admixture of tertiary 
forms however only tallies with what Professor Forbes tells us of 
the at first glance tertiary aspect of the invertebrate part of the 
collection, given to it by tbe presence of varied forms of Voluta 
Oliva, Cypreea, Murex and other genera usually supposed to be 
charactenstically tertiary The difference of opinion moreover 
iB not very material and to enter into it would lead us through 
enquiries regarding the distribution of species through different 
ages and dimes of a character very wide of our present purpose 

We next arrive at rocks, whose tertiar) character is not that of 
first appearance only — 

' In the route from Hydrabad toivards Nagpore on the north bank of tbe 
Godavery among the Nmnul Hills ajid thence across the Wurda to Hin 
gan-ghaut beyond the limits of our area Mr Malcolmson discovered 
detaobed beds of chert add limestone containing sliells the general charac- 
ter of which Mr Lonsdale considers to be that of fresh water The fossils 
were first found at Munoor aryl between tins village and Hutnoor wlucli is 
near the top of the Muckle^ndi Ghaut and in different parts of this pass 
leading into tbe valley of Berar Mr Malcolmson describes* the bed in 
which they were first observed to be a band of a singular quartz rook 
projecting about two feet from the surface half way up die escaipmeut of 
tbe principal mountom aeoending the step pasa leading up die eoutn side of 
the Nirmul Hills and which is composed of coucenlnc nodulfij basalt im 
bedded m a soft greenish wacke 

The fossils all belong to finesh water genera, and to species 
which have not yet been discovered recent They are chiefly 
undesonbed species of Physa, Cypns, Unio, Limnea, Melania 
Paludina and Chara, which have since b^n determined by 
Sowerby The Charee occur m such abundance as to form entire 

• Oeol Trtna. VoL V Second Senes, pp 54S-560 
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rooky miMses Many similar deposits will be meatkned id 
connectaon wilii the great overlying trap 

Other deposits of fresh water shells occur, between Beder and 
Hydrabad, and about five miles South of Puddpuagalli ziear 
Bajahmundry on the Godavery , Uie latter oooumug m a kms 
stone both resting on and capped by trap “ Here however As 
deposit must have been in an estuary or lake oommunicating 
with the sea, since Or Benza states that among the Ltmas and 
Melama he found oysters 

No formauon m India has attracted more attention than the 
singular rock called Latente Its peculiarity to the East was 
assumed and as far as we yet know correctly, by Francis Bu 
chanan, who gave it the appropriate name which it has ever 
since borne Both Buchanan and many o( his successors how 
ever were m the dark as to its origin and it is to Newbold that we 
owe the first desonption of it sufficiently faithful to give that 
clear idea of its lithologic character and geognostio position 
necessary to enable one who is not familiar with it, to form an 
independent opinion regarding its source As the rook is proba 
bly unknown to many of our readers, we make no apology for the 
following long extract — 

The latente vanes much m stmoture and composition but generally 
speaking it piesents a reddish brown or bnck coloured tubular and cellular 
Olay more or leas indurated passing on the one hand mto a hard compaxit 
jaspideous rook and on the other into loosely aggregated gnts or sandstones 
as at Beypoor near Calicut Pondicherrv &c and mto sectile clays red 
and yellow oohre and white porcelain earth plum blue red, purplish and 
vanegated lithomarges Sometimes it presents the character of a conglo 
merate oontamiug fragments of quartz the plutonio hypogene and sand 
stone rooks and nodules of iron ore derived from them all imbedded m a 
ferruginous clay 

Theoavities are both vesicular tubular and 8muou% sometimes empty but, 
m the lower portions of the rock usually filled or partially filled with the 
earths and clays above'mentioned or a siltoeous and argillaceous dust oflten 
stained by oxide of iron A species of blaCk bole oarbomzed wood and 
carbonate of lime sometimes occur but rarely in these cavities. Minute 
dnisy crystals of quartz not uncommonly line the mtenor 

The walls separating the caviUes are composed of an argillo-sihoeous 
paste often strongly unpreraated with iron and frequently imbeddmg 
gntty particles of quartz The otide of iron prevails sometimes to such 
an extent as to approximate a true ore of iron and the nodules are often 
sepMuted- and smelted by the natives m preference to using the magnetic 
iron ore which is more difficult to reduce from its neater purity When 
the whole mass is charged with iron and veiy^ vesicular, (not unfrequentiy 
the case ) it might easlty be mifitaken for iron slag The colour of the 
panetet separating the tubes and cells, which m the less feim^juniB varxetiM 
is alight bneik red or porple ohanges into a hver brown bavmg extomaZly 
a vitnfled or glazed aspect while the surface of tbe mtenmr oav^ed jnits on 
iridescent hues The walls of these cells are sometimes distinctlj laminated 

Tbe specific gravity vanes, m may be suppoaed from what kja just bm 
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said. Manj averagis spafameos of tbe latente of the Malabar coast I fboiid 
to range between 2 and 8 2 that of the latente of the Malay penmsnla 
was found by Dr Ward to be 2 636 

Before the blow pipe the walls of the cavities melted into a black shining 
glass powerfully attracted by the magnet The brown paste and oobreons 
dust contained in the cells did not fuse but were converted into a omen 
tious slag less powerfully attracted whilst the reddish and purplish portions 
hardened and remain^ almost unchanged beyond exhibiting scattered 
minute magnetic globules having a dark metallic lustre 

The air-exposed surfaces of latente as previously remarked are usually 
hard and have a glazed aspect and the cavities are more empty tiian those 
m the lower portion A few inches or more below the simace the rock 
becomes softer and eventually, as it descends, so sectile as to be easily out 
by tlie native spades but hardens after exposure to the atmosphere Hence 
iC is used largely as a building stone in distncts where it prevails and 
to repair roa^ From its little habiiity to spbnter and weather (time 
appears to harden it,) it ]is a good matenail in fortificationB fo^ which and 
in the construction of thoir early churches it has been largely used by the 
Portuguese on the western coast and in their settlements to the eastward. 
The Arcaded Inquisition at Goa was bmlt of it and the old fortress of 
Malacca. The angles of the blocks of latente in the f emaining portions of 
those massive structures are as sharp and perfect as though the block 
bad been separated fiom the rock but yesterday although upwards of three 
centunes have elapsed 

The accumulation of the clays and Uthomargic earths in the lower por 
tious of the rock which absorb some of the moisture percolating from above 
renders the mass soft and sectile These earths doubtless existed once m 
tlie upper cavities of the rock from which they have been gradually removed 
to the lower strata by the downward action of the water of the monsoon 
rains They accumulate at vanous depths fiom the surface and form imper 
vious beds on the depressions of which the water collects forming the 
reservoirs of the springs we often see oozing as at Beder and many locali 
ties on the Malabar coast from the hoses and sides of latentic hills and 
olifTs Some of the tubes and cavities are cult de 0 ac and do not part with 
their contents but the generality have communication with those below 
them either directly or indirectly The downward action of the water by 
working through the thianer paiietes has tended to improve this communi 
cation for we find in the latente cliffs of Beder, where a honzontol layer 
of impervious matter oocurs in the substanoe of the rock that the sinuous 
tubes m the latente iramediaCely above it, have been diverted from their 
usual obliquely downward direction to one nearly horizontal showing that 
the water on omving at this obstruction to its progress downwards, spread 
itself laterally and horizontally over its surface 

In the same olifls empty sinuous tubes, having a generally vertical 
direction are observed, varying from a few lines to two inobes m diameter 
and passing from the surface of the rook to connderable de^^s in its su^ 
stance One was traced thirty feet until it disappeared m a projecting 
portion of the cliff 

Some of these form caverns of great extent, according to 
native stones , and one of considerable size, in the latentic cliffs 
cresting the Sondur Hills m the Oeded districts, was visited by 
our auUior, who dug several feet deep into the detntus at the 
bottom m the hope of finding fossil bones, but was disappointed 
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Beds of bgnite have been discovered in latentie de|K>8H8 at 
Travancore and at Karkulli near Quilon on the westexH ooa»t» by 
General Cullen , and atBeypiir nearCahcut by Captain Newbold 
— m the latter instance the lignite is found m a bed of loosb 
sandstone into vrhich the laterite passes, rather than in the rock 
Itself ' 

The geographical extent of this rook invests it with greht 
importance, and bears on any theory that may be formed as tb 
Its origin It covers the western coast almost continuous, 
and for the most part up to the very foot of the Ghauts and 
from the south of Bombay to Cape Comonn It is found in 
detached beds along the Coromandel coast, near Madras, NbllorS, 
Eajahmimdry, Samulcotta, and extends into Cuttack It caps 
the loftiest* summits of the Eastern and Western Ghauts , and 
some of the isolated peaks m the table lands of the interior 
On those of the northerly parts of our area it appears m luore 
‘ continuous and extensive sheets , often forming low ranges of 
flat topped hills, resemblmg in contour those of the bon* 
zontal sandstone and overlying trap forihations The lawntt 
bed of Beda in Lat 1 7° 66' N , and Long 77° 84 E , is about 
twenty eight miles long, from W N W to E S E and twenty 
two miles broad It forms a table land, elevated according to 
Voysey at 4^369 feet above the seas level, and terminating 
to the north rn piocvprtous facades, foiming salient and ta 
‘ entenng angles, on the nght bank of the Monjera The 
average thickness of the bed is about 100 feet, its maximum 
‘ 200 feet 

The Calliany bed, about forty miles west of the above, is 
still more extensive, and the intervening space presents all 
the appearance of having been covered with a continuous sheet, 
stnpped off by a denudation whwh has bareS the subjacent vol 
oanio rocks Latente also occurs m the south Mahratta country, 
Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore South Arcdt, the Camatw, Tanjore, 
in short in innumerable localities throughout the Penmsiua~^ 
and 18 found in Malwa, many parts of Bengal and Ceylon Not 
confined to India proper, nor yet to the continent of Asia, it 
fringes the shores of Burmah, Malacca and Siam , while Captain 
Kewbold has seen it on the coast of Sumatra, and on many of the 
islets m the straits of Mtdacca, tnvartably oecu^ing^thf tame 
overlytng pottUon ” More than this, there are many grounds 
for believing that it formerly extended over Wider Areas tbAn It 
now occupies, for traces of denudation are everywhere i^pvreiU^ 
and “ natural sections often remind one forcibly of the stnkmg 
instance of denudation of the red sandstone on the north'^est 
coast of Bosshire, given by McCulloch Two examples saw 
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iHTen in the pages before us \rhich strikingly beax out the 
companson 

We have already alluded to diiferenoes of opinion regarding 
the ongin of this rock, and should be glad to present a summa 
ry of the arguments on either side, only that we think Captain 
Newbold has settled the question by his array of facts That 
it IS not Tolcauic, is inferred from the absence of all decided 
Tolcanic products, or any direct evidences of such ongin , such 
as dykes, or signs of forcible intrusion, or the alteration of the 
rocks with which it baa come in contact Veins of latente 
are common, but Captain Newbold says — in every instance 
where I have had an opportunity of seeing veins, if they may so 
be termed, of the latente in other rocks m situ they have occur- 
red as deposits from above, into pre existing cnjnks of the 
subjacent rocks, like the conglomerate which fills fissures m the 
limestone of Petit Tor , and never injected from below, as is the 
case with volcanic rocks In some instances there is an appa 
rent passing of latente into trap, but this on examination 
turns out to be a confused blending of the rocks near their junc 
tion, from which distinct and unmixed fragments of either sort 
could be separated, like bits of granite from the breccias that are 
usually found near the junction of granite with sandstone 

Other writers denve latente from the weathenng of hypogene 
and trappean rooks tn s%tu But the beds cover indiscrimi 
nately plutomo and aqueous rocks, and their composition m no 
way depends on that of the subjacent masses Nothing is 
more common in latentic tracts than to see a hill of granite 
trap or hypogene rock capped with a thick crust of latente 
while the adjacent hills, composed of an exactly similar rock 
and forming a continuation of the same bed, equ^ly exposed to 
the action of the Weather, are quite bare of latente “ I have 
seen too, says Captain Newbold, “ latente resting on limestone, 
without any traceable iime in its composition , and contaimng 
veins of manganese, when resting on a trap in which hitherto 
the existence of this mineral has not been detected , facts prov 
ing that the overlying latente was not the upper portion of those 
rooks weathered tn sttu To conclude — 

* When we look up from the mioroscopio view afforded by these slowly 
westhenug hlooke of rock and beds of ore and cast our eyes upon even the 
present extent of latente over the surface of India, the thickness of its beds 
Its flat-topped ranges of hills and the gaps efieoted in their continuity 
evidently by aqueous causes no longer in action its occasionally embedd^ 
water worn pe^les of distant rooks its often elevated position above the 
present dramage level of the country its beds of lignite and silimfled wood 
we find no more reason for attnbuting its ongin to the weaflieriDg of rooks 
m uta or to their detntus transpmted by causes noW m action than for 
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aitnbatmg the formation of the older aandstonee to the present dismtegra* 
tion of the granitic and bypogene rooks of the detntuB of whiob they were 
doubtlees, as well as the latente formed originally 

Latente was long supposed to contain no fossils, but we have 
seen that the conclusion was formed too hastily It is oertsinlf 
however far from nofa in organic remains, a fact which our author 
attributes to its highly ferruginous nature, for it often approxi 
mates to an oxide of iron The scarcity of fossils in ferriferous 
rocks has long been noticed and when we bear in mind the 
great amount of iron contained in the hypogene foundation of 
India, there is less reason for surprize at the organic poverty, 
not only of the latente but of other and older formations m 
this country Captain Newbold asks the question “ why should 
latente be confined to India ? and suggests an answer m the 
highly fernferous nature of the hypogene basis which, under 
the supposition that electncity has had any thing to do with the 
peculiar structure of this cellular rock, would ^ord conditions 
highly favourable to the development of that powerful agent 

Latente as we have already seen, is constantly found resting 
undisturbed on the overlying trap and was therefore laid down 
subsequently to the period ot volcamc activity m India It also 
overlies the shell limestone of Pondicherry, which in its turn we 
know to be more recent than the diamond sandstone ‘ It has 
never been invaded by the dykes of trap that penetrate the latter 
rocks — the hypogene and plutonic rocks — fragments of all which 
it sometimes imbeds, but is evidently contemporaneous with the 
efforts or senes of efforts, by which the Western ghauts were 
lilted above the waters, since it le seen capping their summits,, 
often shattered into large irregular blocks, and stretching more 
continuously and with less signs of disturbance from their 
base to the sea Captain Newbold also classes the latente as 
later than the Nirmul fresh water cherts and limestone, on ac 
count of the latter rooks having been *invaded and altered by 
trappean intrusion while latente has not 

The petrified tamarind trees of Pondicherry, which the reader 
will hardly be surpnsed to learn are not tamannd trees, have 
long been an object of curiosity They are found in beds q £ fer 
ruginous latentio grit which he a few miles inland from Pondi 
cherry extending southward in a direction parallel with the 
coast line and forming a low range of lulls These strata rest 
conformably on the fossiliferous limestone above descnbed 
The trees are found scattered here and there throughout the 
lateritic grit but occur in greatest abundance at Tnvioary about 
fifteen miles west of Pondicherry They axe both dicotyledo- 
nous and moncK^tyledoDons, coniferous and non coniferous , 
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dicotyledoDs howeyer being by far the more commoD, the 
flora differing m this respeot from that of the coal mea- 
sures, where monocotyledons are most abundant. The trees 
axe prostrate and mutilated, and since moreover there are 
no traces of the soil in which they grew, ther-e is little doubt 
of their being driftwood The largest trew mentioned is one 
desonbed by Laeutenant Warren,* which was about sixty feet 
long and from two to three feet m diameter^ this however has 
been broken up by the native collectors of petrifactions The 
organic and microscopic structure of the wood, m many speci 
mens, is beautifully preserved The sihceous matter of petri 
frction IS often semi transparent chert or chalcedony or 
opalized, or striped with lively bands of red, like jasper It 
vanes in colour and texture from an opaque whitish chalk like 
stone, to a red and white cornelian givmg fire with steel , the 
prevailing tints are delicate shades of brown and grey 

The carbonaceous matter of the wood has been entirely re 
placed by silica and iron The imbedding rock is highly silice 
ouB, being “ for the most part composed of angular grams of 
quartz, ofren stained with iron, and loosely connected together 
by dark red and whitish clays, passing into a conglomerate, and 
into a tubular and cellular rock, diffenng in no respect from 
some varieties of latente — a rock which is seen occupying pre 
oisely an equivalent position along the coast to the northward — 
The eilicifled wood of the Egyptian desert closely resembles that of 
Pondicherry as also the rock in which it is imbedded at the Foeail Forest 
near Cairo not only petrologically bat m gnement Both occupy similar 
situations covered with ^vel sand and other detritus and rest on a marine 
limestone in strata but little inclined from the horizontal Both have euf 
fered from aqueous denudation exjmsing the subjacent limestones I could 
not discover the least trace of extinct volcanoes, or of volcamo substances 
m the vicinity of either* 

Silicified comferous wood occurs in very small quantities at 
Mungapett and a few other localities on the banks of the Goda 
very and Wurda At Hinganghaut also on the north side of the 
river, sihoified branches of dicotyledonous trees, and a very 
perfect portion of a palm were found in loose blocks of a black 
and red chert, resting on the newer trap formation Captain 
Newbold is inclined to refer this last deposit to the fresh water 
chanferous limestone and chert formation, rather than to the 
latente and Pondicherry beds 

We now ascend to rocks which belong unquestionably to a 
very late tertiary, or even recent penod These are beds of 
sandstone found on the eastern coast of the southern extremity 


• At.Baa.Vol XI 
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of the Femnsula, containing pelagic shells which aa far as they 
have been recognized are of species inhabiting the adjaoeht sea 
It 18 this rock which stretches across the Straits to Ceyloa^ 
forming the remarkable barrier known as Adam s bridge, which 
was elevated, in Captain Newbolds opinion, simultaneously with 
the Latente Similar strata are found m the southern portion 
of Bamnad, and in Tmnevelly, as also near Cape Oomonn and 
on the opposite coast of Ceylon 

It has been said above, that true diluvium is not to be looked 
for m Indian latitudes This remark is to be applied to the 
erratic block formation as it occurs in northern Europe, Siberia, 
and North and South Ame^a It is not found, Mr Darwin 
tells us, m the equatorial regions of South Amenca though scat 
tered over^the southern extremity of that continent, and we think 
that the ^acio aqueous mode of accounting for the dispersion 
of drift, is so well established by this and other facts that the 
absence of any true drift from India may be fairly predicated 
This however is dangerous ground and we may confine ourselves 
to the assertion that no wide dispersion of the boulders has 
yet been discovered in tins country Northern India affords us 
transported blocks in sufficient abundance, but it is easy to trace 
these to a comparatively local source m the Himalayas — there 
18 none of that extensive diffusion of travelled masses that so 
long puzzled the geologists of Europe till accounted for by a 
reference to the e\ery day phenomena of icebergs The sup 
posed boulders of Southern India are, we think, clearly shown 
by Captain Newbold, to be masses of granite tn situ, which have 
resisted the degradation of the surrounding beds from causes 
which it would not we suppose, be very difficult to explain Onr 
author then, avoiding the term * diluvium describes as ** older 
alluvium certain beds of gravel and sand which occur in such 
situations as not to be accounted for by the agency of existing 
transporting powers 

At Condapetta, for instance in the Cuddapah district, is found 
a gravel bed which covers an area of several miles, and is princi 
p^y composed of rounded iragmeuts of trap granite and schis 
Use rocks, which must have been transported from the distance 
of twenty or forty miles, intermingled with pebbles of quartz 
jasper and chert, and others from the adjacent sandstone and 
hmestone ‘"In this gravel mtermmed with kunker and iron 
ore, (the oxide), the diamond is found as a transported crystal 
or pebble, often fractured, and with slightly worn edges. A 
similar gravel occurs near Parteal At Wakoory m the Nizams 
domimons, about twenty two miles S £ from Hingoli, there 
18 a bed of gravef cemented together by kunker, endorang bones 
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which in one luslanoe at least appear to be those of the mosto 
don Other beds seemingly accumukted under conditions which 
no longer exist but as far as we yet know destitute of fossils, 
are found m the valleys of the Bima, the Kistna, the Tumbuddra, 
and even on the summit of the Nilgirfs 

Beds of dark blue marine clay, underlying the alluvium at 
Pondicherry, are found in many places along the Coromandel 
coast, as at Madras and Nellore, sometimes extending two or 
three miles inland This clay is found at depths of from 
twelve to twenty feet below the present blown sands and aqueous 
alluvium and embeds existing marine shells It also contains 
small rolled masses of carbonize^} wood— something between 
peat and lignite 

The only remaining sedimentary rock at presentknown to 
exist m southern India, is the cunous soil, called Regur or 
Black Cotton Clay, which covers at least one third of the sur 
face of the country, according to Captain Newbold ‘ It occu 
pies principally the elevated table lands of the Ceded Dis 
‘ tricts, the Hjdrabad, Nagpore, and Southern Mahratta coun 
tries including thereby the whole plateau of the Dekhan 
‘ It IS less common in M}8ore but is again seen in continuous 
‘ sheets from six to twenty feet thick, below the Salem break 
‘ covering the lower plain of Coimbatore Madura, Salem 
* Trichmopoly Tan^ore, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly to the vicinity 
of Cape Comorin The following is a description of this 
singular and valuable soil — 

The purest regur is usually of a deep bliiiBh black colour or greenish or 
dark greyish black fracture varying from shining to earthy streak brow 
Dish or greenish black shining wFien placed m water it ciiimbles slowly 
with emission of air bubbles and forms a tenacious paste when moisten 
ed il gives out an argillaceous odour Before the blowpipe per te it melts 
mto a OTeenish glass or dark slag Mr Reid fused some of it m a large 
covered crucible placed in a funiace into a solid mo&s on the surface of 
which a crust of oxide of iron formed A chemical analysis mode by my 
friend Dr Mocleod afibrded the following result — 


Silex 

48 

2 

Alumina 

20 

3 

Carbonate of lime 

16 

0 

Carbonate of magueaia. 

10 

2 

Oxide of iron 

1 

0 

Water and extractive 

4 

3 


100 0 

The Quantity of iron it appears by this analysis is not sufacient to account 
for the black colour of this soil which may be partly attributed as in the 
case of the Cuddapah limestone to the extractive or vegetable matter it 
contains The regur of Tnobiuopoly I am informed by Captain AUardyce 
does not fuse and oontaias imbedded orvstals of pure minei^ carbon which 
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are converted before the blowpipe into a white ash There is no doubt 
nearly as great a diversity of CQ||position in the regur deposit, as we find m 
other equ^ly extensive aqneousTooka 

The best kinds of this extraordmory soil are rarely sufEered to lie fallow 
except by accident, and never receive manure which is even supposed to 
lessen its fertility it has yielded annually crop after crop for upwards of 
2000 years (usually in trienniaJ rotation) of cotton juan and wheat, or 
biyn without receiving any aid from the hand of man except an annual 
scratching with a small plough and a decennial or still more seldom clear 
mg of the nuth grass by means of the large plough It is irrigated solely by 
the dews and rams of heaven 

The chemical composition of the cotton plant it produces somewhat 
assimilates in Its ingredients that of the soil os Dr Macleods annalyeis 
subjoined shows In addition will be found the alkali of the vegetable and 
the miinaU of soda which as we8 os the carbonate are frequent accidental 
mgredients in the composition of the regur They sterilize it when present 
m largo quantities Ine proportion of silex in the cotton plaut, as might 
natur^ly be expected is much less and the alumma is altogether wan 
tmg — 


Silex 

7 

0 

Alumina 

0 

0 

Carbonate of lime 

45 

6 

Carbonate of magnesia 

25 

0 

Charcoal oxide of non and loss 

6 

2 

Carbonate of potass 

10 

6 

Munate of potass and soda 

6 

6 


100 0 

The regur is remarkably retentive of moisture a propei-ty to which is 
ascnbable much of its fertility since it has been ascertained by the expen 
ments of Sir Humphry Davy that the absorbent power of many soils with 
respect to atmospheric moisture aie greatest m the most fertile soils He 
dned* 1000 parts of a celebrated soil from Oraiiston in East Lothian by a 
beat amounting to 212 tahrenheit, and found that by one hours exposure 
to air saturated with moisture at a temperature of 62 it gamed 18 grams 
Dr Christie thorouglily dned a portion of regur by a heat nearly sufficient 
to char paper He then exposed to the atmospbefe of a moderately damp 
apartment 2015 0 grams of it and found after a few days it had gamed 
147 1 grams He now exposed it to an atmosphere saturated with moisture 
and found that the weight mcreased daily till the end of a few weeks when 
It was found to be 2828 4 grams The soil had therefore gamed 212*8 
grams or about 8 per cent 

Durmg tbe diy season when the crops are off the ground the surface of 
regur instead of presenting a sea of waving verdure, exhibits the block drear 
aspect that the valley of the Nile puts on nnder similar circumstances and 
which powerfully reminded me of tbo regur tracts of India. Contractmg 
by the powerful heat of the sun it is divided like the surface of dned staroh 
by countless and deep fissures mto figures usually affecting the pentagon 
hexagon and rhomboid. While the surface for a few inches ra depth is 
dned to an impalpable powder raised m clouds by the wind and darkening 
the air the lower portions of the deposit, at the depth of eight or ten feet 
still retam their oWaoter of a hard black clay approaching a rook nsualfy 

• Madras Jodhal of lateratore and Soienoe for October^ 1836 p. 472. 
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Bioist and cold when tlie soifMe dost, as I haTamxjred, has a temperatuta 
of 180 In wet weather the surface is Mv^rtea into a deep tenamoos 
mud ^ 

Orer the yast and fertile table lands where this aoil prevaile, noe, the 
staple arUcle of food on the mantiine and low tracts, is no longer or bat 
selaom, used by the lower classes, and cakes of wheaten dour or of that of 
th^uan and bain are substituted 

Tlie purest beds of regur contain few rolled pebbles of any kind the 
nodules of kunker we see imbedded hare probably been fonnMl by concre- 
tion from the infiltration of water chargea with hme and it is only near 
the surface that the regur becomes intermingled with the recent aUuyium 
of the surrounding country or m its lower portions where it becomes in- 
termingled with the debna of whetever rock it happens to rest on — trap and 
oalcedonies in trappean distncts granite sandstone pisiform iron ore and 
bmestone in the plutonio and diamond sandstone areas It sometimes 
exhibits marks of stratification m Gujarat Professor Orlebar mforms me 
the remu* is distmcUy stratified and a writer on the Geology* of the Hy- 
drabad country in the Madras Literary 1 ransactjons (Part 1 p 82) 
observes that the cotton soil there vanes in depth from a few feet to many 
fathoms and tliat it is generally found distinctly arranged m strata, which 
are sometimes separated by thin layers of sand or gravel These strata, he 
observes vary in thickness they are sometimes bonzontel m other in 
stances waved or more or less mchned to tlie horizon 

Like Latente, Regur coveis all rocks witliout reference to 
their age or composition, with the single exception of some of 
the more recent Eluviums, under which it is seen to dip We 
cannot therefore refer its ongiu to the local decomposition of any 
one of the older formations as some of our best authorities 
have attempted to do, and indeed we have exactly the same 
reasons for calling it an aqueous rock, that we have applied to 
Laterite Its wide geographical extent precludes the supposition 
of its being a fluviatiie deposit It must probably then be 
classed, for the present at least as the most recent marine de 
posit in Southern lij^dia and this is all that can be said about 
It until more is known 

The absence of fossils from Regur is a fact not easy of ex 
planation It contains a very trifling proportion of iron, nor is 
there any thing tliat we are aware of among its component parts, 
unfavourable to the preserNation of organic matter Its extreme 
permeability when exposed for any time to the atmosphere would 
account for the absence of fossils from the surface of the deposit, 
but not far from the surface, it preserves a consistency like that 
of many clays which are nch m fossil remains It is not im 
probable that the lower regions of the regur may yet reward 
the search of the paleeontologist 

Though Eegur has not that we are aware of any known repre- 
sentative m Europe, yet a specimen of the black soil (»uUed 
Ckemoi Zem that covers many of the steppe^ of Russia, which 
was brought from that country by Mr MutcIubod, struck both 
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Captain Newbold and Mr Lonsdale by its external resemblance 
to the Indian cotton soil ^he geological portion and distribu 
tion of both rocks also appear to be similar 

It IS moreoTer a oanous fact, that the components of the 
dark flat mud deposits of the Nile are the same precisely as 
those of the regur, though the proportions differ, in the speoi 
mens that have been compared Captain Newbold also observes 
a strong resemblance between regur, and the black vegetable 
deposit often seen in the tanks of India An anonymous 
writer in the Bombay Ttmes* describes a red cotton soil supe 
nor to regur for some kinds of plant, which succeeds the trap 
some twenty or twenty five miles North of the Kistna and 
South East of Bijapore It is spoken of as “ a tenacious 
kind of ckiy, seldom or ever more than a huth in depth, which 
the writer suspects to be formed from the debris of the gramta 
which IS the formation of that part of the country This sup 
position seems probable enough, judging from the colour of 
the soil alone and had there been any thing remarkable about 
this red clay, it is not very hkely that it would have hitherto 
escaped attention Still as there is a chance the other way, we 
have thought it worth while to rescue the fact from Newspaper 
oblivion 

We have now done with the sedimentary deposits of Southern 
India so feir as they are yet known, but there remains to be des 
enbed a rock with which all our Indian readers are tolerably 
familiar, and regarding whose origin, there has been a good deal 
of speculation The calcareous substance known throughout 
India we boheve as kunker, affords a remarkable instance of the 
compensating process of nature, by which the adaptation of the 
globe to the wants of man is everywhere kept up Great part 
of India IS but sparingly supplied with true sedimentary lime 
stone of the sort fit for the kiln so that in this respect what 
may be called the ordinary geological resources of the country 
are insufficient for the support of a large population m on ad 
vanecd stage of civilization If any one had watched the forma 
tion of the continent, from the laying down of the first course 
of aqueous rocks, to the upheaval of the whole, including the 
latest tertiary rocks above the le^el of the sea, he would have 
said that nature had left her work incomplete, inasmuch as it 
continent without lime is fit only to be inhabited by savages 
But, as if to confound those who would have us believe that 
the processes of nature consist m the mere passive obedience of 
matter to certain eternal laws, in a routine which is never interfered 
with by a divine Author of all , the apparent moomplctenesd 

• Sombajf ^wtn, April 1848, p*ge 273 
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turnfi out to be only a Tanation in the means for effecting a given 
end The defioienoy, so to speak, ^ supplied at the eleventh 
hour, by the process both new and effectual to which we are 
indebted for hunker This substance is thus desonbed by Oap 
tain Newbold — 

The older kunker is usually of a bght brownish dirty cream reddish 
or cmenteouB grey tint sometunes compact and massive m structure hut 
more usually either of a nodular tufaoeous pisiform, botryoidal or cauh 
form like form. Its interior is sometimes cancellar or shghtly vesicular 
hut compact or conoentno m the pisiform vanetiee Its mtenor struoture is 
rarely radiated. When compact it resembles the older travertmes of Rome 
and Auver^e It ag^gates in horizontal overlying masses usually inter 
mingled with the ecu without much appearance of stratification It is 
broken up and used as a rou^h building stone m the bunds of tanks walls 
of inolosures do by the natives and is umversally employed to bum into 
lime 

A specimen of kunker analysed by the late Mr J Prmsep yielded 


Water of absorption 1 4 

Carbonate of Lime 72 0 

Carbonate of Magnesia 0 4 

Silez 15 2 

Alumina and oxide of iron 10 0 


Some varieties contain so much silex as to give fire with steel others are 
almost entirely composed of earthy white carbonate of lime and crumble 
between the fingers 

No orgamo remains have hitherto been discovered in the ancient kunker 
of Southern India but m the modem kunker I have seen pottery hones of 
recent mammalia fragments of wood existmg land and ficesh water shells 
PaludiDSB Helix Planorbis and AmpuUana imbedded.” 

Kunker occurs filling, or partially filling fissures and chinks in 
rocks of every age, in nodular masses and friable concretions 
in the clays and gravels above the rocks, and m irregular over 
lying beds, varying from a few inches to forty feet in thickness 
The hunherous structure, if we may so express it, prevails alike 
in gramte, the schistise rocks, the diamond sandstone and lime 
stone, and the laterite As to its extent. Captain Newbold says, 
“ The kunker formation is irregularly distributed m overlying 
' patches over perhaps one eighth of our area I know of no 
' tract entirely free from it, with the exception it is said of the 
' summits of the Nilgins I have seen at however, at the 
' height of 4 000 feet above the sea, among the ranges on the 

* elevated table lands It as most abundant m distnots pene 

* trated and shattered by basaltic dykes, and where metallic 

* development is greatest, for mstance m the copper district of 

* Vellore, and the chrome and iron tracts of Salem It is per 
' haps least seen in iocahties where latente caps hypogene or 
' plutomc rooks 

We beheve there can be no longer any question as to the 
tufaceous ongm of kunker It differs m many respects from 
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the traTertines of Italy, and yet leBembles them more than any 
other European rock to 'which we can compare it Prom the 
concretions of the Magnesian Limestone and the calcareous no* 
doles of the Lias, it is distinguished by the fact that the 
spheroids neyer present the traces of lamination that are so com 
monly to be noticed in the rocks we have cited It resemble# 
perhaps more than any thing else, the tosca rock of the Pam 
pas of South America, or what Mr Darwm calls the pumioeous 
mudstone of Patagoma The Pampas formation has its ana 
logues in Austraha and in South A^oa, and as it may be found 
hereafter, in India Indeed it is impossible to read Mr Darwm # 
account of the tuffs of South America without being reminded 
of the Indian kunker 

We adgpt then Capt Newbolds theory of the formation of 
kunker, which is as follows — 

The kunker os may have been collected from what has been just stated 
IS not of zoopbytic ongm like coral reefs nor does it appear to have been 
generally deposited or chemically precipitated from the waters of au ocean 
or inland lake but, like the travertmes of Italy it may be referred to the 
action of springe often thermal charged with carbonio acid bnnging up 
tune m solution and depoBiting it as tbe temperature of the water gi^uaUy 
lowered m nsmg to the earth s surface, or m parting with their carbomo 
acid 

After depositing a portion of calcareous matter m tbe fissures of the rooks 
by which It found a vent, the calcareous water apnears to have diffused 
Itself in tbe loose debns regvur gravels and clays usually covering the rooks 
and by force of chemical affinity the disseminated particle of hme gradually 
congregated mto the nodular and other forms we see them assume These 
nodules ore sometimes arranged m rows like tbe fiints ui obalk and from 
some of them project dehcate spioulee of carbonate of hme which would 
have been broken off had they been drift pebbles as supposed by some 

It may he worth while here to quote Mr Darwm s descnp 
tion of the Pampean formatiOD * 

The Pampean formation is highly interestmg from its vast extent, its 
disputed origin and from tbe num^r of extinct gigantic mamnnfers em 
beaded in it It has upon the whole a veiy uniform character consisting 
of a more or less duU radish slightly indurated argillaceous earth or mud 
often but not always includmg in horizontal Imes concretions of marl 
and frequently passing mto a compact marly rock The mud wherever 
I examined it, even close to the concretions <nd not contain any carbonate 
of hme The concretions are generally nodular sometimes rough externally 
sometimes stalaotifonned they are of a compact structure but often 
penetrated (as well as the mud) by hair like serpentine cavities and occa- 
sionally with irregular fissures in their centres lined with minute crystals 
of carbonate of lime they are of white, brown, or pale pinkiah tints, often 
marked by black dendntio manganese or iron they are either darker or 
Imhter tmted than the surroun^g mass they contam much carbonate 
of hme, but exhale a etrong alummouB odoar, and leare, when dueoived in 

m 

• Oaological ObaoratioQi on 8c«A AoMriCi^ being the fiiixd put of tbe Oeoloffy of 
the Voytfe of tbe Beegle, pege TO 
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aoids a larga but Tailing residue of whieb the greater part oonerats of 
saiKi Tliose ooa<a«tione often unite into irregular strata , and over very 
large tracts of count)?, the entire mass oonusta of a hard but generally 
cavernous marly rock some of the varieties might be called c^careous 
tuffs 

The reddish mud deposit, Mr Darwin supposes to arise 
from the decoiliposition of hypogene rocks, while with regard 
to the calcareous matter the author says Cpag® 100) — The 
‘ quality of calcareous matter m this formation, especially m 
‘ those large distncts where the whole mass passes into tosca 
‘ rock, is very great , I have already remarked on the close resem 
‘ blance in external and microscopic appearance between this 

* tosca rock and the strata at Coqmmho, which have certainly 
‘ resulted from the decay and attrition of recent shells I dare 

* not however, extent^ this conclusion to the calcar^us rocks 
‘ of the Pampas, more especially as the underlying tertiary 

* strata in Western Banda Oriental show that at that period 

* there was a copious emission of carbonate of lime m connection 

* with volcamo action 

Captain Newbold treats kunker as a pliocene and recent rock 
It has never been observed to form a bed on which another depo 
sition has taken place, lower than regur , nor has it been mtrud 
ed upon by veins and dykes nor disturbed by the overlying 
trap These reasons, and the fact that the few shells which it 
imbeds are of existing species, induce our author to give it the 
place we have mentioned It is probable that its earhest 
appearance took place at an era anterior to this, but there is no 

* direct evidence of its being older than the newer pliocene 

* travertines of Borne, which imbed the existing land and fresh 

‘ water shells of the surrounding country, and the remains of 

* the Mammoth ^he process of Kunkerxzat%on is probably 
going on now, wherever calcareous springs nee from the bowels 
of the earth 

The Pampean formation appears to he recent, and so of course, 
the concretionary beds included m it 

There remain a few more aqueous deposits in Southern India, 
chiefly local some of them evidently belongmg to our own age 
others of less certain date , but as they are none of them of any 
great oonsequenoe, we are compelled to pass them over on ac 
count of the length to which our article has already extended 
We proceed at once then from the Sedimentary to the Plutomo 
rocks 

The reader will be prepared to hear that giamte and its con 
geners are abundantly developed throughout the hypogene area 
This rock shews itself under every variety of ex^temed moulding , 
it etarta up from the ourfiioe ef the table land m bedd and sharp 
ly hewn peaks, or rises in dome shaped bosses, or appears 
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ID proiiiBe but diBtiDOtulusterB and rangea, which afiect no general 
hne of elevation, but ohen radiate irregularly as from a centre, 
or are arranged in '* rings resembling the denticulated penpber? 
of a crater Some of the insulated peaks are sinking enough 
in outline and structure , the rock of Nundidrug which rises 
1,700 feet above the plain, looks almost as though it wqre com 
posed of a single sohd mass of gramte — the rook of Siva gun ga 
is still higher — 

The most remarkable of the insulated clusters and masses of granite 
on the Table-land of the Peninsula are those of Sivagunga Severodroog 
Ootradroog Nondidroog Chundragooty and Chitteldroog in Mysore Gooty 
Baidroog Adorn Bejanugger Oongondla, in the ceded Districts and those 
of Hydrahad, Paun^^ Annagoondy Gopaldroog and Idghir In the coun 
try south of the Salem break are those of TMchmopoly Dmdigul and 
Alighirry and in the mantime tract of the Cojomandel are those of 
Vellore Aroot and PermacoiL The islands m the Ohilka Lake at the 
northern extremity of our area on the East Coast, are of porphyntic gra- 
nite 

The aspect of granite districts is not however always marked 
by this abruptness of contour The rook often forms immense 
undulating layers like lava, nsmg little above the general level 
of the country, separated by fissures and joints, and running 
for a considerable distance in a given direction like a regular 
chain of hills The horizontal fiasures often impart a pseudo 
stratified appearance, and when crossed by others nearly vertical 
give the whole the semblance of some huge wall of Cyclopean 
masonry By a process of concentno exfoliation the blocks of 
which uiese walls are composed weather into spheroids, some 
times of enormous size This process is supposed by Captain 
Newbold “ to be the result chiefly of meteorological and electric 
causes, acting upon and developing a latent concentric struc 
ture in the gramte, totally independent of <iny supposed planes 
of stratification, and resembling that often observed in basalt 
and lava This weathering frequently takes place on so large 
a scale as to give a singular character to the physical aspect of 
gramte tracts Its phenomena are descnbed and its causes 
inqmred into at length, in a separate paper by the author, on the 
granites of India and Egypt 

The lithologic character of the gramte is subject to every degree 
of variation as the constituents of the rook itticgle m dififerent 
proportions One or more of these elements is frequently 
wanting, and the addition of new constitiieats is no less eoni' 
man Thus all the varieties of granite described by McCuUoeh 
and Brogmart, together with others not mentioned by these 
wntezB, may be seen m Southern India , but we shall not stop 
to enumerate them all, nor yet the mmerel* which often ao 
eompany them, all su^ mmerological details being wide of 
our purpose even if we bad room for them 
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Of rocks which seem to be at once both hypo^ne and trap 
pcan, the most abundant m sonthem India are Diallage, Ser 
pentine, and Basaltic Greenstone WhateYer may be the posi 
tion of these rocks in other parts of the world, their general 
character as we study them in Southern India, is decidedly hypo 
gene , for they are rarely found except as dykes, or as contained 
beds in the hypogene schists Biallage has been seen only in the 
Salem district, and at Bannawarra, about eight miles westerly 
from Bangalore, in both of which localities it accompanies 
gneiss and mica schist Captain Newholds descnption of it 
does not seem to bear out m any way McCulloch s idea of its 
sedimentary origin, although lithologically the Indi8in rock re 
sembles that of the Shetlands Mr Lyell classes it without hesi 
tation among volcanic products 

Serpentine is found in the form of dykes and thick beds in the 
schistose rocks of Salem, and also near Bezwarah on the Kistna 
A serpentine of unusual beauty occurs at Tunvicary m Mysore 
It is composed of ‘ a dark grey or black talcose paste, imbedding 
numerous small black crystals of a mineral containing a large 
proportion of iron, being strong attracted by the magnet 
These crystals do not yield to the knife, and they fuse into a black 
slag The paste usually yields to the knife, and is of various 
degrees of hardness in different specimens, and infusible per se 
before the blow pipe The fraction of the rook on the large 
scale IS flat conchoidal , it is difficultly frangible This rock 
takes a high polish and forms the materials of the beautiful 
pillars of the Mausoleum of Hyder at Serin gapatam It has 
been mistaken for basaltic greenstone by Buchanan, Benza and 
Malcolmson 

Basaltic green stone is umversally distnbuted over southern 
India, but is most abundantly developed m the Table Land be 
tween Bangalore and Bellary, in the Salem and Vellore mining 
distncts, and m the Western Ghauts It occurs in dykes pene 
tratiug the sedimentary rooks up to latente It occasionally 
approximates the columnar structure, as in the vicmity of Chitty 
wanrypilly, Kumfll and other places 

The vast outpouring of trap over the surface of Penmsular 
India demands a degree of attention that we have no space to 

f ive it at present It belongs at once to Southern and Central 
ndia, and if only for unity s sake had better be treated as a whole 
in another article , we frierefore stop short of the Overlying Trap, 
although Its southern half covers no moonsidarable portion of 
our area. 

We come now to a few facts beating on the “ Principles of 
Geology First with regard to recent chan^ m the level of 
land The PuranaB assert that the whole of the Coromandel 
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coast has been raised fkim the bed of the sea, and the position 
of many Post pliocene beds along that coast gives credit to the 
story Captain Newbold thinks that the deposits m question 
were elevated by forces which are not yet at rest — althongh 
their action seems to be undulatory, raising some parts and 
depressing others, while intermediate tracts remain stationary 
Whatever may be the date of the upheavals — certain tracts 
appear beyond doubt to have been submerged during the histone 
penod 

It IS stated m Brahmamcal writings that the ancient city of Mahahalipur 
(now termed the Seyen Pagodas ) about forty miles south of Madras was 
anciently overwhelmed by the sea, which now rolls over the greater portion 
of the submerged nuns It is supposed by some to have been the Pa* 
bbothra of Ptolemy a place of considerable commeroe I was informed 
by Lord El^mstone and Mr W Elliot, that whenever a storm took place 
from the seaward Roman and occasionally (Jhmese coins were cast upon the 
beach One of the former according to Mr Norton is of tlie rei^ of Valen 
timanus General Fraser informs mo that south of these rums at An&r 
coopang and Cuddalore pieces of bnek, tiles and Mttery are taken up from 
tbe bed of the sea at considerable distances from ^ore beyond the recoil of 
the tidal wave Still further south near the embouchure of the Couveiy 
the Brahmans pomt out tbe suhmer^d site of another ancient city At 
Madras li-om aO I can collect from the oldest inhabitants and survey the 
sea has certainly encroached latterly on the ground it formerly occupied 
while St Thome an ancient Portuguese settlement a little south of Madras, 
IB traditionally said to have stood twelve leagues inland. 

The level of the Malabar Coast appears also to have suffered 
disturbance The town of Barcoor, north of Mangalore, suppos 
ed by Bennell and Robertson to have been the Baraoe of ancient 
Geographers, and the emporium of Indian commerce , now stands 
two or three miles from the sea Some of the cliffs running 
parallel with the present coast, at some distance inland, have 
every appearance of having been formerly •washed by the sea 
and the Brahmans assert that the whole of the Malabar Coast 
was elevated for their special use The island Vaypi near 
Cochin was thrown up from the sea in the fourteenth century, 
an event which “ had so strong an effect on the minds of the 
Hindus that they marked the geological phenomenon by com 
mencing from it the new era termed Puduvepa (new introduo 
tion) 

Changes of a still more recent date seem' to have occurred 
on the Coromandel coast The site of the old city of Caheut la 
now buned beneath the sea, and it is said that the remains of an 
old factory are to be seen m the surf off Porkaad, and those of 
Pagodas in the surf at Tncanapully on the coast of Travancore 
Cases of this sort however require to be better estabhshed than 
they are at present, and we hope some one will adopt Captain 
Newbold s suggestion for instituting observafrons on the fiuses 
of the cliffs w^ed by th^ sea, after the example set by Celsius 
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Captain Nenbold in a paper read before the Geological Society 
of London in 1841 42, ^ established the fact that the cunous 
hollows in the expoe^ surfaces of rooks, which have been 
called Rook Basins, the Giant b Cauldrons of the Scandinavian 
mountains, are not necessarily the product of the streams which 
have descended into the moultns of glaciers They may now be 
obserN od in the course of excavation in the bed of the Tumbud 
dra and other streams of southern India where ice is unknown 
The same may bo said of the parallel strise, which though doubt- 
less generally caused by glacial action, are frequently produced 
in the beds of tropical nvers by the action of present floods 

Our conclusion must here be abrupt, but we hope to resume 
the subject m the next number of the Review although we 
by no means promise to dispose of the ‘ Geology of India 
m a second article The reader who would know more about 
the ground we have so humedly gone over, will do well to follow 
our example by consulting Captain Newbold a Summary, which 
however is unaccountably not to be found with any of the Calcutta 
booksellers 

Wo cannot however bring our article to a close without dwel 
ling for a moment on the Toss which the Geology of Southern 
India has suffered m the premature death of Mr Kaye whose 
researches m the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, alluded to 
aho^e, effected so mucli while they promised still more impor 
tant achievoments As a palaeontologist Mr Kaye was rapidly 
attaining a high position among his fellow labourers m this 
country, for though hia attention was not directed to the science 
till many years after his first arrival m India, yet the zeal with 
which ho prosecuted it in spite of every disadvantage was rapid 
ly compensating for the want of earlier training His sudden 
removal then must to looked upon as a public misfortune The 
following extract from the anniversary address of the President 
of the Geological Society of London for the year 1847 will 
show that we have not formed too high an estimate of Mr 
Kayes merits and at the same time furnish a few biographical 
particulars which will be interesting to our readers — 

Mr Charles Turton Kaye was bom in London in 1812 and from school 
went to the East India Companv s College at Hayleybuiy m 1820 whore he 
distinguished himsolf and gamed the Classical Med«u at his first examination 
in 1830 In the spring of 1631 be proceeded to India, having obtained an 
anpomlment in the civil eervioe, in me preeidency of Madras In Uie College 
or Fort St George he obtained &e thonsand jw^^a pnze for proficiencj in 
the native lonraa^ He was at first employed m the revenue d^artmeut, 
and was sbort^ auerwards appomted Aseiatant to the Accountant-General of 
Madras but m 1688 he reoeivM the more important appointment of a Judge 
atCuddaloro on the Coromandel ooaat Hitheito his a^nUon had been more 
directed to literature than to smenoe and aomdental oircumstanoes appear 
to have led him to geologioal studies In oonjunotion with lus friend Mr 
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Brooke Gunliflte also remdeiit at Ouddalore now a Felloir of this Somely 
he examined in 18A1 a neighbouring diatnct, whiob is remarkable from 
containing fosail wood in great abundwoe and where they collected a con 
fliderable number of other organic remains They afteorards obtained 
many spocimena of fossile from a limestone in the neighbourhood of Pon 
dicheny and Tnchmopoly Mr Kayo came to England on leave of absattoe 
in the spring of 1S42 Drmging the ooUeotion widi him which he |nesented 
m his own name and that of Cunlifle to this Society He draw up a 
short memou describing generally the structure of the country from which 
he had obtained the fossils which was read on the 20th June 1 842 and 
tliat memoir together with two reports the one by Sir Philip Egerton 

On the Remains of tishes'* the other by Professor E Forbes ‘ On the 
Fossil Inrertebrata of the Collection, have as you are aware been recently 
publisbod, forming the third part of the seventh volume of our Transactions 
l^fesaor Forbes tells us that tlio collection is in ©very point of view of the 
highest interest and that the fossils are as beautiful as they are interestiug 
The total niftnber of species of Invertebrate is 178t of which 165 are Mol 
liisca 2 Articulata. 8 Echmodermata and 3 Zoophytes the greater proper 
tion being from Pondicherry or more properly spewing from South Aroot 
being more within the English than the French territory Tlie evidence 
afforded by those fossils as to the ago of the beds m which they are contained 
makes it clear that they aio cretaceous that in two of the localities m which 
they were found tlio beds are equivalent to the Upper Greensand and Gault 
and in tlio other to tlie lowest division of the cretaceous system in Europe 
\V« are thus indebted to Mr Kaye for some additional precise and 
valuable mfonuation respecting fossiliforous deposits in Southern India 
the great importance of which in a geological point of view must 
be allowed when we consider the comparaUveiy limited extent of 
our knowledge respecting the distribution of animm life in the seas of 
the tropics dunng the secondary period We know little more than 
what we liave learned from the valuable memoir of Captain Grant on 
the district of Cutch published m tlie fifth volume of our Transactions 
and from these researches of Mr Kaye Although unpracticed in geo 
logical investigations he undertook to follow out the hints afforded 
by Captain Newbold and overcame all difficulties through his saga 
city and ardent love of science His collections in our Museum arc a 
monument of his zeal Dunng his st^ in EnglamKhe neglected no oppor 
tunity of getting together whatever information was likely to aid him in the 
prosecution of his researches He returned ^ India m October 1846 pre- 
pared to investigate the interesting distnct upon the structure of which he 
had olmady thrown so much Lght but he was shortly afterwards attacked 
by a disease which terminated his existence m J uly last, m the 84th year 
of his age ” 

Mr Kaye seems to have committed very httle to paper, be- 
yond what has appeared in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society Before his death, however, he was engaged m investi 
gating the subject of Inian paleeontology in general, and a 
few of his rough notes on this subject have been placed at oni 
disposal These we hope on a future occasion to tum to ac 
count, although they have been left m a very imperfect state 
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Art III — A Dtcttonary %n Htndi and EngU^h compiled from 

approved Authortiiee By J T Thompson^ Delhi Capita, 

Printed for the compiler^ dc 1846 

Among the fiabgects of inquiry connected with India> not the 
least ounous or mstruotive is that| of the ohanges in the Ian 
guages of Its people One of the most noticeable of these 
changes is mai^ested in the Hindi,* and is especially interest 
mg as being partly proceeding under our own eyes I)mi how 
ever are all the traces we can find of its earliest characteristics, 
and beyond a short distance we become enveloped in perfect 
darkness The opinion that the Hindi is but an offshoot from 
Sanskrit zs supported by such authorities as Colebrooke, Wilson, 
the hiditor of the Bengal Asiatic tToumal, and many others 
For two reasons we would, with due humility, express our 
dissent from this One is founded on the nature of the 
Sanskrit, which we think, in its present state, to be a manufac 
tured language , and, so far as it is such, of more recent ongm 
than Hindi This is not the place to state the grounds of this 
conclusion, and we pass on to our second reason of dissent 
This we found on the Hindi language Of the members (Hindi 
being one) of the India proper Family of dialects Hr Wilson 
says, ' they are as far as we are familiar with them, recognized 
as Sanskrit They have undergone great changes , have sun 
plified their grammatical structure have suffered, in a greater or 
lesser degree admixture and adulteration from foreign words 
They probably also comprebeud a small portion of a primitive 
unpohehed, and scanty speech the rehca of a period prior to 
civilization but in names of things of the most ordinary obser 
vation tliey are almost wholly dependent upon Sanskrit t 

The Editor of the Asiatic Joumal, in a note appended to a 
communication of Mr Hodgson says “ we are by no means 
of opinion that the Hindi, Sindbi, or F^i had an independent 
origin prior to the Sansknt The more the first of these, which 
IS the most modern form and the farthest removed firom the 
clGLSsical languages, is examined and analyzed, the more evident 
ly is its modification and corruption from the ancient stock 
found to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial 
dialectism (if I may use the word) than the mere engraftment 
of foreign words upon a pre existent and wntten language J 

* Fonnerly it wai called Hindooee (Hindai). Thia haa fiUlen greatij into diare 
pute end verj properly «a tbe rales of Sandhi are against it. 

i Preliacfi to Sanskrit Qranmiar p. p. IX. and X. 

1 Hodgson a XUnstratioiu of Boddhiam, p 188 
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If one language is to be recognized as another^ because many 
of the words are from the latter, then Enghsh is to be recogmz 
ed as Latin But we can hardly conceive this to be the ground 
which 18 taken History throws a satisfactory light on such cases 
When one tribe overcomes another having a different language 
and settles among them as the Brahmans did, the conquerors 
gradually adopt the same mode of looking at objects as the more 
numerous body of men amongst whom they Hwell, but retain 
very many of the names they formerly gave to these objects 
England France Persia afford instances of this We are sure 
that India is another and thus account for the large proportion 
of Sanskrit terms m Hindi * 

Moreover, we think, that one language must be considered 
independent of, though not, on this ground, unrelated to ano 
ther, when the grammatical forms of each are different — just as 
Persian is regarded as another tongue than Turkish, though 
having many of the some words It is not enough to say, that 
the ongiuol stock has been modified or corrupted We know 
that a newly fonned language retains that of the grammatical 
structure of the language from which it is drawn Yet theio 
IS very little similarity between the Hindi forms and the Sans 
knt except by direct derivation If however, this difference has 
been caused by ‘ following systematic rules then the Greek 
would have much more right to be placed among tongues not 
having ^ an independent origin prior to the Sanskrit The two 
languages are remarkably alike in some of their nominal and 
verbal inflexions and besides, have numbers of roots corres 
ponding in sound and in meamng Any one may see the 
resemblance between the Greek roots 3 o f do,) r<r f^s,) t<rT ( est) 
(ephu J (leiph,) f^lamdy) <%c, and the Sanskrit 
da, as ast ahhu lip lahh, &o , having the same sense Would 
the Editor say that the Greek is posterior to and dependent on 
the Sanskrit? The relation of case is expressed in Hindi by 
particles placed after the noun in Sansknt by certain forms 
affixed to the^werb The refined and lengthy system, averse to 
all auxiharies for the conjugation of the verb in Sanskrit is 
strikingly contrasted with the simple forms of the Hindi and its 
frequent use of auxiliands There are verbs in Sansknt which 
act as auxilianes, but they are joined to * adverbs, or nouns 
converted into adverbs and are very different from the auxili 
anes used in Hindi — thetr object being to accomplish modifica 
tions of meamng as the same verbal root Besides in Sansknt, 


* It b by DO nuMstf trilling argnment in fcTonr of oar view, Uuttibeprineipfll relief 

of tbe primitwe speech are verbB and not XMons. 
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the most common form of yerb is that compounded with pre 
positions We have not one instance of this in Hindi We 
get compound roots to which the Hindi zndexions are appended 
but then these are drawn from the Sanskrit direct, and are not 
characteristic of the Hindi The speakers of a language would 
not be inclined to renounce this mode of conveying bought 
but would be more likely to adopt it — if they had it not And 
the fact of the Hindi not having it except through Sanskrit, is a 
strong argument for its distinctness from that language These 
consiaerations appear to us decisive and prevent us from regard 
mg Sansknt as the original ‘ stock of the Hindi We can 
account for a number of the words being the same , but each 
language fails to stand the teat of sameness with the other 
They are of the same great family , but we require «a different 
light to what we have, ere we can say which was the founder 
Wo believe, indeed, that it will be long before any one shall bo 
singled out to fill that place 

Like all other extensively spoken languages the Hindi has 
various dialects, m some of which marked peculiarities exist 
Among these the moat noted is the Bnj bhasha which has 
almost established itself as the mould into which Hindi poetry 
shall bo run In addition to this Mr Elliot, m a map contained 
in hia glossary, distingmshes eight other local dialects The 
Bnj IS a dialect rather from its sounds, the others from their 
words These are characterised very much like the dialects of 
other languages, and all have the same grammatical basis The 
grammar is very simple, and in its use of auxiliarj verbs pro 
sents a close affinity to European languages * With some 
unimportant changes, a few apparently for euphony, the Urdu 
has taken this grammar The distinction, between the two Ian 
guages, IS frequently^ said to lie in the Hindi drawing on an indi 
genous or Sanskrit source, and the Urdu on a Persian or Arabic 
It may be well, for the soke of defining to make this ropresenta 
tion, but we must not forget that in usage many exceptions 
would be found The early writers of Hindi, as Bihari Lai and 
Tulsidas, are not without words which would be called Urdu 
The staple of their words is Sansknt, and their style is above the 
comprehension of the body of the people, for whom some 
interpreter of their works is needed And although they wrote 
apart from the suggestion or supenntendence of foreigners 
yet we beheve the Prems&gar would be said to be purer 
Hindi No one hesitates however, to place the Satsay and 

* Tbe Boholaj will recognise in the ploiml termination an, a form to which he has 
been aocoBtomed — cr of the Teotooio The differeuce of tin vowels a aud e will oc 
oasion no diAonltjr 
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Bam&yan among pure Bhash&* works But what are we to 
make of the usual wntten and spoken language of the present 
time ? rhe epistles wntten in Kaithi, (the wntten oharaeter of 
the Nagan) or Nagan , the literary scraps, generally poetical , 
and the native newspapers pubhshed at Benares in the N4gan« 
are all characterised by a greater amount of Urdu words than 
the wntings of an earlier penod But among the Hindus, and 
we might add Mahommedaus too, there is little or no idea of 
what belongs or is foreign to either tongue The opinion ex 
pressed by some young Pundits we dare say, would be found 
that of most natives When spoken to on the necessity of cul 
tivatmg the hh&shd they m substance replied, ‘ we do not know 
what you mean by Bhkaha the only distinction we make between 
words IS Sanskrit or not Sanskrit We oftgn hoar from thepeo 
pie, inhabitants of a city especially, a combination of Urdu and 
Hindi which no test of the kind stated above could resolve 
Extract the terms used on religious subjects — the remainder 
shall mar our ideas of linguistic symmetry and be opposed to 
our standard of punty There is, however, an absence of Ara 
bic and Persian genitives Ac such as are found in Urdu works 
But these works themselves do not agree to the rule For 
example take the Bagh o Bahar We have opened the edition 
of that work published by Dr Forbes with vocabulary, at two 
different places The first passage contained twenty cigbt words 
of all sorts and of these twenty four were neither Persian nor 
Arabic The second had thirty eight words Omitting auxilia 
ry -Serbs and the particles, which are all Hindi with the excep 
lion of a note of exclamation marked both S and P (bansknt 
and Persian) and a P conjunction, there were left nine Urdu 
and twelve Hindi words f This result may surprise some who 
speak of Urdu as if it were, grammar oxAspted quite distmct 
from Hindi And if these sentences be a fair specimen of the 
8t}le of the book and as they were tfekeii quite at random and 
were not among its pure Hindi parts, we have no reason to 
doubt they ore, they go to show that Urdu has something else, 
to a larger extent e\ en, than Persian or Arabic terms Something 
like the rule certainly holds but not m the broad manner usually 
laid down We must therefore, on all accounts, look on Hincfi 
as the most important of the elements forming the speech by 
which we communicate with the natives of Hindustan 

It IS not easy accurately to define the hmits within which 

* The term ased hy IIjDdus to express their venuicaliu’, and that it is not 
Sanskrit. 

f There were foorteA Ilmdi — bat it happened that two were each twice wnUen 
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Hindi IS the vernacular In a general way it may be said to be 
BO in Behar, Oude, the Bajphtana states, and all that is under 
the junsdictjon of the Lieutenant Gkivemor of the North West 
provinces Travellers say that they can make their way all over 
India by means of Hindi ! All educated Mussulmans speak Urdh , 
but the lower non agncultural and agricultural Mahommedans 
verge towards, and generally speak like the Hindus According 
to the rough statistical return, published by the Government of 
the North West the proportion of Hindu to Mahommedan is as 
nine to one and if Behar and the Sagur and Nerbudda temto 
nes were included this proportion would probably rise 

The study of Hindi by our countrymen has been very slight 
Beyond the Prem Sagur few have read any thing — exclusive of 
those who have intercourse with Hindus on otlier phints than 
such as relate to law or commerce The mass of the population 
who live apart from educated Mahommedans or Europeans and 
have bad little to do with courts, will be found to speak in a 
manner which only a small number of their rulers could under 
stand We have heard a respectable Munshi a Mussulman 
acknowledging his ignorance of what was said by some Ganges 
boatmen, residents of his own city Most Europeans (though 
quite at ease in conversing with Vakils ) such as have read Urdu 
or those accustomed to talk with educated men have been m 
similar circui^stances Some one to explain being at hand, this 
fact has not made a lasting impression, or induced inquiry into 
the causes of the difficulty in comprehending the speaker Dif 
ference of pronunciation only partially accounts for it Even a 
good knowledge of Hindi would not clear it all up for there 
are forms in use among the uneducated classes entirely unnoticed 
by the wnters of g^mmars of this language Facility in the 
use of it would be helpful, and with learned men, almost suffi 
cient to enable us to understand whatever might be uttered 
Besides, Hindi boasts of a literature and on this ground 
alone would be worthy of attention There are more works 
some of them, we believe, more read and, beyond all question 
more influential upon its readers and hearers than the Urdu * 
That so few should have made efforts after a knowledge of it 
that no whispenng of its use and no indication of its power, 
should have been noticed by the majonty who, in camp or court, 
have dealings with those who handle it and whose mental fur 
niture it supplies and that some go so far as to say that there 
is no real need for a dictionary of its words , — all this tends to 

* We hope at a fatare opportanity to renew something of tb) Hmdi literature and 
tllastrue the hints giren al^Te 
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show how unTviUmg we are to penetrate below the surfaoe — 
hardly ever, unless some special ciroumstanoe oalls us to do so 
There have been, and are, instances of another kind , and, as 
confirming our own ideas, we quote from the preface to Miyor 
Broughton s ‘ Selections from the popular poetry of the Hm 
dus Many reasons might be offered for our neglect of the 
Hmdi language, but perhaps none satisfactory , for the ad van 

* tage of clearly understanding, and being understood by those 
whom we command, is too evident to stand in need of any argu 

* ment to enforce it We are very apt to contemn the common 
‘ language of the Hindus as illiterate and vulgar, and as one 
‘ used o^y by the lowest classes of the people whereas, m fact, 
‘ it IS simply rustic and not vulgar can boast of many admirable 

literary productions and is spoken by ^very description of 

* Hindu, in all the Western Provinces of our extensive empire 
A pnncipal'reason for the general neglect of the Hindi Ian 

‘ guage IS the facility of commumcation with our Hindi, as well 
as Mahommedan subjects afforded by the Urdu. With this 
language, however few of our Hindi sipahis are conversant 
‘ when they quit their native villages In tlie course of a long 
service they doubtless acquire more of it but throughout their 
‘ lives they generally retain so much of their original dialect, that 
it not unfrequently requires a third person to interpret between 

* a veteran soldier and even his expenonced officer pp 3 and 4 
The inoonsiderate adoption, by our earlier authorities in this 

country, of the forms of the Mahommedan rulers, has contri 
bated much to keep the Hindi from occupying its proper place 
The use of Urdu in the civil courts is a step m the right direo 
tioD, and we hope the time is not for distant, when petitions or 
complaints m N4gari or Kaithi shall be received in all the 
courts of the North West, as freely as the indescribable and 
absurd Persianized Urdu now m vogue At present we ques 
tion whether one half of those having^ cases in the courts could 
tell the meaning of what had been wntten, although the mate 
rials were given by themselves Why might they not tell their 
story 14 their own way ? It would be a wide and a wise 
advance Yet when one sees how very hard it is for men to 
break the swaddhng bands thrown around them to guide 
their first attempts, how very gladly many would return to the 
old and often unreasonable m^es which they first used, bow 
frequently a season of progress is followed by one of retrogres 
Sion he might fear that agam the Persian would be established 
in its former position In this however, there would be the more 
hope of the further step to Hindi h^ing taken, when the move 
forward should agam be the wish of those m power 
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Wo have no desire to keep the Urdu and Hindf as distinct 
media of intercourse All seems tending to an amalgamation, 
and we are sure that no efforts to keep them apart will be of 
avail It would be the part of wisdom, then, to aim at producing 
a suitable and considerate muon, instead of stickhng for punsm 
A few intelligent men might direct their minds to this end so 
as to guide the undisceming people to a cautious result, and 
prevent after generations from the regrets, which nearly all Eng 
lishmen have felt, that more of the Anglo Saxon element had 
not been preserved in the English language The Hindi and 
Urdd are more nearly related than were the Anglo Saxon and 
Norman French They sustain, however, a somewhat similar 
position to each other, and, though we hardly look for the former 
to snpplant the latter, we do anticipate its being more largely 
used And we think that the Hindi element should have attcn 
tion fixed upon it, for the very purpose of being* drawn upon 
for words and idioms Lest we should be understood as advoca 
ting some uncouth barbarous combination, let us mention what 
we mean by taking more of the Hindi ekment 

Veibs m Urdu are frequently formed by taking a Hindi verb 
and associating with it on Arabic or Persian noun * Four oi 
five of those Hindi verbs are very ready to dance attendance on 
and take into all sorts of positions, these strangers They are 
exceedingly pliable — above the extreme of pohteness But one 
does not like a string for a staff, or a daw in peacock s leathers 
As a matter of taste such heterogeneous alliances are objection 
able They make solecisms which could bo easily avoided 
For there are single verbs m Hindi which would, in general 
equally well express the idea conveyed by the union of foreign 
noun with native verji We would take the former, when used 
by the people, and substitute them for the latter Both purity 
and BimpUcity would be gainers by this, and a helping hand 
to the attainment of a vernacular patent to all would be gi\ cn 
On a Bimdar plan, and for like reasons, Persian or Arabic forms, 
with a few exceptions, of the geniUve and plural — certain nouns, 
Ac would we exclude Perhaps the nearest approach to the 
stylo we should wish to be aimed at, is found m the Baital 
paohisi or Singh asan battisi Those who have had intercourse 
with the Hindus and lower Mabommedans of a city, would be 
found assenting to the statement that these works are better 
representatives of the usual style of conversation among such 
classes, than either the Bagh o bahor on the one hand, or the 
Prem Sagur on the other 

* OocuionttUy PenUn vetbal root* b*Te the Hindi eonjo^onal Affixes. In snob 
* ui*e, lioworer they remsui no longer aheiiB bat *'*tar*li8ed by sot of ossge 
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A question may euise as to the source from tvhence vre would 
draw soientiho terms Mr Thompson m his prefhoe advocates 
the insertion from Sanskrit of whatever such terms are not 
found in the vernacular On the supposition that Urdfi and 
Hindi are to be kept distinct, this would be obviously right, but 
as the two must be gradually fused into one, we could not accord 
with this procedure We are no more inohned to Sanskritised 
Hindmtam (as we may call the amalgamation about to be), than 
we are favourable to Persianised Urdu Yet from whence to 
adopt such terms is somewhat difficult to tell The thing must 
be known before the term for it can be understood , and though 
a long word m such circumstances be as easy as a short, yet 
there are some compounds,* made up of well known terms, that 
would aid* early comprehension We should much prefer the 
nati\es tbem^ves to decide upon this matter, but as they are 
likely to be guided by their European teachers, it would bo 
needful for the latter to consider well on what plan they should 
regulate their translations t When the thing was not known 
to the Hindu or not so well known to him as to the Arab 
this might give the preponderance to an Arabic term , and 
when the case was reversed, to a Sansknt — supposing no oollo 
quial word, or combination of words, would express it Where 
there was nothing special to turn the balance, some such inde 
finite coneideraUonB, as greater suitability ease of pronunciation, 
connexion with words in common use, likelihood of being 
understood should decide on the term sought for 

However, it is time to proceed to the fulfilment of tlie right 
wo have assumed to ourselves, of passing a judgment upon the 
merits of any book that may come before us We trust diat the 
preceding observations will not appear vqpy wisely connected 
with reviewing a Dictionary of the Hindi Our design has been 
to obviate any objection that might Qxist to such a Dictionary 
because it appeared unnecessary The Hindi language in itself 
is attractive it is very extensively spoken , it is the foundation 
and forms the pnncipal element, of the Urdu, it has an in 
fluentiol literature , and the two should be cautiously, but per 
sevenngly, and to a greater extent, made to unite in order that 
the desirable result of one vernacular for Hindustan proper. 


* Wc refer here to worda aaoh as those with Konoy deacTfi>ixig certain mathematioal 
Qmres. Why shonld aman froxa the absurd fear of not speaking or writing pure Utdti, 
adopt terma bom the Arabic when he has panchhona, chahakona, &o — the exact eqni 
▼alents to pentagon hexagon kc andm harmoay wiA the genlna of the TenuMmlai'? 

+ Many of the terms most be tran^errtd and it might be advisable as a gcfieral 
rule to transfer The dMlcalty would be the same 

A 1 
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might be facilitated These considerations amply justify the 
compilation and publication of a Hindi Dictionary 
This, we believe, is the first general Hindi and English Bic 
tionary The dictionaries of the Urdfi had, of course, many 
Hindi words , and Shakespear has frequently inserted them in 
their proper characters Oaptam Pnce, in his Vocabulary of 
words in the Premsagur, has left a very good specimen of what 
was reqmred, and, considering the time in which he issued it, 
deserving the highest praise It was, however, intended to 
assist in the reading of that work only, and did not include even 
all the words used in it This was succeeded by the Hindi 
Dictionary of Mr Adam — an agent of the London Missionary 
Society at Benares It although exceedmgly valuable, de 
manded some acquaintance with the language before it could be 
available, as both the words and significations are^ Hindi It 
would not be just to omit Mr Elliots Supplement to the 
glossary of Indian terms Though published for a special 
purpose, and embracing numerous words not Hindi yet it refers 
to 80 many purely Hindu customs and views, as to afford, oc 
casionally, aid otherwise unattainable, to the student, and be 
a valuable guide to future Lexicographers * Still the want of 
a Dictionary suitable to Europeans was not met, and this is 
what Mr Thompson has endeavoured to do He applied him> 
self long since to the work of compiling, but afterwards had 
made request to three individuals, in whose knowledge, skill, 
and abihty he could put confidence, to apply themselves to this 
work + Vanous ciroumstanoes have combing to throw the work 
on hiB own hand We would congratulate him on the favorable 
completion of his toil and perseverance, and hope that he will 
be encouraged by ai^arly and rapid sale 
Our wishes for a Dictionary for Hindustan are not yet realised 
We need one embracmg both Hindi and Urdu, thus to be of 
service in perusing any work in either dialect We have no 
great fancy for any Dictionary which professes to give those 

* We tnul Mr Ellioi will soon Ailfll the home be hss censed to be entertuned of 
the impeurtnoe of the Beoond part Now that the first part is out of print, we would 
Ba;f toat it was very short-aigfated in the offleials of me Qoremment of the North 
West to print so few spare copies, and at snob a pndubitire pnoe, of this valnable 
work and that Mr Elliot, tboogh not now attached to the North W^ would use his 
influence with it* Gorerainent, to undertake the puhlieation of a larger and cheaper 
rmpression. Or if OoTOcnnient would not do fins, would it not allow others to do so ? 

f We hare part of m mannacript Diothmaiy of the Hindi in our poeeesaion — poe- 
sibly drawn up by one of die gentlemen to whom Mr Thompson refers. If so, it 
is a matter of congratulation tliat the worii has feUen on Mr T as his compilatioo u 
not sbghUj superior to ^ MS., though perhaps aearoelj so wdl representing Aw 
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Hindi words only which are used m good Urdu , deeming this 
to be very much the same as if Johnson a Dictionary of the 
English, were to be pubbahed with the omission of all Anglo 
aaxon words not found m two or three of the principal Engui^ 
authors 

Since the beginning of this century the coIlecUon of words in 
the lexicons of certain languages has taken altogether a new 
and more scientific form The help which one finds in them 
may tend to produce too unfavourable a judgment of those in 
which similar features may not appear Besides, these languages 
have been long the object of study many, skilful and learned, 
have expended their abilities upon them Some of them too are 
not now spoken, and have the advantage of a few authors to 
whom apiTeal for words and their usage may be made Still we 
are surely, npt expecting too much in a dictionary, designed for 
those who are groping their way to the acquisition of any Ian 
guage, that it should afford light on certain conspicuous points 
A word IS like a companion with whom we are to have long and 
intimate fellowship We like to know about his parents, his 
place of birth his age the various events that have occurred to 
him modifying to a great degree his pursuits, whether or not we 
can agree with him, and in what matters we can calculate upon 
his cordial aid To make a word a useful instrument of our 
mmd, we wish to know whether it be a pure word, that is 
belonging to the language as a language or whether it is affihated 
to a different tongue in one way or other brought into contact 
with the former Besides, whether it be onginal or derived, 
expressing one conception, or a combination of conceptions, 
showing the source, or a point after something else has been 
added We want to know how long it has been in use whether 
one of those which was long employed, but fell into desuetude , 
or one which has come in to express thought at a later stage of 
the language whether it be such as can be traced through all 
the developments of the language , or on the one hand, it be 
used only in the elevated style of poetry , or, on the other be 
confined to certain parts of the country We wish to know if its 
form has at all changed, so as to be able to recognize it at any 
point if it retain its early signification or has quahfied or 
changed it the sfenal steps by which that change has been 
accompbahed and whether these changes of form and meaning 
be local or general In making such demands we may be 
thought too exacting Mr Thompson offers his compilation 
" to the reading portion of the community in general^ and to 
students of Hmdiwd the patrons of its literature, in particular * 
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He conceives that, *' there is no department of study which the 
present work will not be found to be helpful m advancing , and 
terms are to be met with in it both simple and abstract We 
do not say that he has not effected what he intended , but, that 
there are various points, next to indispensable in a lexicon, of 
which he has taken no notice, and so far we consider his work 
defective We are not of those who think that to make a 
dictionary is as easy a way of gaming fame as a man can take — 
that he is just to have enough of patience to write out strings of 
words alphabetically, and then put the various significations 
after each word To ua the compilation of a good dictionary 
appears one of the highest achievements of learning, and the 
man who arranges it, to be mvcsted with an amount of know 
lodge of the principles of universal Grammar, of skill in 
detecting coincidenoeB and unravclhng perplexities, of acuteness 
m tracing the various shades of meaning in a w<frd, and indi 
eating to otliers where one goes off into another such as very 
few indeed possess If any of our readers think we are magni 
f) mg the difficulties of getting a satisfactory dictionary) let him 
sit down and wnte all he can about such words as thikand^pakka, 
kamarm taking our hints, as to what is advisable, for a test of 
whether he has done the work well or not 

'Ihero are reasons why we might have expected something 
more than Mr Thompson has given In Price, Shakespear, 
<SLc wo Itarn by letters whether a word be Sansknt or Hindi 
Arabic or Persian Why baa this good custom been forsaken ? 
Not because there are only Sansknt and Hindi words in the com 
pilation, and btde good would result from distinguishing the 
possessions of each For though we have noticed few words 
from sources not Indjian we have seen batrctkhy kalutn palak * 
and various words in the idioms as gatry tauhdy zamifiy dc Such 
words however, as khahary qatdy hazraty all of which 

are employed in the Bhaktimkl, no late work, are not found 
In the present state of the languages of Hindustan it is very 
needful that the difference in the ongin of words should be 

shown , , ^ n 

Pnoe and Shakespear, generally, give the denvation of words 
We have not noticed one mstanoe in Thompson Yet to know 
how useful it is, take only one instance — the verb Dhdnd Mr 
Thompson gives the following as its significations To rutiy to 
make haste y to toil and labour y to drudge to worship One is 
very apt to doubt of any people making it openly appear that 

• M« not the Uat two word* he both Hindi and Old Pe ro*^, 
to both ? T Emotfi GlcMUMvy ondw begir So also of tbe Jtm notieod wt p 9 noit 
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they esteemed their worship a drudgery — as would be the case 
if the same word answered for both We get the explanation 
of this difficulty in both Price and Shakespear Dhand, in its 
sense to worship, is derived from dhydn^ religious meditation, 
and its other meanings from dhaw to go or move 

Following the example of his predecessors Mr Thompson 
has given pronunciation of each word m Roman letters 
When quoting so directly from his compilation we use his own 
system though far from liking it It is defective and inappro 
pnato It has no way of distinguishing the cerebrals from the 
dentals, the long * u from the short ‘ u In writing English we 
might prefer something hke tins mode of his but in scientific 
works we look if not for more accordance with that system to 
which the •sanction of our usage is given, least for so much 
consistency and specification as to prevent doubt as to accuracy 
of sound In that Romanizing system in which every sound 
has its equivalent letter or mark, a wrong mode of pronouncing 
13 but too cosily acquired Whore each sound has not a definite 
representative this evil is greatly aggravated 

In no Urdu or Hindi Dictionary as yet have we seen any 
regular effort to point out poetical, obsolete, or local words — with 
the exception of a few of a certain class in Shakespear Wo 
learn nothing of the time when a word enjoyed what may be 
called its classic use, nor, m the use of a rare word, who used it 
These points are still desiderata 

In the case of a change m the form of a word, Thompson is 
much better than Shakespear The latter, however, is not 
open to blame as his is professedly a Diotionaiy of the Urdu, 
in which these changes are seldom observable In Hindi they 
occur frequently, and Mr Thompson has inserted many as pdthary 
rdkhna &c but omits Idgna^ thdkiy and otlfers In not finding 
one set of forms we have been much surprised Rarely if ever 
18 an instance of the very common practice of inserting *w in the 
causal form of the verb taken notice of as bajdwnd, Btkh&w 
nuy Sic 

The dictionaries in use in Hindustan are susceptible of great 
improvement in tracing the vanous and related significations of 
the same word They ought not to be thrown together as a medley , 
but, by position and symbols, have the priority, dependence, 
consistency, and connexion amongst the several inserted mean 
ingB indicated In some of the dictionaries numerals are used 
to show these differences , but leavmg yet plenty of scope for 
improvement. Mr T uses the semicolon, seemingly to distin 
guish one vanation in sense from another The logical depen 
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dance has, however, been frequently violated, and of this we will 
give instances Fnoe m his vocabulary has as follows 

Aparddh — Offence, fault, transgression Mr Thompson puts 
in cnme as second meaning and adds ^ guilt, sin 

Aparddhi — A criminal, a sinner, an offender To this Mr T 
adds * transgressor, one culpable Shakespear m a somewhat si 
milar manner confounds the significations, but we acquit them all 
of thinking with Tallyrand that a fault is worse than a cnme 
The terms are derived from ap away from, and rddh to complete 
The first meaning would therefore be * not doing neglect this 
would constitute a ‘ fault , and hence an ‘ offence Etymologi 
colly the meaning transgression cannot be sustained, and, 
perhaps, if customary native usage were accurately inquired into 
It might be found that it always indicated a coming ‘short not 
an unconscious or resolute violation, of duty 

Dhoondh — s m Dim sightedness haziness, mistiness, 
(Thompson) These meanings should be reversed as natural 
objects must have been first observed and from the haze or mist 
over them, which might be supposed before a man to obstruct 
his vision, the word would be applied to not seeing well, hence 
dim sightednesB should bo last 

Bhudr — adj Happy prosperous, lucky, propitious, s m 

Prosperity, fortune, happiness , a fragrant grass (' cyperun J 
a wagtail (Thompson) * We see no cause for arranging the 
meanings of adjective and substantive m a different order 
but this seems to bear out our idea that the value of the logical 
order has not been appreciated With such views as we may 
suppose the early spo^ers of this word to have had — connecting 
the present end its circumstances directly with something 
exterior and superior — the order should be Fortune, prosperity, 
happiness 

We find no hint of a word being locally used, and such terms 
are very sparingly, if at all, given Much benefit would have 
been obtained from Elliot s glossary, on some points m which 
we deem Mr Thompson to be deficient In extenuation he 
might urge the unfixednees of the Hindi One goes to books 
wntten long ago — he finds the style very different from what 

* We htTe piupoMly refiramed from lefeirba to the connexion which mi^t be traced 
m diia wont betfimeo ur xuatemJ ol||eot and ibe mental oonoloaion a» the words may 
be different, althongb the same in sotuuL It may be worth noting, however, that it is 
deemed good at all times to see a bud, which from the deecnption given is a wagtail 
bat in the month kirlik if two be semi it is an omen of a hicky year We can noOeam 
of any bird idiidi &e paople eallModr, bat diis meaning 10 foond mWOaona Sana^ 
cru Diotkmary 
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IS now Spoken Is he to take all the words used in them ? Then 
the books now written are few, and in some of them the style 
of former works is imitated , so tliat he has litde help from 
them Is he then, to take only the spoken language ? But 
how can he collect the words on all subjects ? For he can take 
only such as he knows are used and how is he to know that 
many of them are not confined to the distnct m which he may 
be These considerations do make us forbearing mouroriti 
cism while we mention defects 

If we had the abihty and leisure to make a Dictionary of the 
Hindi, we would get vocabularies made of the best known 
works and add all other words we should find to be employed by 
the people We would also take the works published by Euro 
peans, m tirder to obtain certain classes of* words We would 
confine ourselves to these sources The language of the books, 
especially the poetical, has very much Sanslmt mingled with it, 
but as the reading natives make use of these books, we should 
have no option in the matter We should not deem ourselves 
to possess the right of inserting compound words which 
might be used because others similar to them have been or 
to interpolate any term which we might imagine would supply 
a defect in the language If we arranged the proper names 
at all we would adopt Adorn s plan, and have them separate 
from the other words If not to be given we would make ex 
ception in favour of words expressing a family, class, or tribe 
Mr Thompson has not supplied us with definite information 
as to how he has made his compilation If we do not mistake 
the meamng of the following passage, he would seem to have 
drawn largely on the Sanskrit “ It will not, surely, be consi 
dered a fault in the present compilation that it embraces and 
even abounds, with terms purely Sansknt and such denva 
tions must necessarily serve to enncji the language whether 
spoken or written “ The compiler therefore, hopes that he will 
be pardoned for hdving added to his compilation so largely from 
the parent language, terms, familiar it may be. only to the 
learned part of the population but hardly m use among the 
other classes of natives p iv and v He does this, first , because 
the spoken Hindi does not offer, he thinks, some needed words, 
for which the Sansknt must be drawn upon And, second, we 
quote his own words as we are not quite sure that we understand 
them right, " let, then the European scholar not hesitate, m 
his conversation and composition, to adopt a style that shall 
show hiB attainments to be on a par with those of the learned 
men of the oounUir, at the same time that his judicious selection 
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of universally understood terms shall render his communioa 
Don level with the capacities of all classes of people, p v Our 
objection to this plan is that it makes a Dictionary not of the 
Hindi language, but of that and something more It is, there 
foro, so far misleading , and we think Mr Thompson has been 
drawn aside by it Any one taking up his Dictionary will easily 
discover the great proportion of compound words, many of 
which might well be omitted, see, for example, words com 
pounded with hakuy dharm^ dhirgh These compounds may 
be all in, or according to, Sanskrit, yet if not m Hindi why 
should they be inserted ? Wc would not mark such copiousness 
08 a fault if all the compound words were given , but we do 
not And some words* which are used in Hindi works as andhan 
wealth m gram chhhitipat, a land proprietor, matigaloLchar 
rejoicing, andhddhundh blind, blindly, (Shake) hence, one 
who sees not the right, uniust 

Under certain words idioms are given, for some of which 
there is no cause e g under hdt fiath, as the meaning is very 
clear from the several words of wluch they arc composed 
Shakespear seems to have been followed in this matter yet 
not wisely It was, doubtless not the cold weather when Mr 
Thompson was at the letter ' g, or bo surely would not have 
omitted from the idioms under gald — gald higarnd to have a 
sore throat We ha\o repetitions of words, with their meanings 
attached, rather superfluously on the same page as dos and 
doshf hhusum and hhusm hit and hiU 

We have noticed a want of many of the terms used in the 
different arts and sciences In Rhetono the following terms 
used m a Hindi work, we have not found Vpamey to be lilus 
trated by Atyukid h^ perbole Vrxity anuprds alliteration We 
expected to have an explanation of the technical words applied 
to the different kinds of verse , as Dohi, chaupdi, Kabit, Tuk 
Pad, Ac and we obtained, * Dohd, a oouplet distich Chaupai 
a sort of metre or verse, consisting of four feet ( pud) or hnes , 
Kubity a sort of verse, poetry , Pud a foot or rather hne of a 
stanza, Took one line of a poem, a rhyme This is not clear 
How are we to distinguish Doha from kabtt * Is a chaupai 
two doha 6 ^ Are tuk and pud the same ? The want of suffi 

• Once for all we woul4 state that owing to diffsrent modes of nelluig words, as 
bforr 8 hfors,&o or a different arrangement of die letters we hare freequeutly 
thought words, which we ultunatelj discovered, had been omitted We have taken 
oire to look at the different places where bv aome ohances and changes a word mi^t be 
and beUeve that m no instance mentioned 07 tu shall the term be found. Mr Tbomp 
eon IS partly to blanoe for this as be la not consistent m his mode For examine the 
double letter, ksh is put in t after k, and in bh at die ehd of all the consonants 
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cient definiteness is a great cause of inaccurate impressions 
T>eha is literally ‘ a couplet Yet it would be correctly repre- 
sented by the English common metre in which the first and 
third lines do not rhvme, each of theie hnes would be a tuk 
But the natives reckon only two lines to a doha, yet say 
that there are four tuk, not pad The commonest measures of 
doha are twelve and fourteen mdtr a — a consonant with a vowel 
sound attached Kabit is a short poem It is said, there are 
five different kinds as there are more or fewer tuks m the kahu 
All ehaupats may be kabtts as all pads may be tuks but wo 
cannot reverse this 

There are many terms connected with agriculture which we do 
not find in the Dictionary The compiler asks indulgent cousi 
deration for having seemingly neglected, it ^ay be some of the 
easiest terms We by no means censure him for this, as such words 
can with difficulty be all remembered He will acquit us of all 
intention to be captious if wo mention a few words and meanings, 
which we have met in reading or conversation and hav e not seen m 
las work We do not protend to lexical accuracy in the significa 
tions Anat or Antha a knot Anukta incomparableness 
ApartUy boundlessness Abir^ a powder used in the Holi Chaiil 
level C hham ihvn Nan or Nana small Bantk a merchant 
Bharsak with all one s power Geunra * land close to a vil 
I age generally considered to be good, and in which the poppy 
IS usually sown Friili style Halst one who is delighted a 
lover Sogandh or Saugandh\ an oath Tumhdra and hatndrd 
)Our and our 

Again omissions of meanings — the words and some sigmfi 
cations being given — Chola the outer envelopment of a man 
the body Kolhu a sugar mill a discourse Vardl 

straw {of rice should have been added) Oharhao an offering 
Saras and Sarsai a lake water Harf land at a distanoe from 
a village, Palak twinkle of the eye the hnk between ‘ eye 
hd and a moment We notice a word m this part which as 
It signifies changes that are occurring not seldom m tliese 
dajs in the native as well as the European community, may 
not be uninteresting Dewdla, bankruptcy Shakespear ques 

Mr Elliot in hia glossary gires ^nd. Our mode of spelliag iras taken from a 
Pandit in the Loirer Doab but m the Eenarea district we have heard ^nri. It 
la the same word, however Easy and common changes aeeotint for the dlfferenee in 
form 

f This word is qnite Hindi in its appearance and we have found it m a Bbksha song 
Shakespear however has marked it and we regard it as one of these words common to 
both languages in this meaomg» and so notice the omission. 

B 1 
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tions ■whether the word may not be derived from bar 

ter , and intimates that the fortune has been dissipated m gam 
mg Very unlikely The natives seem to be as much at a 
loss as Europeans to find out the sense of this word One 
of them thus explains , — when a mahajan fails, the carpet of 
his office 18 turned over and a light placed upon it The 
object of this is to shew that he is in search of his lost rupees 
He 18 than called diwalta, a word which comes from diwah 
— a winter festival, in which great numbers of hghts ore burned , 
we doubt this too but it might be tried for the fonds of a Bank 
Another explanation is as follows, and we deem it good though 
suspicious We note it as we would have it inserted in the 
Dictionary Dcwala (from diwala wall) the wall or screen behind 
which a banker transacts his business , the removal of that wall 
or exposure of accounts, is bankruptcy Wo can question whether 
the word in itself means bankruptcy as is given by Mr Thomp 
son or not rather always joined, to convey that signification 
■with mkalna Hence of course by the frequent use of this \erb 
with the noun, when the latter alone can be applied to banking 
affairs, there would be no doubt about its meaning 

As instances of indefinitenesa we refer to afjrai>ar upakari 
in which the substantive and adjective meanmgs are mixed — to 
par pay and se for confounding of meanmgs The same might 
be tested by a rtferenco to karan, mmmtt, maie, hetu So far 
as wo have observed, the difference among these useful and 
frequently recurring terms is that karan is the doing thing 
tile agent and not the instrument, the reason for nimmit 
the cause as operating, the motive, mdre struck with the occa 
Sion and hetu the object for which, the design One of these 
may often under certain laws, be used in place of another but 
one 18 not at such vWiance with itself, or so very closely allied 
to each other as the significations given in the Dictionary would 
make appear 

We have remarked some minor defects too Some months 
and days are explained by a reference to the Enghsh names but 
those of pus and sukarhdr are not so The some thing is notice 
able in reference to words expressing the pecuhar tenets of Hin 
duism as ntdht is fully elucidated, but panchtaiur is not 

A number of proper names have been inserted m the body 
of this Dictionary, but very many ore omitted We would not 
plead for the insertion of all the proper names in, or even at 
the end of, a Dictionary whose pnncipal aim is for other classes 
of words We ■wish only the more common Here, however 
we do not get Vdho, the fhend and messenger of Krishna , or 
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Balhtr Xnshna a brother, ox Birhal^ Akbar s celebrated Hindu 
minister , or the celebrated sectarian Kahir besides many others 
always in the mouths of the people Notwithstandmg we find 
the new terms KhrUht and Khrisiyan He does not give Rum, 
and the only meamng of Burnt, excepting its signification of 
a certam vegetable substance, is Grecian This is by far too speoi 
fic The geographical notions of the natives of India have not 
been guided by the boundanes of separate countries Mountains, 
nvers seas , or treaties, language, habits, matter little to them 
in assigning a term or terms to mark the inhabitants of distant 
countries 

We had noted a few things more , but the fear of being con 
sidered tedious induces us to stop We deemed it right how 
ever to make no statement without furnishing part of the 
proofs on which we grounded it And while we acknowledge 
that these may wear the appearance of being unfavourable to 
the Dictionary we would beg that no one will give a different 
interpretation to our remarks than we allow The Dictionary 
will fill a place hitherto unoccupied in the libranes of those 
who wish to know Hindi we know not indeed how any such can 
get on without It Mr Thompson states that it contains about 
half a lakh of vocables And though some are given, which 
might have been left out, and some aio omitted that should 
have been found, it yet constitutes itself as tbo most complete 
and best Hindi Dictionary extant 

We have taken this opportunity of indicating what seem to 
be defects in all our Dictionaries of the languages of Upper India 
making this one the occasion of expressing our views, as well 
as suggesting some things in which improvement might be 
made on itself 

Wo have noticed occasional errors of tlfe press, yet they are 
not many The whole getting up is very creditable to, and 
shows great improvement on the outward appearance of works 
issued from the Calcutta Press 
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Art IV — 1 The Government Gazette and Acta of the Legia 

lative Council of India 

2 The Acta of the Legialative Council of India, mth a Glosaa 

ry an Analytical Ahatract prefixed to each Act, and Copioua 

Index, by William Theobald, at law and 

Advocate of the Supreme Court Calcutta, 1844 

Wf purpose concluding in the present article our cursory 
and chronological review of the Legislative Acta of the Council 
of India but before we proceed we must renew the claim which 
wo have already made to the candid and even kind consideration 
of tbe friends of free discussion and the public Tj^e field we 
are upon is new , we are but pioneers to point the way we trust 
to many others cdter us who ma} we believe find some useful 
lunts in these pages 

Our last notice came uown to the end of 1844 Act No I of 
1846, (such is the usual mode of quoting Acts of the Legisla 
live Council) is an Act to amend Act No 12 of 1841 Ac 
which last mentioned Act was an Act for amending the Bengal 
Code in regard to sales of land for arrears of revenue The 
manner m which this so called amendment is made, deserves to 
be pointed out and commended , it is, by repeahng the former 
Act, and re enacting it in extent with amendments When 
amendments, os in the present instance bear but a small pro 
portion to the whole of an Act this plan appears to involve an 
unnecessarily large expense of printing and paper but all 
things taken into account it is redlj economical Bor, nothing 
IS more usual than further amendments rendered necessary by 
previous ones , and rmendments made in separate patches make 
the whole law unintelligible the amendments may then bo 
compared to pit falls for the public, and the law becomes 
a snare and a net m the hands of the lawyers We must 
however, observe, that the method which we thus commend 
18 not generally adopted in the Act book of India , and pro 
bably we are indebted for it in the present instance to the 
direct interest which the Government has m the subject matter 
Obscurities in this great revenue sale law would only mul- 
tiply references from all parts to the Board of Revenue, and 
heavily tax the time of die Collectors Generally, amend 
ments of Acts are made as in the Enghsh Statutes by 
bits and scraps, which the legist and pubhc are left to collate 
and put together In the present Act, the auhatance or object of 
the chief amendments is as commendable af" the manner of 
them They substitute what is fair and equitable for arrange 
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ments which were equally pernicious to the landholder and tlie 
Government They abolish a wrong which consisted m 
peremptorily selling property for arrears of revenue, on we 
may say the ^e^y instant of forfeiture, witliout an) notice what 
ever and of course without any intennodiate legal proceedings 
Mr Theobald m one of his notes upon tins Act thus describes 
the alteration effected by it — 

Tlie greater part of tins Act as will appear hy the following notes is 
a literal re*enacuiient of Act 12 1841 which is repealed hy the ^ove See 
tion Tlie alterations are chiefly m the 3d and Cth Sections and then 
object IS to give notice to the public of every estate which is in arrear and 
of its liability to be sold unless the arrears are paid on or before a day also 
notified This notice to the public is adapted to produce comjietition at the 
sale by atti;^ctiiig bidders It also informs mortgt^ees and other non resi 
dent or distant proprietors of the danger in whiehThe estate is placed and 
which may be owing to the negligence or fraud of their agents or Mookli 
tear 

By the former law certain fixed and general sale days were apnomted hy 
the Sudder Boaid of Revenue But what esftites would he sola could be 
known only to the Collector to his ofhcei-s and to persons attending the 
sale because tlie arrears were payable until sunset ot the next preceding 
day The sale day was knowm by reason of the general oiders of the Board 
of Revenue but not the }nuticular8 of sale because practically speaking 
there was no interval between the sale and the foifeiture of the property 

The alteration made in this respect is as follows llie Sudder Board 
instead of appointing as before by notice in the Gazette certain general 
sale days is directed to appoint what may ho called certain extreme general 
<pay~dayi and arrears will bo receivable from the defaulters until sunset of 
the last pay day hut not after If the arrears are not paid on the last pay 
day the Collectors who of course will act m this important matter under 
the orders of the Board of Revenue will advertize the property for sole in the 
manner pointed out hereafter This advertisement is new and is the great 
boon conferred by the above Act 

The first and second Sections of Act 1 2 1 841 are the only ones left unre 
pealed the former itself merely lopeals proviou# regulations the latter 
merely piohibits the demand of interest on arrears of revenue 

Act 2 IS an Act for Bombay for regulating the punishment 
of adultery m the Courts of the Last India Company The 
punishment which it presenbes is fine or impnsonment or both 
at the discretion of the Court and it abolishes every other kind 
of punisliment The Act also regulates the right to prosecute 
confining it to the husband both as against the wife and the 
paramour However well this may accord with European ideas, 
It mav be questioned whether it is consonant with the interests 
of Hindu and Mussulman bocietv The light to prosecute, if 
the offence belongs to the branch of criminal law, obviously 
should be given, to all who are injured by the offence and there- 
fore should not b# denied to the father, brother, or other near 
relations, on whom foils the maintenance of the peccant daugh 
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ter, sister, 6uq On general principles therefore this would seem 
to be a bad law 

Act 3, establishes an uniform rule respecting security for costs 
on appeals from all courts in the Bengal Presidency The rule 
which it proscnbes is, that it shall not be necessary in every 
cose for the court of appeal to take security , but in every case 
secunty may be required, before the respondent shall be called 
upon to answer This appears to be a just restnction sufficient 
on the one hand to check an abuse, and not to prevent a fair 
exercise of the nght of appealing and adapted m every point 
of view to be a general rule , yet the Act is confined to the Ben 
gal Presidency ? Why? we may ask not because a similar rule 
was already in force m the other presidencies for a few pages 
further on m the Act book, we come to an Act fof Bombay 
(Act 8) on the subject of appeals ^ referring to an entirely differ 
cnt rule, and establishing an exemption from it m the case of 
public officers The truq answer to the above question is that 
generally the Legislative Council merely registers the ideas of 
the different Presidency Governments and have limited this Act 
to Bengal it having been suggested by the Bengal Government 

Act 7, is an Act for regulating the levy of water rent tolls 
and dues on canals for irrigation and navigation in the N W 
Provinces The Act would have been more correctly entitled, 
an Act to enable the Governor of the N W Provinces to regu 
late dec for the Act neither prescribes a tariff, nor a pnnciple 
to guide the local Government in fixing one but gives a general 
power to that Government Such unlimited power ought not 
to have been given The principle on which tlie tolls on canals 
for navigation should be imposed are familiar in political 
economy though not perhaps at Agra and therefore they 
should have been expressed in tlio Act as rules for Govern 
ment On what principle the tolls on canals for irrigation 
should be fixed, may be open to some question but for that 
reason, it was the more incumbent on the Governor General 
in Council, to have laid down rules and principles for the local 
Government Tins was the proper province of legislation Here 
then we have another instance of the defective working of the 
Legislative Council It may be said, the Gov emor of the N W 
Provinces is subordinate to the Governor General, and therefore 
if he errs, open to correction Granted, for arguments sake , but 
errors would have been guarded against if the Act had prescribed 
just principle, and the rules prescribed what have been exposed 
to discussion 

Act 9, is entitled an Act for amending thee schedules of the 
Import Duties The amendment consisted m raising to the 
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extent of between 60 and 76 per cent all the import duties, and 
retaining the differential scale against foreign bottoms 

With respect to the differenti^ duties — when the single duties 
were low, three and a half per cent ad valorem, for instance the 
differential duty was only a heavier but hardjy a protective duty 
but when the single duty was raised to seven and ten per cent the 
differential duty became indeed a prohibitory duty It was re 
marked at the time in Calcutta, that the Act ought to have been 
entitled an act to dimmish the consumption m India of Bn 
tish manufactured goods and European products generally, 
and to stop all direct trade with foreign countries The Act has 
been repealed which is a suflScient condemnation of it but 
we note it here as a legislative fact and a striking example 
of inconsistency It was sent out by the Court of Directors to 
be registered b} tlie Government of India founded on notonously 
exploded ideas yet sanctioned, as it must have been by the 
President of the Board of Control a Cabinet minister who at 
the time was giving hia adherence ana support to the wise and 
liberal principles of Sir Eobert Peel s commercial policy , — 
adherence and support we have said — It would rather seem that 
Lord Ripons head mo\ed not by an enlightened will but 
according as the string was pulled by the prime minister or the 
prime oligarch of the Court of Directors 

We must not pass unnoticed Act 12 though its immediate 
object IS minute and unimportant, namely to enable the two chief 
Courts of the East India Company in Bombay to assign to the 
office of Uncovenanted Assistant Register, any duties at present 
performed by the Covenanted Register We present this Act 
as a striking exemplification of the very narrow powers possessed 
by the local or Presidency Governments o\er the par excellence 
so called " Civil Service To entitle the Governor and Council 
of Bombay to transfer some of the duties of the Covenanted 
Register to his uncovenanted assistant, an Act of the Legislative 
Council was necessary Such Acts as Act 12 properly understood 
will be as guide posts to discussion at the period for considenng 
the Charter 

Act 15 13 remarkable, for the consideration which it evinces 
for certain minute Ciml interests of Native Officers and Soldiers 
of the army of the East India^Company AJl law proceedings 
in the Courts at every stage, are earned on upon etamped paper 
This Act authorizes the courts to receive plaints from native 
officers and soldiers on unstamped paper, except in suits for 
loans ^ or onginating m transactions of a commercial nature 
The Act IS a par^al relief from undoubtedly one of the greatest 
grievances suffered by the people of India But then the relief 
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la followocl by a petty fogging miserable farthing proviso, 
thoroughly characteristic however The stamps dispensed with 
in one clause are by the next clause, to be charged in the decree 

on behalf of Government to the party cast or to the parties 
respectively in such proportions as may be deemed equitable 
— which IS a now and uncertain mode of levying these duties 
and makes the officers of the courts accountable to the Collectors 
of Revenue 

The Act contains another proMsion in favor of native officers 
and soldiers Among the most useful Acts is Act 4 of 1840 for 
preventing affrajs respecting land — and this it does by entitling 
parties who have been dispossessed by force to be restored by 
the magistrate without reference to any disputed light pro 
tided they make thpr complaint within one month after the 
dispossession By this Act the time for making the complaint 
13 enlarged in fa\or of naU\o officers and soldiers to such period 
as may be considered by the magistrate reasonable with refer 
eiico to the distance of the part) (i o soldiers) and the difficulty 
of communication 

This just but still recondite proMsion is characteristically 
ilhistratne of the 8ensiti\eness of Lord Hardmge s admmistra 
tioii to the personal selfish interests of the native soldiery No 
Go^e^no^ General ever made so much profesoiou of regard for 
the army as Lord Lllenborough but medals and sweetmeats 
were all he was allowed to bestow on thatarm^ Lord Hardmge 
with little of profession has bestowed upon it a variety of bene 
fits of a substantial kind The great majority of native officers 
have wives and families and are small landholders m this Act 
Lord Uardmgosajs to these brave mercenaries You may safely 
leave your homes and homesteads so far as respects the secunty 
of your possessions during your absence though others should 
take forcible possession )ou shall have the same benefit from 
Act 4 of 1840 as if you v»ere on the spot to take advantage of 
its beneficent provisions The Act was clearly intended as 
one of many means of lugratiatjon with the native army 

Act 17 though on an obscure subject we must notice as 
significant of the distrust which is evinced whenever any new 
power or function is conferred on any of the subordinate 
courts or judges of the East Indian Company and of the lavish 
manner in which the right of appeal from one Court to another is 
given This act is entitled an Act for the better enforcement 
of the attendance of witnesses in the Courts of the Moonsiffs 
in Bengal The Munsiffs arc the lowest grade of native judges 
The Act empowers them to require the attendance of witnesses 
out of iheir own Zillah, but ends with the following proviso — 
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Provided that all orders passed by Munsiffs under this Act 
shall be subject to an appeal to tlio Zillah or City Judge whose 
decision thereon shall be final 

Act 19 18 an Act for incorporating the A.ssam Company The 
Company was formed in 1840 and had sunk and lost as some 
compute two thirds of its capital in 1845 when this Act was 
passed In passing this Act the Legislative Council was merely 
the Register to the Court of Directors and considering the state 
of the Company s affairs at the time wo can scarcely regard this 
Act as honest towards the public in its tendency or character 
To prevent the delusions so likely to result from the Incorpora 
tion of the Company its capital stock should have been declared 
by the Act at its reduced and true value It has been suggested 
that this Act w as conceded at the hour of all but dissolution, 
ns a sort of set off or indemnity for disappointment suffered by 
the Assam Company m not realizing the advantages which were 
expected under the rules regardiog free ^ettlera on lands The 
subject deserves inquiry and we opine that if conducted m a 
searching manner and on an extensive scale, whatever the expen 
cnco of the Assam Company may have been the rules oi the 
East India Company respecting the tenure of land as well as 
the native tenures will bo found generally unfavorable to the 
investment of capital and consequently to the development of 
the vast natural powers of India In the system of the Court of 
Directors India appears to be regarded as a vast landed estate 
fit for the location and maintenance of a certain number of civil 
servants of the different denominations of judges magistrates, 
and collectors This is the one grand theory but often as respects 
progress and improvement India might as well be in Chan 
cer} Here we have m Act 1 0 a ruined Company saved by 
an anomalous law from dissolution or bankruptcy while young 
enterpnze is every where discouraged either directly or indirectly 
It would seem the genius of imperial Bntain, which has tn 
umphod in all other quarters of the globe may not hope to find 
favor for hei sons in India, till she exhibits marks ol decrepi 
tude and scnilit) 

Act 20 provides new Articles of War for the Government of 
the Native officers and soldiers m the Military Service of the 
East India Company and deserves to be noted as signalizing 
the administration of Lord Hardinge Before Lord Hardinge 
left, It was repealed and re enacted with amendments 

Act 22 13 an Act for enabling the Governor General to carry 
on the executive government awaj from Council and was passed 
on the occasion of JLiord Hardinge going to the Upper Provinces 
at the end of 1845 We have before pointed out the frequency 
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of Acts of this kind, and some of the consequences of the long 
absence of our Governor Generals 
Act 23 13 an Act to enable the Union Bank of Calcutta to sue 
and be sued in the name of the Secretary or Treasurer It is 
remarkable that two companies in such circumstances as the 
Assam Company and Union Bank should have obtained special 
Acts in one yeai To us it appears equally remarkable that the 
Union Bank Act should have contained no provisions adapted to 
the contingency which has now befallen the Institution 

Act 31 wo notice, chiefly with a view to aid in giving publicity 
to its provisions It is entitled an Act for exempting the Ptn 
sions of feoldiers and officers from attachment by process of the 
Courts of the East India Company — which it does and also 
mokes null and void and of no effect, all assignments, bargains, 
sales, contracts agreements or securities whatsoever made aftei 
the passing of this Act by such Pensioner for any money to be 
come duo thereafter on account of the pension But the Act is 
confined to Bombay, though the policy would appear equally 
applicable to the pensions of the whole armj 
Act SZ 18 an Act to modify Regulation 1 of 1820 of tlie Ma 
drag Code, relative to manufacturing spirituous liquors by the 
Euiopean process of distillation What may have been the 
regulation now modified we do not know but from the present 
Act it may be inferred that it must have been virtually prohibi 
tory of the European process of distillation The object of 
this Act appears to be to allow persons manufacturing siiintuous 
liquors by the European process of distillation to dispose of 
the same under certain conditions within the Madras tcrntoiies 
In a degree to unfetter this branch of manufacture or trade 
appears therefore to be the object and the best means certainlv 
would have been snnply latsici: fane, to repeal restrictions and 
let it alone But no these improved liquors, for such v^e take 
them to be, must either be sold for exportation by sea, or to 
civil or military officers for the public service, or to abkarry 
renters for retail sale within the limits of their respective farms, 
and may not be sold to licensed retail dealers of Madras, Ac 
Prom thi& it may be inferred that the Madras Government sup 
plies this improved commodity to the Madras army and we 
beg to suggest to it ilie following mere commercid mode of 
estimating tlie utihty to itself of such restrictions as the above 
They enhance the price which Government has to pay as a con 
sumer Set off the enhanced price which Government itself 
pays against the amount of its abkarry revenue for whose 
protection these restrictions are intended, ^d what would be 
the balance We would venture to say the restnction costs the 
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Government much more than the abkarry retume m exoess of 
what it would return if this trade were free This is a matter 
of small mom 6 nt> hut it exhibits a violation of important 
principles 

The remaining Acts of 1845, which we have not specially 
noticed are as follows 

An Act for Bengal to amend the law regarding the Kegistra 
tion of Deeds An Act for Bengal concerning the examination 
and appointment of Maliomedan Law officers An Act to 
amend the Law regarding the issue of commissions of the 
Peace An Act for empowering Courts to issue warrants m 
case of failure to serve summonses An Act for Bombay for 
the better management &c of funds for police and municipal 
l?urposes * An Act for Bengal to provide for the appomtmei\t 
of Ivazirs m the MudmIF s Courts An Act, extending certain 
privileges of the Bengal army to the armies of the other presi 
dencies An Act for the punishment offences committed by 
convicts Ac An Act respecting the appointment Ac of agents 
for the suppression of the Meriah sacrifices in the Hill tracts of 
Orissa All Act for regulating the time of tlie sailing of ships 
carrying emigrants from Madias to Jamaica British Guiana, 
and Trinidad An Act to regulate tlie granting Ac licenses for 
the sale of spirituous liquors in Calcutta An Aet to empower 
the Government of Bombay to appoint Joint Zillah or Joint 
Session Judges An Act for Madias for onabhng Session 
Judges to award fines in compensation to injured parties 

In the year 184G only eleven Acts were passed, the smallest 
number m any one 5 ear since the establishment of the Legis 
lativo Council m consequence of the absence of the Governor 
General and his being engaged in duties which left no leisure 
for legislation Acta passed when the Governor General is 
away are styled as passed by the JPresident of the Coimoil 
of India with the assent of the Right Hon ble tlie Governor 
General of India but the assent may safely be assorted to be 
merely formal and no legislation of considerable importance 
can be undertaken or earned through when he is absent 

Act No 1 of 1840 , 18 an Act for amending the law regarding 
the appointment and remuneration of Pleads in the Courts of 
the East India Company It repeals a great number and vanety 
of regulations and establishes one set of rules, or one code on this 
subject, for the three presidencies The class of Pleaders m the 
Courts of the East India Company are not, as the term Pleader 
may popularly denote, solely advocates , advocates they are, but 
they are also legahdraughtsmen they draw the plaints, pleas, and 
other written proceedings, and besides, do the duties which m 
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English practice belong to the attomies There is no techm 
cal law to prevent the Pleader also being the General agent in 
the cause as well as the legal agent and the Pleader often in 
fact fills three characters , that denoted by his name that of 
vakeel, which properly means attorney and denotes an infenor 
kind of legal agency, and that of agent or mfiktesir 

This Act opens the oflBce of Pleader ‘ to all persons of what 
ever nation or religion, subject only to the following restnc 
tion, VIZ , that no person shall be admitted a Pleader unless he 
has obtained a certificate that he is of good character and duly 
qualified for tlie office But hamsters are excepted they are 
entitled a/t such to plead in the Sudder (Chief) Courts of the 
East India Company If however a Barrister chooses, as some 
have done to establish themselves in these Courts to exercise the 
miscellaneous function of Pleaders, it would appear, that they 
would be subject to the same rules of the Court as the Pleaders 
are •- 

By this Act tlie Pleader is allowed to settle by private agree 
ment the amount of his fees or remuneration but adverse parties 
under a decree for costs are only to be charged according to the 
rates fixed by an old Regulation and which are graduated 
according to tlie \aluG of the matter in litigation and varying 
from fi\e per cent to one per cent but restricted m the aggre 
gate to 1 000 rupees (^100 sterling) As Bamsters are al 
lowed to practice only ns such it would appear to follow tliat 
all tlie esBontial rights and privileges of their status are pre 
served to them and therefore that their remuneration retains 
the character of a quuldam honoiarium and cannot be made 
the subject of bargain nor enforced like that of the Pleaders 
by suit or action We state these propositions as inferences 
If this were the place lor expressing our opinion, probably it 
would be in favor of the nnnciple of allowing all remuneration 
to be the subject of bargain as really the most economical to 
the suitors and public and not at all derogating from the honor 
of the profession according to anv just theory or standard of 
morals and adapted to put an end to illegitimate barganiing m 
India where the professional rule is moke money any how you 
can 

Act 2 is remarkable as a regulation of trade, m the import 
ant article of cotton The summary of it is thus given in the 
index 

Cotton wool unscrewed may be exported duty free from any 
‘ subordinate port of the Bombay presidency to the port of Bom 
bay and from any Madras port which may 'je exempted from 
duty 
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** Cotton wool unscrewed may be imported into Bombay from 
any port of the continent of India ’ 

This in J84C ’ This Act, of course as far as it goes, is com 
mendable not positively however, but negauvely as the repeal 
of a highly ob|ectionable restriction 

Act 6 for Bombay and Act 1 of the succeeding year (1847) 
for the North Western Broixnceh are for the establishment 
and maintenance of boundary marks, — the former ol Jields 
the latter of fields or estates and the two acts ore alike with 
the bxception ol tins minute but important difference Both 
acts are for objects highly commendable viz the better defi 
nition and security of landed property , the prevention of en 
croaohments and disputes and tlio identihcation of lands 
assessed to or exempted from, the puhho re%Lnue Their 
practical value must depend on administration There is no 
similar act for — unless indeed Act 9 of 1847, though 

It is for different purposes and less genital, be similar 

Act No 4 IS an Act for amending the Law regarding the 
sale of land m execution of decrees in the territories sub 
ject to the presidency of Fort William m Bengal The 

phraseology used in this Act to describe its Urn tonal scope 
IS remarkable and raises lu our mind doubts which may not 
occur to better informed persons lor first the Act contains 
a set of rules for the territories subject to the presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, except the N W Provinces 
and then follow a set ol rules for the N W Pro\inces of 
the territories subject to the Presidency of lort William 
Ac which expressions imply that the N W Provinces are 
territories of Bengal and subject to the Bengal Government 
but the fact is not generally understood to be so The 
N W Provinces have a Lieut Governor a distinct system 
or establishment of courts from the lowest gi ade to the highest 
and when Bengal as often happens has a Deputy Governor tho 
Lieut Governor of the N W Provinces is, wo apprehend of 
CO ordinate rank and not subordinate to him 

Act No H 13 an Act for determining the duration of the 
existing Belllement of tbo North Western Provinces , meaning, 
the e’cisting current arrangements between government and the 
cultivators of the soil respecting the rent payable to Government, 
and the length of their terms of holding The settlement, it 
appears was made for different periods and not always, as is 
said according to the orders of Government This Act, there 
for© to avoid confusion and litigation defines the period until 
which the jumnm (rent) shall be considered as fixed in all 
villages compnzed within certain specified distiiots e g Pam 
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put (district) until July Ist J872 Hissar (distnct) until 
July Jst, IBCO Twenty seven districts are, in tins manner 
enumerated The year 1872 is the latest 1857 the earliest 
period at which any of the settlements will expire Leases 
however for longer penods are to continue and existing rents 
are to be payable after the end of the term, unless the renter 
has given twelve month s notice, or the Government shall have 
revised the settlement These provisions vary little from the 
ordinary law of landlord and tenant The law is a good 
one but it may be hoped that before any of the periods fixed 
in the Act shall arrive the administration of the land revenue 
and the tenures all over India will undergo revision The other 
Acts of 1840 invite no particular criticism and are as follows 

An Act for placing the Police of Surat under the Magistrate 
An Act for the more convenient administration of the Govern- 
merit of the country called the Bhutti Terntorv An Act 
regarding the dejiosit of, Diet money for witnesses m petty cases 
An Act to authorize the Madras Government to extend to other 
ports within the Madras Territory Act 4 of 1842 (on which 
we liavc animadverted ) An Act for regulating the proceedings 
111 certain cases of distraint for arrears of rent An Act tor 
taking part of Candcish and Abmednuggur out of the general 
legulatioDS 

In the year 1847 twenty three Acts were passed , the first 
eighteen by the President of the Council with the assent of the 
Governor General the last five by tlie Governor General in 
Council and every Act passed since mav, webdievc, be legard 
ed as an arrear left bv Lord Hordinge 

Act No 1 of 1847 18 the Act we have already mentioned 
for the establishment and maintenance of boundary marks in 
the N W Provinces, and deserves commendation 

Act No 2 is a declaratory Act to relieve the Courts of 
Tusticen of the Peace from an interjiretation, put by the Sii 
premo Court of Calcutta on \ct 5 of 1840 This Act (Act 5 
of 1840 ) substitutes a solemn affirmation for the absurd practice 
of sweaiing witnesses, on ludicial proceedings, by the water 
of the Ganges or upon the Koran and unquestionably accord 
ing to all recognized rules of interpretation the Act applies to all 
Courts of all kinds and denominations , but Dia alitei vtmm est 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta decided that itself and other 
Courts sitting by H M s Commission, are not within the opera 
tion of the Act We shall not repeat here our demonstration 
of tlie erroneousness of this decision its effect was to remtro 
duce into the Calcutta Police Courts the prs/itise of sweanng 
by the w?ater of the Ganges and upon the Koran, wbich the 
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Justices liad discontinued interproUng the Act as wo do Tho 
present Act merely takes tho Courts of Justices of the Peace 
out of this decision and consequently again restores the solemn 
affirmation to those tribunals 

Almost every year gives us one and sometimes two Acts re 
lating to Coolv Emigration Act 8 of 1847 again permits, what 
had shortlv before been prohibited Emigration to take place 
from Modi aft as well as Calcutta but under the costly, and m 
a degree illusory though double superintendence of one Agent 
for tbu Madras and another for the Mauritius Government 
Act 0 is * an Act regarding the assessment of lauds gamed 
from the sea or from rivers by alluvion or dereliction within the 
Provinces of Bengal Behar and Orissa and is an Act of great 
importance, as it respects its practical scope or application 
After specifying tho Government Survejs which have been 
made in certain distncts it provides that wlienever on inspection 
of the Map It shall appear to the Loca^ revenue authonties that 
land has been washed away from or lost to any estate paying 
revenue directly to Government they shall make a proportionate 
deduction from the revenue and whenever on tho like inspec 
tion land shall appear to have been added to any estate they 
shall assess the same according to the rules applicable to allu 
vial mcrenieiUs and when, on a like inspection it shall appear 
that an island has been thrown up in a large and navigable liver 
liable to be taken possession of by Government they shall assess 
and settle the land according to existing rules on such occasions 
ihe existing revenue 8urve^s are to be in force for the above 
pui poses foi ten yeais from certain sjiecified dates tho earliest 
of which is 1839, and the latest 1845 from which dates wo learn 
that between 1845 and 1847 no new survey was completed and 
that these survevs are of recent introduction which facts deserve 
to be noted as proof of the exceedingly slow and backward 
cliaractcr of the Lcadenhall street trovernraent To the im 
provemeut which comes from without and takes its rise in free 
discussion and in the action of enlightened opinion, it is all but 
impervious lu consequence of its system of secrecy 

Act 12 deserves to be mentioned, as making an improvement 
in the relative fttaiutt of Munsifls and Sudder Amins (the two 
lower grades of (chieflv ) native pidges) as towards their superiors, 
the civil service judges The Munsiff has jurisdiction to the 
extent of 500 rupees (£50) tlie Sudder Amin to the extent 
of 1,000 rupees (£100) This Act, reciting the moie elevated 
position which these classes now occupy in the judicial scale, 
abolishes the powjr which the Judge has hitherto had of fining 
them m case of slight misconduct and neglect of duty 
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A( t 15 ifl an Act to authonze the Governor of Bengal to 
flpj)Oint an officer to make a 8ur\ey of lands in the Town of 
( aUutta Tlie survey is now in tlie course of being made 
and 18 , wo may hope the harbinger of impro\ement8 much 
needed, whicli would without it be impracticable 
Act 10 18 also an important local Act and perhaps connected m 
design with the preceding one It is entitled an Act forconsti 
tuting Commissioners for the improvement of the Town of Cal 
<ri///a,paitly b) appointment of GoNcrnmentand partly by election 
of the rate papers A similar Act was passed in 1840, but no\er 
canio into operation from not ha\ing been adopted as was re 
qiiired, by a jmhlic meeting of tlie inhabitants Diis Act pro 
Mdes, that the Government blioiild appoint «// the Commissioners 
unless within one moptli after it was passed the inhahitants should 
do what was required on their parts to bring it into operation 
lliis the inhabitants did The Act proMdes that there sliall he 
He\en CommiNsioiiers one for eaehol the four divisions of the town 
to be elected by the rate payers of the division, and three to bo 
appointed by Government The Cominissioners who have been 
apjiointcd by Government arc tlie Cliief Magistrate of Calcutta, 
tlie giiillemun who is making tlie survey ol the town under Act 
15 and an eminent Piesidemy burgeon The electioDS proved 
the immense prciioiideram o ol native influence, and that the 
natives took a very lively interest in the Commission Three 
of the divisions elected native gentlemen belonging to families 
of good consideration and the remaining division a veiy young 
ruropuin wlio ])robablv owed his election to the connection of 
Ills family with the old Conservancy arrangements Tins result 
on the whole disappointed the English jiart of the community 
and among them miny friends of Municipal Government, but 
as appears to us not jhbtly Tlit. Is utive commissioners are young 
men, with a Hindu College education and their ambition to 
lake place by election of tlieir fellow citizens and tho support 
they have had from tho general body of Hindu inhabitants surely 
IS matter for congratuluuoii among the friends of progress and 
improvement, if it may be considered as an indication of the 
general feeling 

Tho Act provides that the Comnnssionors shall have such 
salaries as shall be faxed by Government The salary which has 
been fixed la 250 Rupees per mensem, and is allowed to all of 
them except the Chief Magistrate who has other allowances 
These salaries are paid out of the assessments, and consti 
tuto a charge of 1 500 Rupees (£150) per mensem The 
Gommissiouers appoint their own officers, l^t subject to the 
approbation of Government They have appointed a Clerk at 
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COO, a Collector at 400 a Surveyor at 000 and an Assessor at 400 
rupees per mensem The charge of the Clerk and of the Survojor 
nre now for the first time brought upon the assessment fund 
and added to the charge of the Commissioners salaries and some 
increase of establishments, considerably intrench upon the fund 
But against this, the Act provides a now tax, upon carnages, 
kcranclus, hackenes, carts horses ponies and was intended 
also upon draught bullocks (tho animals chiefly used for draught) 
but Uic enacting part of the Act omits thorn and consequently 
has not given efiect to tho schedule which specified a tax for 
them These taxes art, not to bo imposed until tho Coinmisoion 
CTS shall have submitted to Government mles for the assessing 
and levying of them and these rules shall have bucn approxed 
by the Goternor of Bengal and tho Governor General in Ooim 
ul — so that still hopema) be indulged that tlicso taxes will not 
come into operation and failing this resourLO tho Act presents 
another free from all objection except t)^c pppulai one ngamst all 
taxation we allude to tlio house assessment which now five |)or 
cent may b) the Act be increased with the sanctiou of Govern 
ment The objections to tho wheel tax are obvious Jn India 
carnages arc not luxuries but necessaries, and many fanuJics 
having one may fairly plead poverty ns a ground of exemption 
Many persons too poor to keep a carnage for then families arc 
still obliged to keep one to take them to tlic place of their 
dail) occupations , and poverty obliges manj to moke one carnage 
serve for the common use of several These taxes it is obvious 
press alike on persons between whoso circumstances there is all 
tlic dilfcrcnce between poverty and aflflu^ce Some of the car 
nages enumerated (keranchis ) belong to ond are used only 
by the very poorest people As to hackenes — many of them 
belong to tho dnvers mere laboufmg people whose imidemcnts 
of labour or trade they are, and whicji as such, ought specially 
to bo exempted though other carnages were subject to taxation 
On other grounds an exemption might be claimed for them 
on a hackery which costs only 20 or 30 nipees the annual tax 
proposed is 5 rupees on a carnage which may cost 1500 rupees 
the annual tax is but 32 rupees per annum on a buggy 
the cost of which vanes from 700 to 1000 rupees tho an 
nual tax is but 10 The purposes also for which hackeries 
are ahnost exclusively employed — taking produce to and from 
the markets and to and from the ware houses and wharfs aflbrd 
an argument for exemption Things used for such purposes are 
the very last things to be taxed, and not until there are no 
other taxables Tihe Schedule imposes a tax on draught tattoos 
the very lowest descnptioii of pony and belonging only to the 
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very 0*1 ■whjch ground they should be exempt as 

donkeys, for the same reason have always been exempt^ in 
England They will also be difficult to oasess and collect and 
will bo open to numerous evasions A tax exhibiting such fea 
turcs IB a bad one 

ihe only regular tax at present at the disposal of the Com 
miSBioners is the house assessment, which is five per cent, on 
the actual rent where it can be ascertained, and produces about 
two and half lakhs of rupees or £2^,000 stg per annum, and 
consequently gives the assessed rental of Calcutta, at fifty lakhs 
of rupees or half a million stg The premises assessed exceed 
seventeen thousand of which by far the greater number are 
rated quarterly at less than one rupee or two shillings All 
are separately assessed and none are exempted from assess 
ment and therefore the assessment lists afibrd some critenon 
to judge, if we hod no other, of the condition of the mass 
of the population Th^ 17000 assessments are paid by about 
10,000 persons It has been calculated that about 300 000 
persons earn their daily bread m Calcutta if only half of them 
reside within its limits in the 18 000 huts and houses under 
assessment how indescribably wretched must be the condition 
of vast numbers of them as it respects mere habitation irres 
pectivo of the thousand nuisances of which the crowded masses 
are at once the cause and MCUms for want of Municipal Govern 
ment 

The Act proposes excellent objects for the commission After 
the payment of salaries <i.c it directs that the funds shall be 
applied to the following purposes \iz 

1 The formation or tanks and aqueducts for the conveyance 
of water to all parts of the town 

2 Opening streets and riquorea m crowded parts of the 
town 

8 Filling up stagnant pools of water and removing obstnic 
tion to the free circulation of air 

4 Lighting and watering the roads and streets 

5 Cleansing and repairing the same and the drains of the 
town 

6 And in improving and embellishing the said town 
generally 

And in order to effect these objects the Act gives the hopie 
that additional funds will be supplied by Government, which is 
said to have fifty Lakhs (half a million sterling) of the old Lot 
tery fund, properly belonging to the town besides other current 
revenue properly mumcipal and which can scarcely be withheld 
if the commissioners present feasible plans of improvement 
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The Commission has now been six months in existence, and 
IS beginning to be reproached with having done nothing And, 
80 far as appears^ nothing peculiar has been done , but from 
enquiry, we beheve, that what has really been done amounts to 
much though not apparent to the general body of the people, 
and IS both a present good and contains the seeds of great 
reforms the germ of fruits which will be public blessings 
Nuisances of every kind were on the increase The Commis 
sioners ha\e put a check to their increase but it takes time 
effectually to attack and abate them and much, m this respect 
depends on the police who aro thoroughly inefficient, and much 
on the magistracy Neghgence was the Older of the day — neg 
lect of tlie roads of the drains of the lights of the water 
ing neglect of every duty For the heads to plan and devise as 
little as possible and for the hands to get off witJi as little work 
as possible was the system All this is no longer the case but 
the Commissioners have to work for tho uyist i^art with tlio old 
establishments, which have to be taught tliat tlic Commission 
ers will not be satisfied with what satisfied their predecessors 
The Commissioners have to mend the old tools and fit them for 
then business and besides this they have to clear away the 
arrears left by the neglect of thoir predecessors All this ox 
plains why so far as appears^ the Commissioners may be 
said to have done nothing What has had to be done first from 
the \ery nature of it, is not apparent and reasonable men will 
not on that account lose their faith in the Commission 

Act 17 of 1847 IS an Act for remocljing a defect tn the Law 
regarding undiscovered defaults m the prosecution of suits 
The Act describes the defect in the pr4p&blo and it consists 
in the following rule — 

That the discovery of defaults in tho prosecution of suits 
and appeals invahdates all proceedings m such suits and ap 
peals which may have been had since the occurrence of the 
default 

And to cure the defect the Act provides that a default shall be 
considered as cured, if the opposite party has neglected to take 
advantage of it and passed it over We should have thought 
that on general pnnciplea of jurisprudence defaults of form 
were cured by the opposite party passing them over, and that 
an Act to this effect was unnecessary 

Act 19 18 an Act to make amendments m tho Articles of War, 
which were passed m 1645 for the native army This Act 
repeals the former Act and enacts anew one body of articles 
with the amendm^ts On the merits of these articles we do 
not feel ourselves competent to pronounce an opinion, except as 
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It rcBpccts their style and composition, which is simple, pcrspicu 
ous and concise, and then arrangement, which appears to us 
orderly and con\enicnt In a popular point of view they are 
chicdy remarkable, for reviving corporal punishment The 
necessity for this is universally asserted by military men so far 
as we have had the opportumty of collecting opinions By the 
articles of 1845, 200 lashes were permitted by the present only 
50, the maximum which can be awarded by any Court Martial 
quite a sufficient number wo should say for the only two 
useful ends of military punishment example, and the giving to 
the mutinously inclined and the refractory a motue for the im 
mediate performance of some present act or duty, which cannot 
bo dispensed with 

Act 20 IS tlie new copyright Act It establishes the same 
copyright in India as by the recent Act is established m Eng 
land and is entitled an Act for tlie encouragement of learn 
mg in the Jtnitoncs subject to the Government of the East 
India Companv by defining and providing for the enforcement 
of the right culled copyright therein 

Die remaining Acts of the ycai 1847, which we have not 
specially notircd arc the following An Act to provide for 
the appointment of Constables and Peace officers at the 
StimlH sett/imentfi An Act for Madras to enable the 
Governor in Council to appoint any military officer a magistrate 
An Act to futilitatc the execution of the sentences of certain 
courts esiabbslicd by the Go\eruoi General in Council An 
Act to establish a new cojipcr currency in Penang Singapore 
and Malaica An Act to rigidato distresses lor small rents in 
Calcutta Vn Act fl^ amending Act dO of 1830 An Act 
relating to the tr insportation of coinicts from Hong Kong 
An Act relating id cooly emigration from Ciylon An Act 
repealing pails ol ccitom old regulations An Act for curing 
the iiivoliditA of the icgisinition of deeds in certain cases An 
Act to enable tJio Supiemc Court of Bombay to do the same 
business out of term as in term and one Judge to sit 
apart for the despatch of the Criminal business An Act for 
the amendment of Act 31 of 

Hei^e ends the chief part of our labours and it remains for 
us only to give some general elucidauons of tlie Act Book by 
grouping the Acts into a few principal classes It is still a hum 
blc ploddiug task but the diffusion of knowledge is our object 
and a more useful one we deem than that of the sophist which 
daz/les and amuses 

Acts iclaung to the Goveenor Gen era v Of these, it has 
boon seen there are several , and we have already euumadverted 
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upon tliem AJl of tbom, except one (Act J of 1884,) were 
passed for the purpose of conferring on the Governor General 
individual! V all the powers of Go\cmor General in Council, 
except the power of making Laws or regulations To our 
former remarks we will only hero add that Acts of this kind 
have been much more frequent than could probably have been 
anaupated by parliament The objection howe\er which they 
raise in our minds is less, to the largo po\sera which tliey give 
to the Governor General than to the other consequence that 
they lea\o the all important function of legislation to bo car 
ned on without the Go\Lrnor Gcntral Jt is enough heio to 
state — this is not the place for arguing the objection as it would 
nccessanlv lead to a ^c^y long digression 

Respecting the Prfsidencv Go\ernor§ — the next persons 
in official rank — there is only one Act of the class ' Personal 
but It 18 a remarkable one and was passed on occasion of tlio 
Go\crnor of loa\ing the Presultncy Town Its object 

was to make tlio Governors oulers ^vLilo away as valid* as 
orders of the Governor in Council On the anomalous character 
of this Act we remarked in a former article 

Wc may next point out as forming a soiiarate class the Acts 
of wlucb there arc several luitting particular districts usually on 
account of then disturbed state under the orders of the Gover 
nor General who thereupon usually establishes a special Agent 
Civil or Military to govern them Theio are also several Acts 
the converse of thic kind putting districts under the ordinary 
regulations and within the common legal jurisdictions 

These diflerenccB in the manner of governing have given 
rise to the distinction of piovinces ^ the names of regu 
lation and Non regulation Provinces On the policy of 
these Acts the public have generally nef means of judging 
The motives for the latter class are political Often we believe 
the emergency which gives occasion for them springs out of tho 
untimely and unwise application of regular forms and systems 
to barbarous tribes and countries in a primeval condition 

Tho Acts relating to the Revenue of course are numerous 
Tlie principal branches of the Revenue are the Land Revenue, 
tlie Opium monopoly the Salt revenue, the Customs, and tho 
Stamps Of these the first is by far the most productive and im 
poitaut but from JH34 to 1H18 from the first to the last page of 
the Act Book there is not a single Act defining or modifying tho 
principle or rule of assessment Wc conclude that it is eitlier not 
within the prescribed junsdicUon of the Legislative Council or 
18 deemed not w^^hln the province of legislation In, perhaps 
the half of Bengal, the Revenue is permanently settled and to 
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this extent, the amount and pnnciple of assessment are taken 
out of the proNince of legislation but the rest of India is hhas 
(Company s land) held for longer or shorter terms directly of 
Government, whose principal rule to guide the Collectors (the 
land stewards of India) judging from the result, appears for the 
most part, to have been, get as much as you can We took 
the opportunity in the proper place of praising the new Revenue 
sale law, but it relates only to the parts of Bengal where the 
Revenue is permanently settled and there are many other Acts 
of an auxiliary kind which deserve commendation, in a lower 
degree, because Itss important 

The OnUM Monopoly — which produces a revenue of from 
one to two millions sterling — respecting this also not a single 
Act has been passtej by the Legislati\e Council The terms 
of the Opium Monopoly on this side of India arc contained 
m an old Bengal Regulation of Government The poppy may 
be grown only in certain districts, and only for Government, 
These two rules ha^o Settled every thing except the one 
great imperial politico economical question and that, wo 
believe is beyond the prescribed provmce of the Legislative 
Council 

It is not quite the case with Salt as with Opium The Salt 
monopoly as it is still often called has been broken in upon 
But tJie monopoly rules are still contained in an old Bengal 
Regulation of Government and have not been touched by the 
Legislative Council probably also because they are out of its 
jirescnbed juiisdictiou The Directors take care of oil such 
things But, bait being a necessary of domestic consumption 
and a universal condi^j^t even ot the poorest people, a good 
deal of internal regulation on the subject has been necessarily 
required , and cousequentlv, tliere are numerous Acts relating 
to Salt alike with reference to the prevention of smuggling and 
tlio gradual cheapening of the article 

I OREiON Salt being admissible now, this article also appears 
in the tariff of Customs but the rate of duty is fixed, m 
Leadenhall Street and is merely registered by the Legislative 
Council Be the character of the salt and opium revenues 
what It may, tlic praise or the blame belongs to the authorities 
m England and their repeal or modificauon if repealed or 
modified they are to be must be settled m England To a 
degree of which the Enghsh public is quite unaware the Gover 
nor General and Governor General in Council, and Presidency 
Gov ernors and Governors in Cou noil are the mere agents, with 
scarcely, a deliberative voice to take and carry ou^ the orders of the 
authorities in England and seeing such to be the case, we can- 
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not understand why great Indian interests which undoubtedly are 
connected with imperial interests have been so generally renounced 
by parh ament 

loKEiGN Salt, tlie customs duty on this is imposed in an 
Act of the Legislative Council but is fixed m England, at a rate 
supposed sufficiently moderate to let it in to compete with 
the Indian article the price of which is fixed by Government 
The profit on the Indian article and the duty on tho im 
ported article are supposed to bo equivalent On a hundred 
mannds of salt the Government receives as much for duty 
08 it would make of profit on tho same quantity if it came 
out of Its own godowns Such, as we understand is die 
theory of the existing arrangements But the calculations, 
we believe are not to be depended upcm the duty is m a 
great degree arbitrarj and the element of commercial free 
dom or ordinary competition is as yet from tho very nature 
of the case wholly wanting In ^he* discussions on Jhis 
subject it IS commonly treated as a question between foreign 
Salt and Indian Salt but if the trade were set free mines 
which are closed bv tlio fxisting polic\ would soon bo opened 
m the heart of the countrv against which foreign Salt would 
have no chance of competing 

Of tho general tanff of Customs Duties no complaint could 
reasonably be made as it respects their amount as originally 
settled but the fact that their subsequent increase in 1845 has 
diminished the returns to the Exchequer proves a short sighted 
policy and the increase m many respects showed either igno 
ranee or indifference as to tho manner in which it would afiect 
the local consumption and particular classes of consumers Only 
low duties should be laid by meamie ayd hulk high duties 
should always be ad valorem, or tliey press unequally and 
unjustly on the poorer classes whosq wretched kmd of wines 
for instance (necessaries) or spirits would turn Dives sick and 
vet they are as highly taxed as the rich Falernian of Dives In 
the Act of 1846 tins consideration was violated 

As it respects tlie articles selected for the Customs Duties it is 
sufficient to mention that Cotton is liable to export duty, for our 
readers to appreciate the wisdom from which the Act emanated 
The double tax first of what is collected for land revenue 
before it can be taken off the ground and next the Custom s duty 
has well mgh stopped the production of this necessary article 
on the Western side of India 

Tho English Statutes, transferred to the Act Book of the 
Legislative Council, are numerous, but they appear not to 
have been adopted bv rule or system For example. Lord 
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Brougham s Law Amendment Act which was passed in 1?^33, 
like Lord Somers s of the same name is a miscellany of laws 
on various subjects parts have been taken out one by one, 
as may be surmised to have happened through accidental post 
prandian suggestions of some judge to some member of Coim 
Cl], in a gossiping talk about !Giw or Legislation or particular 
cases which had been recently litigated Thus, in JH39 
Out of the said miscellanv, the section was adopted by which 
debts over due after demand, were made to bear interest in 
1840, the provisiuns respecting the incompetoncv of witnesses 
by reason of interest end respecting aibitrations and m 1841 
we have another bateli from the same siatiile 

At the end of IHJO tlic Act of parliament for the amendment 
of the Law relating to Dower, and the Act for the ahiendment 
of the law of inheritance were adopted land in India, except 
of Hindus and Mnlioniedans being ical property AVc are 
quoting these merely a^ instances our present object being 
merclv to bring outu fact and illustrate it As British subjects 
all over India arc subject to Britisli law and to tlio common law 
in tbo state in wbieb it was when tlic Supreme Court was esta 
bh&bed it is important that tlic icfoims of the Imperial Lcgisla 
lure should to be regularly systematical! j and successively 
adopted Dus branch of I egislation has virtually been placed 
in the liaiids of the Supreme Court judges and hence tbo tardy 
progicss made in it Thus the Bankrupt Laws have never been 
trausjilanted to India The onl\ Insolvent I^aw is tliat originally 
passed in 1828 and was jKculiar The bad habits of commerce 
in Calcutta would nevei probably have grown to their present 
cnormitv nor produced sucli destructive fruits il the Bank 
rupt and Insolvent law had more nearly resembled the Lng 
Iish and the succekivo imiirovemcntb of the latter had beta 
adopted 

llie subject of English Statutes calls to recollection the case 
of lorFTGN Oriental and other Non Brmsu races, — such 
as Barois, Armenians Greeks, Oriental Jews Ac , who are 
under Englibh I^w for the arbitrary reason that it is the lex 
loci of India, because of all countnes under British sway to which 
a ditfercnt law has not been conceded Their claim to relief 
has been established No one can doubt it and a r loci more 
consonant witli reason and justice as it respects such classes, 
has been prepared by the Indian Law Commissioners but 
wholly shelved, through, we may justly say the weakness of the 
I-egislative Council and the narrow principles or tlic indifference 
of the Court of Directors The proposed lex^loci also provided 
for tile class of native chnstians, whom no iihilosophic mmd, 
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not to say rebgious, can contemplate without some feeliDg of 
interest, nor regard with indifference the social penalties to 
which they are liable, from the exercise of the nghts of man and 
rights of conscience The law alluded to confined itself simply 
to giMiig relief against some of tliose penalties — particularly the 
penalty of disinJientance of vested rights of property Such 
subjects as tlieso are proper for the Council of State of India 
That Council of State ought to have the inherent strength to 
deal with them independently of the Leadenhall Street proprie 
torj oligarchy but at present tbo Council seems to want both 
the strength and the independence requisite 

We cannot also but think a new Marriage Law, one of the 
things winch might ]ustly have been expected from tlie Legis 
lau\e Coifncil of India for wlictlier the It'*, loci on the subject 
ot marriAgt and in relation to British subjects projier bo Lord 
Hardwickes Act or the older common law it is certain that 
neither is suited to the \arioiis clas|^ts fioniprizod withm its 
scope nor to the circumstances of India On this important 
Bub]tct a largo body of information was supplied m the &\xth 
number of this work bmeo then various memorials havo 
been addressed to tlie autlionties in India and at home But, 
Inthcito nothing has been done though tlio veccshityioi Legis 
lative interfeience is ever} }ear becoming moie palpable 

It lias been seen tliat a very considerable jiortion of the whole 
Act Book consists of Acts tor r\UTicc;LAR presidencies and 
1 RESIDENCY Towss — for Bombay Madias the Straits buttle 
meuts Ac and our readers must have often remarked m these, a 
vtTN narrow spirit and exploded principles We ascribe their 
origin entirely to the local Gro>crnraent8 They are the legis 
lation of the Presidency Governor in the name of the Legisla 
Live f oiincil and display the tastes objects &nd passions usual m 
small corporate bodies Undoubtedly the local authorities must 
be consulted on what concerns their own districts but still local 
hgislation admits of the application of general pnnciples and 
the use of a grand Council of State is to see that every thing 
howsoever onginated squares with impenal, philosophic, recog 
nized or statesmanlike standards 

Of \cts properly Political there appear to us, to be but two 
tlie Act commonly called for establishing the liberty of the 
press and the Act placing offences against the state under the 
cognizance of the ordinary tribunals Arbitrary power had 
attained its grand climacteric on the deportation of Mr Bucking 
ham and, brought on a premature decline by the overstrain 
ed vigor of that occasion In the former of these Acts we see 

E I 
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it in relation to tho press, m an apparent state of old age, 
in Its dcciepitude and if we may pursue tho metaphor 
gouty and bed ridden This Act is its crutch, which in any 
fit of momentaiy paroxysm, we may see it snatch up, as a 
weapon to beat down opposition Connected with it there are 
proMsions such as the form of registiation, which it is very 
easy to neglect and the neglect or eolation of which maj form 
a ready instrument of oppiession to any official who may be ar 
bitrarily or despotically disposed Indeed it is by no means 
improbable that any use which is e\cr likely to be made of tins 
Act, will be found to be an abuse ol it A law cannot lay under 
a heavier ground of condemnatiou 

In lilt cl ISS ol Acis AFPECllNO COMMERCIAL CAPITAL it IS 
rcniarkabh how verj small is the number of Acts lor the incor 
porotiOTi of loint Stock Companies comjjurtd with tho very 
gre It nunibci ol such companies aeluall) oi recenth in existence 
I In ^ssnm Gonipan}^ wlj )se Act was passed in 1^11 the Bengal 
P>ond(d Warehouse Compnii} and tlic throe Semi Government 
lUinksin tlic thue jircsidem its respectnclv are the only incorpo 
rated i ompanies in India W( /uh aie as aware as the luerebant 
tlioliwvLi tho cajutuhfat m Lngland are how ill adapted how 
liLdoltin tli< rules o! the Common I a v arc to tho luteiests in 
anv sou ol husniess e'f a niimeions loiiit Stock juopnelory 
hoelv but wo aie obliged to submit to a seltled poliej Hie 
debiro Jor lUeoiporation is cliol eel in its lust impulse h\ tlie 
hostile maxims which are known or supposid to jirevail at the 
India House, — the inheiil iiae we maj suriiiise ol the olheial 
me n ol llie ] Tescut d IN horn the davs eil monopoh iho Ute 
t moil Hiiik IS tile onl} loint Stock Bink v\ Inch has obtained 
])Owei to sue and be sued bv its jiublie olhetr to v\Ineli jiower 
au -npericlded a lew speeial juovisions to make shuielioldeis 
liable to Cl( dltois 

ilie \( lb lelaling to the Courts of the Last India Compan) 
art mmieioub, and embrace a \ei) great vaiiety of subjects 
Gtiurilh till N must have oiigmated with the local authorities 
lolltaivelv lhc> exhibit a most respectable amount of reform 
anti llie eieiht belongs v\o believe to the Sadder Dewauv Ada 
hits and tlic Indian Law Commissioners In ourprevious notices 
VNC have distinguished several of them but cannot forbeai ngim 
rclernng to the Act requiring the English judges to record their 
dtiisjons m English Most of our readers are aware that the 
proceedings are m the native languages The intention probably 
w is to form a valuable collection of law reports this intent 
has not been realized jurisprudeutialK cotiaidered and as 
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rccordd of Hw and precedents for other courts and judges, they 
are a mass of rubbish but to tliosc who care for the reform 
of the courts, tliey furnish a large and valuable body of evidence 
and pro^e as we deem incontestibly the want of juridical skill 
in dlls highly honorable and generally iiutanushtd class of 
functionancs 

The creation of a new class of magistrates — the I)EruT\ 
M\risTR\TEs m Bengal was iii itself a good and may wo hope 
be ilic hrststep toanew jnstandmorL economical and moieeffioient 
iikuIl of recruiting the public serviLC gf ncrnlh The peculiarity 
of this mcasuie is that by establishing an inferior grade of 
rnagistritcs it opens that branch of the scivico to the public 
gciiLialh Tbo Depntj Alagistratcsliavo all been appointed fioni 
local canelidates, cither naU\cs oi Europi^niis C onsidorod as 
nil cxpciiment of free tiadi the jqipoiiitincnt ol Deputy 
Magistratea has complctcU auswerod iiiul is a good aiioUry 
ior gniug tho Local Govciuinent powti to appoint ]\ la ^^istiitcs 
in a bunilar manner indeed though bffmc ol tin D^put) M >gii> 
trates liUNc lilth more power than the darogihs olheis 
powers and substantialh arc Alugistrali -i tlioiif,]! })aid inlciioi 
salaries and wanting tiic priMb ges of the Li\il Sir\ice r»v no 
other means is the inagistricy at all likel) to bi i usul in nuin 
hers to the public cvigcneies Distiicts liigcr thin aii\ 1 nglish 
counh lm\e only one Magistiatc Parts ol districts as luge 
as minv > nglisli counties ha^o only a Deputy ^lagistratc 1 o/ 
c\ei\ one ofdther class there ought to be many The cxjicnco 
would bo fullv repaid by the secuiity winch would result to 
persons and property 

In idveiting as above We ha\ e done to tlu eon&idei able amount 
of lefenin which lias been made m the pidiual system we are 
bound to gu ird against errom ous conelus^jns oiu object being 
to disseminate trutli and put it in tlio place of a liost of pro 
vailing tullaties and delusions Wo Inust thoufoio remind our 
readers of what to many of them will appear a mere truism 
good rules do not secure good administration and in tho 
Indian system biibciy and corruption perjury and subornation 
of ptrjurv forgery and false personations aro every whero 
active and prevailing agents Ihe comiplcd character of tho 
people and tho corruptness of the native judicial establish 
meiits mutually act and react as causes and consequences and 
until a check is put to these reforms of system, — reforms not 
touching the administrative agents aro fallac ous 

Having now noticed the principal classes of Acts and the 
omissions, we wiU conclude by observing that on the whole the 
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new Legislative Council has disappointed the expectations 
raised both in and out of Parliament Two eras are clearly 
distinguishable its early and latter days In the former fresh 
from the brain of Tove, it gave many indications of its Parlia 
montary birth and origin these are gone by and in its latter 
days all the indications are of its Leadenhall street connection 
lor the sake of India, for the sake of the Imperial interests of 
Great Britain, we pray that the period when the Charter Au 
expires may bo the epoch of its regeneration 

Postscfijit — In page 393 wc have spoken of the Customs 
Act of 1845, m terms which might lead our readers to suppose 
that the Act has been totally repealed The repeal is only of 
the differential scale , but tho new tariff of enhanced single 
duties is not repealed We obscr\e with pleasure that the Pre 
sidcnt of tho Iloard of Control has been questioned on their 
subject m the House of Commons Wc have also tidings of tho 
intention of Mr Mangles to defend tho Land Revenue system 
In the half of Bengal it is tho permanent settlement m another 
part of Bengal, it is tho Khas s) stein under one form and m 
the N W Ifrovinces the Khas system in another form In 
Bombay again it is different And no one defence can apply to 
all of tliem A general defence of all would involve tlie greatest 
conceivable amount of inconsistency and contradiction 
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Art \ — 1 General Orders of the Bengal Army 

2 Sketch of the Rise and Progess of the Bengal Army — Cal 
cutta Staiy J844 

3 MemotJ of Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse of the Bengal At 
tillen/ from (he BritiJi Indian Mihtanj RejmsUory 

4 Report of the Suh Committee appointed for the purpose of 
makuiff a lension in the seieral equipments tn the British 
ii tilkry Sti lice 1819 — Ihtd 

5 Proreedinqs of the Special Board of Ai tiller y Office) s as 
semhled at Calcutta 1836 38 

C R mai^s on the otganization of the Coips of iitilknj tn ih< 
Bt itiiih set lice 1818 

7 Memo) andum on Ho)se Aitilkiy foni the East India Unit 
ed Sir net Journal 

I\ tbo article on the subject of Loid Hurdinge a Administra 
tion ID the XVIih No of this Rcmcw, t\o entered somewhat in 
detail upon the nature and extent of the reductions that had been 
rendered uecessar> in the Military Rstablishmont of India by 
the state of the Go\ eminent finances A\e then expressed our 
opinion that those reduetions> being unavoidable under the eii 
eumstanccs of the time had been earned out in a manner nt once 
prudent and considerate towards the interests of tliose concern 
cd and wo paiticularlj alluded to the circumstance that no 
reduction whatever had been attemjitcd in the Ordnance Esta 
bhshments, but that on the contrary they had been put uiion a 
more efficient footing generally and more especiullyasrcgaidcd the 
condition of the seige and field Artillery oimnd near the frontier 
Since that article was written events have occuired on the Ooii 
tinent of Europe startling from their ilipidity and most important 
in the results they are calculated to produce — events, too which 
must ultimateh, to a certain extent, affect our military position 
in the Last 

Revolution has shaken empires to their foundations, dynas 
ties have been overthrown and a spiiit of anarchy under the 
specious name of libertv has diffused itself over the length and 
breadth of the old world At such a crisis, when a single false 
step on the part of any one of the leading nations of Europe 
might give nse to a general war wlien all tjts are turned to 
wards Egypt whose fate is hanging on the slender thread of an 
old man s life wh^n our amicable relations with China axe over 
clouded, and conspiracy and rebelhon are rife upon our unme 
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dialo frontier , — common prudence demands that we should look 
carefully to our means for meeting the threatened storm and 
adopt every necessary precaution to encounter all probable cou 
tingcnciea 

The condition of our Military establishment is the chief and 
most immediate point that calls for minute and careful mvesti 
gation Tins should bo conducted in a spirit of firmness and 
prudence equally removed from the reckless extravagance of a 
ULVyl) created alarm, or the more objectionable parsimony of au 
ovir weening security 

A general coiisidciation of the various details connected v\it]i 
this most important faubjLCt v\ould far exeted the limits of a 
Ilcview nrln le ortlie scope of a single pen A\e therefore purpose 
confining onr&cI\es for the present to an investigation of the ni Liial 
eoiuhtion and reiinirimcnls ol one single arm that of the \rtil 
Icrv an arm vihich the inpid progress of mechanical science 
nnd tlic modern in^piovements iii the ait of war arc daily 
hrniging into a jiositio^i of greater proimneneo all over tlic 
(i\ili/od ^^olld Of the importance attached to the efficient con 
dilioii of tins arm iii our own countiv vve have rcccnth seen a 
remarkable, instance in iho fact that while the general question 
()1 National defence v\as left open to puhbe discussion Govern 
mciit jiromptly adojite d the first precaution of making a large 
mere use to tiie estahlislimeiit of the Koval llegimcnt of Artillery 

We arc not siifticientlv acquainted vvitli the, suhordinitc details 
of the Oidimnce Coips at ^Madras and Romhav to admit of our 
taking up llie suhjLct of the whole. Indian Altllk^^ and aro 
consKiuciitlv compelled to limit our remarks to the condition of 
that arm in Bcngil alone hut us the g* neral s}stem and orga 
ni/iitiou of the tliree Corps aro veiv siinilai us tlicir proper 
tionato strength nnCi composiLion closely correspond as their 
acknowledged merits ami chfeets are ncorly alike and their rela 
tive positions with regard tb the other branches of the service aro 
influenced bj the same regulations and ciicumstanees, the argii 
ments and obser\ations that bcai upon the one, will bo found 
gcncrall) applicable to the other two 

In entering upon this undertaking to the difficulties of winch 
wo arc fully alive we have hut ona ob]ect m viow — the conscicn 
Clous desire to represent the Uue condition of the service in its 
various bearings to excite the attention of all concerned towards 
evident defects and by temperate and unbiassed investigation to 
traco the root of such evils and suggest the most advantageous 
means of remedy We have no desire to magmfy merits or 
to carp at deficiencies wo would, nothing^ extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice Wc have no interests of our own to 
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further and none of others to subserve, neither have we any 
pet theorits to foster and support Thus free from the trammels 
of partizan influence or prejudice wo enter upon the task wo 
have placed before us, if not witli confidence at least with 
some hope that our intentions may be appreciated and our labour 
not altogether unproductive of good results 

A history of the rise and progress of the several Ordnance 
Coqis in India is a great desideratum butono which, as regards 
Buigal at least wo hope ere long to see supplied The aclvan 
tugis pofa&esscd b\ Europeans over the natives of India in 
practical science and tlie mechanical arts even in the earliest 
days of their mutual connection nutimilly led to tho employ 
ment of Aitilleiv by the Portuguese, the fiist Fiiropcnn con 
quirors ami settlers in Hindustan and froih that date down to 
tlic jirestnt timi a vs lute face and foreign tongue have passed 
in Natise Vrmits as valid diplomas of cflicicncv m all tlio mjsto 
nos of the great arte of ArtiUerie an^l fho shooting of grpat 
Ordinance as tho early wiitcis quaintly cxj^rcsscd themsehes 
The I nglisli vvlicn at Icngtli admitted to a particijiation m the 
luntfits of Indian eomimreo and adventure did not neglect tlio 
advaiitiges to be obtained bv tlio 2‘0‘5'^cssion of eniinon and of 
a few fj miners to scivo them though the former vveie ]>ro 
bahlv conhut d to liea\> ship and guiiisou pieces, andiiUeuded 
iutiiA) fot Aiknct and dm Cm npjers t; the i formed a poUion of 
tho ordinary guards or vrere taken on cmeigcncy from tho ship 
ping vvhieh even for many }cars subseejnent was tho soureo 
whence the itet sound of tho Indian Artillery was mumly 
oliLiiincd In Bengal although the fiist settlements of tho Ln 
ghbli Last India Company proftssod to be piuely mcrciintile 
we had that almost from their commencement a few \rtd 
krvmen formed a portion of tho guard maintained foi tho pro 
tection of the hactories As early as Jhni it is iccorded 
that Sliaistah Khan the Subadar of Bengal applied to the 
Biitish lactorv at Ilugly for the aid of a party of Luroijcan 
Gunners in a war he was then waging against the King of 
Arracan , and tlioiigh at first denied he appears to have gamed 
his object by the cflectual threat of putting a stop to the Lng 
lish traffic in saltpetre About twentv years after this when 
the Company galled by tho avarice and oppression of tho various 
Native rulers and functionaries m Bengal had determined on 
the adoption of a bolder policy and the establishment of a 
strong military position at Chittagong no less than 200 piecoe 
of Ordnance were sent out in the fleet commanded by Adnnral 
Kicholson, for th(f defence of the military works, and as six 
Companies of lufintry were sent out e.t the same time there 
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can be bttle doubt that some provision was also made for the 
service of such a considerable amount of Artillery Whatever 
addition if any was made to that branch it subsequently 
shared in the general reduction of the military establishment 
that was enforced on the re admission of the English into Ben 
gal, and the settlement of Job Chamock at Calcutta in 1C90 
trom this period, it appears from the occasional mention made 
of them in still existing records, that “ the Gunner and his 
Crow, or the Gun room Crew, as the Artillery detail was 
designated, continued gradually to increase, tliough still on a \ery 
limited scale until theyeai 1748 (exactly a century ago ) when 
oousequenton orders from the Court of Directors the designation 
of Gun room Crew was abolished and a regular Company ot 
Artillery was organued at eaoli ol the throe Prcsidenci^ ihese 
C ojujiaintb consisted each of one Second Captain in actual com 
mami, one Captain Lieutenant and Director ol the Laboratory (the 
Orduanco CommiBsarv of that day ) one hirst Lieutenant hire 
woiktr oncSecondLieutenanilireworktr one Ensign hireworker 
lour (Sergeant Bombardiers four Corpoial Bombardiers two 
Drummers and 100 Gunueis 1 hat able ArtiUcnst Mr Benja 

inin Itubins was nominated Captain of each Compan\ with the 
rank of 1 uginccr General and Commander m Chief of Artillery 
in India 

iho bigoted jealousy of the time and the absurd mystery 
observed in the 1 nboiatorj afford a marked contrast to the 
more wise and liberal spirit that now prevails Not only 
woio Uoinan Catholics excluded from the Company but also 
J^oU slants married to Catholics it was moreover ordered 
that aM^ Officer or Soldier m the C ompan) who should marry 
a Cdtholie or whoso wife should become a convert to that 
religion, should be* transferred to the Infantry Ihe Court 
further duocted that ‘ no foreigner whetlier m our service or not 
(txcept such as hath been admitted into it by the Court 
of Directors) nor no Indian black, or persons of a mixed 
breed, uor any Komaii Catholic of wliat nation soever, shall 
ou any pretence bo admitted to set foot in our Laboratories 
or any of the Military Magazines either out of curiosity or 
to bo emplo}ed in them or to come near them so as to see 
what IS doing or contained therein , nor shall any such 
persons have a copy or sight of any accounts or papers 
relating to any Military stores whatever 

buch regulations would be somewhat inconvenient in the 
prosout day when so largo a proportion of the men are Irish 
llomou CaUiohcs, and the chief Laboratory d ities are performed 
by Indian blacks It should bo noticed that ffve years 
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previous to this order, the introduoUon of Lascars as assistants 
to the Artillery, had taken place and reoened the sanction of the 
Court of Directors 

Notwithstanding these arrangements for placing this branch 
of the force upon a proper and efficient footing, we find that 
partly from an unwise feeling of security and partly firom a 
spirit of false economy, (the two great and constant obstacles 
to all military^ efficiency ) the authorised establishment was 
gradually diminished and the Ordftance material so much neg 
lected, as to call forth a strong remonstrance from Captain 
Jasper Leigh Jones, commanding the Company in 1765 
But it was in the following year that tho full evil of this neg 
lect and inefficiency was made practically and painfully manifest 
on the Cbmmencement of hostilities by the Nawab Suraj u 
Dowlob On the investment of Calcutta by that Chief, tho 
strengtli of the Artillery Company exclusive of tho details 
detached at the outposts, was onR foaty five of all ranks 
Tho defences were in bad condition, the ammunition and stores 
insufficient and of inferior quality, Ordnance that had been 
sent out from England was lying useless and dismounted out 
side the Fort, other guns were mounted where they could not 
he fired and above all, the powder was damaged The Company 
was commanded by Captain Lieutenant Withe rington, whose con 
duct appears to justify the descnption given of him by Mr Hoi 
well a laborious active officer, but confused, who would ha^o 
few objections to his character, diligence or conduct, had 
ho been fortunate in having any Commander in Chief to 
ha\e had a proper eye over him and to take care that ho 
did his duty 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages the Artillery performed 
their part manfully dunng the siege but their exertions were 
unavailing and the greater portion either foil during tlie ope 
rations, or perished with their Officers in the Black Hole A 
small remnant escaped to Fultah with the other Europeans 
where tliey were reinforced by the details from the outposts 
by volunteers from the shipping and fugitive inhabitants, as 
also by a few Gunners that bad amved from Madras with 
Major Kirkpatrick, some of the Civilians volunteered their ser 
vices as Officers, amongst whom was Mr John Johfistone, who 
afterwards rendered himself remarkable by bis opposition in 
Council to Vansittart and Clive 

In December following. Colonel Chve amved with a force 
from Madras, including eighty Artillery under the command 
of Lieutenant Jencangs, who immediately assumed charge of the 
whole of that arm, which was actively engaged m the subse 
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qutnt ojttrations foi the recapture of Calcutta and the defeat 
oi the Nawab on the 4th lebruary 1757 
In March a detachment of Royal Artillery am \cd from Bombay 
uzjdcr the command of Captain Bobert Barker on whom as tlie 
senior Officer the command of the -whole Artillery then devolved 
■which command he exercised at the capture of Chandemagori 
Shortly afterwards, he was ordered to Madras to assume tlie com 
innnd of the Artillery at that Presidency, when Lieutenant Jennings 
with the rank of Captain Lieutonant reassumed the charge of the 
details in Bengal He commanded this arm at the bailie of 
Plasaey, the brunt of which action fell upon the Artillery, who 
had ten field pieces lo a force of about 3,000 men, or one gun 
to every SOO firelocks Aftei the action a couple of field pieces 
accompanied the dclaohmcnt under Major Eyre Cooie winch 
proceeded ns fur ns Chupprah in jnirsuit of the irench force 
under Monsieur J aw Ihe greater portion of the Artillery ao 
(ompanicd Colontl Clive in the beginning of 1758 to Patna 
where a small party with two guns apjicars to have been 
left when the force returned to the Presidency In June the 
various details were all incorporated by Lord Clive into one 
Company and pcrmanciilly attached to the Bengal Prcsidencv 
when Jennings was promoted to the rank of Captain In 
September of tliatjeor they were subdivided into two Compaiuts 
the command of the first, wiUi the general controul of the whole 
ArtiUory appears to have been vested m Captain Jennings and 
the command of the other Company was conferred on Captain 
Jolm Broadbndge who was promoted on the occasion and who 
appears to have belonged to the Royal Artillery detail which camt 
round from Bombay This Officer with his command, accom 
ponied Colonel Ford s expedition to the Northern Circars, where 
the Company greatly distinguislied itself especially in the battle 
of Condor© and the siege of Masuhpatam A Battery or Ftelc/ 
trauiy as it was then termed of six 0 pounders and one field 
Howitzer was attached, together with eleven siege pieces of sorts 
The Company left at the Presidency, had an opportunit) ot 
pcrfonning equally good service during the Butch invasion in 
J 759, and mainly contributed to the brilliant and important vie 
lory at Bedarrah on the 25th November of that year 

In the beginning of the year 1760, the detail left at Patna 
was nearly annihilated m an action with the forces of the £m 
peror Shah Allum, which took place close to that city The 
Second Company having returned, nearly the whole of this arm 
was actively employed m the subsequent operations under Ma 
jor Calhand, Captain Knox and Major Camas 

On the breaking out of hostilities with Mir Kassim Kbnn in 
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1763 the SLcond Company under the command ofCaptamJohn 
Kincli was stationed at Patna where, owing to tho rashness of 
the civil agent, Mr Ellis the whole were made prisoners and 
subsequentlv perished m tlie awful massacre of October 

Ou the receipt of the first intelligence of this disaster the force 
at the Presidency being about to take the field, the first Com 
pany which had reoenUy been reinforced, was again divid 
ed mto two, and the now command de^olvod upon Captain 
Uulph Win wood, who bad previously attained that rank by tho 
death of Captain Broadbndge These two Companies partioi 
pated m the fatigues and honors of Major Adams brilliant cam 
paign and bore a prominent part in tho action of Ghernah, at tlit 
Lines of Udwah Nullah and at tho capture of Patua Tho pro 
portion of Artillery to Infantry during this campaign was of neces 
sity small giving little more than one gun to 500 muskets and 
sabres but this being found very inadequate as acknowledged 
by Council in tlieir minute of 17th bcijfcmbor ITCS a tliird 
comjiany of Artillery was raised, the command of whieh was no 
minally given to Captain Natliaiiiol Kindersley of tho Royal Ar 
tiller^ who arrived shortly after witli a body of Artillery recruits 
from England Uis services, however being required in tho 
field tlio command of this Company, tho head quarters of winch 
were in hort William was given to Captain Homing Martin 
the Chief Euginoor Iho circumstances under which that Officer 
was appointed to tho command afford a curious instance of tho 
mode m which such matters were arranged in those days 
Captain Martin was then employed on the buildings of tlio 
new hort, and applied to be appointed Superintendent of tlie 
brick manufactory, which ho designated “ a very considerable 
post and stated tliat tho perquisites attached to it were equal 
to twice his solarj as Chief Lngidecr Thcf Council, having some 

other friend to servo, refused lus request, but to make him 
amends for the loss thev gave him £ Company of Artillery that 
18 tlioy gave him tho emoluments of one, tho actual command 
being of necessity exercised by tho ne^st senior Officer 

During the mutiny at Sant in 1764, the Artillery appears to 
have been the only portion of the force that retained its dis 
ciplino and subordination a circumstance which may possi 
bly bo ascribed to their regard for Captam Jenmngs, on whom 
the command of tho whole force bod then devolved 

Burmg tho campaigns of that and the ensuing year, tlie 
Artillery bore its full shore of service and maintained its already 
well established reputation, especially in tho actions at Patna m 
Apiil and at Qnxar m October 1704, as also in the sieges of 
Cliunar and Allahabad and the action at Culpi m 1705 The 
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proportion of Artillery to lafanlry was Aowmuch laoreased, and 
at Buxar, 'which may be oonsidered as the most important as it 
was also one of the hardest fought actions m the early annals 
of British conquest m Bengal, there was nearly one gun to every 
two hundred men, — the number of the former being 28 and 
of the latter 6084 But admirably as these guns were served and 
handled, they were far too weak in number and calibre to compete 
with the heavy battery of the enemy, and that action, like the mejo 
nty of those that have succeeded it in this country, was mainly 
won by the indomitable courage and formidable bayonets of the 
Infantry, with of course the usual and necessary concomitant of 
very heavy casualties Another circumstance which also has been 
repeated in many subsequent actions, is worthy of note , the whole 
of the enemy a guns, 183 in number, were captured, — the^r bullock 
draught not admitting of their being carried off with sufficient 
celerity The same evil must of course have resulted on the 
British side, m the e^en^ of a defeat , as then and for many 
years later, no draught but that of bullocks was employed for field 
guns The consequence was that m every campaign we read 
of numerous instanoos of the movements of the Army being 
delayed on account of the Artillery, and not unirequenlly of 
accidents and contretemps ansmg from this inefficient and most 
absurd system, which strange to say, still partially obtains On 
the 6th August 1765, Lord Clive who had reassumed the 
Government of Bengal, formed the Army into three Bngadea 
of equal strength and with fixed establishments which may be 
considered Uie commencement of a regular system m tlie Bengal 
Army Each Brigade consisted of one Battalion of European 
and (nominally seven but practically) six of Native Infantry one 
RussoUah of Irregular Cavalry and one Company of European 
Artillery 

A fourth Company of Artillery was now raised, to admit 
of one being exclusively employed for the Garrison of Fort 
William Tbo first and second Companies were attached to 
the first and second Brigades, the third Company being in 
Fort William remained Uiere, and the new or fourth Com 
pany was attached to the third Bngade The whole four 
Companies appear to have been under the general con 
troul of Major Jennings, who had previously obtained that rank, 
but he also retained the special command of his own (the 1st) 
Company, according to the rule and practice then m force in 
the Infantry, by which all Field Officers held Companies Accord > 
ingly the four Companies appear to have been commanded by 
Mmor Jennings, Captains Winwood, Martin and Kindersley 

Each Company consisted of oa« Captain, one Captain Laeuten 
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ant one FirstLaeutenant, one Second Lieutenant, three Lieu tenant 
Fireworkers, four Sergeants four Corporals, two Dnunmers, two 
Fifers, ten Bombardiers twenty two Gunners and sixty Matrosses, 
giving seven Officers to one hundred and two men , m addition to 
which on Adjutant and a Quarter-master both effective, were al 
lowed to each Company as also two Conductors The non oommis 
sioned staff were non effective Commissanes and Deputy Commis 
sanes of Ordnance were appointed for the charge of Ordnance 
stores at the different stations and attached to the several Com- 
panies according to their localities , these were selected from the 
Commissioned and Warrant grades and were exclusive of thero^lar 
establishment A Field tram or Battery of six 6 pounders and two 
howitzers was attached to each Company besides an indefinite 
number of siege guns according to what wah available or likely 
to be required each batteilion of Infantry had also two field pieces, 
attached for some years these were of a motley character 12, 6 
and 3 pounders, 5^ and 4| inch howitzgrs, «omet brass and some 
iron — in short whatever were to bo had To assist m working 
the Field tram and siege guns and also for employment with tlio 
Battalion guns a considerable body of Lascars was attached to 
each Company, and two European Gunners were also allowed for 
the guns of each Battalion 

As this was the first regular and proportionate organization of 
the Army, and one which formed the basis of subsequent arrange 
ments for many years and as moreover it was earned out, after 
long and careful consideration by Lord Clive who was aptly 
termed a Heaven born General, and who had an intimate know 
lodge of the requirements of an Indian force, it is advisable to 
consider the proportions of the several arms then deemed re 
quisite Excluding the gamson Company, the number of 
guns in the three Bngade Field iVams and with the Battalions 
amounted to sixty six , giving more .than three guns to each 
Battalion and as the to Ud Infantry amounted to 18 080, allowing 
one gun to every 275 men The wide difference between the pro 
portions of Officers to men, and of cannon to musketry, as fixed 
by this arrangement, and as sanctioned in the present day, are 
very remarkable and deserve oonsideration 

Major Jennings died shortly after the organization of the Corps 
of which he was the first Commandant, he was succeeded m tlio 
command by Mayor Winwood who had previously obtained that 
rank by Brevet, consequent on his standing In 1766 the general 
and senous mutiny of the Bengal Officers took place caused by 
the reduction of their batta on which occasion, the Artillery did not 
escape the oontagvon three Captain Lieutenants and several 
Subalterns being actively concerned in.it Captain lieutenant 
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Patrick Duff waa one of the ringleaders and though subsequent 
\y restored to tlie sctmcc tbo Court of Directors ordered that ho 
should nut ho promoted above the rank be then held , this order 
however was not acted on, as he ultimately rose to the rank of 
Ma)or General and also to the command of the Regiment In 17G8 
Major Win wood resigned the service and proceeded to England, 
when he obtained an exchange into the Infantry, with the rank of 
1 leutcnant Colonel finding that a much more lucrative and ad 
vantageous hnc He was succeeded m the command by Captain 
Flcij|ing Martin, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel The ap 
pomtment of this Officer to the command of the Artillery was 
as remarkable as his introduction into that branch as a Captain 
In addition to lus command of a Company ho was, as already 
stated, Chief Engineer and the duties of that office, together 
with tlio erection of the Fort, with the perqmsites attached 
fully occiqncd his time Matters not having gone on very 
satisfaotonly in tlmt dejiortment, the Court of J)ircctors sent 
out Captain Campbell of the Royal Engineers, with the 
rank of Lieut Colonel, to bo Chief Engineer in Bengal and to 
carry on tlio works of Fort William , upon which the Iiocol 
Government took advantage of Captain Winwoods resignation 
to appoint Cajitain Martin to tlic command of the Artillery witli 
the lank of Lieutenant Colonel, so as to place lumon a footing 
with hiB successor Captain Kiudcrsley who was his senior 01 
ficcr remonstrnted against tins supcrcession but in vain be how 
ever obtained the rank of Ma^or and be retained the actual eom 
niand of ibe Corps as Colonel Martin continued to conduct the eluties 
of ( hitf I uginecr until Colonel Campbell s arrival in hiovtinbci 
170^^ whonhe resigned and returned to 1 ngland with alarge fortune 
as did every one who was concerned iii tbo erection of hort William 
Major Linde rsley now obtained the command of the Artillcrv 
with tbo rank of Liouteuant Colonel bis place being occupied 
by lieutenant Deane Pearse of Qio Royal Artillery, an intelligent 
and distinguished Officer who had been speciallv selected by the 
Court of Directors, and previously sent out witli the rank of 
Major of the Corps Lieutenant Colonel Kiudersley died in Oc 
tober 1709, and the command then devolved upon Lieutenant 
Colonel Pearse, who retained it for twenty years and to whom 
IS mainW to bo attributed the subsequent efficiency of the 
Corps 

In 1770, a new orgamzation took place under llie auspices of 
a special oouimittco of which the Commander in Chief, bir Ro 
hert Barker himself an Artillery Officer was the active member 
A hub Company was raised, for garrison dutv as a single one was 
h'liud insuffiticnt for t}iQ dulits of the lojt and the ijvlx re 
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doubts at Budge Budge, whero tlio old I ort had been repaired 
and mounted with guns and Uirco lica\y Batteries erooted 

The Corps was now formed into a Battalion of five Companies, 
with a Lieutenant Colonel to command, a Major and on effective 
Adjutant to the Battalion Field Officers were no longer allowed 
to retain the command of Companies, the rank of Second Lieu 
tenant was abolished, and a Deputy Commissary was permanently 
attached to each Company The appointments of Adjutant and 
Quirter JMaatcr to the Company were also united in one person 
1 he non commissioned rank was mcreasod and the staff of that 
grade made effective Each Company now consisted of om 
(captain one Captain laeutenant, three Lieutenants three Lientcn 
ant Fireworkers, one Commissioned Adjutant and Quartei Master 
one Deputy Commissar) two Conductors ono Sergeant Major,ono 
Quarter Master Sergeant, six Sergeants six Corporals, three Dnims 
and Iifos eight Bombardiers Uonly four Gunners, and fifty three 
Matrosscs giving eight Commissionei^ Ofjeers, cxdusi\o of the 
staff to I0,si men 

The Field 1 rams were now enlarged and fixed at eight G poim 
ders and two howit/crs each in addition to which two iron 
^4 pounders and two 12 pounders were attached to each ol 
the three Brigade Companies for soige purposes Battalion 
guns were withdrawn from the Luropcau Battalions but still re 
tamed with the Sipahi Corps Irom tliese last howe\cr the 
Lascar details were mostly withdrawn and a portion ot ilie 
Sipahisof each Regiment were trained to the exorcise of the field 
guns an European Artilleryman bung attached to each piece 
winch men were extra to the establishment of tlie Companies 

The number of Lascars was reduced and fixed at five Divi 
sions to each European Company of jVitillcr}, making a total 
of twcut) five Divisions Each of these "Divisions consisted 
of one European non commissioned Officer two Strangs eight 
Tindals and one hundred Ijascars whom the Special Committee 
recommended and Government ordered to bo disciplined to the 
txcrciso of groat guns 

Tho establishments of draught bullocks for each Company was 
303 exclusive of 256 attached to the twelve Battalion guns ol 
each Brigade 

By this new arrangement it will be observed, that an addition 
al Subaltern was granted to each Company, which in other respects 
retained its previous strength, but with a better distribution of 
the several grades Tho formation of the whole arm mto a 
Battabon was advisable, as it afforded the opportunity of giving 
tlie Officers their share of the higher grades, to which considera 
ble emolumeDts were then attached, one] invested the senior wiUi 
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a more complete and regular controul pver the whole whilst he 
was relieved from the special charge of any separate portion 
As the Corps increased in strength and the number of Battahons 
multiplied, this pnnciple continued to be acted on, when it was 
no longer advantageous 

The evils of slow promotion mfenor emoluments m the 
lower grades, and deprivation of the general advantages of 
staff employ and detached command, so long the bane of this 
branch of the service, were already beginning to manifest 
themselves, to the sonous injury of the Corps , especially by 
thei^teudency to keep out quolifi^ and intelligent Officers who 
could possibly obtain employment in any other branch of the 
service The Special Committee themselves noticed this result 
and stated in their report that ” tlio quick nse m thu Infantry 
‘ compared to that in the Artillery, is so discouraging a cir 
* cumstance to those in the latter Corps, that few would enter 
into It were the choice optional Col Pearse himself, shortly 
before obtaining the oolnmand, wrote to the Commander in 
Chief, applying to be transferred to the Infantry, on account 
of tbe disadvantages of the Artillery service, after alluding to 
which he observes, The Infantry points out a very different 
prospect, assures those who are liappy enough to be m it 
lliat they will arrive at rauk, by which they may be sure to 
secure a competency, or at least something sufficient to moke 
their latter days not burdensome to themselves or their friends 
and though the chief command of the Artillery may promise 
as fair a chance of obtaining a competency yet I can truly 
assert that I know it nut, and that command is less an object 
of my wishes than removal fiom the Corps, and happ> should 
I think m}self could I obtain a removal from the Artillery 
to the Infantry witli the rank I have * 

As might bo expected the result of these disadvantages was 
tlio introduction of a class of Officers generally mfenor m qualih 
cations and pretensions to those of the Infantry Colonel Pearse 
observes on this point in a letter written in 1775, " When I first came 
into the command of the Corps, I was astonished at the igno 
‘ ranee of all who composed it It was a common practice to 
make any midshipman, who was discontented with the India 
ships, an Officer of Artillery, from a strange idea that a know 
ledge of navigation would perfect an Officer of that Corps in 

• A •inulu' opinioo to pfmO sonenDy at nnaent. ICaiiT Ofleen in tb« 

Minoe, isoliiding some beloogina to toe ArtUl^ mtIdr exerted toemiehee to 
extdian^ toe Cadetehipe obtained m their eona from toe ArtiUeiy to toe Infrntry 
•eivioe, and inataooea aleo have not mifreqnenlly oeeoned of Oflem paaemg for toe 
Arttoery at Addiaoombe, hot coming oat m toe Inlintiy from toeir own choice 
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* the knowledge of Arbllery They were almost all of this 
class , and their ideas consonant to the elegant military edtioa 
tion they had received But thank Gkid 1 have got rid of 

* them all but seven 

Although the establishments, cattle and material connected with 
the Field Trams, were on a liberal footing as regarded quantity, 
the carriages, ammunition and stores gene^Iy were of exceedingly 
inferior qu^ty, supplied by oontraotors, who having interest 
to obtain tbe contracts, had also sufficient influence to force 
their wretched produce into the service, and to cover |hem 
solves from loss or exposure, by getting all power of ^oice 
or rejection taken from the hands of the Artillery Officers Colonel 
Pearse observes on this subject in a letter to General Desaguhers, 
‘ When I was at practise m 1770, the fuzes*burntfrom 19 to 48 
‘ seconds thougli of the same nature The portfires were 
continually going out The tubes would not bum, the powder 

* was infamous The cartridges were* mtfde (V^nioal, and if it 
‘ was necessary to prime with loose powder, a great quantity was 

required to fill the vacant cavity round the cartndge The 
carnages flew into pieces with common firing in a week ' 

“ All this 1 represented, but my representation was quashed 
the contractors still make the carnages, the laboratory is in 
tbe same hands, and 1 have no more to do with it than his 
HoUuess at Borne 

* Now I have got all the laboratory implements with me at 
‘ practice, and I am going to teach the Officers what they never 
saw 

Bydmtof persevering and strenuous representations, aided by 
bis persowd influence with Warren Hastings, the Governor of Ben 
gal Colonel Pearse overcame these obstacles ^tep by stop, and gra 
dually brought the Corps into a high state of efficiency, and raised 
the character of the service to its proper position In these 
endeavours he was assisted by the Court of Directors who 
exerted themselves to obtain and send out qualified Officers 
from the Military College at Woolwich In this, however, 
they only partially succeeded, and a considerable portion of 
the Officers were transferred from the Infantry to the Artillery 
For their benefit and for the general instruction of the Corps, 
a mathematical teacher was subsequently allowed at Hea^ 
quarters, on a salary of Rs 500 per mensem, which appoint 
ment contmued in force, until 1796, when it was abohshra, and 
peremptory orders were meued against the admission any 
Officers except those educated at Woolwndi 

The organizatioA of 1770 remained unaltered for several ySars, 
with the exception of the pAsoar details which were redueed, 
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the oompiement being fixed at four Divieioiis instead of five to the 
Field Companies and only one Division to each European Com 
pany in Gamson In 1774 the second Company served with its 
Brigade in the Bohilla campaign under Colonel Champion, 
and did most effective service at the battle of St. George 
On this occasion the force engaged consisted of one Euro 
pean Regiment and six Batt^ons of Sipahis, the whole 
mustering little more than five thousand firelocks, with twenty 
pieces of Artillery or one to every two hundred men 

la February 1775 General Clavenng, tlien Commander in 
Chief, ordered, for the sake of uniformity, an exchange of num 
bers between the third and fourth Companies , by which ar 
rau^ment the first, second, and third Companies were attached 
to the corresponding Bnga^s and the fourth and fifth became 
the Garnson Comjianies In the same year a number of Officers 
were attached to the Army of the Nawab Vizier, for the 
purpose of disoinlinKig ^and instructing the several branches of 
tliat force, on which occasion a Captain Lieutenant and two Su 
balteros of Artillery were temporarily transferred to the Oude 
Artillery 

In April of that year a Board of Ordnance was estabhshed, 
the foundation of the present Military Board This new body 
was composed of the Governor General as President, the Com 
mander iii Chief, Members of Council Commissary General, 
Commandant of Artillery, Cluef Engineer, Commissary of Stores, 
and the Military Store keeper To this Board all reports 
regarding the matenal equipment of the Artillery were to be 
referred and by it all arrangements were to be made for the 
supply of Field Trains and Magazines, the granting of contracts 
and the general supervision of Mihtary stores The appoint 
ment of the Governor General and Council to this Board, was 
httle more than nommah the Commander in Chief generally 
presiding and the Militar} members only being constant in 
attendance The natural result (and there is reason to believe that 

this was one of the objects in view,) was to destroy the authority 
of the only responsible Officer, the Commandant of Artillery, 
and to throw the whole arrangements for the equipment of bis 
Corps into the bands of the Commissary Gener^ and Military 
Store keeper, who from being themselves contractors and sup> 
phers, or connected in interest with contractors, were the very 
parties least fitted for such authority The evil was further 
aggravated by the personal enmity borne by General Clavenng, 
Colonel Watson, the Chief Engineer, and Colonel Dow, Bie Com 
miBsary General, towards Col Pearse This arrangement was a 
senous blow to the growing efficiency of the Regiment, and one 
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from wbicb, owing to a partial continnanoe of tbe evil prmoiple. 
It has never recovered to the present dav One of the first Acts 
of this Board was to withdraw the cnarge of the Ordnance, 
Stores, Cattle and Lascars attached to each Field Park from 
tbe Artillery Officer commanding the Company, whilst m Can- 
tonment and tranaferring to the Commissary of Ordnance at tbe 
Station, to be issued when tbe Company marched on service 
or when any portion might be required In a word taking the 
charge from tbe responsible Captain and making it over to a 
Subaltern, and this sometimes a Subaltern of Inmntry, for the 
Ordnance Department was now made a portion of the Army Staff 
and occasionally thrown open to the whole service The Lascar 
details attached to each Company were accordingly reduced to 
two Seraii|^, four Tindals and 100 Lascars m Cantonment, and 
increased from the Magazine when proceeding on Service to sue 
Serangs twelve Tindals, and 825 Lascars The only object of 
this arrangement appears to have beei^o aonvej a sbght to the 
Artillery and to deprive the Battery Officer proceeding on ser 
vice of all knowledge of the condition of the equipments then 
made over to him, or of the character of the men placed under 
his command 

In August 1777 consequent on arrangements with the Na- 
■wab Vizier, the Oude troops, which been partially dis 
cipUned by European Officers were organized and formed into a 
Brigade, consisting of three Eegimenis of Cavalry, rune Eegi 
ments of Sipahis and three Companies of native Artillery or 
Lolundaz These troops were nominally bom© m equal portions 
upon the strength of the three regular Brigades, but in reality 
were kept together m the Nawab s tom tones and formed what 
was called the Temporary Brigade 

Iho strength of these Golundaz Companies was fixed at one 
Captain Lieutenant, two Subalterns, tly’ee Sergeants, one Subadar, 
tliree Jemadars sixteen non-commissioned and Drums and Fifes, 
and eighty Golundaz To the three Companies were allowed one 
Major m Command of the whole, one Adjutant, one Quarter master, 
and one Sergeant Major Major Patnek Duff was nominated to 
the general Command and Captain Lieutenants Thomas Hams 
Justly Hill and George Sampson obtained the Command of tbe three 
Com paiites, with two Subalterns each Lieutenants Cornelius D avis 
and Christopher Green were appointed os Adjutant and Quarter 
Master six Companies of L^ars were raised and attached, 
two to each Golundaz Company , and each of the latter waa 
furnished with a Field Train or Battery of two light 12 poun 
ders, SIX 6 pounders and two howitzers, which was then the 
equipment of an European Brigade Field Train Thu arrange 
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ment gave thirty field pieces to three Caralry and nine Infantry 
iRenments, or about one gttii to two hundred and seventy muskets 
and sabres 

The hberal and efficient establishment of these Golundaz Com 
panies as compared with all subsequent organizations, especially 
in the proportion of European Officers, is worthy of notice 
Well would it have been for the Government and for the service 
if this example had been afterwards borne m remembrance Con 
sequent on the hostilities commenced with the Mahrattas and 
the probabilities of a war with France and with Hyder All, 
It was found expedient in July 1778 considerably to increase 
the Artilleiy Accordingly two additional European Companies 
were raised, being chiefiy composed of drafts from the Eu 
ropean Regiments Artillery recruits not being available 

An European Company of Artillery Invalids was also formed, 
and stationed at Cbunar and Fort William 

At the same time, i^e earnest recommendation of Colonel 
Pekrse, three Battalions of Golundaz were organized on a plan 
Bubtmttcd by that Officer, who urged upon Government the 
prudence and the real economy of incurring a comparatively small 
outlay, to convert the inefficient Lascars into efficient Artillery 
men, by the simple process of changing the marine designations 
of the several grades from Serang Tindal and Lascar to Subadar, 
Jemmadar and Golundaz, by increasing their pay, placing them 
on a footing with the Infantry Sipohis, giving them a proportion of 
European Officers, instilling a pride and confidence in themselves 
and their profession , in a won! by raising their condition from 
that of military Helots to Soldiers These Battalions were raised 
at Futtjghur, Oawnpore, and the Presidency, and were com 
posed of a selection from the Lascars, new recruits, and the 2nd 
and 8rd Artillery Companies of the Oude Brigade, which were in 
oorporated with them The first of these Companies had already 
been attached to Colonel Leslie s, afterwards Colonel Goddard s 
detachment, which was ordered to proceed from Culpi across the 
Peninsula of India to Surat, which Company duriDg the long 
and arduous duties of that detachment, distinguished itself in a 
marked manner, by its zeal, fidebty and efficiency Each of the 
new Battahons was composed of eight Companies and each Com 
pany of two Jemadars, eight Havildars, eight Naioks, two 
Drummers, and one hundred private Golundaz Each Battalion 
was oommanded by a Captain, with one Subadar as Native Com 
mandant, one Subadar as Adjutant and one Haviidar Major 
One of the objeots of this arrangement, and one which, whilst 
it matenally added to the efficiency of ths service generally, 
alto tended to render measure an economical one, was the 
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abolition of iho Bjatem of Battalion guns, by which thirty 
Sipahis heretofore employed to work each Brigade of two 6 
pounders were rendered available for their legitimate duU^s as 
Infantry, to which extent each BMtalion of Sipahis was virtually 
increased When guns were required for detached Battalions or 
outposts, they were to be furnished from the Gk>lundaz, and each 
Brigade of two guns was always to be under the command of 
a Sabaitem Officer, who was held responsible for bis detail of 
Golundaz, and also for the condition of the ordnance equipments 
and draught cattle under lus charge 

The Artillery was no longer considered as forming a portion 
of the General Brigades, but was organued as an independent 
Bngade in itself, consisting of one European Regiment, composed 
of seven Service and one Invabd Company, ana three Battalions 
of Golundax of eight Companies each The estabhahment of 
Officers was increased to meet this extended orgemization, and 
was fixed on the following scale 

One Colonel Commandant, having the generid controul of the 
whole Bngade, with a staff of one Brigade Mtyor, one Aid de 
Camp, and one Head Surgeon, equivalent to a Superintending 
Surgeon of the present day The rank of Colonel was however 
withheld from Laeutenant Colonel Pearse until every Officer in 
the Infantry, his Senior in the service, was promoted, which took 
place jn the following year 

The European Regiment consisted of one Laeutenant Colonel, 
two Majors one Adjutant, one Quarter master, one Surgeon three 
Assistant Surgeons, and seven effective Non Commissioned staff 

The Companies retained the same strength of Officers and 
men as before, but the Company Adj utant and Quarter Master 
was abolished , the Deputy Oomnussioners and Conductors had 
been previously struck off the Strength of Companies To the 
three Golundaz Battalions, one Major was allowed for the com 
mand of the whole with one Adjumnt and Quarter Master, one 
Surgeon, three Assistant Surgeons, one Sergeant Major and one 
Quarter Master Sergeant Gun Lascars were entirely abolished, 
With exception to three Divisions, which were attached to the 
first Oude Company, then with Goddards detachment, and which 
had marched pnor to this new organization Like the Sipahi 
Battahons of that detachment it was considered extra to the regu 
lor estabhrfiment The Officers attached to it, viz one Captain 
(Brevet Mfgor Boilbe;, one Captain Lieutenant, and four 
Subalterns were also borne as supernumeraries The distnbution 
of the Corps was as follows — one European and four Gohin 
daz Companies ^ Futtyghur, ono European and four Oo 
lundaz Gompomes at Cawnpore^ half the Invalid Oomptny 
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at Chunar five European Companies and the remainder of 
the Invalids, with two Battalions of Golundaz at the Pie 
sidenoy 

The Companies at the Field stations, formed what was de- 
signated the iteld Tratn^ which was placed under the 
command of a Field Officer, with a staff of one Adjutant, one 
Quarter Master, one Surgeon, one Assistant Surgeon, one Sergeant 
Major, one drill Sergeant and one dnll Corporal All expences 
attending the ordnance, stores and cattle were charged to the 
Artillery Brigade, on wluch account a separate Pay master was 
also sanotioned 

The ordnance attached to the Field Train was fixed by M C 
aOtb July 1778, at three Field Parks or Batteries, each con 
Bisting of two 12 pounders, six 6 pounders, and two howitzers 
One of these Batteries was attached to each of the European 
Companies and the third to one of the Golundaz Companies, 
probably to one of Ijie Oude Companies both of which had a 
Battery before Exclusive' of these Batteries were the field pieces 
which bad formerly constituted the Battalion guns, and which 
lliough now attached to the Golundaz wore not reduced m 
number 

Such was the complete footing on which the Artillery was 
now placed chiefly owing to the oxortions of Colonel Pearse, who 
was enabled to carry out his views with comparatively little 
difficult), o\Mng to lus old opponent General Clavenng having 
recently died 

Although embodied little more than a year, the Golundaz 
Battalions attained a high degree of efficiency and excited 
general admiration , but unfortunately the Court of Directors 
took alarm at a measure, entertaining an opinion, which was 
sedulously fostered by interested parties in India that it was dan 
gerous to teach natives the use of Artillery , forgetting that in 
the more serving of a gun, the Golundaz m the seve^ native 
armies heretofore opposed to us had shown themselves quite 
as efficient as any European Artillery but that whatever might 
be their manual proficiency, without qualified European Officers 
they were comparatively harmless , and further that the same 
amount of instruction was communicated whether the receivers 
bore the designation of Lascars or Golundaz, and was also 
imparted to the Sipahis told off for the service of the Battahon 
guns Actuated by this absurd apprehension, the Court of 
Dii'^tors ordered the reduction of the whole of the Golundaz 
This order might have been evaded or suspended by the local 
autbonUes, as were at the time, many others of equal import 
and with lees show of reason (or so doing, but Sir £vre 
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Coote, who had assumed the office of Commander-in Chief, 
succeeded also to his predecessors animosity towards Colo^ 
nol Pearse towards whom, moreover, there was a general 
feeling of jealousy, whilst the interests of the Lane were 
enhsted against the maintenance of the Golnndaz Colonel 
Feorse had stepped almost immediately from the rank of Lieute 
nant in tlie Royal Artillery to that of Lieutenant Colonel in 
Bengal, and consequently had superceded many Officers his seni 
ors in years and length of service The emoluments attached 
to hi 3 extensive command, which were considerable, also excited 
envy , but tlie greatest opposition arose from the loss experienced 
by the Officers commanding Infantry Battalions, consequent 
on the withdrawal of tlieBattalion Guns, to which establishments 
many desirable perquisites were attached m fbose days , the Las 
cars belonging to them Being used as private servants, and the 
tumbnls employed for tlie conveyance of private property These 
vanous interests and prejudices oombii^d were successful in their 
object and in spite of a firm but respectful remonstrance on 
the part of Colonel Pearse, the three Battalions of Golun 
daz were reduced in the end of 1779 The only portion of 
tins splendid body tliat escaped was the Company with General 
Goddard s detachment The Lascars were re embodied, but 
the system of Battalion guns was not restored The Golundaz 
were allowed the option of re entenng the Lascar Battalions 
or entertaining for the Infantry The first alternative none 
would of course adopt, considenng it as a degradation , many 
did enlist as sipahis but the majority returned to their homes, 
or took service with the native powers where they were 
subsequently encountered opposed to the British troops and 
that with the conduct and spirit which migl^ have been expected 
from them Thus was brought a\>out the very evil, which it was 
the object of this measure to prevent* 

This extcnsiNe reduction of the Artillery force,— at a time when 
the Government was involved in hostiiitits widi the Mahrattas, and 
assistance was urgently required in the Madras Presidency, which 
was hard pressed by Hyder Ah, — rendered some other arrange 
ment necessary to make up for the deficiency Accordingly three 
additional European companies were raised, and the occasion of 
a reorganization of the Dne, was taken to reform the Artillery 
which was new constituted a Regiment, composed of two Batta- 
lions, each Battahon consisting of five Oompaoies One Colonel 
Commandant was allowed to the Regiment, with a staff of one Ad 
jutant, one Aide de-camp, one head Surgeon, and one Paymaster 
The Bngade M^oiwvas permitted to retain t^t position which he 
then held, m place of the Adjntanoy allowed by the legnlations 
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Each Batialiofi wac allowed one LieiitenaDt Colonel, one Major 
one Adjatant, and one Quarter-master The strength of Compa 
nies m Officers and men remaining as before Thos exclusive of 
the Commandant and staff there was an effaotive complement 
of forty two Officers to each Battalion, or nearly double the 
present nominal estaUishmen t The Lascars were also formed mto 
aRegimentof ten Battalions, each Battalion of six Companies, and 
each Company composed of one SerangjtwoTmdals, two Cassabs (a 
new designation derived like the others fh>m the manne semoe) 
and fifty Lascars One of these Battdions, 830 strong was attach 
ed to each Company of Europeans and a Serang Commandant was 
allowed to each of them Thus 12700 inefficient Lascars was snbsti 
tuted for 2400 efficient Golundaz It was however ordered that 
the Lascars should bd “instructed m the usual services oi* Artillery, 
that of loading and pointing of guns an8 mortars excepted They 
were now for the first time furnished with arms, which were 
orcUred to be “ light pikes, so constructed as to form a ohevaux 
de fnze oeoasionally It was further ordered that this Corps 
should perform the whole semoes dependant on the Artillery Two 
Companies of Artillery with twoBatUdions of Lascars were attach 
ed to the Brigade on frontier service , and the same to the Brigade 
next for frontier duty , the remaining six Companies and six 
Battalions of Lascars were retained at the Presidency, in 
eluding one Company at Berhampore, and half a Company at 
Midnapore 

Staff Officers were sanctioned for the separate details in the 
field, and the returns of the period exhibit five Adjutants and five 
Quarter masters on the establishment The Invalid Company 
was no longer considered a component part of the regular esta 
bhsbmeut, but was \o be similarly clothed and equipped and 
under the orders of the Commandant of Artillery When Invalid 
Artillery Officers were available they were to be attached to it, 
and when this was not the case, one Captain and two Subalterns 
were to bo detached ^m the Corps without prejndtce to their 
rank 

Instead of Battalion guns, it was ordered that when Regiment 
were detached or ordered to march, they were to be supplied with 
two or more 6 pounders from the Field Park, under a Subaltern 
of Artillery, mm a detail of EuropeMiB and Lascars , — the Field 
Park to 1 m famished with 6 pounders to meet tius demand 
at the rate of two pieces for eaeh Battahon of Infimtry 

After much disoussicm and opposition laeut Col Pearse at 
length obtained the rank of 0<^iiel, his oommand being however 
restnoted to his own Corps. Bo strong was tlTe interested fsehng 
e g amet this measore* that Cd Ohampion, when Coomander-m 
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Cbief, bad coolly recorded fats opimon tliat so Artillery OScer 
ought to be allowed that rank, but that as a oompensatioii tfaa 
Senior Officer of that branch might have tAe BtHhck contmeii; 
from which it is to be inferred that he deemed so lightly of the 
Artillery, as to suppose that their military pride and ambitioii 
would give way before the sop of a lucrative monopoly 

During the year 1780, two of the field Oompaniea were antiyely 
employed the one with Major Camanaad the other with 
Popham 8 detachment , the former sharing in the victory over 
Soindia s troops, and the latter m the operations against Gkihud 
and Gwahor 

Two European Companies, completed to the foil strength with 
their Qoq^plement of Lascars, aecompamed Sir Eyre Cooto 
by sea from Calcutta to Madras, and anfbthcr Company was 
shortly after attached to the force ordered to Madras by land 
This detachment, which consisted of six Native Battalions was 
placed under the command of Colonel«Peaf^e, ^ho was spooi{illy 
stleoted for the duty, in despite of the remonstrance of General 
Stibberi the Provisional Commander m Chief The latter 
strongly objected to the principle of employing ArtiHery Officers 
on general commands, although no regulation existed to the con 
trory , although the practice was consonant to that of the Xto 3 ral 
service, and was supported by vanous precedents m India, espe 
ciaJly lo the cases of Major Jennings and Sir fiobert Bariter m 
Bengal, Mmor Horne at Madras, and Colonels Maitland and 
Keating at Bomb^ , and ihove all in the face of the evidence 
that the interests of Ooverninent were best served by the appoint 
inent of Colonel Pearse, whom the best judges had pronounced 
to be the fittest person 

Consequent on the mutiny of pne Corpi^ and a new organi 
zation of the Infantry, this detachment was reformed m five 
Begiments, «ach of two Battalions , sixth Battalion heiog 
incorporated with them But for this force Colonel Pearse did not 
consider one Company of Artillery sufficient, and as no more 
Europeans oould ^ spared a company of Gedundaz was raised 
from die old matenal, and attached to hu command The field 
ordnance he took with him consisted of four IS pound^j lb«r 
howitzers and twenty 6 pounders, calculated at two of the latter 
for each Battalion of Infimtry had thus fi8 guns to AOOO 
muskets or about one to 180 These fiiur Companies, thas 
Bont by difisrant routes to Madras, remained on the Coast dur 
ing the coatmnanoe of die campaign, ui which they hoio a 
distiogauhed pgit/ In 1784 they allr^umed to 

Lsent feusAok Duff saceoeded to the joI the Be 

giinent,(ktiu]gColoQelPoai:fle8fd)Bexice*aBd Cap*. CffiadeaBeate 
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who was the first Brigade Major, having accompanied the detach 
ment to Madras, the appointment was suspended, and Captain 
George Deare was nominated to act as Adjutant of the Regiment 
Oapt Charles Deare resumed his situation as Brigade Major on 
his return in 1784 

The demand for Artillery continuing, and European recruits 
not being available for an increase of that branch, it was found 
necessary, in spite of the Court s orders, to form three additional 
Golandoz Companies in 1782 These were raised from the old 
Golandaz who hod enlisted m the Infantry Battalions, and 
were stationed severally at Eort William, Dmapore and Chunar 
As soon as the war pressure relaxed, these were again reduced, 
two m 1784, and one m 1785 In the latter year the two remain 
mg Companies, that had so lughly distinguished themselves with 
General Goddard s and Colonel Pearso s detachments, were also 
reduced, to the regret of all whohad the opportunity of appreciating 
thpir merits RreviBas to his departure in 1785, Warren Hast 
mgs recorded a minute highly favourable to these two Companies 
which he strongly recommended to bo retained on the establish 
ment, with their Officers complete, both on account of the excellent 
service they had performed, and the great want of Arbllery — the 
existing establishment being practically too limited, so much so as 
to admit of no European Companies being stationed between 
Cawnpore and the Presidency With this view he had stationed 
these two Companies at Chunar and Dmapore, when the other 
Golandaz CompanitB were broken up But he had scarcely em 
barked when the new regime, which could see nothing good m 
his arrangements disregarded Ins recommendation and issued 
the orders for their reduction In tlie same spint and with a 
view of anno) mg Opl Pearse who was obnoxious as a staunch 
partizan of Mr Hastings, the Artillerv, which as being 
composed of two Battalions of Europeans and ten of Lascars 
hod been considered and treated as a Brigade was in Novem 
ber 1785 formed into one Battabon of ten Companies By this 
change his allowance as a Bngadior was taken away, whilst the 
appointment of Bngade Major was abolished and that of Adju 
tant to the Corps substituted Captain Deare resigned rather 
than hold the appointment on its reduced position 

In May 1 786, consequent on the receipt of positive and de 
tailed orders firom home, a complete reorganization of the whole 
army took place, by w^oh the Artillery was formed into a Be 
giment of Uiree Battalions, each Battedion composed of five 
weak Comt^mes, and each Company of one Captain, two Lieute 
nants two laeutenant Fireworkers, four Sergeants, four Corporals, 
two Drums and Fifes, ^ght (^lumqrs and frfty sue Matrosses, — 
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giving five Officers to seventy four men, which was a reduction of 
the previous proportion A Colonel was allowed for the genered 
command, and one Laeutenant Colonel, one Major, one non effective 
Adjutant and one non effective Quarter master, to each Battalion 
The estahhshment of Lascars was considerably reduced, the 
whole being formed into thirty Companies, two of which were 
attached to each European Company These Companies con 
sisted of one Serang, two first Tmdals, two second Tindals, and 
fifty six Lascars This establishment was exclusive of the Invalid 
Company, an independent Company raised for and stationed 
at Bencoolen, and a separate detmJ at Prince of Wales s Island 
As the Artillery was still not designated a Brigade, and no 
mention was made in the Court s orders of a Brigade Major, (an 
evident over sight, as no Regimental staff Was provided for, and 
the recent arrangement abohshing the BngadeMajor was unknown 
at the date of the Court s letter,) the locfid authonties refused to 
appoint a Brigade Major and retained^hejntuation of Adjutant 
to the Corps Col Pearse in vain remonstrated against this mea 
sure, but in May 1787, subsequent orders were received from the 
Court, directing that the Artillery should bo formed into a Bn 
gade and distinctly ordering the appointment of a Brigade Major 
This decided the question , a Bngade Major was accordingly 
nominated, hut he teas an Infanhy Officer^ a Captain Cullen 
However, on his resignation in the following year, the appoint 
ment was allowed to revert to the Artillery, and Lieut Grace was 
nominated to it 

On this footing the Artillery remained until tlie year 1790 
with the exception of some slight change of arrangements as re 
garded the Iascot Companies which were rendered indopen 
dent of the Artillery Compamea and atUiohcd to thorn m a 
greater or less proportion, according to tno exigencies of the 
scrMce and subsequently the Gomp^pies in the field were allow 
cd an addition of hlty Lascars 

In June 1789 Colonel Deane Pearse who for so long a period 
had commanded the Corps with so much credit to himseCf and 
benefit to the state, died m Calcutta at the age of forty seven 
Of this period ten years had been sjient m the Royal, and 
twenty one in the Company s service for twenty years ho had 
held the command of the Artillery, and during the last three, 
ho was the senior Officer of the Bengal army, which gave him 
the rank of Second m Command with an increase of emo 
luments 

Lieutenant Colonel George Deare succeeded him m the 
command 

At the close of Iho year 1789, sut Oompames embarked for 
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lladtas, oonsequant on hostihUes mih Tippoo Sahib , four 
attached io the Field Train, and six remained at the Preai 
deucy 

The ut Oompauied that proceeded to Madras i^ere actively 
employed durmg the two succeeding years in the Oampaign in 
Mysore under General Medows and Lord Oomwalhs Lieut 
Gol Patrick Duff, who went round in command of them, was 
appointed Commandant of the whole Artillery of the force,, 
including a large portion of the Madras and two Companies of 
Eoyal Artillery Aided by these last, the Bengal Artillery 
manned the Siege Train, which consisted of fifty six pieces, end 
also furnished the Field Artilleiy of the Eight Wing , the Ma 
dras Artillery supplying the Left Wing and Eeserve Dunng 
the whole of this Oampaign in which the number of sieges 
brought the Artillery into more than usual employment, the 
Bengal Compamea maintained their reputation and elicited the 
highest encomiymsy'^ropD Lord Cornwallis M^ors Montague 
and Woodbum were specially distinguished Nine Officers were 
killed or died fi:om fatigue and exposure during the operations 
In 1792, the whole returned to Bengal Three of them, with 
four fresh Oompames, were again sent round an the following 
year, consequent on the wax with the Freneh , but all returned 
within a few months 

In 1794, two Companies joined Sir E Abercrombie s force and 
were present at the action of Beetorah agamst the Eobillas, 
when they lost two Officers In October of this year a General 
Order was issued to the effect that “ all reports and returns 
of whatever nature respecting his line of the Service, com 
prehending that of the Commissary of Ordnance were to be 
made through the sepior Artillery Officer to the Adjutant General, 
and all ordem respecting the Magazine and Artillery to be 
issued to him as he was l^^ld “ solely responsible to the Com 
mander m Chief for the management of his Department In 
1795, one Company was again sent to the Coast, and in 
1700, another Company was ordered to the Northern Circars, 
and two proceeded to Ceylon, where operations were commenced 
against the Butch In that year, five Companies were in the 
field, three on Foreign Service, and seven at the Presidency 

In 1796, a new and important orgamzation of the Army took 
place, involving a radical change m its general constitution, 
introdaoiDg a greater assimilation to the system m force m the 
Eoyal Army, and forming the basis of the existing arrangements 
These changes mvolved a considerafale reduction in the In&ntry 
but gave a greater proportion of Officers to mien, and of Field 
Officers to Captains and Bidbaltems Tbs strength of the Actil 
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Jery was nominally unaltered, bat the proportion of Offio^ara to 
men was 'virtually reduced, not because it was found too htfgo 
before, bat in order to assimilato it to that of the Infantz^ 

The whole force was divided into three Regiinents of Euro 
pean Infantry each of one Battahon, and twelve Begiments of 
Native Infantry each of two Battahons nominally four, but in 
reality two Regiments of Cavalry, one Battalion of Engineers 
and three Battalions of Artillery Each Battahon of Artil 
lery consisted of hve Companies and was allowed one Colonel) one 
Lieut Colonel and one Major, with an Adjutant and a Quarter- 
master, both non effective, and six Non Commissioned Staff, 
likewise non effective 

Each Company consisted of one Captain, one Captain Lieu- 
tenant, two Lieutenants, one Lieutenant Kreworker, four Ser 
geants, four Corporals, eight Gunners, two Drums and Eifes 
and fifty six Matrosses thus afibrdiug exactly the same number 
of Officers and men as before, but 8ub|tituitng ^ Captain Lteute 
nant for a Lieutenant Fireworker, which was an advantage to the 
Officers, who also gamed by the addition of the Colonel to 
each Battalion instead of one to the whole Corps as before 

Tho senior Colonel was now appointed to the Command, 
with the title of Colonel Commandant, and his allowances 
were fixed at Rs 1000 per mensem Major General peare 
retained the command The appointment of Aide de Camp was 
abolished, but that of Brigade Major was retained on the pre 
vious footing The estabhahment of Lascars was contmued at 
thirty Companies as before, each consisting of one Serang, two 
first aud two second Tmdals, with fifty six Lascars 

By this organization one of the great and professed objects, — 
the equalization of the several arms in the proportionate ad van 
tages of rank,— was for the time nearly attained The proper 
tion of Field Officers to Captains .and Subalterns was m the 
European Infantry as 1 to 7 f , in the Native Infantry, the Caval 
ry and Engineers as I to 8 and in the Artillery as 1 to 8i 

The proportions the several arms bore to each other Jn re- 
lative strength was Engineers, 1, Cavalry, 2, Artillery, 8, and 
Infantry, 16 

These proportions it will be seen were not of long duration 
Several important privileges were now granted to the whole 
Army, foremost amongst which were Royal Oornnuasioua in 
India, the furlough and the retiring regulations In the Line^ 
the promotion, instead of gomg on in <me general gradation hat 
as heretofore, took place now in Regiments to the r«^ of kltyor , 
and in all brancltes, absentees and Staff employ^^ were hiorno 
on the st^ngth of the Re^^ment to.whmh they It 
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was this circurastanoa that ijractically reduced the strength of 
Officers in the Artillery , as previously, all Officers on General 
or Begimental BtaS, and m most cases those on Battalion or 
Company Staff, were effective and extra to the fixed establish 
ment so also were those on detached employ, whilst Officers 
on leave to Europe went through the form of temporary resig 
nation and were struck off the rolls of the Corps These were 
now all borne on the strength of their respective Battalions 
or Companies, thereby materially reducing the number of work 
mg Officers No encrease of establishment was allowed to meet 
this dram , whereas in the Infantry this evil was counter 
balanced by the number of Officers to each Battahon being 
more than doubled 

But considerable 6s was this reduction of the proportion of 
Artillery Officers when compared with the previous Establish 
ments, it still left the Corps far better off than it is at present 
A Company then coiMsted nominally of five Officers and seven 
ty four men, or a tnfle more than one to fifteen On the 
present establishment, the average is one Officer to twenty three 
men, whilst the proportion of absentees, is of necessity much m 
creased 

But there was another material point m which this organi 
zation bore very hardly upon the Artillery Their entire 
increase consisted of only two Field Officers, the strength of 
men remaining the same Now the Native Infantry, previous to 
this order, consisted of thirty six Native Battalions, with an 
Establishment of six Lieut Colonels, six Majors, thirty six 
Captains and 324 Subalterns, making a total of 372 or 10^ 
per Battalion 

By this new arrangement the force was reduced to twenty four 
Battalions, to which were allowed twelve Colonels, twenty four 
Lieutenant Colonels, twenty four Majors, eighty four Captains 
twelve Captam Lieutenants, and 384 Subalterns, giving a total 
of 640 Officers or 22j per Battalion 

The whole of the Officers permanently appomted to the Caval 
ry, were moreover withdrawn from the Infantry Thus the latter 
branch had a great increase of promotion , whilst the Artillery, 
suffering under a practical reduction, all the Staff and absentees 
being thrown upon the several grades as supernumeraries,— re 
cexved a great check to promotion The result was a long list of 
supernumeranes and a large portion of each grade holding the 
Brevet of the next superior rank 

One means of partially remedying this evil might have been 
found, m allowing an extra body of Offic 0 rs«for the Ordnance 
Commisaanat, for the duUes of wmoh Department effective Offi 
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cera are as imperatively required as for Companies The estab 
lishment of that Department then consisted of twelve Oommis 
sanea and Deputies, in which eight Officers were employed 
The opportunity was however neglected, and the omission piss 
ed into a precedent, which has been acted upon to the present 
day 

In the beginning of 1797, the tliree Battalions of Artillery 
were formed into a Eegiment, the Head Quarters being fixed in 
Fort William The Hoad Quarters of two Battalions were also 
established there and the remaimng Battalion in the Field, with 
two Companies at Futtyghur two at Cawnpore and one at 
Dmapore Arrangements were made for periodical relief of 
men and Officers The Lascar Companies were permanently 
re attached, two to each European Company, and those in the 
Field were increased to seventy Lascars each to this strength 
the whole of the Lascar Compames in the Field were raised in 
the following year The weakness * of ^be establishment of 
Europeans was now practically expenenced, and m November 
1797 each Company was increased by ten men drafted from the 
Infantry Hostilities recommencing at Madras, and Zeman 
Shah, the ruler of Kabul threatening an invasion from the 
North, a further increase to the Artdlery was found ne 
cessary , but European recruits not being obtainable even 
to complete the Companies already existing, some of which 
were reduced to mere skeletons, resort was had once more 
to the Golundaz A new plan, however was now adopted 
instead of forming them into separate Compames they were 
incorporated as component parts of the European Com 
panies — each detail consisting of one Jemadar, three Havildars, 
three Naicks and forty Golundaij These were raised from the 
Lascars, and in the first instance attached only to the eleven 
Companies then at Bengal, — those for the remaining four Com 
pames on foreign service, not being added until the follow 
mg year In the formation of these details it Vas ordered that 
Mahommedans should he preferred, and that all should be en 
tertained for sea and foreign service By this arrangement the 
stnngent orders of the Court that no Corps of Golundaz was 
to be again raised, were not disobeyed in letter if they were m spirit, 
as these component parts did not form a Corps, and moreover 
It was argued that t}iey were indispensable to fill up the existing 
deficiencies in the European details and might be reduced when 
the latter were completed This mcresse had scarcely been in 
orders a month, when, consequent on mstruotions fVom the Court 
of Directors, thtf European Companies were aug^nented and 
fixed at five Sergeants, five Corporals,* teii Gunners, two Drums, 
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and seventy Matrosses , the Officers remaining as before By 
these additions the strength of the Corps was neariy doubled, 
whilst the establishment of Officers remained unchanged Where 
as dunng the same penod, the InfEuitry had been increased by 
five Eegiments or ten Battahons, to each of which the full com 
plement of Officers was allowed whilst the Cavalry, now formed 
into four Corps, received a full establishment of Officers perma 
nently transferred from the Infantry Notwithstanding the order 
of 1797, limiting the Field Artillery to five Companies, seven 
were m the field all that year, one on the Coast and two at 
Ceylon In the following year the Company on the Coast 
marched to Hydrabad, and one of the Companies at Ceylon 
proceeded to Madras as did also two Companies from Fort 
Wilham In 1799 t^e three Companies at Madras and the one 
from Hydrabad joined the Army in Mysore under General Harris, 
and were employed at the seige and capture of Serin gapatam m 
M^y of that year , ofi*s«vhif h occasion Lieutenent Colonel Edward 
Montague, a highly distinguished, intelligent and expenenced 
Officer, who commanded the Bengal detail, lost his life In 1800 
all the Companies returned from foreign service except two m 
Ceylon 

In March 1797 Major General Huff, on his arrival from Eng 
land, was appointed Colonel Commandant of the Eegiment super 
ceding General Deare , but in June of liiat yeeu, a resolution was 
passed m Council that General Officers were not eligible to the 
command of the Corps Accordingly Cotonel Hussey the next 
senior not a General Officer, was appointed to the com 
mand with a seat at the Military Board Generals Duff and 
Deare being both nominated to the General Staff In 1798 Co 
lonel Hussey, on beipg promoted, was m like manner succeeded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Chnstopher Greene, who held die com 
mand until his death in July 1805 

In 1800 the first instance of the introduction of Horse 
Draught for Artillery in Bengal ooouired , an experimental 
Brigade of two Horse Artillery guns being organized at Dum 
Dum under the command of Lieutenant Clements Brown For 
these guns which were hght six pounders of 4j- cwt carnages 
were purposely prepared, which weighed only 5^ owt giving 
a total of only 10 cwt to the gun and carriage The personnel 
consisted of one Subaltern in command, one Sergeant, one Oorpo 
ral, four Gunners and «gbt Matrosses, — ‘these being allotted to 
the guns, and two Native drivers (Troopers) for the waggons, 
together with a detail of two Tindala and twenty Loseazs The 
St^ consisted only of one Famer The number ^ horses 
allowed was twenty, which were oUpltod four to ooeffi Qmx aiM two 
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to each Tumbnl, three for the two Non Oommifieioiied Officers and 
the Famer, and three spare It would appear that in this ezpen- 

ment the Gunners must hare been earned on the carnages Ear- 
ly in the following year^ this detail was increased to one Oondun- 
tor, four Sergeants, four Corporals, ten Gunners, one Famer, 
twenty twoMatro&ses, with two Harildare, two Naicks and twenty- 
four Golundaz, to which were also added one Jemadar, two 
rildars, two Naiks and twenty two Troopers of the Governor 
General a Body Guard, to nde the troop horsea m hamees , a detad 
of three Tindals and forty Lascars Was also attached Wuh 
a Battery of four light 6 pounders and two 8 pounder guns, 
this Detail embarked for Egypt to join the force under General 
Baird , the number of horses embarked does not appear, nor 
13 the mocte of organization known A Foot Artillery detach 
ment consisting of one Captain, two Subalterns, thirty eightEuro 
pean Artillery, forty seven Golundaz and one hundred Lascars 
also accompanied tins expedition ^ ^ 

During the same year one Company proceeded to Bombby, 
whence it was destined for subsequent service in Egypt had 
the campaign in that country continued, another Company 
proceeded with the expedition sent to China 

About the same time a Bngade of two 6-pounder ^ns, 
generally termed Gallopers, was authorised for each Kegi- 
ment of Cavalry, European and Native, the Guns to be worked 
by Troopers, with an Artillery Sergeant and Corporal to 
each Bngade, and a small detail of Laacara In 1862 the 
Court of Directors, consequent on the probability of bostili 
ties with the Mahrattas and the repeated Eind urgent repre 
sentations of the Governor General, Lord Wellesley, as to the 
inefficient and incomplete state of the Artillery, but above all, 
alarmed at the intelligence of the formatidh of the Golundaz 
‘ Component parts, — sent orders to increase the Battalions to 
seven Compamea each, and to reduce tiie Golundaz details Six 
new European Companies were accordingly raised for the purpose 
and allotted two to each Battalion The strength of all the Com 
panieswas increased by the addition of one Liedtenant Fire- 
worker and ten Matrosses , but no additional proportion of Field 
Officers was sanctioned, although in the augmentation of the In- 
fantry and Cavalry, which now amounted, since the formation of 
1796, to fourteen BattaUons of the former and four Begiinentb of 
the latter, ail received their due proportion of Field Offij^rsu 
Against this irgrustioe, the Corps memoriahzed the Couit of 
Directors, who in 1866 sent out orders for the addtuon of 
laeotenant Colonel one b^jor to e|u)h 3attahon« which onoe 
more restored the ongmal proporfloa, gtymg one Fi^d Officer to 
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8| Captains and Subalterns , this however was not earned into 
effect until June, 1800 In 1802 six Companies were m the 
Field, of which three were employed against the forts of Sarsni, 
Bidgyghur and Cutchowra, two Companies were etiU at Ceylon 
and one at Bombay 

In 1808, the Horse Artillery Detail having returned from 
Egypt was formed into a Troop, designated ‘ the Expenmental 
Troop, and joined the Army ^en in the field with hoxd La ke , 
dimngthe whole of which Campaign it did excellent service under 
the command of its onginal founder Captain Lieutenant Clements 
Brown The Ordnance establishment of the Troop was six Light, 
4i-cwt 0 pounders, and the estabhsbment consisted of one Cap 
tain two Subalterns, four Sergeants, four Corporals, ten Gunners 
and forty Matrosses, together with the previous details of Go 
lund&z and Lascars The complement of horses was only 
eighty six, and as the Artillerymen European and Native, rode 
upon the carnages, h*fwa^ rather a Horse Field Battery than a 
Troop of Horse Artillery Notwithstanding the light weight of 
the Ordnance and carnages, this small complement of horses 
was found quite inadequate to ensure sufficient celenty of move 
ment, and accordingly bullocks wore also attached for draught 
on the line of march, reserving the horses for action , but this 
double draught equipment being found inefficient and mconve 
nient m practice, the number of horses was increased in Octo 
ber, 1804 to 120 The attempt was now made to render the 
Battery really one of Horse -toillery, by mounting some of the 
Gunners on separate horses, but the establishment being found too 
limited for this, it was increased to 156 horses in June 1805 In 
1806 Captain Pennington succeeded Captain Brown m the com 
mand and two of the 6 pounders were exchanged for Light 5^ 
inch Howitzers T£e Golundaz detail was also replaced by an 
equivalent establishment of Drivers, and m July, 1808, the 
horses were augmented to 163 

During the year 1803, seven Companies joined the Army 
under Lord Lake, two were employed in the Cuttack Provinces 
agamst the Rajah of Berar, two were on service in Bundelcund, 
and the Company that had proceeded to Bombay was now em 
ployed in Rajputana Thus fourteen Companies and one Troop 
were employed on service, or more than two thirds of the Force 

In 1804, the two Companies so long stationed in Ceylon, return 
ed from it, but the remaining Companies m the Field continued 
to be actively employed during that and the two ensuing years , 
havmg m this arduous campaign shared in the glories of Ally 
ghur, Delhi, Laswame, Agra, Deig, and tiw honorable though 
unsuccessful siege of Blyirtpoib Owing to the misconduct of the 
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Officer left for their support, half a Cou^any was unfortunately 
cut up and destroyed near Kfinch in Bundeleund Two Com 
paniea were attached to the force employed under Colonel 
Monson, and did their duty nobly dunng that disastrous 
retreat. Captain Wmbolt lost hia life , but Captain Huohinson, 
who was left with his Company and a few Sipahis in command 
at Rampurah, not only held that fort in spite of all opposition, 
but also made himself master of several neighbouring strong 
holds, inflicting considerable loss upon the enemy and oovermg 
himself and his handful of men with honor 

This retreat being one of the first aenous reverses experi- 
enced by the Bengal Troops, afforded an ample proof of the 
inefficiency of Bullock draught, especially with a retinng force 
These animals, though the establishment was liberal and no 
thing had occurred to injure their condition, were unable to keep 
up with the Infantry, and the result was that early in the 
retreat, the whole of guns were aband^ed to the enemy , 
and the same thmg occurred with a Aini^cement obtained at 
and taken on from Rampurah 

The necessity for nskmg an assault at Allyghur, the delay 
end loss before Sarsm, Bidgyghur, Deig, and subsequently 
before Kumona and Ganowne, and the failure and fearful casu 
edties at Bhurtpore, afforded painful evidence of the insufficiency 
of the Artillery, hoih personnel and materiel 

The mabibty to meet the demand for this arm, led to an ex 
pedient m 1806 to add to the number of Companies, with a 
Mew to increase the real though not the numerical strength of 
the Corps This arrangement was effected by collecting the 
Golundaz details attached to the European Companies, into 
five separate Companies designated the Golundaz Corps The 
plan of Native component parts' to European Compames had 
never been found to work well Although the service in the 
distinct Compames of Golundaz had formerly been most popular 
amongst the Natives, no respectable man wasfound willing to enter 
into these new details , the result was, as stated by Col Hors 
ford, “ that as recruits could not be obtained for such a monstrous 
‘ Corps, the “ Component part was for the most part made up 

* from die Gun Lascars, who for the sake of Rs 1 8 per monm 

* increase of pay and the certainty that they might return to their 
' former Corps on disbanding their new one, came in withoutmuch 
‘ hesitation Such matenal added to the evil of the system, 
and Its practical working is graphically described by the able 
Officer above referred tp, in the following words — 

** Nothing so n^h betrayed our ignorance of the prqudices 
‘ of the NaUves and our own countrymen than this prefect qf a 
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^ ** CompoQdnt part Ktvopeaas and NidiraamiB Jimalgamated 
' in one Oompany EuropeanBaw a Native make a oonsti 

' taent part of that detail of the post* of a Ghm, of which he was 
' one> he viewed this Native with jealousy, and diffident of 
' his idiihty (perhaps without reason,) to serve the vent and 

* manage me portfi^ he positively refused to stand between 

* the wheels as either sponge man or loader, urging in spite of 
' reasoning on the matter, that it was hard to be blown away 
‘ by a block fellow The Native on the other hand perceiving 

* the European hostile to him and suspicious of mischief 

* refused m hia turn to take the spunge staff or be server, 
' declaring that he might be blown away by the design or care 

* lessness of the European Discord, reommnation and hatred 

* were the consequence 

Bui this was not all, the “ Component part looked around 

* and saw itself a miserable handful of men isolated and put 
' down in a Company, composed of men of different country 
' and language, ana di&simdar habits and rehgion, — unsup 

' ported by number, and marked as an inferior body by having 
*- no higher rank amongst them than that of Jemadar They soon 
‘ considered themselves as so many shrods and patches on the 
' coat of an European Compmiy, and were pointed at by the 
‘ Sepoys as a laughing stock , — lastly, that in the eyes of their 
' own Officers they were viewed as unprofitable interlopers, who 
‘ brought no promotion or return for the disciplining them 
^ Such a Corps, as might have been expected, degraded m 
‘ their own opinion, and despised by those with whom they 

* were composed, lost all energy and regard for character and 

* were the worst soldiers in the service 

As already stated, orders had been received from the Court for 
their reduction, which was actually commenced upon, but the war 
breaking out just at that tune, the Commander in Chief not only 
suspended its further oper&tion, but was compelled, owing to 
the paucity of EmopeanSj to complete and even increase the 
Golundaz details, by entertaining a number of Ooluudaz taken 
pnsonera from the enemy “ Then when too late, as subse 
quently observed by Colonel Horsford, was deplored that 
‘ the original Corps of Golundaz (Colonel Pearse s) which long 
‘ ere this would nave been the first in the service and most 
' perfect m discipline, was not in existence to meet the exigen 

* cy , — but that 400 pnsonera of war, whose hsnds were scarcely 

* dry of the blood of our countrymen and fellow native Soldiers 
were otdled to take then place 

These Golundaz^ who were taken or who came over feom the 
enemy, were finally formed into a body called the '^Irregulax 
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GtioodfLE^ a2td ttafeioxied at Ddln, whare they wens gndtuUy 
absorbed by oasQalties. 

Had the ** OompOBent parts been composed of good matoaa], 
kept exclusively to particular Guns by t^xnselves, or employed 
with the 6 pounders detached with Infantry BattaUoBB, the 
result might have been very different Each of the Golundaz 
Companies now formed was composed of 1 Subadar, 1 Je 
madar, 8 Havildars, 8 Naiks and 100 Golundaz. A Subal- 
tern was allowed to each Company, to be taken from the 
European Companies, no addition being made to the Corps 
on this account One Drill Sergeant and one Drill Corporal 
was also sanotioned In 1808, three additional Companies 
were raised, when the whole were placed under the Com- 
mand of «a Captain taken from the KegizQeut, and a Sergeant 
Major was granted in addition Here again, although every 
addition made to the Infantry and Cavalry involved the increase 
of a full complement of Officers, a etro^ BattaUon was add 
ed to the Artillery, without the graflt di a single Officer* in 
addition 

In 1805 Colonel Camegie succeeded to the command of the 
Corps on the death of General Greene Colonel Horsford retain 
mg the command of the Artillery m the Field, with the rank 
of a Bngadier when employed on service In 1806 7 8, the 
whole of the Golundaz, the expeiimentjd Troop and twelve Com 
panies of Europeans were attached to the Field Train and 
frequently employed on active service In the latter year 
Colonel Horsford obtained the command of the Begiment, which 
could not have been m abler hands 

In August 1809 tb0 Governor Genertil in Council, adverting 
" to the onginal establishment of the experimental Troop of 
" Horse Artillery, the success of which on various occasions 
' in the field, had fully confirmed the judgment which was formed 
^ of the superior efficacy of a Corps of that description for 
‘ service m India, determined to m^e a considerable augmen- 
' tation to the Corps of Horse Artillery, and to place it on a 
* permanent cstabhshment Accordingly orders were issued for 

the formation of a Corps of Horse Artillery consisting of three 
Bngades or Troops, to be formed on the expenmental Troop, 
the additional Officers and men being drawn from the Foot 
Artillery These Troops each consisted of one Captain, one Cap 
tarn liieutenant, three Lieutenants, sh Sergeant^ sa 
ten Gunners and eighty Matroeses, two Tr^peters aad two Far 
ners, with a detail of one Berang, twoTindals, and twenty fbtor 
Gun Laseacs A^ effeetivs Biding Master, a Sergeant anda 

Quarter Master Sergeant were allowed to the whole OQm,analflo 
an Adjutant und Quarter Master, a Bod^ Bider and Dxill Ser 
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geant non efieotive. A Battery of six pieces was attached to each 
Troop, composed of two 12 pounders, two 6 pounders and two 
inch Howitzers, with ten hght Tumbnls 
For the draught of this Battery, 146 Horses were assigned, 
allotted as follows — two teams of six Horses each, with one spare 
per team to the six Gims , five Horses to each of the hght 
Tumbnls (four being in draught) and the remaining eleven for 
the BIX Sergeants and the Staff 
The organization of these Troops was adopted as one of expe 
diency, and was the same that still exists m the Bengal Artillery, 
though entirely pecuhar to that Corps It was suggested by 
Colonel Horsford, at a time when the dread of expence was 
considered an insurmountable objection to the introduction of this 
desonption of Artillery, and it was therefore framed upon pnn 
ciples of extreme economy — an economy which Colonel Hors 
ford himself represented a& detrimental to its efficiency In 
a separate report on organization of the Corps, he recom 
mended the establishmen^of a Troop to consist of a personnel 
of 120 and a draught of 185 Horses, and even this establish 
ment was calculated for light Waggons, with only a single set of 
Horses 

The Gunners to work the Ordnance ef these Troops were 
earned on the off Horses, so that each Horse in draught was 
mounted , to make up for which the second team was allotted to 
each Gun The Waggons being light were not supposed to 
require this assistance In practice, however, their complement 
was found insufficient , and, consequently, since it was essen- 
tial they should keep up with the Guns that the Horses of the 
spare teams were partially allotted to their aid The evil of this 
economical arrangement was not only present but prospective, 
as the same principle ‘has been earned out in all subsequent 
additions to the number of Troops 

Captain Pennington who was appointed to the command 
of the Horse Artillery, protested against this scanty estabbsh 
ment of Horses, more especially as regarded the allotment of only 
single sets for the Waggons, and was solely induced to accede 
to Colonel Horsford s arrangement, on his explanation “ that 
‘ the fear of the whole plan failing on account of the expence 
‘ (which had been strongly objected to by the Auditor General,) 
deterred him from proposing establishments as full as might 
* be deemed necessary, leaving the remedy to time 

In the same year two independent Companies of Golundaz 
were also raised for the duties of the Lower Provinces and 
the Islands, and were severally stationed at Fort Wilham and 
Penang o * 

Thus to meet the demands for a force of ^Artillery proportionate 
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to the other branches of the service, which had now increased 
to eight Regiments of Cavalry and fifty four Battalions of In 
fantry, all with their full complement of OfficerSy no less than ten 
Companies of Foot and three Troops of Horse Artillery hod 
been added to the Corps, without the addition of a single Officet 
to meet the dram thus occasioned 

The difficulties and disadvantages attending the system of 
contracts and the employment of untrained drivers and cattle for 
the Ordnance led in 1810 to the establishment of an organized 
and permanent Corps of Ordnance Drivers, consisting of twenty 
SIX Companies each Company 6 Sirdars and 105 Drivers, allowing 
one Dnver for every pair of Bullocks required 

These Companies were assimilated as far as practicable to 
the Lascftr establishment , they were placid under the imme 
diate charge of the Artillery Officers to whose Companies 
they were attached, but were under the general controul of 
the senior Artillery Officer at the stati^ They were ren 
dered available for the service of tBe »iege and Field TiUins 
attached to the Companies of Artillery, and also for the Batta 
lion Guns, and it was with reference to these last that they were 
fixed at the strength of 105 Drivers and 210 Bullocks, as 1 
Sirdar 21 Drivers and 42Bullocks was the complement required 
for each Brigade of two Guns , thus each Driver Company 
was equal to the service of five Bngades of Battalion Guns 
Three additional Companies were subsequently added, but soon 
reduced again 

In 1811 one European Company proceeded with the expedition 
against the Mauritius , and two European Companies together 
with the independant Golundaz from Fort William, joined the 
expedition to Java , and in the following year, a Native 
Troop of Horse Artillery was also ratsed for that expedi- 
tion , but it was never numbered or brought on the perma 
nent estabhshment, and when th'e Force returned from Java 
m 1815 It was reduced In 1812 a third, and m 1814 a 
fourth Company of Independent Golundaz was raised In 
the latter year an extra Company of regulars was ordered 
for the service of posts and out posts on the frontier, which m 
1815 was incorporated into four new Companies of Golundaz 
that were raised at Cawnpore m consequence of the Nepal 
war and added to the establishment of the Gnlundaz Corps 
Thus the much dreaded Golundaz had again increased to sixteen 
Companies, which together with the three Troops of Horse 
Artillery gave a niimenoal total of more than half the Cotps 
Without any establishment of Officers 

The three Troops and four Eftropean Companies were employ- 
ed dunng the Nepal Oompaigna of 1814 15 Ifi 
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Bat -wbikt tile iiMmbera of the Coipe wefo^etnployiogf their 
heat exertooua for the hettofit of the State> « senoos hlow 
WAS Btruok ftt their proepeote «nd latereste, which had it§ 
ongin m partial and latereated representations &oin India. 
Swoe the decision on Golonel Pearses claims to the General 
Staff, the pnnciple of throwing open the advantages to all 
branches of the service had been acknowledged and acted 
upon, and had formed a specific p(Hrtion of the guidmg reguia*' 
tions of 1706 , smoe which date one Engineer and two Artillery 
Officers had been appointed to the Staff, and three Artillery 
Officers had vacated the command on attaimng the rank of Major 
General, though this last rule had not been acted upon in two recent 
cases of Artillery Command The Court of Directors, however, 
in a letter dated 10th February, 1814, ordered that n6 General 
Officer of Engineers or Artillery was thereafter to be put upon 
the General Staff of the Army, but that a selection was to be made 
from the seniors, wither General Officers or not, of each 
as Were considered most ‘fit to command their respective Coips 
In 1816 a Rocket Troop was organized, consisting of one Cap 
tain and three Subalterns, with eighty six Non Commissioned 
and rank and file Four light Rocket Cars were attached to this 
Troop, for which, and for the non commissioned Staff, twenty 
Horses were sanotioned , sixty of the men were mounted on camels 
guided by Suwans end ten reserve camels were allowed Each 
Car conveyed sixty Rockets, each mounted camel eight, and 
each reserve camel twenty four After a three years trial, the 
camels were found unsuitable to the purpose, and Oars with 
horses were substituted m 1819 

In 1813, the Company established a Military College of their 
own at Addisoombe in Surry, for the education of Officers 
intended for the ludifo Artillery and Eugmeers 

In 1817 the Gallopers with Oavalrr were withdrawn and 
formed into three Native Troops, the men being composed of 
such of the Cavalry Troopers as chose to enter the Horse Artil- 
lery, completed by a selection &om the Golundaz One Captain 
and two Subalterns were attached to each of these Troops , but 
as the Foot Artillery could bear no furth^ reduction of Ofiieers, 
Government at length authorised an morease to the Corps of 
twenty-six Officers, l^ing the number actually required the six 
Troops of Horse Artillery and the Booket Troop This increase 
in the seveecal grades was one Mi^or, mx. Captains, one Captain 
Lieutenant, deven Lmutenants and seven Lieutenant Fire 
workers Here was an injustioe to the Corps, m aUowing 
only one Field Officer to the seven Troofps, and the twenty-fi^ 
Obtains and SubdtenM, when ihe due proportion wonid h^ve 
been three The sixteen dompaiuea of Golondaz were sdti left 
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quite ttupronded fo? Dunag this year att addition of twb hortea 
per Traggotijor twenty per Troop, was allowed to the Horse Artd- 
lery As however the waggon then m use oontamed litde 
than half the quantity of ammunition now employed, this inoreiae? 
rendered the Troops more efieetivo tinm the same establishhiOnt 
does at present Nearly at the same time, an experimental light/ 
1/J pounder Battery, drawn by horses, was drgatnied and pladed 
under the command of Gaptam Battine This was the first step 
towards the important measure, not yet completed, of eqmpiiig 
the whole Field Artillery with horse bj The usual dread of ex 
penSe operated on this as on subsequent occasions, to impatr the 
eflicienoy of the measure, by the scanty draught establishment 
allowed , which was hmit^ to ninety nine horses, allowing 
SIX m draught to each gun and waggon, and three for the Staff 
The Ordnance however were very light, weighing only eight cwt 
each, and as four horses were probably found to answer for the 
waggons, there then remained two spaje ^“^each gun and wag 
gon The seven Troops of Horse and Rocket Artillery, nine 
F uropeon and eight Golundaz Gompamea were attached to the 
several Divisions of the Grand Aiiny formed under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Hastings m 1817, including one Troop 
and one Company attached to the Nagpore Force under Colo 
nel Adams Of these, two Troops of Horse Artillery and the 
Rocket Troop, six Compeinies of Boropean and four of Native 
Artillery were previously enmloyed at the siege of Hattrass, 
where for the first time, the Ordnance estabhshment was placed 
on anything like a liberal footing Th eadvantages of this change 
were clearly shown by the speedy and complete success of the 
operations and the comparative freedom from loss 

One Company of Independent Golundaz was at Penang aiid 
another at Ceylon, giving a total of three-fifths of the whole 
arm on service On the 30th April 1817, Mhjor General Sir 
John Horsfbrd died at Cawnpore ten days after his return 
from Hattrass This able Officer had served in the Regiment 
thirty nine years, having originally entered it as a Private, under 
the assumed name of Rover His mghiy honourable character, hia 
talent, industry, and energy, added to his* great expemehce and inti- 
mate knowledge of edl professional details, rendered him an orna- 
ment to the Corps and an invaluable servant to the Governmefnffe, 
In July 1818, two additional Companies ‘of Independent Go- 
lundaz were rawed, but one of these, and twO of the 'Regffiar 
Compames were subsequently reduced, and the xeinaiTmj:g"6crttf' 
pimies were fonned into one Battalion, in eirfyurg ottt\he opcfhi 
tion of a new organization ordered in Septenrbet^ofilMrt/ year 
By this arrangement the whWe Cqrps war foraie^ ’mtd 

K 1 
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Bngade of Horse Artillery of seven Troops, including the Bocket 
Iroop, three Battalions of European Foot Artillery of eight 
Companies each, and one Battahon of Native Artillery of fifteen 
Companies 

To the Bngade of Horse Artillery the staff allowed was one 
Colonel, two lieutenant Colonels, and two Majors, with anon effec 
tive Adjutant One Captain and four First Lieutenants were sane 
Uoned per Troop, the strength in men remaining unaltered, but the 
Non Commissioned Staff of the Bngade were rendered effective 

To each European Battalion, one Colonel, two Lieutenant 
Colonels and two Majors, with a non effective Adjutant, were 
attached, and one Captain, two First and two Second Lieutenants 
to each Company, being a reduction of one Officer, the details 
of men remaining aab^ore 

The proportion of Officers to the Native Battahon was re 
markable, consisting of one Major, thirteen Captains, four First 
and four Second Liei^nants, with a non effective Adjutant and 
an effective European and *Native Non Commissioned Staff 

Each Company of Artillery, European and Native, had a Com 
pany of Lascars attached, consisting of one Native Commissioned 
Officer, two Havildars, two Naiks and seventy Privates The 
Native Officer of one Company m each Battahon being a Suba 
dar in the others Jemadars 

The rank of Captain Lieutenant was abolished, and the 
designations of Lieutenant and Lieutenant Fireworker changed to 
First and Second Lieutenant In the same way the designations 
of Gunner and Matrosa were changed to Bombardier and Gunner, 
andm the Lascar details the Marine designations of Serang Ma 
jor, Serang First and Second Tmdals were exchanged for the 
Military titles of Subadar, Jemadar, Havildar and Naik 

This arrangement \lhich involved a total increase of thirty six 
Officers, was of great benefit to the Corps, but still the remedy 
was partial and unfair m its operation Of the thirty six 
Officers added, fifteen were required for the three new European 
Compames, so that the actual increase was only twenty one Of 
these fourteen were added to the Horse Artillery which benefited 
more than any other branch of the Corps, though it only 
secured its fair and requisite complement Thus it will be seen 
that only seven Officers were in reality added for the fifteen 
Compames of Golundaz, the remainder so attached being obtained 
by the reduction of one Officer per Company from the European 
Foot Artillery 

The history of the peculiar and inconsistent number assign 
ed to the Golundaz Battalion is curious Thi% organization was 
ordered by the Court of Directors, who not only laid down the 
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principles but also calculated and fixed the details In doing 
this, ^ey for the first tune, acknowledged the propnety of making 
an allowance m the estahlishinent for the Ordnance Department, 
and accordingly assigned ten Captains for that purpose But 
unfortunately they entirely overlooked the Rocket Troop, and 
calculated the Golundaz Corps according to the number of 
Companies on the establishment bvthe last advices received, when 
there were sixteen, to each of which they assigned an OflScer, 
dividing the number between the throe Grades of Captain and 
Subalterns They also allowed onehield Officer to Commsuid 
Their plan will be more clearly shewn m the following tabular 
statement — 


• 

Cols 

Lieut 

Cola 

Majors 

Capts 

1st 

Lieuts 

2nd 

Lieuts 

1 Brigade of Horse Ar > 
tillery (tt Troops) S 

8 Battalions Eniopeani 
Artillery (24 Com 1 

]^iue8) J 

1 Battalion Golundaz, > 
(16 Companies) f 

Ordnance Commissariat 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

« - 

6 

1 

0 

24 

4 

10 

24 

48 

8 

0 

0 

48 

4 

0 

Total 

4 

8 

9 

44 

80 

52 


In carrying out this arrangement, the Local Government, to 
rectify the omission of the Rocket Troop took one Captain 
from the Ordnance List and four First Lieutenants firom the 
Golundaz Battalion, and considenng it necessary to post the re 
maming nine Ordnance Captains to some part of the Regiment, 
they attached them all to the Golundaz, thus leaving the incongru 
ous proportion of thirteen Captains and ei^ht Subalterns This 
organization increased the proportion of Field Officers to Cap 
tains and Subalterns to 1 to 8f , or very nearly the standard of 
the Regulation of 1796, but the proportion of Officers to men 
per Company, was now reduced to one to thirty, or exactly one- 
half of the original scale 

Previous to the publication of this order the Ordnance Com 
missanat had been remodelled and Officers were now assigned to 
It The regulations were those still m force, by which the De 
partment was divided into six Grades above the rank of Con 
ductor, of which the two jumor Grades were filled exclusively 
by Warrant Officers 

Another important and very beneficial arrangement was 
effected by the sftme orders Since the first establishment of 
Colonel Pearse s Golundaz Corps m IJTS, the previous system of 
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Battalion Gans, yrhicix render^ them b oompcment of the 
lo&Btry BaUahckH^ had been ,abai]4oned^ m hen of vhioh eaob 
Coips when deUuhed was supplied w^th a Bngade of two 6 poun- 
dera, which were mahned by Artdlexymen» either European oi 
Native, according to circumatances, aided by Lascars 
Xhumg the late Campaign, Edthoagh the proportion of two 
Field pieces per Battahon was retained, when several Coips 
were Brigaded together, tbeir Guns instead of being invariably 
divided amongst Battalions, two to each, were occasionally col 
looted m one Battery , whilst the extra Held pieces of van 
ous caUbres, forming what was called the Field Tram, was always 
BO employed The advantages of this measure and the example 
of the Armies of Europe, led at length to the adoption of a 
permanent system of Field Battenes, and accordin^y zt was 
now ordered that all the Battalion Guns should be formed into 
Held Battenes of mixed calibres of eight pieces each The number 
of Battenes was fixed^o as to give the old proportion of two guns 
per Battahon, wbioh wbre to be still available from the Battenes 
when a Battalion was detached The result of this measure was 
the establishment of seventeen Field Battenes, including the ex 
penmental 12 pounder Battery, each of the remaining sixteen 
bemg equipped with Bullocks, and composed of two 12 pound 
ers, four 6 pounders and two mch Howitzers A Company 
of Artillery, European or Native, was attached to each Battery 
By several orders of 1818 19, three of the 17 Battenes fixed for 
the establishment were ordered to be horsed , the 12 pounder 
Experimental Battery was included in these, its ordnance being 
chafed These Battenes were allowed a complement of ninety 
BIX Horses each, being six to each carnage, viz eight guns and 
eight waggons As four horses were considered sufficient for 
the Light Waggons, this establishment included all contingen 
cies for spare cattle None were allowed for the Non Commis 
sioued Staffi, which was a senous defect These at first were 
raised as an expenment, but being found to answer even with 
their limited estabUshraents far better than Bullocks, they were 
rendered permanent in October 1819 Two were stationed 
in the Field and one at the Presidency In July 1820 owing to 
the estabhshment of fourteen Bullock Battenes bemg found in 
adequate to the supply of Guns for all the detached Corps and 
posts, especially ait^ Ninmch and Mhow, were occupied by 
Bengal Troops, an additional Battery was allowed, making a tot^ 
of eighteen Field Battenes of eight Guns each, and six Troops 
of SIX guns eaoh, pr 180 pieces of Field Ordnance, besides the 
Eocket Troop At that tune the Bengal Army^nsisted of eight 
Cavalry Eegicfients, ppe Euiopeaa and sixty Native Battalions, 
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wluck excluding Her Majesty s Regiments gave about Ouns 
per Battalion By the retums submitted to Parliament in 18S0, 
we find that the estabhehment of Regular Troops, Cavalry and 
Infantry m Bengal, during 1820, including His M^esty s Begi 
ments, gives a total. Officers and all, of 84,803, so that 
proportion was about one gun to 470 men 
Prom 1818 to 1824 the strength of the Regiment itself 
remained unchanged, but in July 1822 the Lascars attached to 
European Companies were reduced, in consequence of the intro 
duction of Eield Batteries and the abolition of drag rope move 
meats with Field Guns The details were now fixed at one 
Havildar, two Naiks and twenty four Privates per Company, 
being the same complement allowed to Troops of Horse Artil 
lery Fcom the Golundaz Oompanies tljey were withdrawn 
altogether, and have never since been restored The Lascars 
thus reduced, were formed into sixteen Companies of Store 
Lascars to serve in Magazines and Depoj^s and ‘ to provide 
for the efficient services of the siege ^quJfmeai of the Army 
Each Company consisted of one Subadar, one Jemadar, four 
Havildors, four Naiks and eighty Privates 

Luring the period above referred to, various details of the 
Corps were employed on service, with Sir John Arnold s force m 
the Bhiitti Country and at Kotah 

In February 1824, the Golundaz Battalion was increased by 
five additional Companies, two of which were raised at Cawn 
pore and three at Lum Dum 

In May of that year a new organizabon was ordered, under 
instructions from Court of Directors for the Armies of the 
three Presidencies The two Battalions of each Native Infan 
try Regiment were formed into separate Regiments, and a 
Colonel allowed to each The estabhshment of Regiments or 
Battalions of all arms was now fixed at one Colonel, one Lieu 
tenant Colonel, one Major, five Captains, ten Lieutenants and 
five second Lieutenants or Ensigns 

In the Artillery four Compames of Europeans were reduced, 
and five European Troops of Horse Artillery were raised, making 
a total of twelve Troops including the Rocket Troop These 
were formed into three Brigades each, consistuag of three Euro 
pean and one Native Troop, with their full complement of Offi 
cers The remaining twenty Compames of Europeans were 
formed into five Battalions of four Companies each The Go 
lundoz continued to form one Battalion of twenty Companies^ 
widi only the regular estabhehment of Officers for a single 
Battalion or eitactlj ope half what was allowed to a similar body 
of Infismtry 
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Thus the Corps was composed of nine Brigades and Batta 
lions The whole Army was benefited in promotion and m the 
increase of OflScers caused by this arrangement, but as usual, 
the Artillery much less so than any other branch The total 
addition to that arm amounted to only ten Officers, not more 
than sufficient for the increase in the Horse Artillery, and the 
five new Companies of Golundaz In the Infantry an equal 
body of nine Battalions obtained an addition of twenty seven 
Officers without any increase of men, whilst the eight Regi 
ments of Cavalry, a still smaller body gained twenty eight 
Officers in the same way But independent of these comparative 
disadvantages, the real hardship and injustice was in only allow 
mg half the complement of Officers for the Golundaz, an useful 
and highly deserving body, which had the strongest*cIaims to 
the support of the authorities, and yet was invariably treat 
ed with neglect a line of conduct that of course in time pro 
duced its natural eSTect 

Assimilation of tfi© ^veral branches was the object of this 
arrangement, to insure which, the allotment of Officers to 
Battalions with reference to the number of Companies was laid 
aside, and thus the establishment shewed a surplus of eight 
Captains m the Horse and European Artillery and a defi 
ciency of fifteen m the Golundaz The distribution of Sub 
al terns was equally inconsistent, and moreover involved a de 
crease in the Troops and European Companies The only 
real benefit obtained by this organization was the improved 
proportion of Field Officers, which was now fixed at 1 to 6f 
Subordinates, the same as m the Infantry and Cavalry The 
increase of the Horse Artillery, though now sanctioned in or 
ders, can scarcely be considered as one of the advantages of 
this arrangement, jfs the mabifest necessity for a large in 
crease to the hght Field Artillery would ha\e rendered that 
measure inevitable under "hny circumstances The reduction 
of an equivalent portion of the European Foot Artillery was 
an ill judged measure, the evils of which were sensibly expen 
enced within a very short period One highly beneficial Act 
of Justice was however accorded to the Corps of Artillery and 
Engineers by this regulation, which was the restoration of the 
nght and privilege to share m the advantages of the General 
Staff of the Arm^ , which had been withdrawn by the Court s 
general letter of 10th February, 1814 It was now distinctly 
ordered that General Officers of the Artillery and Engmeers 
were to be considered eligible for the General Staff, on which 
account an additional Divisional Command, was added to the 
establishment of each Presidency It was further ordered that 
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die command of these two Corps should devolve on the Senior 
Colonel or other Field Officer not a Major General Thus 
has this important question been finally set at rest In 1837 
Sir Henry Fane endeavoured to re open it, but his views met 
the concurrence and support of neither the Home nor Local 
Authorities, and the appointments of Generals C Brown and 
Sir T Anbury to the commands of Benares and Saugor, afforded 
the best practical comment on his objections 

The number of Field Battenea on the establishment was 
thirty, VIZ twelve Batteries of Horse Artillery of six Guns each 
and eighteen of Foot Artillery of eight Guns each, giving a 
total of 216 pieces, a larger establishment and much larger 
proportion than that of the present day Tho number of 
Begiments and Battalions of Infantry and Cavalry in the Com 
panys ser\ice was seventy seven, affording nearly three Guns 
per Corps The Returns already quoted, give a total of the 
regular force of European and Native Cp#alry and Infantry, 
including the Royal Corps, of 87,709*of^U raftks, so that tho 
proportion was about one Gun to every 400 men 

The establishment of Lascars to European Companies was 
shortly after this increased to forty eight Privates and the Com 
panies of Store Lascars were gradually reduced During this year 
the Burmese war having commenced, one Troop of Horse Artillery 
and half the Rocket Troop, together with two European Com 
panies and a Eield Battery proceeded to Rangoon to join the force 
under Sir Archibald Campbell, when they bore their full share 
of the privations and the honors of that Campaign The Troop 
took with It an equipment of the Royal Pattern Block Trail 
Carnages, which were now first introduced into the service a 
measure of great advantage, to which Government and the 
Corps are cluefly indebted to th^ late Major C H Campbell, 
who then had the charge of the Gun Carnage Agency at Cossi 
pore • 

Three European Oompames were also employed with the force 
in Arracan But such was still the deficiency of Artillery for gene 
ral employment that when it was found necessary to erect Bat 
teries at Chittagong, two or three Companies of Magazine Las- 
cars were sent under a Captain of Artillery to work the Gtms 
In the cold season of 1825 6, a large Army was formed under 
the personal command of Lord Combermere, the Commander in 
Chief, Ibr the Siege of Bhurtpore, a fortress deemed impregnable 
by the Natives, a reputation not a httle increased by the failure 
of Lord Lakes force in 1804, consequent on the limited amount 
of Ordnance mater]|tl at his command On the present occasion 
a very different system was adopted To cover and support the 
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operations, a force of 23,000 Infantry and Cavalry was assembled, 
to which was attached eight Troops of Horse Artillery, of which 
however three were incomplete and without Guns, nine Eu 
ropoan and eight Native Companies of Artillery, with fifty Eield 
Pieces, and a Siege Train of 112 pieces, consistiug of forty 
Guns twelve Howitzers and sixty Mortars, together with a 
highly efficient Engineer Park, to which were attached many of 
the ablest Officers of that highly distinguished branch 

Although every available Officer of the Artillery joined this 
force the total number present belonging to the Foot Artillery, was 
four Field Officers, seven Captains, and twenty Subalterns, which 
deducting Field Officers and Staff give less than two Officers 
per Company, — and this too, for the conduct of important siege 
operations on tho snccess of which the very safety of the Bntish 
Empire in India may be said to have depended 

The Horse Artillery shared in the duties of the trenches, 
notwithstanding wtScfi, such was the want of Officers that a 
complete relief could never be afforded and the majonty were 
in the Batteries for more than three weeks at a tune The 
fatigues and privations, attendant on such circumstances, were 
cheerfully borne hut it was most fortunate the weather was 
fine and admitted of such continued exposure 

Peace having been restored, reduction was again resorted to, 
and ID November 1820, four of the Golundaz Companies were 
lopped oft 

In June 1827 an order was issued, which it is much to be 
regretted was not fully acted upon The number of Field Bat 
teries was reduced to twelve, but these were all ordered to bo 
horsed, three being so already And as it was considered 
unadviaable to detach Guns from these Batteries to the smaller 
Stations and OutpostS, twenty eight Bngadea each of two 0 poun 
ders were attached to twenty three different stations, manned 
from the Golundaz Companies, and drawn by Bullocks These 
details were ordered to be placed under the charge of Artillery 
Subalterns, “ as far as practicable, — a cautious proviso, as it 
would have been difficult to say where twenty eight Subalterns, 
for the purpose, were to come from European Artillery was 
attached to eight of the Battenes and Golundaz to the remain 
mg four 

This establishment gave a total of 224 Field pieces, to a 
force of 04,597 Regular Cavalry and Infantry (Royal Cofps in 
eluded) or abont one Gun to 420 men 
In September of the same year, on the occasion of a Battalion 
of Officers being granted to the Engineer Cerps, the Court of 
Directors gave 3ieir tardy sanction to the fonnatiou of the Go- 
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lundaz into two Battalions, with their fall oomplemont of Officers 
to each The General Order for this addition states that “ by 
' the attachment of twenty three European Commissioned Offi- 
' cers per Battahon the Artillery branch of the force will be 

* organized upon the principle which obtains in the Infantry, 

* VIZ , that or assigning the same number of European Com 
' missioned Officers to an European as to a Native Eegiment, 

‘ whilst the Companies in each are as one to two ’ A virtual 
acknowledgement of the injury and injustice the Corps had so 
long sustained * It is a remarkable circumstance that though, 
this increase had been recommended by the Local Government 
to the Court the Commissions of the Officers promoted, only 
dated from the Order for the increase whilst the Commissions 
of the Officers promoted in the six Extra Tnfantry Regiments, 
though the formation of those Corps was twice refused by the 
Court were finally antedated to the perio(^of their first tern 
porary formation • • 

Thus for the first time since the formation of 1706, was the fair 
proportion of Officers allowed, as compared with the other branches 
of the service But still with reference to the duties to be per 
formed, the establishment was much too small Instead, however, 
of efficiency and increase economy and reduction were now the 
objects of Government, and in May 1828, orders were issued 
reducing the Cavalry to 400 Troopers and the Infantry to 700 
Sipahis per Regiment, but leaving the strength of the Artillery 
untouched The Field Battenes were however each reduced 
from eight to six guns, and what was a greater evil the order 
for horsing all the Battenes was suspended Still the extensive 
reduction of the other arms left the established proportion of 
Field pieces to sabres and muskets greater than jt was before 
Two Battenes which were already horsed were broken up and 
Bullocks substituted In May 1829,, a further reduction took 
place , the Regiments of Cavalry were reduced from eight to six 
Troops, and those of Infantry from ten to eight Companies, in 
consequence of which three Subalterns were taken away from 
each Corps Strong as was the spmt of mihtary economy then 
existing It was not considered advisable or safe to effect any 
reduction in the strength of the Artillery, except in the com 
plement of Officers, from which, on the jannctple of aestmtla^ 
tiony tl^ty Subalterns were struck off, though not a single man 
was reflked, and at the tune scarcely a single post Gun detdl 
had a Subaltern attached In November 1880, the lost blow waB 
struck at the efficiency of the Corps by reducing the three 
mauling Horse FieW Battenes, and suhstitutiM BoUockB, 
were now established as the draught of field 
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In this lamentahly crippled and laeffioMnt condition the Corps 
remained until the year 1888^ when the Campaign in AfTghamstan 
commenced j since which date owing to the constant demands upon 
the services of this arm, a gradual hut decided improvement has 
been constantly going on, and hopes may now be entertained 
that it will finally arrive at and retain a proper state of eflBciepoy 

It should be mentioned that in 1835 a Special Board of Artil 
iery Officers selected from the three Presidencies, was assembled 
in Calcutta to draw out a plan for the uniform equipment and or 
gamzation of the several Artillery Corps m India These Offi 
cers, whose sitting lasted two years, placed upon record a mass of 
valuable information, and submitted a senes of plans for the 
complete organization of the Indian Artillery in all its branches 
They recommended a considerable increase to the estatlishments 
of Horae Artillery Troops, in men and horses, with the general 
introduction of tim Detachment System, and further that all 
Field Batteries shWd Jie equipped with horses They drew 
out elaborate tables for the equipment of Siege Trams, and 
advocated the adoption of a new descnption of Field Oar 
nage, with a contracted cheek trail, and also strongly recom 
mended the estabhshmcnt of a Depot of Instruction at the 
Head Quarters of each Corps, for the more perfect training of 
the Officers and men of Artillery 

Of all these plana framed with much care and labour, which 
were mostly excellent in principle and generally hberal in detail, 
though duly observant of real economy, not a single one was 
adopted , and the one that was most open to objection, the 
introduction of a new pattern carnage was the only one that 
appears to have received any consideration The state of sus 
pense m which matters were held, pending a decision on the 
material points reported on, was productive of considerable 
practical inconvenience 

In 1838, a Camel Battery was raised after several experiments, 
and one of the Batteries ordered on service was equipped with 
horses These were however subsequently withdrawn and agam 
restored, each change involving heavy loss to Government 

At the close of the year, four Troops and four Companies 
with the two above mentioned Batteries and a small siege Train 
formed a portion of the Army of the Indus assembled at Feroze 
pore , but only two Troops and two Companies with tlm Camel 
Battery and the siege Guns accompamed the Divinki that 
marched under Sir Willoughby Cotton and joined Sir John 
Keane s Arr^ To these were subsequently added two Troops 
of Native Hors© Artillery raised m a veiy ^ort time and 
under peculiar diffioulUaa by Captain W Anderfcoa for the eer- 
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tice of Shall Shlyah, which were frequently employed with admir 
able effect during the Campaign, eepeoially at Kelat, at Gonme, 
and m the vwioub actions fou^t in the neighbourhood of Can 
dahar One Troop returned with General Nott, ms Ghuzni and 
Kabul, and the other with General Wiltshire s Division, tiA 
Quetta and Sindh After their return the two were formed into 
one Troop and brought on the establishment, being attached to 
the Ist Brigade A Mountain Tram Battery was also raised 
and commanded by Captain J B Backhouse, which did excellent 
service, especially during the investment of Jellalabad and at 
Chankar The formation of this train being altogether a novel 
experiment, was attended with many and unavoidable difBculties, 
notwithstanding which the able Officer in command brought it 
to a very high state of perfection which ehcited the admiration 
ef all who saw it employed on service After the return of the 
Army, this useful body was reduced, the men composing it having 
the option of entenng into the Golundaz Bafttalions Indepen 
dent of these Batteries, during the whdle (Jampalgn from 1830 to 
1842, five Troops and five Companies were at different timea 
employed A Native Troop under the command of Lieutenant 
Murray Mackenzie, made a march which is probably unexampled 
in the records of Artillery movements, having crossed the 
Hindu Khush from Ghuzm to Bamean, over mountain routes of 
the most dangerous and difficidt description, which had been 
pronounced totally impracticable for wheel carnages, and thence 
advancing into Turkistan, greatly contributed to the victory at 
Sygan over the Troops of WuUi of Khulfim, and the Amir 
Dost Mabommed The employment of Camels proving a failure, 
the Battery to which those animals had been attached was 
equipped with horses,, and under the able management of its 
Commander, Captain Augustus Abbott, pefformed valuable ser 
vice on many oceasionsr especially at Jellalabad,. where it formed a 
portion of the Hlustnous Garrison One Troop, the oldest in the 
Service, was annihilated during the disastrous retreat from Kabul 
m the winter of 1841 42 But sad as was the fate of this body, 
the conduct of both OfiBcers and men in those trying cjrcum 
stances, nobly upheld the credit of the Corps and tlw special oha 
racter of that distinguished Troop, — exhibiting to the last a 
glorious example of gallantry and devotion Nor was their fell 
unavenged, the deeds of ** the Bed men of JagduHuk will be 
long r^embered even by their deadly but admiring enemies wht^ 
eonisired upon them that ** name of fear 
Dunng the penod of these operations another change WM 
made in the conatitntion of the European BattaBons^ th^ fecdr 
Companies compoung them beiog formed in mt6 five 
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^weaker Companies, but with a better allotment of the several 
grades The new establishment consisted of one Staff Sergeant, 
BIX Sergeants, six Corporals, six Bombardiers, two Buglers and 
sixty Gunners Such is the 8b*ength of the Companies at present, 
and were they kept complete, U is we think the best arrangement 
that could be made , since# with reference to the Battenes bemg 
composed of six pieces, this hexade formation is particularly con- 
venient The only objection is, that the proportion of Gunners is 
small, when the frequent occurrenoe of casaulties is considered, 
and the apparent impossibility of keeping a Company complete 

At the close of the Affghamstan Campaign a large Army of 
Beserve was formed at Ferozepore, and on the return of the 
Divisions under Generals Pollock and Nott, the whole Force was 
reviewed before the (Governor General, the Commandeivin Chief, 
and the Sikh Envo^ horn Lahore On this occasion six Troops 
of Horse and six Battenes of Foot Artillery were assembled, 
besides Reserve Coxgpanies and the Mountain Tram, mustering 
about 100 pieces of Artillery, Siege and Field 

In 1843 a large force of Artillery was again called into the 
Field for the Gwalior Campaign, on which occasion five Troops 
of Horse and thirteen Companies of Foot Artillery, with three 
Field Battenes and a siege tram of fifty pieces of ordnance 
were collected The greater portion of the heavy Guns were 
left behmd at Dholpote, but some of the heavy Howitzers were 
taken on and employed These Troops and Companies were 
present at the actions either of Maharajpore or Pimniar, which 
were fought on the same day 

At the conclusion of this Campaign, four Companies with 
Batteries attached were raised for the Gwalior Contingent, and 
Officered from the Regiment as also was a Horse Field Battery 
attached to the Bundelcund Legion, which soon after it was 
raised proceeded to Sindb, and on its return m 1846 was mcor 
porated in the Corps 

The number of regular Horse Field Batteries had been gra 
dually increased to five These were at first equipped with 
eighty nine Horses, which allowed six Horses each for six Guns 
and SIX Waggons, one spare per team and five for the Staff, the 
Gun teams were subsequently allowed eight Horses each In 
1845 the number of the Battenes was increased to nine and the 
complement of Horses to each fixed at 120, which gave eight 
Horses to each Gun and W^gon, and allowed a te^ for 
the Forge Cart, with six saddle Horses, including one spare and 
one spore draught Horse per team On the Frontier, or on 
service, ten additional Horses were sanctioned There are now 
ten Battenes Horsed 
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In July 1845 a new organization of the whole of the Indian 
Artillery took place, by which the Corps m Bengal received a 
nominal increase, but a practical decrease except in the estab- 
lishment of Officers The five European Battalions of five Com- 
panies each were formed into six Battalions of four Companies 
each, and the two Qolundaz Battalions of ten Companies, into 
three Battabona of six companiea each, causing a totm reduction 
of one European and two Native Companies, and this with 
every probabibty of an early Campaign being inevitable 

One important advantage was however obtained by the 
increase of European Officers, the want of which had been 
seriously felt on various previous occasions The relief thus 
granted could not of course be felt immediately, but its bene- 
ficial effect 18 now gradually becoming mamfest 

This gave an establishment of three Brigades and nine 
Battalions, each having a complement of Officers similar to the 
Infantry, with the exception that an additional Captain was 
allowed to the latter, which has not b^en'^accorded to the Artil- 
lery, although greatly wanted 

At the close of that year and the commencement of 1846, 
the Campaign of the Sutlej was carried on , and during that 
arduous but glorious stnig^, eleven out of the thirteen 
Troops, together with eight European and five Native Com- 
panies, with four Batteries and a siege Train, were employed 
with the Army , whilst one Troop and two Batteries were 
attached to Sir Charles Napier’s Force advancing from Sindh , 
giving a total of one-half the Corps employed on service, with 
which were about three-fourths of the Officers then in India, 
who were ordered to j,om from all quarters 
During May and June 1847, two European and one Na- 
tive Company were employed in the* severe and trying 
duties attendant on the operations against the Fort of 
Kangra. * 

Since that wriod seven Troops and thirteen Companies have 
been stationed on or beyond the Sutlej , a force which recent 
events have shown it would be unwise to decrease, but which 
it may be found necessary to strengthen Moreover, in the 
present state of affairs there is every probability of both the 
Siege and Field Artillery finding some employment during the 
ensuing cold season 

Having thus traced the progress of this arm from its ongin 
to the present time, we^all be better enabled to understand 
its constitution, which we will now proceed to examine more 
in detail, e8peciall}i with reference to such points as are generally 
considered to call for alteration Or refeyrm, 
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The first point that demands notice is the division and allot' 
ment of the components of the Corps These, as already stated, 
consist at present of thirteen Troops and forty-two Companies 
of Horse and Foot Artillery, which are formed mto twelve 
Brigades and Battalions 

This arrangement we look upon as a great and radical eviL 
We have shown the origin of this system m the formation of 
the first Battalion, and traced its course through the Regiment 
of two and the Bngade of three, to the Corps of many Battalions , 
a system which has been persevered in from the desire to assi- 
milate the Artillery as far as practicable to the composition 
of the other branches, especially that of the Infantry But this 
assimilation always was and always must be rather nominal 
tlian real As by the standard regulation of 1796, *bo at the 
present moment, the number of Officers in a Battalion of 
Artillery differs from that in a Regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry , the number of Troops and Companies vanes also, 
and the composition of fliose Troops and Companies is still 
more dissimilar The nature of the duties to be performed 
and the mode of performing them differ widely, as does the 
relative position and importance of the Troops and Companies, 

From time to time, as already shown, efforts have been made 
to conform or restore the conformation of the several branches,^ 
but the exigencies of the service, and their essentially differing 
circumstances, have invariably led to a speedy deviation from 
the theoretical plans laid down 

When their several constitutions are so essentially distinct, 
this Procrustean assimilation is impossible in practice, and even, 
if practicable, could be productive of no beneficial result. 

All that 18 requisite or desirable, is that the several arms should 
bear a due proportion^towards each other, with reference to the 
general requirements of the service , that the details should 
be so regulated in each, as to insure the greatest efficiency at 
the least cost , and that the advantages of rank and emolument 
should be apportioned as equally as possible. 

The practical working of the existing system, as regards the 
Artillery, IS productive of very great inconvenience and natundly 
aflTecta its discipline and efficiency Owing to the bmited extent 
of the Corps and the general demand for its services, the de- 
tails composing it are of necessity scattered over the whole 
Presidency , toe consequence u, that although the Troops and 
Companies are formed mto Brigades and,i$attaIions, m no smgle 
mstanoe is one of tb^ larger iiodies held complete at any one 
station, or even in any one Division of the<Army in several 
oases no two Companies ..of th^ same Battahon are statioaed 
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together, and at the present moment there are two sinking 
instanoes of the operation of the system, the Head Quarters 
of a Bngade being stationed at Meerut and of a Battalion at 
Agra, with the Commanding Officers, Commissioned and Kon- 
Commissioned Staff, and not a single Troop or Company of 
their several commands at the respective Head Quarter Stations, 
or even in the same Division of the Army These facts speak 
for themselves os to the inutility and absurdity of the system , 
but unfortunately a more intimate acquaintance with the results 
will show that it is not only an useless and absurd, but a most 
prejudicial arrangement 

A Commanding Officer separated by long distance from the 
greater portion or even the whole of his ohaige, can have but 
little personal or practical acquaintance tvith its condition or 
economy , whilst great inconvenience must naturallv arise, 
from the necessity that exists for the jDfficers m charge of 
detached details, communicating witl^th^Omc^rin general com- 
mand Moreover the decisions of the latter Officer must be 
matters of form, regulated by the representations and sugges- 
tions forwarded to him, or should he act on liis own discretion, 
they are liable to error, from his unavoidable ignorance of many 
circumstances bearing on the subject upon which he has to give 
an opinion 

A partial remedy has been already devised for these evils 
by placing detached details under the temporary and ill-defined 
authority of the senior Artillery Officer of the Station or Division 
in which they may be located This measure naturally tends 
to produce occasional collision between the local temporary 
and the absent permanent authority, whilst the influence of 
both 18 weakened The evil of such a di^^ision of responsibility 
and authority is too apparent to need further comment — 
Another disadvantage arises fronj multiplication of official do* 
cuments and correspondence, a Troop or Compaq Officer 
detached, having to make returns and reports to the Divisional, 
the Bngade or Battalion and the Regimental authonties, ex- 
clusive of those for Army Head Quarters, 

Even supposing that Battalions and Bngadee could be re- 
tained togetner in a complete state, it is very questionable if th« 
system would work well A Captain of Artillery commanding 
a Troop or Battery is in a very different position from aa 
OfiScer commanding a Troop or Company in the Cavalry or 
Infantry In this country, a portion of the latter commanda 
are held by Subalterns in tbeur own right, and tiie majoxi^ 
are so held in*praottce Ttiey remain collected at 
Regimental Head Qu^ten, are seldom liable to be ^tadied 
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or to incur individuftl responeibility Not so with the Troop 
or Battery Officer , — on service he is nearly sure to be detached 
and la generally so in time of peace. lie is rery generally 
and ought invariably to be a Captain, and consequently an 
Officer of some experience In the field his positKMi is a very 
responsible one, his command ranking in importance with that 
of a Begun ent, and demanding the exercise of the greatest 
military judgment and perception m the mode of employing 
and the selection of a position for his Battery Moreover his 
appointment to his command is usually, and should always be of 
a permanent nature, and hie interest m it is naturally great 
Under these circumstances it is very desirable that the authority 
of the Troop or Comjiany Officer should not be too much cur- 
tailed, and that os he is responsible for the condition and 
efficiency of his charge, his controul over its interim economy 
should be complete ^nd acknowledged 

Lastly we woujd brirs; tQ notice the greatest evil of the system, 
which is to be found m the false position of the Field Officers of 
the Regiment Deprived of any direct or defined command, 
their authonty limited to tnfiing matters of detail, hable con- 
stantly to clash with each other and with their subordinates, 
having actually no duties to perform that can afford them 
interest or employment they are almost useless in time of 
peace, and when they do obtain a real command on service, it 
IS not to be wondered at, if the habit of attending chiefiy to 
trivialities should have grown upon them 

There can not be a greater error (though we believe it is 
not an uncommon one) than to suppose that the Artillery do 
not require Field Officers , — there is no branch of the service 
that requires them 80 /nuch A Regiment of Cavalry or In- 
fantry in the field may be led by the senior Officer, be his rank 
what it may, as they are a qompact and complete body But 
in the Artillery, though two or three Battenes of Horse or 
Foot Artillery may be nominally Brigaded together, m the field 
they are almost certain to be divided amongst the Bngades of 
Cavalry, Infantry and Reserve. Thus separated from each 
other by considerable intervale, yet requiring to maintuH unity 
of object, the direction of one general Commander is indii- 
pensable No Captain of a Battery can perform this duty , it would 
withdraw his attention from his own immediate charge and 
deprive his Battery of careful supennteadenoe and undivided 
command at the Very Inomefit thrae were most required. Here 
then IS the duty of a Field Officer, a duty that » eseeutialW oidled 
for whenever two or more are BngaSed toother, and 

eboold ^refore alwi^s 4)0 provided ^ In Iwe maHneir 
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with a large Army, the tield Officers in charge of Brigades 
require the general direction and controul of a Senior Officer 
to command the whole Division 

If these duties are to be effectively performed on service, 
it 13 necessary that they should be practised m time of peace, in 
order that habits of command and controul may be mutually ac- 
quired But if Field Officers are to be confined to the duties of 
promoting Sergeants and Corporals, of whose qualifications and 
characters they are probably ignorant, and signing monthly 
returns, which might be false tboughout, for all they could possi- 
bly know to the contrary , if they are kept at partioulai 
Stations without sufficient men or guns of their own command 
to form a^Subaltern’s party, is it not in accordance ^\ith human 
nature that they should feel their position ohe of slight and de- 
gradation, and that with zeal damped, spirits broken, and hopes 
blighted, they should resign themselves to^ the listless course 
chdked out for them It is true tVera arc ^ome bnght ex- 
ceptions, but as a general rule, the lesults of the system ore 
most objectionable 

The remedy for these complicated evils la an exceedingly 
simple one It is to render each Troop and Company an in- 
dependent integral body , to designate them numerically as 
the Ist, 2nd or 3rd Troop, the 8th, 9tb or 10th Company, as 
the case might be , having a separate numbering for the Native 
Companies should this be considered advisable , — Brigades and 
Battalions to be abolished, and the Troops or Companies to be 
placed under the charge of the Field Officer Commanding the 
Artillery Division, subject of course to the existing or increased 
controul of Regimental Authority These Field OflScers to 
have each a distinct and practical comman and to be assisted 
by the requisite portion of Commissioned and Non-Coramis- 
sioncd Staff , 

The present distribution of the Corps would readily admit 
ut an arrangement by which the Government would be put 
to no extia expense, and tlie Officers lose no portion of their 
existing (^mmand and Staff emoluments On the present 
estabhsliment there are twelve Brigade and Battalion com- 
mands, and three Divisional commands, on the proposed plan 
there might be an equal number of Division^ Commands 
on the same scale of allowances, or what would be even pre-» 
ferable, — having the same aggregate amount, but divided into 
classes according to the extent and responsibility of the several 
commands. Thus for instance the four most important commands 
might have an alfowance of Hs 500 each, the four next the 
present sum of Bs. 400, and Ihc remaining minor commands 
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Rs 300 each Two or three of the Janior commands might 
be made subordinate to an equal number of the more impor- 
tant Divisions, as for instance at Meerut and at Umballa, two 
bield Officers being at present allowed at each of those stations , 
the special charges of the Horse and Foot, or the Field and 
Reserve Artillery, being severally intrusted to the two Officers, 
but the Senior to have general controul over the whole These 
Divisions should comprehend the smaller stations m the vicinity 
of their respective Head Quarters, so long as they are within 
the same Division of the Army, or they might be composed 
of two or more neighbouring stations Thus for instance the 
Meerut Division would naturally embrace Delhi and Bareilly , the 
Cawnpore Division would take in Lucknow and Allahal^ad The 
three Western Field forces, Mhow, Nimuch and Nusseerabad 
might form one command, and Dinnpore and Benares might consti- 
tute another Thef^e however are details which, were the piin- 
cipl^e once admitted, ^^ould be easily arranged by the proper 
authorities But it should be cleaily laid down that two or 
more Troops or Companies stationed together, should always 
have a Field Officer to command , that when there were two or 
more Troops and two oi more Companies together, there should 
he a Field Officer to each branch, and also that a Field Officer 
should be stationed wherever there was a Magazine 

In like manner the Staff appointments could be similmly 
distributed, an Adjutant being allowed wherever there w as a 
Commandant, and an Interpreter and Quarter Master at the 
more important stations A portion of these Divisional Com- 
mandants and Staff to be borne upon the strength of the 
Horse Artillery, the number of which might be regulated by 
the existing aUotmei^, and the. appointment conferred on those 
wlio have served m tliat branch, in the junior grades By thi« 
arrangement the Field Offi<;er8 of Artillery would have respon 
Bible and well defined duties to perform, instead of being little 
better than cyphers as they are at present It would be their 
duty to sec that the Troops and Companies in their Division, 
were m efficient order, visiting those detached annually, and 
getting them to the Head Quarters for the Practice season, 
when this could be conveniently effected They should also be 
responsible for the condition of the Siege Trains and Artillery 
Parks lodged m the Mogazines or Depots within the circle 
of their commands These they should inspect periodically 
and have authority to order all establisbed proportions of 
Ordnance, carnages, ammunition or stores to be completed, 
and to object to any articles of inferior quality or obsolete 
pattern, pending the decuBion ot a qualified special Committee 
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of survey ! It should be their duty to point out to the 
proper authorities any reduction or increase that they might 
consider advisable or necessary in the proportions ot these 
Ordnance equipments, and all correspondence on these subjects 
between the Magazine Officer and the Military Board or Array 
Head Quarters ^ould pass through them 

In like manner they should exercise a similar controul over, 
and periodically inspect the condition of the Ordnance draught 
cattle of the Division, and send in regular reports as to their 
condition and sufficiency Thus when ordered to take the Field 
they would know exactly vvhat they had to depend upon, and 
be responsible for the efficient equipment of the whole Artil- 
lery under their charge 

Tlie services of the Staff would be proportionably and moi e 
conveniently divided amongst the whole Corps, instead ot being 
confined to Head Quarter Companies of their own Battalions 
or Brigades, and the Troop and Company Officers, whilst they 
had full authoiity m the internal tfeoffomy eft then own par- 
ticular chaiges, would be responsible to, and under the contioul 
of, an Officer of rank and experience on the spot, or m then 
immediate neighbourhood 

Tho next point we purpose to consider is the composition 
and oigamzation of the Troops and Companies with their 
Batteries , commencing with the Horse Artillery 

In Bengal the Personnel of an Euiopean Troop consists ot 
one Staff Sergeant, six Sergeants, six Corporals, ten Bombar- 
diers, two Rough Riders, two Furriers, two Trumpeters, two 
Halt Pay Trumpeters and eighty Gunners, to which is to be 
added one Native Farrier, and a Lascar detail of one Havildar, 
two Naiks and twenty-four Lascars, giving a total of 111 
Euiopeans and twenty-eight Natives ^he Battery consists 
of five 6-pounder Guns and one 12-pounder Howitzer, with 
SIX Waggons drawn by horses, and^ Forge Cart, a Store Cart 
and a spare carriage drawn by bullocks The complement of 
horses is 169, of bullocks 14, with a byce and Grasscuttei 
to each horse, and six Drivers to the bullocks Ihis establish- 
ment 13 notoriously insufficient os regards both men and horses. 
As already stated the establishment and organization are nearly 
the same as recommended in 1809, by Sir John Horsford, as a 
temporary expedient^ the only addition since made, being twenty 
four horses, not more than sufficient to meet the increased 
weight of the ammunition "Waggons 

The system of exercise is one entirely peculiar to Bengal, 
which calls for a few remarks. In all other Armies a certain 
number of dnvers and horses* are qllowed for the draught of 
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tlie Guns and Waggons, the Gunners to work them being 
mounted on separate horses , these form detachments, allotted 
to each pun, of which a portion dismount in action whilst 
the remainder hold the horses* This is termed the Detach- 
ment system, and is in use at the other Fresidencies, in the 
Ro^l Horse Artillery, and m the Armies of the Continent 
In Bengal, on the contrary, the whole of the gun and four of the 
waggon horses are ridden, the men from the off horses dis- 
mounting to work the gun in action, the Sergeant of each 
gun 18 however mounted on a separate horse Two Lascars 
seated on the axle of the gun limber also assist m working the 
gun As the horses in draught have also to carry the men, 
and consequently to perform a double duty, a spare set is 
allowed ior each gun, and is requisite, though not allowed on the 
present cstabhsbment, for each waggon This system is not 
without its advocates, but they argue that its meiits are 
not fniily tested upbn the present limited establishment 

Its alleged adtantages are, Istjits greater economy, 2ndly, lU 
exposing fewer men and horses m action > 3rdly, that a gun is more 
easily extiicated m heavy or difficult ground when all the horses 
are mounted,tlian when only the near horses arendden, and lastly, 
that after an advance, aBattery can open its fire more rapidly than 
on any other plan 

Now, the first argument, that of economy, is doubt- 
ful It 18 tiue, that a Bengal Troop in its present crippled 
and inefficient condition, costs less than an efficient Detach- 
ment Troop But this may be anything but real economy , by 
rendering it less efficient it might be made cheaper still All 
Artillery must he expensiv€y but tn^cient Artillery is the most 
costly of all Were a Troop to be rendered as efficient 
as the Bengal system admits oC it would require as many men 
and horses as a Detachment Troop The second argument that 
fewer men and horses are exposed in action, must be admitted , 
but again the question arises, is this smaller complement as 
efficient to bring the gun into action and work it whilst there, 
as the larger complement of the other system? We think 
it is not, — and if this can be proved, the argument then 
falls to the ground, or by a parity of reasoning, it might be 
applied to prove that a Troop of Cavalry was better than 
a squadron* In regard to the third point, there can be no 
doubt that in heavy ground, the additional physical weight 
afforded by mounting all the horses, must occasionally tell for 
a short distance, on the same principle that a man with another 
on hia bock, can pull or push over a man etrocuger than himself 
But if the two men wefe to be engaged in a struggle, when 
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strength and activity were both to be employed, we doubt if 
either would consider it nu odvantage to have an extra heavy 
weight to carry the whole tune For the sake of occasiou- 
ally assisting a liorse m a diflSculty, it is very doubtful policy 
to give him the permanent addition of eighteen stone to carry, 
which IS under the average weight of a horse Artillery Trooper 
fully equipped With respect to the last argument, it is to be 
observed that a Bengal Troop advances at a rapid pace beyond 
the point where it is intended to open fire, turns to the left about, 
generally at a gallop, and then halts and unlimbers for action , 
this 18 a manoeuvre not altogether without risk, and rarely un- 
attended with more oi less flurry and confusion, if a well dressed 
line is no object, there is then no doubt that the Bengal Troop 
will opeft Its fire a few seconds earlier 4 han a Detachment 
Troop, but BO far from considering this as an advantage, ne 
look upon it as a great evil , for it tends to introduce a habit of 
haste and excitement, instead of the coolife ‘'8 and deliberation 
requisite to ensure a steady aim and an eflfecti'^e discharge 

There is one other point to be noticed as an argument occa- 
sionally adduced in favour of this system, viz. that the spare 
set of horses admits of a phange during the line of march, or 
what 18 of more importance, before coming into action This 
18 a strong point m theory but doubtful m practice , as on 
service, considerable difficulty would be found m arranging 
these changes, especially when a Troop foimed a portion of the 
general column of march 1 he exchange between the off and 
near horses of a Detachment Troop is a simpler matter, that 
can always be effected without difficulty 

It 18 also not unfrequently adduced, that the Bengal Horse 
Artillery has done frequent and invariably good service, and 
made marches of extraordinary length aifd rapidity This w o 
fully concede But w e would enquire, whether this success has 
not been attributable to the skilf, the zeal, and the energy 
of the Officers and men, rather tlian to the excellency of the 
system whether in fact these objects and successes have not 
been obtained in spite of an objectionable system British 
soldiers have fought well and successfully under a system of stiff 
stocks, pipe-clay and pig-tails, but who would attribute their 
success to that system 

We will now consider the acknowledged disadvantages atten- 
ding this organization and mode of exercise In the first place 
there can be no doubt that the powers and constitution of 
the horses are more taxed by the alternation of over-work and 
rest, than by a regular routine of moderate work, and for this 
reason a Troop on the Bengal system pan never b« in even com- 
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paratively ^od condition after a long march or tiding campaign , 
more especially, if forage is scarce or inferior This defect was 
markedly exhibited dunn^ the first Affghanistan Cai^aign, in 
the different condition of the Bengal and Bombay Troops on 
their arrival at Kabul in 1839, though it must be admitted, the 
latter had also the advantage of a larger complement of horses, 
and lighter though very mefficient carnages In the second 
place, on the Bengal system a gun is dependent on its waggon, 
as one man at least is required from the latter to work the gun 
It IS true that the near centre rider of the gun might dismount, 
if his pair of horses are moderately steady, but then a syce 
must hold the Sergeant’s horse , and this is putting a Troop at 
once to 0 shift, that ought to be resorted to only m extremity 
another arrangement is that the leaders may be detached from 
the uaggon and serve as a small detachment with the gun, 
leaving tlie waggon with only foui horses In the third place, 
the Tioophas no mbans of defending itself on the line of march 
or when retirirlg, and must always require the suppoit ol 
Cavaliy when detached, and if the spare horses which cannot 
be always up with the Troop weie to be seized by the enemy, 
the Battery would be completely crippled Lastly, on a long 
and difficult march, the horses cannot be so steadily or evenly 
diivcn, when each pair of horses is subject to the differing 
intentions of two riuers, as when under the guidance of one 
mind and one pair of hands 

In pointing out these disadvantages, we have in a great 
measure exhibited the advantages of the Detachment system 
In that, the draught horses have only one rider to be carried 
by every pair, being an average of nine stone taken from the 
back of each animal , they are driven with facility and bi ought 
into action readily*' The Detachment forms a strong and 
efficient Troop of Cavalry for the defence of the Battery, and 
renders it independent of that arm, except when required for 
support in action The Detachment horses may always be 
made available to assist the gun or waggon in any difficulty , 
lastly there is a better division of labour, and the Drivers and 
Gunners having respectively but one duty to perform, aie more 
likely to do it well 

Both systems received the careful attention of the Special 
Board of Artillery Officers, assembled at Calcutta in 1836, who 
finally gave an unammous report in favour of the Detachment 
system , in which report they observed that “ the several 

* systems of organization as existing at the three Presidencies 
‘ have necessarily undergone minute discussion of their res- 

* pective details , and thp result is, that whatever may be the 
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* mode adopted for carrying the Artillerymen, whether on 

* the oflF horses as m Bengal, or on separate riding horses as 
‘ at Madras and Bombay, the aggregate number of men and 
‘ horses requisite for a Troop must be fixed by the number 
‘ of carnages to be drawn by horses, and the number of men 

* to be mounted, and that whether a Tioop be organized 
‘ upon the one system or the other, the number of men and 
‘ lior^es will be alike ’ 

Upon this principle, they proposed an establishment for a 
Iroop of 130 men, with no Lascars , six guns and six waggons 
as at present, with a Forge cart and spare carnage, all to bo 
horsed, and 210 horses 

For tljis establishment, allowance was made for Detachments 
of twehemen each, owing to the abolition of the Lascars and 
the objections to placing Europeans on the limbers, — more 
especially as in the carnages recommended, for adoption there 
were no seats on the axle bed By rc^ai^ing thp present pattern 
carnages and the Lascars, the Detachments might be reduced 
<0 ten each and aff )rd equal efficiency Five horses were also 
allowed for a spare gun carnage, which though an advantage, 
is one th it scarcely warrants the extra expense it entails, and 
might, we think, be dispensed with, substituting bullocks as 
at present Thus a reduction might be effected of seventeen 
Jiorses, which would bring the establisliment down to 193, the 
number suggested by the Bombay members of the Board, in a 
vei y clear and able minute on the subject 

The Bengal members in a separate minute, previously recorded, 
admitted the necessity for 130 men for then own sjstem, but they 
expi eased then opinion that 184 Horses would be sufficient 
In their calculation however th^y omitted to allow one spare 
horse to each second set for draught, by which their scale 
was reduced to the extent of twelve horses J^'either did they 
allow any spare saddle horses, for which at the usual rate of 
A, three would be requisite On the other hand they did 
allow five horses for the spare Carriage, which might b a de- 
ducted, this would leave ten to be added to their calculation, 
being a total of 194 Horses actually required 

In the R(^al Horse Artillery, the establishment laid down 
by the Sub Committee assembled in 1819, for afi-poundei Troop, 
was 182 men and 186 Horses In this complement however, seven 
artificers are included, and the diiver detail is inci eased for stable 
duty to an extent which in India, where the aid of syces is avail- 
able, would be unnecessary and expensive On the other hand, 
the complement 6f horses onlj allows eight for each detach- 
ment, as with the quiet Geldings m the British Service, three 
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men can easily hold eight Horses, leaving five available to dismount 
and work the Gun Again, aa sis horses are allowed for eaoh 
carriage, whilst only four would ordinarily be in actual draft of 
the waggons and spare carnages, the total of spare allowed is re- 
duced to This however is compensated by the allowance 
for spare carnages Taking then the number actually re- 
quired, viz 169, deducting three for Artificers, and adding 
twelve for detachments, we have a total of 178, to which 
adding their proportion of spare, viz eighteen, the full 
complement would be 196 When we mention the names of 
the Members of this Sub-Committee, any plan based on their 
calculations must possess considerable value these Members 
were Colonels W Miller, W Robe, Sir Augustus Frazer and 
Su Alexander DickSon, all well known to the Military world 
for their knowledge and abilities as practical and experienced 
Artillerists 

Before proceeding tc suggest any scale of equipment, found- 
ed upon the foregoing data, it is first requisite to take into 
consideration the special objects sought to be obtained by the 
organization of Horse Artillery, and also what peculiarities are 
attendant upon the employment of that arm in India. 

A Horse Artillery Gun once brought into battery, possesses 
no advantage over a Foot Artillery Gun of equal calibre, 
efficiently served and equipped, but it is in the celerity with 
which it can be brought into action at whatever point its 
services are rcquiied, with its Gunners fresh and ready for 
immediate exertion, that the merits of this arm consist , and as 
this result is one of great importance, no consideration of false 
economy should be allowed to intervene or limit the attainment 
of full efficiency The late Sir JSenry Fane, then Comraander- 
m-Chief, m a minute upon the repoit of the Bengal Members 
of the Special Board, observes “ The most important point for 
' consideration is efficuncy token called into action Lconomy 
‘ must be made a secondary consideration, for, when a Govern- 
* ment deems it expedient to equip so costly an arm as Horse 
‘ Artillery, they must not swallow a camel and strain at a 
‘ gnat II I” 

To insure the attainment of this celerity is the principle 
on which Horse Artillery must be equipped Here then we 
perceive the absolute necessity for a liberal establishment of 
men and horses, and also an advantage m the Detachment over 
the Bengal system. If m action the services of a Battery 
are required at an important point in a distant part of the 
Field, the one whose horses carry only threS men per team, is 
likely to arrive in shortcE time ^aad m fresher condition than 
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the one whose teams oarry six men each And it most not be 
forgotten that at a particular crisis, a very few minutes of time 
may decide the fate of an action or even of a Campaign On 
this subject Sir Henry Fane in* the minute already quoted, also 
observes ** All experienced Officers know that it rarely happenB 

* that assailants (which I hope our Horse Artillery will al- 
‘ ways be,) bring their Troops fresh into action Affiurs are 

* generally biought on after a long oi rapid march It is at 

* the end of such, that the active exertions of Horse Artillery 

* are required Let us then suppose six Horses in a 6-pound- 
‘ er, each with a weight of fifteen or sixteen stone on his back, 
‘ and haMiig drawn the Gun over ten miles of bad road, 
‘ take another Gun, with riders on the near horses only, and 

* the off horse fiee to exert his energies i^itliout any pressure 

' on his back or loins, which Gun, I ask, will be most capable 
^ of the active exertion I require from it ? ,I cannot doubt the 
‘ answer” • • 

As regards the number of horses required for draught, i£ is 
to be remembered that in India the carnages are heavier, the 
lioises inferior, the roads worse and the forage generally more 
uncertain and difficult to obtain than in Europe , the exposure 
and liability to disease are also greater Lastly there is here 
no extensive market to resort to on emergency, where Troop 
horses might be purcliased by thousands ns in England Under 
these ciicurastances the British service scale ol teams of six 
horses for 6-pounder Carnages and eight horses for 9-Pounder 
Carnages is the minimum computation that could safely be 
allowed, with one-half spare for relief and casualties on the 
Detachment system, and double sets for relief and | spare 
for casualties on the Bengal system !]^r all out-riders one 
horse per man and ^ spare is also the lowest complement that 
prudence could sanction, especially as the loss of a horse in- 
volves the loss of the services of the nder, unless spare cattle 
are available, and m so limited an establishment the toss of any 
one man is of consequence 

Another point to consider is the necessity of rendering a 
Tioop in action or on the march independent of the aid of 
Syces , to insure which it is necessary to provide the means of 
holding the horses of every man who dismounts m action, and 
to allow at least one man to bring on every pair of spare horses 
The horses in India being generally entire and unsteady, 
one horse holder must be Slowed for every pair of horses in 
the gun Detachmgnte, if that system is adopted Now by re- 
taining the present plan of plotting two Lascars on the gun 
limber to serve ammuiHtiOD, five men*only are required to dis- 
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mount and work the gun, which would render ten men and 
horses necessary for each Detachment. 

As regards the number of carriages to be horsed, we consider 
that if each piece is supplied with one ammumtion waggon so 
equipped) and one Forge Cart to the Battery, this would be 
ample, the spare ammumtion carriages might safely be drawn 
by bullocks 

Finally with regard to the plan of putting men upon the 
carriages, we consider that so to employ Europeans would 
be inexpedient, but as long experience has shown that the 
measure may be adopted with Lascars without injury, and as 
their employment in that manner saves two Gunners, two horse> 
holders and four horses per Gun, it would be unwise and extra- 
vagant to depart from the existing practice 

Upon the above data we considei that a Troop of Horse 
Artillery, with six bght Guns and six Waggons, together with a 
Forge Cart horsed, aud^the remaining spare carriages diawn 
by bullocks, would require an establishment of 130 men, ex- 
clusive of the Lascar detail, as at present, and 192 horses, 
whatever system was adopted 

On the Detachment system, which we consider decidedly 
preferable, and the one that should be generally adopted, the 
allotment of a Tioop would be as follows — 

Men Horset 

Six Guns and six Waggons at six horses each and one 


Forge Cart with four horses 38 76 

Half draught spare 19 38 

Stoif a^tu^y requu-ed m the hield 8 8 

Six Detachments of ten men and horses each 00 60 

Spare saddle liorses ^ 0 10 


Total 130 192 

By this allotment every man is mounted and every horse 
provided either with a rider, or horse holder, when moving 
spare in pairs No horse is allowed sp^are for the Staff, but 
as one spare would be sufficient for the Forge Cart, the second 
allotted for that purpose would be available — On the Bengal 
system the allotment would be — 


Bix Guns and Six Waggons m draught 

Men 

60 

fforset 

72 

Second seta for relief 

36 

72 

Spare for casualties ^ 

12 

24 

Forge Cart, including spare 

8 

6 

Outrnders, including spare 

19 

19 

Total. 

180 

193 


Such an establishment would} we conceive, develope the full 
efficiency of either syetem upon any ordinary service For 
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n very protracted Campaign or one far remOTed from tbe osoal 
sources of supply, additional Horses might be added to tbe 
tent likely to be required But it is only under very peculiar 
circumstances that such a necessity would be likely to arise 
The composition of the Personnel of the Troop we would base 
upon that recommended by the Special Board, with two slight 
changes , it should be as follows — One Troop Sergeant Major, 
one Quarter Master Sergeant, six Sergeants, six Corporals, 
twelve Bombardiers, ninety-sir Gunners and Drivers, two Hough 
Riders, three Trumpeters, and three Fariiers In this sc^e 
we have omitted the Drill Corporal recommended by the Spe- 
cial Board, os wo think the necessity for hie appointment was 
scarcely made out On service he could hardly be required, 
and in Cantonment a Drill Corporal to th6 Division of Artil- 
lery would be sufficient We have also added one Gunner, 
which we think is requisite if only to preserve the liexade 
division We have adopted the chaig^ol designation recom- 
mended for the senior fetaff Sergeant, as more consonant to 
his duties and to the corresponding position in the European 
Cavalry The only Staff additional to the existing establish- 
ment are the Quarter Master Sergeant and one Farrier, the 
latter being a substitute for the Native Farrier allowed at 
present The Quarter Master Sergeant we look upon as a very 
neLGSsary appointment The one Staff Sergeant now allowed, 
IS over- worked if he docs all that is required from him Were 
his duties confined to the Personnel of the Troop, he would 
still have ample employment , and the charge of the Matenel 
would leave the Quarter Master Sergeant no sinecure 

The Bpaie carnages we would leave exactly upon their pre- 
sent scale, VIZ, one Store cart and on^ Howitzer carriage, 
which, with the aid of Trunnion boxes, can be made available 
for either Gun or Howitzer, in th^ event of an accident an 
additional Store Cart to be allowed when marching The num- 
ber of spare ammunition carnages to be taken on service should 
be left to the discretion of the Officer commanding the Artil- 
lery Division, and should be regulated by the probable duration 
and nature of the Campaign, the distance from any Magazine 
and the extent or capabilities of supply m the Field Park 
The composition of a Native Troop should correspond with 
that of an European Troop, with the addition of one Subadar, 
two Jemadars, and retaimng the two European Staff Sergeants 
Three additional horses would be requisite for the Native 
Officers, though no provision is made tor them in the present 
establishment of Native Troojps. The rank of Boiunardier 
should be allowed to twelve seniof Gunners. 
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It now only remains to consider the best description of Ord- 
nance for a Horse Artillery Battery This Is debat eable 
ground Many Officers, whose experience gives weight to their 
opinions, conceive that the present fixed equipment o^6-poun- 
ders 18 the best and only one suited to Horse Artillery , and 
that, especially in India, heavier calibres could not be employ- 
ed with sufficient celerity or without overtaxing the power of 
the draught Horses On the other hand, staunch advocates, and 
practical men too, are to be found for the general use of light 
9-pounder8, at least with European Troops, — their advocacy 
being based on the greatly superior effect of the 9-Pounder 
Gun in action, whilst they consider the difference of weight 
to be such as not to affect the condition or powers of the Horses 
to any material extent, beyond what might be compensated by 
extra draught cattle , more especially as the Indian 9-pounder 
Gun 18 three cwt. lighter than the Royal pattern, and the 9-poun- 
dep Waggon 18 9 nly ahou^half a cwt heavier than that of the 6- 
pounder Between these opposite opinions we would suggest a 
middle course For general equipment we consider the 6- 
pounder as the best calculated for the purpose, and we con- 
ceive that foi a long or distant Campaign, or for one m a trying 
or difficult country, the 9-pounder is quite unsuitable, as 
an instance we would point to the Affghanistan Campaigns 
Suffering as the cattle did there with S-pounders, it is not too 
much to assert that with 9 pounders they must have been 
completely done up On the other hand it is very certain 
that where circumstances would admit of it, the armament 
of a Troop witli 9-pounders would be of the greatest advantage 
in action, and in a short campaign, where the field of opeia- 
tion IS limited and, forage moderately abundant, there is no 
doubt that the Indian ten cwt 9-pounder8 might be employed 
without any serious detniqent to the Troop Horses Duung 
the Campaigns of Gwalior and the Sutlej, had the European 
Troops been armed with 9-pounder8, it is reasonable to infer 
that a very great advantage would have been obtained It 
should be remembered that it is not to gallop about with flying 
Brigades, or as an adjunct to Cavalry Divisions that Horse 
Artillery are alone or chiefly required , the most important use 
of this arm is to form Batteries of Reserve, to be moved with 
rapidity on any required point, to cover an advance, to check 
one on the part of the enemy, or to concentrate a fire upon 
any part of the opposing line that it may be an object to 
break For such purposes, it is evident that the heavier the 
calibre the greater the effect. ^ * 

On this subject we cannot do better than quote the opi- 
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nion of that experieaced and able ArtiUenst Sir Augustus 
Frazer — 

<< Experience has proved, that what is called harrassing an 

* enen^ is, in many cases, rather harrassing oneself— and ^at, 

‘ although great advantages may be gamed by the occasional 

* 6 re of Artillery on the flanks of an enemy, the real npplica- 

* tion of the arm consists m bringing up considerable masses of 
‘ guns, and pouring tbeir fire, as much as possible, on one point 

“ In this view of the subject it is of the gieatest conse- 

* quence, that guns, brought by whatever means they may 

* to the particular point where they are required, should be 
‘ powerful and efficient guns But whoever will reflect on the 
‘ service of the late wai will be sensible, that the guns, on 

* whose ceitam arrival at indicated points the greatest depcnd- 

* ence could be placed, were those of the Iloise Artillery, 

‘ whosepoweis of movement, though short of what they readi- 
‘ ly might be, were yet much supermrjto those of the rest of 
‘ the field Artillery Now, as this must eveV be tbe carfla to 
‘ a certain degree* and as tlieguns of the Horse Artillery will 
‘ always, on this very account, be more available on emergen- 
' cies than any others, it seems peculiarly necessary, that,tliough 

* some troops of Horse Artillery m loference to the duties of 
‘ Light (^avalry may be armed with Light ordnance, the raa- 
‘ jonty of this valuable arm should be equipped with powerful 
‘ and efficient calibres, such as may be applied in masses, 

‘ and may do great and unequivocal execution 

** If, then, the real use of Horse Artillery be to move guns 
‘ with rapidity and certainty to the points wheie they are 

* required , and if the men be solely on these accounts placed 

* on horseback, there can be no doubt that all guns, of every 

‘ calibre whatever, which the modern habits of war may bring * 
‘ into the field, are applicable to Horse Artillery , the men ol 
‘ which service, though mounted *for the mere sake of expedi- 
' tioua movement, ore neither more nor less than other Artillery- 
‘ men, the moment the guns are brought into action 

It 18 essential too, in another point of view, that the guns of 
‘ the Horse Artillery should be good and efficient pieces It is 
‘ not without very considerable expense that guns of any kind, 

‘ or upon any establishment whatever, are Drought into the 

* field , but the guns and equipments of the Horse Artillery 
‘ have, besides the expenses common to other field guns, the 
‘ additional ones of the horses and appointments for tbe 

* mounted men This difference of expense is frequently men-- 
' tioned in disffkragemeot of the Horse Artillery, by those 
< who look no iarther than bi&e expense But, if the services. 
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‘ or at least possible services, of this powerful arm be fairly 

* placed m the balance, they will far outweigh these ideal 
' objections , and the value and meats of a Corps, which com- 
‘ bines zeal, gallantry, and extraordinary energy, Must bo 
‘ acknowledged 

“ It may here be fairly observed, in support of the argumente 

* in favour of arming the Horse Artillery with heavy guns, 

* that, adverting to the nature of the service on which they 

* were about to be employed, six troops of the ten which were 
' engaged at the battle of Waterloo exchanged immediately 
‘ before it their light guns for nine pounders , so that, including 
‘ the howitzers witli the remaining troops, there were then m 
‘ the field with the Horse Aitillery forty pieces of heavy 
‘ calibre and whoever will recollect how, almost exclusively, 
‘ for some hours, that battle was one of Artillery, and how 
‘ much necessarily depended upon the efficiency of that arm, 

‘ must admit, that the ^exchange was opportune and judicious 

“ It may not perhaps be too much to say, that had the lighter 
' pieces been sufieied to remain, it might have had a consider- 
‘ able effect on the foitune of the day, and the state and reJa- 

* tivo utility of such of the troops as retained then lighter 

* guns, and weie in exposed situations, very strongly corrobo- 
‘ rates tins idea. 

“ At the battle of Waterloo, too, was seen for the first tune, 

‘ a troop armed exclusively with Howitzers, and the striking 

* effect of then fire near the Cliautenu Hougoumont fully 

* justified their application and established the value, with 
‘ these pieces, of a species of ammunition of winch the utility, 

‘ with field pieces in general, remains at least very doubtful ” 

Under these circui^stances w{^ consider that it is unadvisablo 
to restrict the Horse Artillery to the use of any one calibre 
Uoi general service and equipment we would recommend the 
6-pounder as at present, but we consider that every Troop 
ordered on service should be equipped with Ordnance suitable 
to the probable nature of the expected Campaign Hut even 
in such cases we would limit the heavier calibres to European 
Troops. With a view to the occasional requisition for heaviei 
Batteries, we would suggest the advisability of keeping up at 
least two Troops equipped with 9 poundere, which might be 
stationed at Meerut and Umballah, and the Batteries trans- 
ferred to relieving 1 roops, when a general relief took place 
Upon the same principle one Howitzer Battery might also 
be permanently maintained, and if 12-pounders were employed, 
no extia establishment of horspa would be requisite Such 
a Battery might be of gftat service a general action, and 
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at cloflo quarters its fire would be most destmctire. Batteries 
equipped with 9-pounder Guns, and 24-pounder Howitzers, 
would require eighteen extra horses, being two in draught and 
one spw to each piece 

"VV it^he increase proposed to the personnel establishment of 
a Troop, more assistance might be expected and ought to be 
exacted from the men m the performance of the Stable 
duties This we conceive to be a point of greater importance 
than 18 generally supposed In an Indian climate we cannot 
calculate upon the same amount of exertion and exposure 
as m Europe, but still much might be done, especially in the 
cold season It is an essential point in the eflSciency of a 
Tioop that it should be generally as independent os possible 
of Syces, and that on emergency it shodld be completely so 
For these reasons the men should be regularly trained and 
daily employed to groom their own horses, which would admit 
of a considerable reduction of the Bui#ber of Syces, thereby 
rendering the Troop more independent and efficient, causing 
a considerable saving of expense, and above all lessening the 
number of Camp followers, which are the curse of our Indian 
Armies 

The Special Board proposed a reduction of tins nature 
Their plan was to allow one Syce to each horse for the Staff 
and Non-Commissionod, the off horses in draught and to the spare 
hoi ses, with one feyce to every two of the remaining horses , 
effecting a reduction of 53 out of 210 We would pro- 
pose even a lower scale, and base it on a slightly differ- 
ing principle We would allow a Syce to each Staff, Non- 
Commissioned and spare horse, but we \^ould expect the 
Bombardiers and Gunners to look after horses, only 

allowing them the aid of one Syce to each pair of horses, to 
meet the calls of duty, sickness, pr casualties Thus as there 
would be 108 Bombardiers and Gunners, we would allow 64 
Syces for their horses, and one Syce for each of the remaining 
eighty-four, making a total of 138 Syces The saving thus 
effected would help to meet the increased expense in other 
respects With a view to further reduction of the Camp fol- 
lowers, we would suggest that instead of limiting the numbei 
of Jorahwalias, or Grasscutters furnishing a poney, a double 
allowance of grass, and receiving double pay, the whole 
establishment should be of that class, which would reduce 
eigbty-six Grasscutters and leave the Troop more efficient , for 
the Jorahwallaks are generally a better class of men, and will 
always bring m twice as mqph grass as the single bundle 
Grasscutters , • 
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There arc several minor points connected with this branch 
that require some comment, but as they are equally applicable 
to Fiela Batteries we will notice them together 

We now come to the consideration of the Foot ArtAry, of 
which there ore twenty-four European and eighteen Grolundaz 
Companies These perform the duties of Field Artillery with 
nineteen Field Batteries and fourteen Post Guns, and all the 
reserve duties of Siege and Garnson Artillery Ihe European 
Companies each consist of one Staff Sergeant, six Sergeants, 
BIX Corporals, six Bombardiers, two Buglers, two Half-pay 
Bugleis and sixty Gunners 

Companies, with Horse Field Batteries attached, have a 
detail of Lascars, consisting of one Havildnr, two Naiks and 
twenty-four Lascars, similar to that allowed in the Horse Artillery 
With Reserve Companies and those having other than Horse 
Field Batteries attached, the Lascar details consist of one 
Nafive Officer, two Hanldars, two Naiks and thirty-one 
Privates 

The Golundnz Companies consist of one Subadar, two Tema- 
dars, BIX Havildars, six Naiks, two Buglers and eighty eight 
Privates No Lascar details are attached to the Golundaz 
Companies These e9tabli«^hraent8 are con\eniently divided, 
and aie of just sufficient strength when kept complete , which, 
however, unfoitunately is rarely the case with the Europeans 
It is therefore highly desirable either that arrangements should 
be made for permanently securing complete establishments, or 
that the nominal establishments should be increased In the 
lattei case we would recommend the addition to be made to the 
Gunners, whose complement might be fixed at ee\enty-two 
'I he present establishment gives thirteen Europeans and four 
Lascars to each Gun, in a Battery of six Pieces , which even in- 
cluding the Lascars as Artillerymen, is rather below the Euro- 
pean scale, allowing for casualties and other duties In the 
Native Companies the proportion is under seventeen per Gun, 
which IB also small A slight addition might be conveniently 
and advantageously made in these Companies by giving the 
grade of Bombardiers, an advantage of which the Golundaz are 
deprived at present Six Bombardiers and eighty-four Gunners 
would afford a better distribution of rank, and maintain the 
convenient division by six Of the nineteen Batteries attached 
to these Companies, ten only are equipped with horses, one with 
Camels, and eight with Bullocks, Six of the Horse and four of 
the Bullock Batteries, as also the Camel Battery, are attached 
to European Companies, the remaining four Horse and four 
Bullock Batteries to the Golundaz Companies. 
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The Field Battenes all consist of five li^ht 9-poander Guns 
and one Light 24-pounder Howitzer, weighing ten cwt each, 
with the same number of Carnages as a Troop The esta- 
blishm^t for Horse Field Batteries was fixed by the late 
Governor-General in 1845, at 120 horses with an addition ot 
ten extra horses on service or on the frontier , but this has 
been lately reduced, with exception to the Batteries m the 
Punjab, all the others being fixed at the previous insuffici' 
ent complement of 98 horses, — with an addition of three 
horses to Batteries served by Oolundaz, for the Native Officers 
The Diiver detail for these Batteries consists of three Havil- 
dars, three Ntuks and fifty Syce Drivers These men are 
selected from the Syces, and under the same arrangements as 
to pay, pension, and clothing as the Gun Lascars, and conse 
quently under the same disadvantages of a degraded position, 
to which may be added an infeiior origin, a feeling of insecun- 
ty as to their permanency and the of !{^ative Officer's 

1 he Camel Battery, the services of which are local, [these 
animals having been found unfit for general employ,] has an 
establishment of sixty-five Camels with four feirdars and sixty- 
five Sowars, on a footing very similar to that of the Syce 
Diivers The Bullock Batteries have each 1 18 Bullocks, 
with four Sirdars and fiftj-nine Drivers 

This last establishment is too small to afibrd even so much 
efficiency as may be derived from Bullock draught, and it re- 
quires a very sanguine temperament to expect any great deal 
Two Non-Commiseioned Staff are allowed to each Horse and one 
to each Bullock and Camel Battery 

The Post Gun Details are manned by paities from the 
Golundaz Companies, and are almost invariably, together with 
the Ordnance and equipments, under the Command of the Ad- 
jutant of the Native Infantry liegiment at the same Station, 
who can be expected to feel little interest m his temporary 
charge, or to incur any outW m keeping the carnages and 
equipments in good order The consequence is the necessity 
for frequent renewal of the equipments, and also that the men 
on these commands lose their IliBcipline and acquire lax habits, 
which render necessary a coarse of re-traimng and instruc- 
tion on their return to Head Quarters. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century it would be almost 
an insult to our readers to maintain the great superiority of Horse 
over Bullock draught, or to reiterate the oft-repeated assertion of 
practical men as to the absolute inefficiency of the latter for Field 
Artillery But &s from a n^is taken notion of economy, a 
certain number of Bqllock Batteries are still maintained^ it 
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ifl necessarj to aay a few words upon the subject. Foot Artil- 
lery Battenes are^ot required to possess the same celerity as 
Horse Artillery, but to be efficient, they must possess consider- 
able powers of movement to admit of their change of potion on 
the march or in the Field, from the flanks or centre of the Divi- 
sions to which they are attached, and to cover all advances of the 
Infantry This requires a speed that even on a smooth parade, 
with bullocks in the best condition and fresh from their sheds, can 
never be attained, much less after a long march with jaded cattle 
on rough ground It is notorious that under ordinary circum- 
stances bullocks cannot keep up with Infantry on the line of 
march, that in diflSculties they must invariably cither cause 
delay or call for the constant aid of the Infantry to bnng them 
on, and that on a retreat the guns drawn by them must inevi- 
tably be sacrificed if the enemy are active Such Artillery is 
rather a burden than an assistance to a force 

l^conomy being still ihebruling principle, experiments have 
been made to introduce the use of Camel and Elephant Draught 
for Field Artillery, but though in particular localities and cir- 
cumstances, these animals may have been found to answer, they 
are quite unfitted, from their habits and constitutions, for general 
employment, and the experiments are acknowledged failures 
The only animal suitable to Field Artillery la the Horse^ and 
until every Battery ^ which it is necessary to maintain, w horsed, the 
Field Artillery muA remain inefficient 

The result of the post system has been the maintenance of a 
number of Bullock Batteries at a heavy expence, that were never 
employed when it was possible to got any othei Artillery Dur 
ing the last twenty years, we believe that only four Bullock Bat- 
teries have been emplpyed on service, and these only to a limited 
extent, whilst the Horse Artillery being the only Field Artillery 
at all efficient, has been employed on all occasions, its light 
Batteries doing the work of Foot Artillery heavy Battenes 
Within the last three or four years some improvement has 
taken place in this respect, owing to the gradual introduction 
of Horse Field Batteries, which it was understood to be the 
mtention of the late Govemor-Gfeneral to extend to the whole 
arm This must be done sooner or later , and now is the 
fitting time, whilst we have an interval of peace and leisure, 
to carry out the arrangements eflfectively and without precipi- 
tancy 

Convinced of the imperative necessity for this measure, 
if our Field Artillery is to be efficient, we would suggest the 
prompt substitution of Horses |br the Bullocks now m use , — 
and further, that the estabhshment of* Horses allowed should 
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be on a sufficiently liberal scale to insure real efficiency, which 
the present complement of Horses does not 

Now in calculating the number of Horses required fora 
Batter^, it is necessary to consider what they are expected to 
do. As already stated it is indispensable that a Battery should 
possess such facilities of movement as never to cause delay on 
the line of march to the other arms, and also to admit of occa- 
Bional rapid movement m changes of position It is also 
necessary that on these last occasions, the Gunners should be all 
conveyed on the Carriages, so os to admit of their coming into 
action fresh and un tired Now os the Gun Carriage complete 
weighs thirty-four and half cwt and as each Carnage, Gun 
and Ammunition, with the Gunners seated on them, weighs 
nearly forty cwt on an average, it is evident that the Eng- 
lish service complement of eight Horses per team is indis- 
pensable, and moreover that these should be strong, serviceable 
cattle That a Forge Cart siiouM silways be up witUthe 
Battery is as necessary as m the Horse Artillery , for this, 
four more horses are requisite The btaff Sergeant of the 
Company, the two Staff Sergeants of the Battery, and tliree 
Buglers (one to attend the Commanding Officer and one to each 
half Battery) also ought to be mounted, requiring six Horses 
To these must be allowed a proportion of spare to replace 
tempoiary casualties of not less than one-sixth, which is the 
usual calculation, and one that must be acknowledged to be 
a minimum, when the liabilities to accident or disease and the 
inability to obtain fresh remounts are considered According to 
the above plan, the number and allotment of Horses would be 
as follows 

12 Gun ind Waggon teams at 8 horses %ach 96 Horses 
1 horge Cart 4 

Non Commissariat Staff and JSuglers 6 

Spare Horses ^ 18 


Total 124 Horses, 

With this establishment, a Battery would be complete m 
itself and ready to move on service at an hour’s notice With 
a smaller complement, though it may manceuvre rapidly enough 
on a smooth parade, with empty waggons and six horses per 
carriage, it would not be fit for active servioe The spare 
carnages to be drawn by bullocks, to remain as at present For 
Batteries attached to Native Companies, three additional Imm’scb 
would be requisite for the Native Officers. 

The next poin^ to consider |3 the estabbshment of Drivers* 
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On the present system the position and character of these men is 
objectionable , they are neither one thing nor another, neither 
s^ces nor soldiers, and being placed in even a more degraded posi- 
tion than the Lascars, cannot be expected to possess much self 
respect This should be reformed The duties of tlus class are 
very responsible and important, and their position and remunera- 
tion should be commensurate. Ihe designation of Syce Driver 
should be exchanged for that of Gunner Dnvtr , for m these 
cases there is much in a name , a Native Officer, (alternately 
Subadar and Jemadar) should be allowed to each detail, and 
the pay of all ranks should be increased to a level with 
that of the Infantry Sipahis, as the duties are more arduous 
and constant, and necessitate greater exposure to casualties 
and accidents A better class of men would then be obtainable 
and a good selection might always be made A limit should 
be fixed os to height and weight, at the same time that none 
shoiild be admitted wtbout the requisite qualifications of 
strength and activity Their uniform should be neat but ser- 
viceable, and their arms a light sword , they should receive 
sufficient drilling and instruction to give them a good carna^ 
and a clear perception of the manoeuvres they are liable to be 
called on to carry out Their ordinary duties should however 
be confined to the stables, and these they should be taught to 
look upon as honorable rather than degrading One Private 
should be allowed to each pair of Horses, to be assisted by a 
Syce, which would give one man to every horse Ihe Grass- 
cutters should all be Jorawallahs 

The strength of the Lascar detail to remain as at present. 

The designations of the two Battery Non-Commissjoned 
Staflf might be changed with advantage to Farrier Seigeant 
and Rough Rider Sergeant, and then several line of duties 
should correspond Two Native Farriers should be allowed, 
80 as to admit of one being detached with a Brigade of guns. 

An improvement is also called for in the description of Horses 
allotted to these Batteries, which require to be of a very 
BupenoT description to those allowed at present. It is not 
necessary that they should be of great height, but they ought 
to be compact, strong animals Fourteen hands and one inch 
might be fixed os a minimum height, but a maximum standard 
should also be established, to prevent the inconvenience, not un- 
frequent at present, of having extremes of sizes in the same 
team Arabs would always be preferable for this work, and 
an annual supply might be ob^ned by (government from 
Bombay The smaller but coippact sturdy Horses from the 
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Studs might also be allotted to this branch, which however 
ought never to be made a receptacle for every inefficient Horse 
rejected by the other Arms 

There 13 another arrangement which we conceive would be 
a great benefit to the Field Artillery and to the Corps general- 
ly , that IB, to separate the Field and Reserve Artillery, and to 
attach certain Companies permanently to Batteries as in the 
Horse Artillery, — which branch affords jnracticnl experience of 
the beneficial working of the system The advantages of the 
plan are, first, that a better selection of men might be made for 
the two branches, the lighter and more active being selected for 
the Field Artillery and heavy powerful men for the Siege and 
Gamsoi^ Companies Secondly, that, on tjie great principle of 
division of labour, were each class ordinarily confined to one 
particular line of duty, this would be better performed Thirdly, 
that Field Compinies would thus have the opportunity of 
learning and constantly practising the ftioro important of their 
duties on the line of march, dunng each lelief, ns the Batteries 
and Companies would then move together , whereas on the 
present system, by which only the Companies are relieved and 
the Battery stands fast, the whole of the former and the esta- 
blishments of the latter, have no opportunity of learning their 
duties on the march, until the Battery is oidered upon service 
Fourthly, for the same reason, that the Officers would be more 
permanently attached to the men , on the present system they 
are nominally attached to the Company, but really to the Bat- 
tery, and when the former is relieved they are exchanged into 
the relieving Company, and are thus liable to become fixtures for 
years at the same Station On the proposed plan, Batteries 
and Companies being relieved together, th» Officers wouldalways , 
accompany them This is an important point, as the little 
possible acquaintance or permanent connection between Officers 
and men on the present system is a serious evil Lastly, the 
men, feeling that they were permanently attached to their 
Guns, would learn to take a greater interest m them and in the 
duties connected with them 

On the other hand, it may be ar^ed that the proportion of 
Foot Artillery being so small in India, the whole should be 
available for every description of duty, whether of Field, Siege 
or Garrison 

This we fully admit, but also maintain that practically on the 
proposed plan this would be quite as much the case as at pre- 
sent. It IS true ^hat all the Companies are now hable to have 
their turn of duty with Field# Batteries, but in practice this 
distribution ib unavoidably unequal, -^some Companies having a 
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long tour with one Field Battery, and shortly after a similar 
tour with another, whilst other Companies may not be attached 
to a Battery for a senes of years On the proposed plan it is 
time that the Companies would have ordinarily one special 
duty to perform, but every Artilleryman should as at present 
be taught all the duties of every branch, and occasionally prac- 
tised at them The Keserve Companies should always bo 
stationed where one or more Field Battenes are available, of 
which they should have the occasional use for drill and exer- 
cise, with an allowance of ammunition to expend on these oc- 
pwions , — which system prevails at present and the Annual 
rractiee would afford the Field Artillery regular and sufficient 
employment in the use of Siege Ordnance Thus, pn emer- 
gency, a Field Company would always be available for Siege 
duties, when its Battery was not required , and, on the other 
hand, should a heavy demand arise for Field Artillery, the Re- 
serye Companies would he ready to take up a Battery, sup- 
posing Equipments, Cattle, and Drivers to be all ready 

Another argument may be urged and one bearing more 
practical weight, viz that, by this subdivision, the Seige would 
be sacrificed to the Field Artillery, as the superior chances of 
active employment and the greater pecuniary advantages attach- 
ed to the latter branch, would lead all Officers to seek employ- 
ment m it, to the neglect of the Reserve Artillery This, 
however, which is equally applicable at present, might be 
puarded against more effectually than can be done on the ex- 
isting system A Reserve Company m time of peace does not 
requiie the same number of Officers as a Field Company with 
Guns attached And, consequently, the absentees on Staff em- 
ploy, who are generaily available for service when required, 
should, in a great measure, be attached to these Companies, and 
be expected to join on service* but under ordinary circum- 
stances two Officers to each European and one to each Native 
Company would be sufficient 

The present details of Lascars attached to Reserve Compa- 
nies are inconvenient and inconsistent in extent. They are 
larger than is requisite for Field Batteries, but not large 
enough for Batteries with drag ropes or for Siege or Garrison 
purposes Were they to be increased to an extent sufficient to 
meet all probable demands for the latter duties, the establish- 
ment would become an expensive one, and it would be far better 
to have Golundaz Companies at once, who could do all the 
duties required from Lascars, and greater an^ important duties 
m addition We would therefqre suggest the reduction of the 
Lascars, with all European Companies to the same scale, viz 
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one HaYildar, two Naiks and twenty-four Lascara, allowing a 
Native OfiScer to each large Artillery Division 

Before quitting this subject we would say a few words 
on the material of the Artillery Batteries, Horse and Foot 
The most essential articles, Ordnance, carnages, ammunition 
and small stores, are all excellent of their sort, and capable of 
but little improvement , moreover all connected with them is on 
a liberal scale , — but we entertain a considerable doubt whether 
the Ordnance be sufficiently heavy The 6 -poiinder guns 
and 12 -pounder Howitzers are, it is true, of the same weight 
and pattern as those in the Royal service, but the 9-pounder 
guns and 24-pounder Howitzers are severally 3^ and 3 
cwt lighter than the English pieces of the same calibre 
It should also be remembered, that, though the Indian 6 - 
pounder is the same weight as the Royal light 6 -pounder, in 
the latter service there is also a heavy 6 -pounder of 12 dwt 
'VVe are fully aware of the gieat imp^rt^nce of lightening the 
equipments as much as possible, os a geneial rule, but there lire 
other considerations of even a paramount nature to be ob- 
served — first amongst which is the efficiency of the Ordnance 
and we entertain no doubt that an additional weight to each 
piece would add considerably to the efiect m action It is also 
of importance to bear in mind that an increase to the Ordnance, 
involves no addition to the weight of the other equipments, 
but on the contrary, as the chance of injury to the carnages 
IS lessened, would possibly admit of a reduction of the weight 
of the latter, or of the proportion of half-wrought materials 
now required for repair Under these circumstances we would 
recommend increasing the two lighter calibres to 7^ cwt each, 
and the two heavier pieces to 12 cwt each, which would give 
an addition of only ^ cwt per horse in draught with the guns , 
The present light fi-pounders might be retained with Native 
Troops, and the 10 cwt 9-poun*der8 would answer well for 
European Horse Artillery when armed with heavier pieces 
than 6 -pounder 0 , The introduction of the new pieces, which 
should of course be previously submitted to the fullest experi- 
ment, might be only prospective and gradual 

The worst part of the etjuipment of all Troops and Battenes 
13 the harness and sadlery, m which considerable improvement 
IS required This, however, can never be obtained until the 
whole are supphed from England We have heard that the 
reason for contmuing the use of Country harness, which costs 
nearly as much, lasts half as long, and is in every respect in- 
ferior to the English produce, is, that the Court of Directors are 
anxious to improve and eucouiflge Indian manufactures This is 
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a moat liberal feehog, and if the object was attained it would be 
worth acme sacrifice But the practical result is, that, whilst 
the Government are put to heav^ expense, and the efficiency 
of the service impaired by the mfenonty of the equipment, the 
supply 18 furnished almost exclusively at one station of the 
Army, hy Commmaruit Agency^ and the advantages and pro- 
fits derived, go to one or two Native Contractors, and possibly a 
portion to a few dishonest Native Officials 

Under the existing regulations, the expenditure and demand 
19 60 well defined and easily calculated, that arrangements 
might be made for annual shipments so as always to insure a 
sufficient stock in store and no more, and thereby avoid the 
chances of loss by the effects of insects and climate 

A short time ago wo should have recommended d general 
1 eduction of the proportion of Shrapnell with Field Guns, and 
its withdrawal entirely from fi-pounders But we have recently 
seen a most ingenious i^v^ution by Captain W Olpherts, of 
the Bengal Artillery, ot a metallic fuze, which possesses the 
advantage of being carried ready fixed, and the capability 
of being set in the field for any distance with the greatest 
facility and expedition Should this be found to answer, and 
we can see no reason to doubt it, for the principle is excessively 
simple, it will tend to render Shrapnell shells most destructive 
mibsals, and to restore them to their previous good repute 
amongst practical Artillerists 

The relative meats of poles and shafts for Artillery draught 
have greatly divided the opinion of Indian, aa they have long 
done that of European Nilitary men Several trials have 
recently been made and various reports obtained from practi- 
cal and experienced Officers, and the result has been a decision 
in favor of the Pole ’ We confess to a leaning towards the shaft, 
as in the Royal Artillery, but we admit that much may be said on 
either side, and as the question has now been decided, we should 
re^et to see it re-opened 

The arms and equipments of the men remain to be consi- 
dered. In the Horse Artillery these are generally good and 
efficient, but the cloth of the Uniforms might be improved with 
advantage, and v^e cannot help considering the old leather 
breeches and jack boots as better suited for the men than cloth 
pantaloons 

In the Foot Artillery the equipments are more objectionable 
Muskets, cross-belts and heavy pouches are sadly out of place 
with Artillery and especially Field Artillery For the latter 
a good Bervieeable sword is the only weapon iOquired, but each 
Company ought to have, a feW Carbines attached, about 
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tweaty-four would be sufficient Of these twelve might be 
carried on the GuUS and Waggons to dieck insult or outrages 
from skirmishers or marauders, the remainder being used br 
the guards of the Batteiy Each man might have a plain belt 
and small pouch like that of the Horse Artillery The uniform, 
though a minor consideration, requires a change, os at present 
it 18 calculated only to make a man feel ridiculous and ashamed 
of himself A neat but perfectly plain coat is what is requisite, 
and a better model could not be obtained than that of the Uoyal 
Artillery 

Uhe Keserve Companies might canyfuzils when not actually 
employed with Ordnance, wealing both sword and bayonet like 
the trench Infantry but in a double frog, so tint the latter 
might be laid aside witli the fuzil when mtt requiied, and the 
formei be retained on all occasions The Reserve Companies 
would then be available as Infantry on any emergency, and 
cases might occur, when one or two auq^ CoinjianieB supporting 
a B ittery, might be exceedingly useful * 

Hie next consideration, and it la one of grave importance, is 
the amount of Artillery which it is requisite should be niain- 
t lined, with reference to the proportion ot the otlier arms and 
the piobable demands for this one We have shown, m the 
former poition of this aiticle, that the proportion of Field 
Artillery in the earlier days of our military occupancy of Indin, 
averaged from four to five Guns to 1000 firelocks, but that this 
pioportioii has giaclually decreased, whilst in Em ope a contrary 
practice has obtained and the proportion of I? leld Guns, employed 
now chiefly in masses, has increised Xaking the oidinary allot- 
ment of two Guns for each Regiment of Infantry and Cavalry, 
as a guide, we find that foi elev^ Royal IJegiineuts of Infantry, 
two of European and seventy-four of Native Infantry in the 
Company’s Service, and twelve that may be designated fighting 
Local Corps, viz. the Kelat-i-Ghfl/i, Shckawatti and Hurri- 
anah Batulions, two Gflrkah Corps, two Oude Regiments and 
SIX Sikh Regiments, making altogether 100 Corps of Infantry, — 
together with three Dragoons, ten Light Cavalry and eighteen 
Inegular Cavalry Regiments, exclusive of the Body-guard, 
giving a total of 131 Corps, there would be required 262 Guns, 
equaf to forty-six Batteries, whilst the total of the present 
establishment is only tbirty-two Battenes 

But the better and more preferable mode ot calculation is 
to estimate what Artillery would be required with a Force 
in the Field, such as may at any time be called for, and the 
minimum that it ^ould be safe to maintam for the remainder 
of the Force, and for ana Garrison purposes. 
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Taking the recent Campaigns as a gnide, the lowest safe esti- 
mate for the total of an Array in the Field, its reserves and 
detached Corps, would be twelve Regiments of Cavalry and 
thnty Regiments of Infantry, European and Native, Regular 
and Irregular included Supposing them to be formed in Brigades 
of three Corps each, the smallest allowance of Artillery would 
be one Battery of Horse or Foot to each Brigade The regu- 
lated proportion of Reserve Artillery would be one third, but 
this should be all Horse Artillery, to admit of its moving with 
celeiity iii masses when required This would require five 
Troops of Horse Artillery For the remaining force of nine- 
teen Regiments of Cavalry and seventy of Infantry, three 
Tioops of Hoise Artillery and fourteen Batteries of Foot 
Artillery, is the very lowest proportion that could be safely allow 
cd, which would give little more than one Gun per Regiment 
or half the ordinary complement This allotment will be more 
closely understood if put U in a tabular form as follows — 


4 Brigades of Cavalry of 3 Regiments each 

4 

Batteries 

0 

10 Biigades of Infantry of 3 Regiments each 

0 

10 

Reserve one third 

5 

0 

10 Begiments of Cavaliy remaining 

3 

0 

<0 Regiments of Inlautry ditto 

0 

14 

Total 

12 

24 


Here then we have a total of twelve Troops and twenty- 
foui Field Batteries lequired upon the lowest scale of effici- 
ency, — giving little more than the average of three Guns 
to two Regiments throughout the whole service Of siege 
and Garruon Artillery, were the ordinary rules to be ob- 
served, a \eiy large'’ force ould be lequisite , but adopting 
a similaily economical calculation, we uill suppose a single 
first-class Tiam or sixty Pieces to be required m the Field, — 
for these tweh e Companies of the present strength u ould be 
requisite and barely allow of a single relief, and twelve Com- 
panies in reserve, for Garnson purposes, will be a very 
limited allowance, when it is remembered, that it would take 
five times that number alone to man the Guns required for the 
defence of Fort William, supposing only two Fronts to be 
attacked — that it would require treble that number for the de- 
fence of Allahabad and more than twice that number foi the 
defence of Allyghur or A^a, were any of these Fortresses to 
be subjected to a regular Siege 

Thus we find that the minimum establisKnent o^ Artillery 
to secure moderate efficiency, uin what may be considered a 
purely defensive system, is twelve Troops ot Horse Artillery, 
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twenty-four Field Battenes and twenty-four Reserve Compa- 
nies, or a total of sixty Troops and Companies, being five more 
than there are at present, or two more than there were three 
years ago, pnor to the present increase of the Corps 

The proportion of Europeans to Natives is also a point 
demanding serious consideration, and for this it is more difficult 
to lay down a definite rule Without in the slightest degree 
partaking in what we conceive to be the most absurd alarm 
regarding the employment of Native Artillery, we still think 
that there should be a decided preponderance of Europeans in 
the Corps, especially when it is remembered that the numeious 
establishments of Lascais, Diivers, Syces, &c , connected with 
this Ai nij are nil Nati\es It is the more desirable that as 
their numerical superiority is so great ih the Cavalry and 
Infantry, there should be one branch of tlie service in which 
the propoitiocs should be reveised It la also advisable, 
that, whatever propoition is fixed, it^liQjild bo corned through 
each branch of the Regiment equally Under thcMO ciicW- 
stances we think that the most convenient composition would 
be two-tbirds European and one-thud Isative We have heard 
it suggested, and by those whose experience rendered their 
suggestion of value, that it would be advisable to carry the 
principle still further, and make each ( ompanyconsist of two- 
thirds Europeans and one-third Jsatives, each being kept exclu- 
sively to their own Gun^ There are many advantages that 
would attend this arrangement, but theie are also some disadvan- 
tages, and the experiment is too hazaidous to admit of its being 
attempted except on a small scale Putting this aside, the Corps 
as we piopose would consist of eight European and four 
Native Troops, sixteen European ancl eight Native Field 
Companies with Battenes attached, and sixteen European and 
eight Native Reserve Companies . 

To render them efficient, the condition of the reduced esta- 
blishment of Lascais should be laised, by placing their paj and 
pen'^ion on a footing with that of the feipalus, and giving tlieraan 
uniform and emiipment that should not serve as a mark of their 
degradation It would probably also be advantageous to change 
their designation from Lascars to Native Artillery, letting the 
Native Companies retain the distinguishing title of Golundaz 

We now come to anothei defect in the constitution of the 
Corps, which 18 perhaps the most important of the whole 
European Recruits of the best description may be sent opt 
from England anij the pick of the Native Soldiery entertained 
to complete the proposed establishments, horses may be allotted 
on the most liberal s^e, and Driver Companies raised and 
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formed upon the most efficient footing, but ail will be of little 
avail nnleBS some arrangements are made for affording the 
Artillery Officers and men a proper and efficient system of 
training, not merely m mechanical dnll or the exercise of a 
Gun, but m the higher and more important duties which con- 
stitute the able and efficient Artilleryman 

The Golundaz employed in the armjes of Hyder Ah and 
Tippu, of Scmdia and Holkar, and more recently m the 
Armies of Gwalior and the Punjab, have shown that these pointa 
are of easy attainment, and they exhibited their skill m them 
coupled with tlie greatest gallantry But there they stopped 
Beyond serving their Guns with rapidity and courage they had 
no further ideas of duty as Artillerymen 

At present the Officers intended for the Regiment receive 
a sound mathematical education at Addiscombe, with a tolera- 
ble insight into the theory of fortification, but generally speak- 
ing very little morCji-aDl it is too generally the case, as 
might be expected, that having no inducement to keep up 
these studies, they are neglected and gradually forgotten As for 
the men, a large proportion of whom receive no education at home, 
and they have very little opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with their profession after arrival m tins country They are in- 
structed m the oidinary drills and exercises, and then their edu- 
cation 18 considered complete , it is true that there aie schools m 
each Battalion and Brigade, where they can learn to read, write 
and cast accounts, but this tuition is exclusively of a clerkly 
nature As regards the training of Officers and men for their 
manifold duties as efficient Artillerists, there is no provision 
whatever Ihe formation of a Depot of training and instruc- 
tion 18 we consider the first step -necessary to place the Artilleiy 
on an efficient footing , and such a Depot to be really beneficial 
must be placed upon a liberal scale as regards establishment 

The Special Board of Artillery Officers entered very fully 
upon this subject in their report, and were unanimous and 
urgent in their recommendation that such a Depot should be 
established at each of the three Presidencies But in the 
plan they submitted, they appear to have had the fear ot ex- 
pense before their eves, and to have formed their scheme rather 
with reference to what they were likely to obtain, than what 
was actually requisite 

Now let us consider what is essentially requisite Until 
the recruit has passed through his drills ana exercises, and has 
attained whatever is considered the mmimuix^of requisite pro- 
fessional knowledge, he is not ^ efficient Artilleryman and 
18 useless with hia Troop and Companyo Moreover he is less 
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likely to acquire that requisite knowledge with his Comj^y, 
where the means of instruction are limited, than at a Depot 
specially organized for the purpose, having a sufficient and 
qualified training establishment. Lastly, as the European 
establishments of Troops and Companies are fixed upon the 
lowest practical scale, it is essentiai that every man present 
should be in all respects effective Under these circumstances 
it becomes highly expedient that every man should be fully 
trained and instructed before joining his Troop or Company 
The Special Board submitted a statement deduced from 20 
years’ practical experience, fixing the average casualties annually 
at above eleven per cent. And assuming that as the ordinary 
amount,. we find that for the proposed establishment of eight 
European Troops and thirty-two European Companies, the 
number of liecruits annually required to keep the Corps com- 
plete, would be a fi action more than 400 

Here then we arrive at once oA the number of men jvho 
would ordinarily be under tuition At present, as recruits 
come out tliey are divided amongst the Companies at Head 
Quarters, which are thus unduly strengthened, sometimes more 
than doubled Here, mixed with the older soldiers, amongst 
whom must always be a certain proportion of mauvatses sujets, 
the young recruit is speedily indoctrinated m all the vices 
peculiar to his class in India, whilst, being merely a bird of 
passage neither the Officers, who are mostly young lads them- 
selves, nor the Non-Commissioned Officers who naturally view 
him as an interloper affording much trouble and no remunera- 
tion, can be expected to pay further attention to him than is 
absolutely necessary Here he goes through a certain portion 
of drill and exercise, and if time admits of it, he passes through 
the Laboratoiy school, which is and must be a mere form until 
a sufficient establishment is allpwed for efficient practical 
tuition Thus half trained and prepared, he starts w ith the first 
body of Drafts proceeding to the Upper Provinces, and joins hia 
Company with a moderate knowledge of Infantry and gun drills, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the merits of tbeianous 
liquors made in the Country, and the best modes of obtaining 
them There are many exceptions to this result, but it is 
unfortunately too common an one, and is exactly what the 
existing system is calculated to produce 

In amendment of this, we would recommend the establish- 
raent of a Depot Troop and three Depot Companiea at Head 
Quarters for the ^reception of Kecruits on their landing, and 
to which they should remain attached untd their professional 
training was fully convpleted. * 
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These Troops and Companies should be commanded by 
Officers of standing and qualifications, with a complement of 
Non-Commissioned Officers purposely selected for character 
and fitness A separate Barrack should be assigned to the 
Depot, and the men should perform no btation. Regimental or 
other duty, except as connected with their own body The 
advantages of tins arrangement would be, that the Recruit 
would, from tlie moment of his arrival, be under the constant 
surveillance and thrown only into the society of those, whose 
special duty and interest it would be to make him a good 
soldier , his tuition would be persistent an^ regulated by a fixed 
system, would be conducted by persons qualified by character 
and experience foi the duty, and his couise of training 
might be made more agreeable by being varied, as his mechani- 
cal and mental discipline could go on at the same time More- 
over his exemption hom other duties, and above all from the 
oont|immation ofjdleor *ucir>u9 liabits and example, would leave 
lurn more time to attend to his tiaining The confusion that con- 
stantly attends the accounts of the Recruit on his temporary 
transfer fiom one Company to another would also be avoided 
But to insure the full benefits of this system, it is necessary 
that the whole Depot should be under the contioul of one 
responsible head, under whose command the Depot lioop and 
Company Officers should be specially placed, and to whom they 
should be assistants in the general course of tuition and training 
In like manner the young Officers on joining the Regiment 
should be attached to this Depot and divided amongst the 
Troop and Companies to do duty 

As to the ordinary course of training for an Artilleryman, 
we do not recommend ^hat it should embrace more than is re- 
quisite to qualify him tor the performance of all the legitimate 
duties of his profession, and to enable him to know what to do 
in all those emergent situations in which every Artilleryman is 
liable to be placea In addition to the oidinary drills, including 
the seivice of Field and Siege Pieces, he should learn to piepaie 
all the ammunition and small stores usually made up m this 
country He should have a general knowledge of the range 
and capabilities of the Ordnance in general use, the best mode 
of employing the several pieces under different circumstances, 
and also of all the components of the carnages, the use of all 
tlio mstranaents «nd implements witli Battenes, the mode of 
packing Field and 8iege Battery stores, the various expedients 
for repairing or replacing disabled Carnages, and surmounting 
difficulties on the march, the us^ of the gyn, and the various 
modes of mounting and dismounting Ordrance 
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He Bhould also be tborotighly initiated m all the detaJa of 
throwing up batteries, making fascines and gabions, laying plat- 
lorms, &C. These are duties that may, it is true, be considered 
more peculiarly belonging to the Engineer Department , but 
when it 18 remembered that this Corps is a very limited one m 
India, and that it is more than probable that the Artillery, as they 
almost invaiiably have heretofore, would, in future, be generally 
called upon to assist in siege operations, it is very essential that 
every Artilleryman should be instructed in at least the ground- 
work of all such duties Every Kecruit moreover should be 
taught to read and write, and also the elementary rules of Arith- 
metic, Kithout which he cannot be an efficient Artilleryman 

But in addition to this, a much more extended course of in- 
struction 18 requisite for the Officcra iticluding a course of 
practical Gunnery, Military Mechanics, Pyiotechny, Chemistry, 
m as fai as regards the profession and piacticnl Field Foitification 
No Officer should be allowed to jqjn^ Company until he had 
passed a defined examination in those blanches This course 
iiiiglit 'idvantageously be thrown open to the !Non-CommiS 8 ioned 
Officcis, who, upon receiving a ccitificate of having passed an 
examination in tlie higher, c'^ptcially m the Mechanical bi 'inches, 
might be consideicd eligible for the Ordnance Department, 
which in th it ca-^e sliould be restiicted to such men as qualified 
themselves in this manner 

Foi cairying out such a couise of tiaining and instruction, 
theic me man} facilities now existing at the Head Quaiteis of 
tlie Regiment llieie is an enclosed and covered Riding School, 
w Inch w ould answ er for tlie Officers and H orse Ai tillery Reci uits 
The piesent L iboiatory School in the Expense Magazine, would, 
with i little addition to the buiUings, answer for the Laboratory 
course and foi cai lying on the Ordnance drills under covei during 
the day An excellent set of Oidnance Models already exists, foi 
which a loom only would be requisite A room for drawing, 
and a lectuie and examination room would also be necessary , 
the elemental y School room might be established in the Bar 
racks On the exercising lange a couple of fronts of Foitifica- 
tion could be thrown up by the men themselves, opposed to 
which a senes of approaches and Batteries might be annually 
elected and dismounted 

The success of this most necessary Institution, would how- 
ever mainly depend upon tlie character and quabficotions of the 
Officer selected for the charge, especially on its first establish- 
ment, The requirements for the office are manifold , character, 
temper, system, Ineigy, bodilv activity, talent and experience, 
and above all a beartj^ interest in the duties The allowances 
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should be liberal to secure the services of the best men^ and 
the selection should be open from the senior Field Officers 
to the junior Captains He should have a complete controul over 
the whole system of training and instructionand a military com- 
mand of the Depot A Medical Officer well acquainted with 
Chemistry might be stationed at Dum-Dum, and receive an extra 
nllowauce for a senes of lectures to the higher classes in that 
branch In the Laboratory course the Director might have an 
Assistant, who could also conduct the duties of the Expense Ma- 
gazine, the charge of the Percussion Cap Manufactory now at- 
tached to that office, being sepaiated and made over to an 
intelligent Warrant Officei The Officer m charge of the Depot 
Troop should be a Captain or Subaltern of somestandin", select- 
ed from the Horse Artillery, and he should have the charge of 
the Hiding School and the horses attached to it. He should also 
have a couple of guns and waggons, w ith horses, for purposes of 
exercise and tuition ^ercising Battery of at least 4 Guns 

should also be attached to the three Depot Companies and placed 
undei the charge of the senior of the three Officers, who should 
be a Captain As all these Officers would be subjected to a loss 
ot allowances by being stationed at Dum-Dum, they should 
receive a compensation for that and a remuneration for their res- 
jmnsible duties, for such they ^^ould be, — in the shape of a Staff 
allowance , and it must not be foigottcn, that, independent of 
thechnigeofa laigc and tioublesome Company, they would 
have to superintend the dulls and parades, moiningand evening, 
and would in fact ha^e duties equal in amount and responsibility 
to those of an Adjutant The expense attending this airange- 
ment ought not in fairness to be considered as created by the 
proposed Depot, because to render the men efficient thej must 
be ,j^erformea by somebody, and it is unfair to the Corps to 
leave such duties without their due remuneration 

The Director, his Assistant in the Laboratory, the senior 
Officer ot the Depot Companies, and the one in command of 
the Depot Troop, might be added to the Fermanent Select Com- 
mittee with great advantage, as they would be of necessity well 
mialified for the duties, and one of the other Depot Company 
Officei 8 might be the Secretary 

The advantages to the young Officers of having so many 
of their seniors at the Head Quarters, would be very great — 
the absence of them being a serious practical evil at present 
The course to be gone through by the young Officers should 
be clearly defined and striv^tly enforced A second and higher 
course might be voluntaniy taken up at anj^ penod , a certi- 
ficate of proficiency m winch might be ];endered indispensable 
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for professional Staff Employ Such a course of training and 
practical tuition is, we consider, decidedly essential to the 
efficiency of the Arm, which with it ought to be fully attained. 
The riding drill is necessary to every Artillery Officer, as there 
are no circumstances under which he is not compelled tolieop 
a horse for the performance of his duties 

Nearly all the advantages to be obtained by this Depot 
are already enjoyed by the Royal Artillery in the ad- 
mirable estabhaliments at Woolwich, where we find no less 
than nine Officers employed m duties connected with their 
course of training and education , of these one Colonel is 
the Director, one Lieutenant Colonel Assistant Director, 
and one Captain and two feubalterns attaphed to the Riding 
Department 

In France even greater pains are taken by the Govern- 
ment to insure a high standard of professional efficiency in 
the Officers of Artillery of that Arniy Tliere the Officers 
after quitting the Ecole Polytechmqite, and securing their Com- 
missions, aie obliged to go to what la termed the Ecole d' Appli- 
cation, a practical school where “ tlie general principles of the 
‘ sciences they have already acquired are taught m then eci- 
‘ entific application to the profession to which they are to 
* belong” Here they must lemain two years, when they are 
appointed to one of the Regiments into which the Coriis is 
divided, at the Head Quarters of which they remain under 
mstruction for three years more Their rank goes on, and 
they are allowed to join their Companies on service, bat are 
obliged when the service is over, to return and finish the 
three years’ course Ih© general instruction at these Regi- 
mental Depots 18 regulated by a Central*Comravttee, and em 
braces practical and theoretical tuition for both Officers and 
men 

To show the nature and extent of tlus course we sub 
join two Synoptic Tables, the first exhibiting the practical 
course of Military exercises and military operations for both 
Officers and men, the second the theoretical coarse for Officers 
alone — 

I 

Tableau det dtwrs genres d^exerctcee, manawaret et trawtax pratiques qut 
font I objet de I instructum des troupes et des offictert da corps royal ds 
VartxlU^ 

GXNBS D^XEBCICB, MANOEUVBK8 BT TBAVACX 

Monter, d^onter et entfttenir effets de grand ^qoipetQeht 

Monter, d^monfer et entretenir 1 m armea k fen portadvos 
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o 

2^ 

C u , 

•5'S.i 


d’lnfantene efc tir du fusil h la cible 
de cavalerie et tir da pt8tol«t k la cible 

dei boachee k feu 
de cbSvre 
de force 


5 de campaf^ne 

( de si^ge, de place et de cote 


5 de campagne 
( de Bi^ge 

detir des bouchea b drudge!®* pUe« M de 


de pouts 

de uavigatioD et de flottille 
sp^ciale du train 

[,de batteries d artillerie de campagne 
Construction de fascinages 

Trac6 et con8tru'’tion des batteries de toute espdces 


c6te 


Construction des-cartouches 


d mfantene 

k bouches kfeu dea direreea esp^ces 
Confection des artifices de guerre chargement des caissons calibrage 
et empilfiinent des projectiles 
Ficeler et botteler le fourrage 
Natation ^ *' 

[.Trace dee objets d artillerie et attirails de ponta 

sous LIEUTENANB OU LIKUTKNANS 


Concourent dans lea fonctions de leur grade aux divers exercicea manoeu 
vres et tra\ aux de leans troupes reapectivea dont il eat fait mention ci 
deasus 

Yiaite dea araenaux et autrea ^tabhasmena d artillerie exiatans dana lea 
lieux oil se trouvent lea ^colea d artilJene m^moirts et deaains y relatifa 
Trac^ aur le terrain du campement d*une battene ou d un pare dArtillene 
Mesurage des distancea entredeux points dontun seul eat accessible 

U,er.u™btr. 


II 

DBBIONATION DBS COURB BT DBS RBOLBMEN8 QUl DOIVRNT PAIRE 
PA^RTJB DK L’rfNBTHUCTlON 
PBOPRB AUX OFFIC1BB8. 


1 ! 
•O Q> 


I 

sis 


rn oj 

aM 

•s g » o 
§• 1-1 


' Reg'ement sur le service mt^neur des troupes d infantene et 
de cavajene 
Code p^Du militaire 

R^glement sur le service des troupes dana lea places 
lUglement sur le service dea troupes en campagne 
R^glement aur le service de I'artillerie dans lea ei^es 
R^glement sur le service de 1 artillerie dana lea places 
Rdglement sur le service des araenaux 

^R^lement sur Fadmimstration int^rieure dea corps de troupes 

f De g^om^trie descriptive 
r De atatique 


r d mfantene 
1 de cavaJene 

l^darUllene 


des bouc^ee k feu,pde ch^rre, de force 
de batteries d artillerie de campagne 
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le trac^ et la cODStniction dea batt«rie« de toute eBp4ce 
le sen ice et I emploi de rartiUene en campa^fne 
Je passage des nvi^res et la construction deft pontt de toute 
esp^e 

la construction des bAtimens 

le trac^ le relief et le defilement de la fortification pfenna 
nente dans lenrs rapports arec le service de 1 artillene 
1 hippiatnque 

les prmcipes de construction des bouches k feu 
la balistique appliqq^e aux difierentes espdces detir desbouch 
es A feu 

la m^canique apphqu^e aux pnncipes de construction des 
afiPfits loitures et autres macnines en usage dans le service 
de 1 ariillerie et des ponts 

1 emptoi de 1 artillene dans les sieges ainsi que dans la defense 
des places et des cOtes t 

le service des o/ficiers d artillene dans les arsenaax les forges, 
les poudrenes les raffineries de salpfitre et de soufre dans 
les fooderies et dans les manufactures d armes ainsi que sur 
1 application des sciences uJiy^ues et math^matiques qui 
y sont relatives * • 

le meilleur eraploi de la force des chevaux de selle, de trait et 
de bAt et des attelages 

les approvisionnemens n^cessaires a une compagnte du tram 
^ d artillene en campagne et sur leur transport 


In addition to this practical course every Officer attends a 
senes of thirteen courses of Lectures entering fully into all 
professional subjects We subjoin an abstract of these courses 
Iramed by the Special Board and forwarded with their repoifc 
to Government 


SUBJECT OF THE COCKStS 


1 — Ou the theory of Pro|ectilee a 

2 — On the construction of Ordnance 

3 — On the construction of Gun Caryages and of 

other Cainages appertaining to the Ord 
nance j 

4. — On the construction and employroent of the va i 
nous Machines req[Uirea m the ^Arsenals 
Laboratories and Manufactories belonging to 
the Or^anoe j 

6 — On the progress adopted in the smeltmg and' 
forging Iron for its vanous applications m 
the service of Ordnance 

6 —On the founding of Cannon 

7 — On the Manufacture of small arms 

8 —On the Manufacture of Gun powder 

9 — On the Service of Artillery m the field 

10 — On the Service«of Artillery in Sieges 

11 —On the Service of Artillery m the defence of for \ 

lified Towns s * / 


Eight Lectures 
Fight Lectures 

Seven Lectures 


Ten Lectures 


Eight Lectures 

Ten Lectures 
Twelve Iveotinres 
Eleven Lectures 
Eight Lectures 
Eight Lectures 

Nine Lectures 
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Artillery m the defence ofj. ihree Lectures 
13 — On tbe construction of Batteries Si^ Lectures 

In all the other Armjee on the Continent a similar system is 
now adopted , and we would ask if there is anything peculiar 
to the service of this Arm in Europe, that renders necessary a 
more comprehensive or detailed course of training and instruc- 
tion than IS requisite for the same service in India We think 
that there is not, but on the contraiy, fiom the isolated position 
of the Officers m this Country, the absence of all other means 
of practical tuition, and above all the vital necessity of com- 
pensating our numerical deficiencies by securing the greatest 
possible efficiency in that aim, m which alone comoleteness 
can eecuie a permanent superiority over numbers, such a course 
10 more required m India than elsewhere If there are any 
deficiencies in the course of professional training at Wool- 
wiqli, the Regular Ai ilhry Officers can obviate this evil 
by a Msit to the Continent, and an examination of the 
courses adopted and practice earned on at Metz, or St 
Petersburg!), at Vienna, or Berlin But wheie is the Indian 
Artillery Officei to acquire the mfonnation he desires and feels 
the want of? — Expense is the only possible argument that can 
be adduced against the introduction of a complete and efficient 
establishment of this nature at the Head Quarters of each 
Presidency in India But after all, with proper arrangement 
this expense would not be great The first outlay would con- 
sist merely of the building requisite for the models, for drawing, 
for the office and for lectures, and the horses for the Riding 
school and the Depot Horse and Foot Artillery Guns The 
permanent expense would be the salary of the Director and his 
establishment, and the contingencies for mechanical andchemi 
cal apparatus, and maintaining the horses of the Depot With 
this establishment, the dnll and instruction staff at tbe several 
Divisions might be materially reduced, and the horses of the De 
partment might be supplied from the Troops and Batteries by a 
limited penodical transfer of such cattle, as, though not so ineffici 
ent as to be cast, might yet be of comparative inutility for service. 

But let the expense be what it might, it is not a question 
that ought for a moment to be placed in competition with effi- 
ciency A large Corps of Artillery cannot be kept up without 
heavy outlay, and the additional charge created by the esta- 
blishment of such an institution would add but a fractional 
per centage to the existing cost of each Art llery Officer and 
Soldier, whilst their real value aud efficiency would be increas- 
ed to an extent which it would be difficult to define. 
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The subject of this Depot bnn^ us to the consideration of 
another point that has recently created much interest 
and speculation amongst those concerned, we allude to the 
removal of the Head Quarters of the Regiment from Dum 
Dum to Meerut Ihis measure \\ould, we believe, be a 
popular one generally in the Regiment, and we can perceive 
several advantages attending it, but on the other hand the dis- 
aiUantages would we think gieatly outweigh them 

The loss of Government piopcrty at Dum Dum resulting 
from such a charge would be very considerable Ihe chmato 
of Dum-Dum 18 remaikably salubiious, more 00 than almost 
any fetation m India, a character wliicli it has maintained for 
the thirty-five yeais it 1ms been a peryiinent station As 
compared with Meerut it will be found tolerably equal by the 
accompanying statement of sickness and moitality during the 
seien years from 184') to 1846 inclusive — 


Stations 

Years 

Monthly 
axerage 
strength 
of the 
Artillery 

Annual 
number 
of deaths 



Average 
sick in 
Hospital 
on the 1st 
of each 
month 

Ifemaiks 


r 

1840 

312 

16 

25 

*] I he admittances 



1841 

300 

13 

23 

1 into and the 



1842 

212 

14 

14 

J discharges from 

Meerut < 


1843 

380 

15 

23 

^ Hospital in the 



1844 

328 

11 

20 

j course of the 



1845 

440 

24 

22 

1 month are not 

i 

- 

1846 

178 

9 

15 

J included 



2150 

102 

* 142 



r 

1840 

747 

31 1 

68 

Ditto ditto 



1841 

. 719 

33 , 

48 

“1 Iwo thirds of 


1 

1842 

606 

27 j 

36 

1 the sickheasand 

Dum Dum < 

1 

1843 

622 

32 

23 

1 deaths at Dum 



1844 

I 639 

26 

15 

j f Dura are a 



1845 

1 314 

22 

lb 

1 niongbtUecruits 



1846 

404 

25 

22 

J after landing 



4051 

196 

218 



A\erage of Deatlis to strength at Meerut as 1 to 21^ 

Average of Sick to strength at Meerut as 1 to 

Average of Deaths to stren^h at Dum Dum as 1 to 20-J^t 

Average of Sick ^ to strength at Pum Dum as 1 to 

In estimating the vahie of this average, which, in the proper- 
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tion of deaths is slightly favourable to Meerut aud of sickness 
to Dum-Dum, it must be borne in mind that a large portion of 
the annual strength at Dum-Dum consists of Eecruits, young 
lads whose constitutions are unacchmated and who cannot be 
restrained from constant exposure to the sun, which older Sol- 
diers learn to avoid, and who consequently afford the natural 
food for disease liquor is moreover cheap and plentiful in the 
neighbourhood In fact considering the class of men and the 
circumstances, a greater mortality might be expected at Dum- 
Dum than at any other station, without disparagement to the 
climate , notwithstanding which, we find it nvalluig one of the 
healthiest stations in Upper India Another important advan- 
tage it possesses, is* the convenience of receiving the young 
Offacera and Recruits at once on their landing, which as regards 
the Depot of training and instruction would be of great benefit, 
whilst, on the other hand, had they to be sent to Meerut or any 
distant Station, tins circVlmfctance alone would be productive of 
much inconvenience The advantages of the vicinity to the 
River, to the Arsenal, the Powder Agency and the (jun 
Foundry are general conveniences as regards the interests of 
Government, and are of considerable importance when viewed 
with reference to the proposed Head Quarter Depot Lastly, 
were the Head Quarters removed, it would be impossible to 
dimmish the amount of Artillery stationed at the Presidency, 
which at present forms a very small proportion of the force 
required for the Gariison of Fort William, independent of the 
veiy possible demands for foreign Service, which recent events 
render it but prudent to be prepared for 

Under these considerations we think the change would not 
be desirable , at the'' same tube, we fully admit the hard- 
ship which places the Head Quarters of the Regiment and 
of three out of the nine Battalions on half hatta , — an evil which 
leads to a general avoidance of the Station by all Officers of 
standing, and causes a removal to it to be considered in the light 
of “a mark of displeasui*© by high authonty rather than 
as one of approbation,” as recorded in the Special Board’s report 
We have already noticed the false position m which the 
Field Officers of the Corps are generally placed, but there is 
one Officer whose position requires special consideration It 
18 the head of the Corps, the Commandant of Artillery In 
former times this was a title that bore reference to the posi- 
tion and duties of the incumbent , but gradually the autho- 
nty of the Commandant has been contracted till at pre- 
sent hia situation m regard to Commanding OflSoers of 
Brigades and Battalions corresponds, m a gleat measure, with that 
which they hold with respwt to Troop abd Company Officers 
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He has the rank of Brigadier and the nomina] eommand of 
the Begun ent, which m its extent and importance is rather a 
Division than a Brigade , but his real authority is limited and 
undefined He is an ex-Officio Member of the Military 
Board, but residing at Dum Dam, and Commanding that Stn<> 
tion, he has not sufficient leisure to bestow on duties that would 
fully occupy his whole time, were he able to devote it to them 
As the appointment is one of selection from the higher 
grades, and not necessarily of seniority, it may be inferred 
that any Officer nominated to it, must be a person of experi- 
ence and character, and the services of such a man should not 
be rendered useless. His position should be defined, that ho 
may neither expect too much himself nor see his privileges 
encroached upon by others To attain tins impoitant object 
some decided change m the existing system is ui gently called 
for , but as to the nature of that change it is for the highest 
Authorities to determine For our part^re humbly conceive that 
the cause of the existing evil is to be traced to the location of 
the Commandant at Dum-Dum, where he has no duties to 
perform that might not be transferred to others without diffi- 
culty or inconvenience His position to be one of importance 
and respoDsibihty, requires that he should be attached witli 
his Staff to Army Head Quarters, where he would bo enabled 
to give the Commander-in-Chief the benefit of liis experience 
and suggestions upon all points under consideration connected 
with the Artillery, and where business would be greatly facili- 
tated by his connection and direct communication with the 
Adjutant and Quarter Mastei GeneraPs Departments When 
the Commander-in-Cluef mokes a tour of the various Stations 
the Commandant might advantageouelj» be employed in the 
special inspection of, and report upon his own arm of the ser- 
vice Here he would occupy a defined and high position, and 
hiB designation and duties would once moie be in accordance 
With each other But as his removal from the Military 
Board, would render necessary the introduction of some other 
expenenced Officer in that Department, we conceive that the 
object would be gamed by appointing *a qualified Field Offi- 
cer of the Coips as a permanent Member, and as the Of- 
ficers Commanding Divisions would relieve the Prmcipal Com- 
missary and Inspector of the greater portion of his present duties, 
the simplest arrangement would be to transfer or absorb his func- 
tions, like those of the Commissary General, into the Board Hk 
other words to convert him into an additional Stipendiary Mem- 
ber That the Military Boa«d would benefit by this arrange- 
ment IS evident, aa it would then*be compoa^ of men. who 
would have no ot^er diitiee to ferfoxfa and wno would naturally 
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be expected to poseess practical expenence in the three 
most important Departmente under ita charge, nz. the Chief 
Engineer, the Principal Commissaiy of Ordnance, and the 
Gommissaij General, with the aid of a Secretaiy m each 
Department , whilst the fourth Member being selected for 
general ability, would represent the interests of the miscella- 
neous department, pnd act as n check, if necessary, to the 
undue extension of any Departmental interests 

The employment of the Artillery Officers in the various 
Staff Departments — Ci\il and Military — is another subject de- 
manding a few words Their right to such employment has 
been long conceded and sufficient precedents exist, but in 
ptactice they aie aloiost excluded, except in the Political De- 
partment The advantages that the Aitilleiy Officers possess 
ID a Military education are suiely claims rather than disqualifi- 
cations for Staff employ, yet we find that although five Officers 
are allowed for euch Ilegirrfint of Cavalry and Intantiy to be so 
employed, a number which is barely sufficient to meet the 
demands of the seivice, the Artillery instead of sixty Officeis 
which would be their proportion, have only twenty absent from 
the Corps on Staff employ, and of these, six are attached to 
Local Artillery, six in the Survey and Department of Public 
Works, six in Political employ, one Assistant Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Regiment, and one a Brigadier in the Nizam’s Aimy, 
to which rank ho lose from tho Nizam’s Artilleiy It is true 
that m addition to these, there are seventeen Officers in the 
Ordnance Department, including the three Agencies and the 
Ordnance Assistant m the Militaiy Board , but these are 
professional duties, and Regimental rather than General Staff 
employment , as a set off to which, nine of the Brigades and 
Battalions are without Interpreters and Quarter Masters But 
in calculating all as General Siaff, the total would be only thirty- 
seven, which taking the Regimental Staff* deficiencies, leave the 
Corps with less than half its proportionate share of Staff 
employ 

This should not be * A Corps that consists of educated Offi- 
cere, who mcur heavy Expense and lose time and service by their 
preparation at Addiscombc, who receive their commissions as a 
professed reward for their conduct and proficiency, and are dis- 
tinctly informed that they are about to jom a superior and more 
advantageous service, ought not m common justice to be prac- 
tically excluded from the benefits of Staff employ, for which so 
many of its members are eminently qualified* iMoreover, at the 
present time when selection fr«m the Line is very limited, 
consequent on the great majority of Cenps having got their 
full complement of Staff or mete thatf the^r complement, it 
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mtiat be highly advantageous to Government to be Me to 
sdect from a laige and q^jfied body like the Artiileiy 

it noir remains to consider the establishment of Officers 
requisite to render the Corps complete and efficient, which le a 
asdhple matter of calculation The present estabhshment of 
Field Officers is we conceive already sufficient! and we will there* 
ibre confine our consideration to the Capta^s and Subalteraa 
One Officer cannot do more than manage two Guns, and it is 
indispensable to efficiency, that every two Guns should be so 
provided Three Bngades of two Guns form a Battery and 
require an Officer to command Thus four Officers per Battery, 
of which one should be a Captain are absolutely necessary On 
service an equal number of Officers would l^e requisite for the 
Beserve Companies, but as these could be always then obtain* 
ed from amongst the Staff employes, it will be sufficient to 
aKow the number recpired m Gaotoninent, which ought not to 
be less than two Officers to each Hu^pean and one to each 
Native Company, of whom a proportion should be Captains. 
Regimental Staff, including fifteen Adjutants of Division, five 
Officers of the Depot and four Interpreters and Quarter Masters 
would give twenty-four more, the ordinary allowance to twelve 
Battalions The present proportion of twelve Battalions of 
General Staff, including the Ordnance Cwnmissanat would 
take sixty more, and the proportion of Furfoughs would be 
below the ordinary average, if fixed at seven and a half per 
cent By this scale there would be required for 

3fi Battenes of Horse and Foot eae^ 144 

^4 Reserve Companies at 2 per European and 1 per Native! ^ 
Company j 

Regimental Staff ■* * 

General Staff including the Ordnance Department 1 
Local Artillery and all other Professional and Civil I 60 
Employ M ) 

Absentees on Furlough at 7^ per Cent 20 

Total of Captains and Subalterns required 288 
— rendering necessary an increase to the present establishment 
of forty-eight Officers This mcrease would be most efiTectually 
met by the introduction of the grade of Second Captain as 
in the Royal Artillery, which rank is very much required m 
the Indian service We would, therefore, propose an lucreaso 
of forty-eight Second Captains to the Regiment, which as they 
would not all be required immediately, might be ad^d by 
degrees by monthly promotions. We have already stated 
that the number of Field Qfficers is sufficient, as it is 
desirable to equalize .the advantages m this respeet m the 
several branches, and as according te the existing proportions. 
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an addition of forty-eicbt subordinate Officers would give a 
proportion of seven Fi^d Officers, some equivalent advantage 
ought to be granted , this would also be conveniently and 
appropriately attained by carrying out the Koyal Artillery 
system completely, abolishing the rank of Major and substi- 
tuting that of Lieutenant Colonel The Corps would then 
consist of twelve Colonels, twenty-four Lieutenant Colonels, 
sixty C^tams, foi^-eight Second Captains, one hundred and 
twenty First Lieutenants, and sixty Second Lieutenants This 
estabbshment would just provide for the Kegi mental details, and 
a fair proportion of Stan and absentees, without adding one 
unnecessary Officer According to the Royal Artillery scale, 
the proportions for eight Brigades and Battalions, the nearest 
estimate for sixty Troops and C^panies, would be eight Colonels 
Commandant, sixteen Colonels, thirty-two Lieutenant Colo- 
nels, sixty Captains, sixty Second Captains, one hundred and 
thuty-two FirstiLieutei/arttSjand forty-eight Second Lieutenants 
— exclusive of all Regimental and General Staff 

Another measure which 4s only one of justice should be 
adopted Every Artillery Officer, whether attached to a Field 
or Siege Train, absolutely requires and always employs a horse 
in the performance of his duty , but as only those attached to 
Troops and Horse Batteries diaw horse allowance, the result 
IS that a number of Officers keep horses for the benefit ot the 
state, at their own expense On this account every Officer, 
doing Regimental duty, m whatever branch, should draw the 
horse allowance of his lank, this would possess the further 
benefit of equalizing the advantages of the hield and Reserve 
Companies, and would affioid some compensation to the Corps at 
large for its undue slwre of the disadvantage of Half Batta 
We have only one more suggestion to offer, and that is to 
afford certain ^vantages to the Non-Commissioned Ranks, 
with a view of holding out a premium as an inducement 
to good conduct and to the introduction of a better class 
of men To each Division, where a large body of Horse Ar- 
tillery was assembled, we would allow a Riding Master to be 
selected from the Corps and to receive a Commission of 
Sub lieutenant, which need involve no claim to further nse , 
and to afford a similar benefit to the Foot Artillery, we would 
suggest the appointment of a limited number of Quarter Mas- 
tery, to be stationed at Divisions where there was no Intermeter 
and Quarter Master, to hold similar Commissious. These 
appointments to be only given to men qu^ified to do them 
justice by moderate education aod acquirements, and to be the 
reward of good conduct Vithout regard to semority Lastly, 
but not the least m impottance? we would strongly recommend 
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that n limited number of Non-Commisaioned Officers should be 
allowed a moderate Furlough to Europe, proceeding home with 
Invalids and joining the Depot at Warley on the expiration 
of their leave, where they could do duty until the opportunity 
offered of sending them back to India with recruits. We feel 
convinced that the advantages attending this arrangement would 
amply compensate Government for any expense it might create 
Our task is now accomplished We have traced the history 
of the Bengal Artillery from its origin to the present time 
We have pointed out what we consider to be defects in its 
existing constitution, and we have suggested such remedies os 
appears to us most expedient 

We have endeavoured to do so in an hones^ spiiit and m a tem- 
perate manner We have recommended measures that neces- 
sarily involve additional expence, but as certainly would receive 
an ample equivalent in increased efficiency , and which if 
earned out with caie and judgment Would place the Corps iq 
the position it ought to hold The adoption of these measures 
would improve the condition of the Officers and men, and ren- 
der the service a roost desirable one, which it ought to be made 
In considering tho measures proposed and the expense involved 
in carrying them out, let the following golden rules be borne m 
imnd — 

“Ail guns are nccessanly expensive and complicated ma- 
‘ chines , but if, either from the want of the powers of move- 
‘ ment to bring them to the desired point, or from want of 
‘ skill, or from any other defect in their management when 
they shall have reached it, they fail in doing execution,, their 
‘ expense becomes a dead loss Whoever will estimate the pro- 
^ bablc value of a gun and its attendant equipment, by the time 
‘ it 18 brought into the field, will be convinced, that it is bad 
‘ economy to stop short of any thing which will ensure efficiency 
“ Something may be made of bad Cavalry, or indifferent 

♦ Infantry , but bad Artillery is good for nothing Artillery 
‘ 18 a source of constant and serious expense, and, unless a 

* powerful arm of assistance, is a clog and embarrassment to 
‘ the movements of an army 

“ The strength of the arm, therefore, is not to be estimated 
‘ by the number of the guns, but by their efficiency of move- 
‘ ment, and by the skill of the men who work them ” 

If the treasury of the State will not bear the expenses of the 
Army, the latter must be reduced m extent, and the Artillerv of 
course should duire in its due proportion , but to whatever lumi 
such reduction is earned out, wat portion which remains should 
be left perfectly efficrt:nt, so that the excellence of the quality 
may in some measure edtaapens^e the* deficiency m quantity.. 
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Take awa^r ftay number of Troops, Battenea or Reserve 
Companies, and only that portion of the Corps reduced is 
affected » but email reduetione from each, of men, horses, or 
guns, injures the whole Corps 

One well equipped Battery, served by educated Officers and 
well trained Artiilerymen, is worth two Batteries ill-equipped 
and unskilAilly served 

Thirty years ago an able and expenenced OflScsr, from whose 
work we nave largely quoted, pointed out the then existing 
defects in the Royal Artillery, and offered a senes of excellent 
suggestions for the improvement of that arm His treatise ex- 
cited attention and other writers followed in his wake The re- 
sult was that the m^yonty of the measures he advocated were 
finally adopted Without aspiring to the same success, we 
earnestly hope that our humble endeavours may at least arouse 
attention to the subject, which must result in some reform, 
however different may tSie course adopted from that which we 
recommend In concluding this article we feel we cannot do better 
than adopt the parting words of the gallant and able Officer in 
question, which are singularly applicable m the present case — 
“ The author begs, m conclusion, to remark, that if he has 
‘ ventured to point out what appear to him to be the defects, 

* he IB not insensible to the many excellencies of the Corps, to 

* which he considers it an honour to belong He is convinced, 

* that, among those to whose gallantry and zeal England has 

* confided her cause in the hour of danger, none have been 
‘ more devoted to her service than the Officers of Artillery 
‘ It 18 in the hope that their abilities and talents may be more 
' called forth, that he wishes at this time to direct, to the con- 
' eideration of a mo^ important arm, the attention of those, 
' who alone have the power to apply the remedies, which raa- 

* ture reflection may deteroiHie to be practically available 

» It IS because these remedies appear to be little hkely to 

* present tbemselves with equal foice to the minds of any as 

* to those of the Officers of the Corps of Artillery, that the 

* author has suggested what it will give him sincere pleasure 

* to abandon if better shall be pointed out 

“ He considers, that the time of peace, after an arduous war, 
^ which has severely proved the advantages or defects of all 

* the military estaDlishments of the country, is the season 

* beat suited to remodel a Corps, m which the necessities of 

* the empire are understood to require considerable redoc- 
■ tiona , and it is on this very account, that prudence and 

* foresight seem peculiarly nec 8 S 8 ary'<->* Ne quid ret pvbhem 
'* deiruMtUt cepteiC ^ 
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Abt VI —^A Htstory of the Reigmng Family of Lahore, 
with some Account of the Jammu Rajahs, the Sikh Soldiers 
and their Sirdars edited by Major G Carmichael Smyth, 
third Bengal Light Cavalry with Notes on Malcolm, Pnnsep, 
Lawrence, Steinbach McGregor, and the Calcutta Review 
Calcutta W Thacker and Co , St Andrew s Library, 

This book professes to contain " the secret history of the 
Lahore Durbar It is, to use a somewhat vulgar but expressive 
word, a “ hash got up between Major G C Smyth of the 3d 
Bengal Light Cavalry and a Mr Gardner, late of the Sikh ser 
vice, and is of the school of “ tlie memoirs of a Lady of quality, 
the secret history of Josephine, and such like works concocted to 
suit the prurient appetites of a particular class of readers Mr 
Gardner seems to have supplied most of the facts and Major 
Smjth many of the opinions Tl»e «book is, dedicated ty the 
memory of Major Broadfoot, who, could he rise from the grave, 
would be astonished at the compliment paid to him by a man, 
who, in almost so many words, declares that he forced on the 
Bikh War The book is indeed, in all parts a mass of contra 
dictions Nothing stops Mr Gardner, or his Lditor, Major 
Smjth both rush headlong into the midst of matters of 
which they knew little or nothing except from idle gossip 
and hesusay and one and other contradicts himself almost in 
every page often in many successive paragraphs From in 
tamal evidence and the orthography of the native words they 
use, it IS clear that neither editor nor informer is an oriental 
scholar, and yet we are told that the volume is compiled 
‘ partly from native manuscripts, ■* and^gain that “ various old 
Sanscrit manuscripts f have contributed their tieasures to enrich* 
the woik 

Mr Gardner traces the history of the Lords of the Hills 
from the days of Cyrus, and is scarcely more precise in his 
narratives of particular portions of the recent history of the 
Punjab, being those connected with the butcheries of the Chiefs 
and the obscenities of the rulers male and female, though in 
some of the former be has himself figured Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the book is the minute acquaintance that Mr 
Gardner professes to possess with tales of blood and bestiality 
that have left no witnesses, or that never had ary but the imme* 
diate actors For instance, where forty six men withstood fifteen 
thousand and broke through or drove baok four entire batta 
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lions, * the story is minutely told, and how, until the last moment, 
“ Suchei Stnff and hts followers remained composedly %n ike 
mosque, hearing some passages of their holy hook read to them 
This, be it remembered, was while fifty six guns and 8000 or 
4000 horse as well as the 16,000 Infantry were surrounding 
them According to Mr Gardner only one man of the devoted 
band escaped with life, and must therefore be tlte authority for 
“ the history The name of the “ holy hook that he and his 
Rajput companions so devoutly listened to, is not mentioned 
More extraordinary still is the intimate knowledge that Mr 
Gardner seems to have had of the several individual murders 
that were about to be perpetrated at Lahore The murderers were 
no ordinary villains They made no secret of their intentions 
and often gave and took written orders for the work to be done 
This is so unlike the usual method of doing these matters of 
business that on no less authority than Major Smyth and Mr 
Gardner would w§ ha\e «’e<i'ited their narratives Sirdar Ajit 
Singh, who murdered Mahra]ah Sher Singh and Rajah Dehan 
Singb, was an especially candid person He not only went from 
one of his intended victims to the other and told each of the 
fate designed for him, but actually informed Major Smyth him 
self, some months before the tragedy occurred, that ‘‘ The Lord 
Sahib, (Governor General) has done nothing but I will do some 
thing, meaning, that as the British authorities would take up 
the quarrel of his faction, he would cut the knot of the difficulty 
Major Smyth is convinced he had fully made up his mind to 
take his ‘ wild justice when he thus spoke, and the Major is 
moreover of opinion that ‘ had it not been for his too hasty pro 
ceeding, he would, m all probabilit), have been Minister at La 
hore We ore not favored with the grounds of this sequitui , 
but offer it as a specimen of the style of reasoning that pervades 
the book under notice 

It 18 not however with “ the secret history of the Lahore Hur- 
bar that we propose here to deal but with the portion of Major 
Smyth 8 book for which he is more directly responsible, viz the 
introduction containing fourteen pages, which professes to be 
his own, and the Chapter on “ the War with the British of 
eighteen pages, for which, as an eye witness as well as Editor, 
he 18 moreffilly answerable, than for the rest of the extraordinary 
matter he has, with such brave defiance of all ordinary prudence, 
been pleased to endorse We had hoped to have found m this 
Chapter the Sikh version of the invasion of India, but have been 
disapf^mted It is rather a Frenchified version, disparaging every 
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'one, aspersing the Sikh leaders and giving as little as possible 
credit to the English ones Mr Gardner is understood to have 
talent, and to be quite competent to have sat down and question 
ed the long bearded heroes of the fight, and, from some score of 
their narratives, to have concocted a very readable narrative in 
praise of Sikh valor and in dispraise of British doings This 
would have been an intelligible and a legitimate course, and in 
«very way more creditable than the one he has pursued but he 
has done nothing of the kind and Mtqor Smyth, instead of 
correcting errors palpable to the meanest understanding, appears 
to have overloaded them with erroneous facts and crotchety 
opinions of his ovn Indeed, however grieved to do so, truth 
compels us to say that we conceive the book to be in all respects, 
discreditable to Major Smyth as a British Officer and as a 
servant of the Indian Government He cannot be ignorant of 
the character of the man whose lucubrations he has condescend 
ed to edit indeed our own pages* •nftist ha\ e» informed bun of 
one act of Mr Gardner s life which alone should have 
disqualified him for any sort of fellowship with gentlemen 
The stigma of that atrocious act has never been removed and 
the youngest Officer of the Garnson of Lahore dunng the 
last t\^o years, could have informed Major Smyth that not only 
18 Mr Gardner, in general estimation a disreputable person, but 
tliat he had no access to the Durbar of Lahore — was in no sense 
recognized there as a gentleman — and as regarded any of its 
transactions could only report the idle rumours of hangers on 
and low Adventurers like himself 

In proof of Mr Gardners capabilities, Major Smyth sajs in 
a note to his first page — 

To give an idea of Captain Grarduer s knowf^ge of Sikh afiairs I may* 
mention that M^or Lawrence in writing to me from Katmandoo observed 
If I was m Broadfoot s place 1 should like to have Gardner at my elbow ” 

In OUT mind, to give a proper “ idea, of this matter we should 
have Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence s opimon of Mr Gardner from 
Lahore and not from Katmandoo It is no secret, — not one 
but a score or more of officers are aware — that Colonel Lawrence 
never had any opimon of Mr Gardner s character, and that, for 
a ) ear or more before be caused him to be discharged from the 
Sikh service, he had ceased to place the shghtest reliance on his 
reports We observe that Mr Gardner s name has been carefully 
kept back in the narratives of various scenes in which he took a 
prominent part, such as the first great murder, viz., that c^Ch^t 
Singh the favoimte of Khuruk 8 m gh, and m the accoanWf the 
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defence of the Fort of Lahore under Bejoh Golab Singh, againsi 
Sher Singh Dunng the eariy part of the year 1846, when little 
of Mr Gardner waa known except that he oominanded ten or 
twelve gune and vras called a Colonel, he waspretty freely invited 
to British Messes until his extraordinary conduct and language 
unmasked the Amencan Irishman * He fought his battles freely 
enough on those days, and talked largely of what he had done 
and could do, but we cannot ascertain that he ever told the tale 
of the Brahman s nose and ears, which deserved a separate Chap- 
ter in “ the secret history quite as much at least as the career of 
Mungla, Futteh Khan, &o The Brahman, Joda Ram by name 
ts at this very time to be seen at Lahore ready to tell the cunous 
how a Fernngi was found to do the deed, that the vilest of Lahore 
refused to do 

We consider it only just to our readers to tell so much of the 
tale of Major Smyth s chief authority to enable them the better 
to ]udge of the value of^hUS lucubrations and opinions, as well 
as to wani those who have not subscnbed to the book against 
throwing away a gold mohur on its purchase These prehminarv 
remarks may appear harsh, but we are sure that no one, in the 
least cognizant of facts after reading the book, will think so 
Indeed it deserves no quarter, furnishing as it does a handle for 
the enemies of England and the calumniators of our noble 
arm) to asperse the one and the other A twelvemonth or more 
ago, when Col Monton put forward an offensive pamphlet as a 
feeler or precursor of a large volume, he had the excuse of being 
an enem> It was therefore of little consequence that he doub 
led our numbers m the field, as well as of our killed and 
wounded, and that he declared that an order of the day for no 
quarter had been given- at Sobraon All this might have been 
expected from a disingenuous enemy but from the ranks of the 
Indian army comes the present blow Witliout further preface 
we shall run through the Introduction, as also the Chapter on the 
war, offering a few remarks as we proceed The Introduction 
thus opens — 

The following pages have been compiled partly from native manuscnpts 
and partly from mformation collected from Sflih Sirdars and European offi 
eers m tfie Sikh service but chiefly from the notes of a Captam Gardner of 
the Sikh Aitihery who baa for several years past supplied important infor 
mation to the British Govemnlent without betraying bis own as all the m 
tnguea he brought to light were those of the Jummoo family and their Goad. 
)utor the Pundit and there is every reason to believe Captam Gardner could 
give fiirtlier information and prove that the Bogra chiefs were at the bottom 
of tb^pabul msimeotion r 

* He has registered himself m hu list of I shore officials as an Amencan hat we 
understand that this speech betrayeth him to he Insln 
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The reader doubtless louder at Mr Osxdner sskdl in giving 

important information to the British Grovemment irttkent 
betra}mg lus own, especially 'when they hear that, during 'the 
' several years he was so employed, he was to all intents and 
purposes the servant of the Jammh family, 'which he now more 
especially asperses moreo\er, that when he was turned out of the 
Lahoft, service, the wish of his heart was to join the momsier* 
Golab Singh, whoso tool and instrument he had been, even while ho 
was calumniating him’ We do not understand how a spy can «t 
any time be faithful to both parties and believe that, m the present 
instance it would be more correct to say that Mr Gardner affect 
ed to supply all parties with information, and virflhally betrayed 
all, by keeping them on a wrong scent, or by pretending to know 
what he was entirely ignorant of The notion that Mr Gardner 
could * ptovc that the Dogra Chiefs were at the bottom of tho 
Kabul insiirreelion, is only one of many proofs given in thr 
book of what, to use the mildest ter*8#may be designated Majoj 
femytli s extreme gullibility Heretofore we had beheved that tht 
British authorities in Affghanistan owed to themselves the smali 
spark of disalFeotiou that was eventually kindled by gross MiJitarj 
mismanagement into general insurrection Because Eajah Golab 
Singh may ha\e been wise enough to anticipate what hundreds 
of Europeans in India foresaw he is not on that account to be 
put down as the cause of the commotion Nor is the slowness 
of hia movements, nor even the unwilhnguess with which he 
ga\e his assistance, any stionger proof of overt hostility II 
Major SiH'Vth had been better acquainted with oriental and espcci 
ally with Indian history, he would have learnt that Indian allies 
seldom help a weak cause, and generally desert a losing one 
Had Golab Singh been a less able man tliaA he is, he would never 
have stirred a step in aid of Sir George Pollock , and had he not 
been a very wise one he never wopld have entered the Khybwr 
Pass on the General s behalf but the fact is notonous that he 
helped to win the pass, made all the arrangements for holding it* 
and e\en himself remained at Peshawar some time ^ter he had 
been aware of tho destruction of his own army beyond Ladak 
Mr Gardner is here doubly a deceiver , for, unless the informtt 
tion current in the beat informed circles be utterly fallaciotis, no 
one knows better than be does that Golab Singh had only to 
have held up his finger to have induced the Bikh army to atMh 
General PoUoek instead of assisting him 
At page 18, Mtyor Smyth says 

Our eonnecdon with the Labors Gtovenunent it b euppesad 
the etame u our coimeAtioa with Bhur^iore tbs Bapab was inde^MBdcsit, httt 
we were bouhd to support the reigmiijf family. 
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riiere is no supposttton in the matter The treaty of 1809 
IS extant^ and m no way refers to the support of the reimng 
family, but the suppostiton that it does so has enabled Major 
Smyth to make a gratuitous oompanson between Lahore and 
Bhurtpore affairs, as also between Louis Philippe and Sher 
Singh 

At page 2 1 , Major Smyth is pleased to observe 
‘ Regarding the Punjab war I am neither of opinion that the Sikhs mode 
an vnprovohM attach^ nor that we have aoted towards them with grtat for 
bearanoe 

This 18 very unfortunate for the British G-ovemment and will 
doubtless affrot its reputation ! lu chanty to Major Smyth we 
must hope that he is unaware of the force of the words he uses 
The only person who could have provoked the attack was the 
lamented officer to whom this book is dedicated, if ho had done 
so, however “ great he might have been or “ greater he would 
hav^ been, our .pages shouid have execrated as much as it has 
endeavoured to honour his name 

Major Smyth informs his readers at page 23, in the teeth of 
ample evidence to the contrary, and in the face of the 10,400 
men vnth whom he himself served at Perozepore, that when 
‘ the Sikhs came we were quite unprepared to receive them 
We wonder what Major Smyth tcould consider to be preparation 
and whether he would note keep up an army at Gorrukpore and 
Segowli to watch the Gurkhas, and another at Arracan and 
Tenassenm to guard against the Burmahs It was we1 for 
British India that Major Smyth did not command at Ferozepore, 
when, m spite of Us efficient gamson, he could pen such hn 
as the following — • 

The first great fault the Sikhs cothmitted was m not attacking Peroze 
pore and destroying that place and when Kunjoor Smgh found he was 
allowed quietly to cross the Sutlej near Loodi^a — turn our nght fiank — 
and get m our rear he ought certainly to have marched direct upon Delhi 
instead of entrenchmg himself first at Buddawal and afterwards on the 
banks of the river his Cavalry might have laid waste the country and his 
army would have increased like a snowball and easily have got possession 
of a portion of the siege tram, which was on the road without proper am 
munition and unprotected 

The paragraph contoms almost as many errors as lines The 
Sikhs could not have destroyed Ferozepore, and dared not even 
attempt it, when repeatedly challenged by the gallant Littler 
and his heroic tram Eunjore Smgh dtd not get into our rear, 
end had not the means of effectually doing so His plunder 
mg Horsemen might have done so, as, where may not bold 
marauders push forward but it is sheeih stuff pretending 
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tLat Runjore SiDgh s mne Battalions^ fire of them irregulars, 
oould have done more than get themselves into an mextnoable 
mess by an attempt on the train in the face of Sir Harry Smith a 
force, which was little infenor in numbers to his own, and con 
tamed two European Regiments, while a third (H M 63rd) 
which eventually jomed him in time for Aliwal was m front of 
the siege tram tl^oughout its march to Bussean and one and 
a half Native Regiments, as well as a detachment of Irregular 
Horse, accompanied its progress How then the siege train 
came up without “proper ammunition and unprotected is be 
yond our comprehension, considering it was protected as above 
noticed, and brought ammunition for all arms of the Army Had 
Runjore Smgh a whole force, much less his Cavalry, attacked it, 
he ought to have been not only repulsed, buf well punished 

In a note to the paragraph under notice, it is observed 

Had General Grey been permitted to march when he was first ordered 
he might have been present at Ferozshab Moodkee and would have 
superceded the necessity of bringing Bngadi^ Whelerl force away from 
Loodiana oi had General Gr^ been ordered to Loodiana when lie d\A 
march he would have prevented Bunjoor Singh from crossing the River 

The real circumstances of General Grey s march from Meerut 
were fully explained m a former number* of this work It teas 
intended that he should move on Ltidiana, but having resorted 
to Army Head Quarters vta Umbala no one knew where he was 
until he had passed Bussean, the point at which he ought to 
ha 3 turned off 

It would be difficult to understand what Major Smyth means 
by the following passage 

But wuile we liad a contempt for the Sikhs it is evident the native 
army had a great idea of their prowess it was therefore most fortnnate that 
with this army there was a large body of Eiirop€#n8 for after the war was 
over a horeign oflBoer m the Sikh service observed to a friend of mine If it * 
had not been for your European soldiers we would have dnven you from 
Ferozepore into tpe sea — and I must cdhfess, I could only painfully ac 
knowledge to myself the truth of hie remark for as it was the troops 
under their excellencies Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge had but 
dearly gamed a victory over a wiHon of the Sikh amw when Sir John Ijttler 
came to their reeoue ^ — and after hie arrival from aU that I can learn the 
Europeans bad almost formed as high an opinion of the Sikh soldiers as 
the natives and it was long undecided whether we were to be the victors 
or the vanquished 

If he means anything, it is, that the Sepoys were always afraid of 
the Sikhs and that latterly the Europeans became so Neither 
assumption is correct The whole army, officers as well as 
Soldiers were indeed surprised at the hardihood displayed by the 
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Sikhs, and hks ^ British army iz^ the Petuneula, the eamo 
discipline and pluck were Hot displayed at the beginning as at 
the end of the Campaign , but this goes against rather than in 
favour of Major Smyth s argument BuMng the first ttvo years 
of Wellington s Campaigns very many more imputations might 
have been laid at the door of the Bnlaah TroOpe — the best In 
fantry m the world, — than now against those of Bengal In 
those days, however, as well as now, officers were to be found 
who, for notoriety s sake or other motives were, not ashamed to 
befoul their own nests But, as rt was m the latter battles of the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, so was It at Sobremn that dtsciphue 
and conduct vastly improved with expenence At Sohraon 
many Regiments, European and Native, were, in the first instance, 
repulsed with heavy loss, but they rallied under ^re, and return 
ed to carry the Enemy s works at the point of the bayonet 
Seldom do the Troops of any Army so rally or so devote them 
selves It would^ have begn ^ore creditable to Major Smyths 
esprit dC Armie to have remembered some such truthful facts 
rather than by luuts and implications to give handle to tlie many 
who are alwa>s ready, on the slightest pretext, to run down the 
Indian Army Considenng however, how often and absurdly 
Major Smyth contradicts himself, it is not very raatenal what 
he says For instance in the very next page (xxvi) to the one 
we are now noticing, he calls the Sikhs but a contemptible 
Enemy though only six lines further on he commends “ The 
way the Khalsa Troops fought, and at page writes, on the 
desperate resistance they offered at Sobraon 
We are constantly hearing in India of combinations of Native 
powers that are to dnve us into the Sea, but it so happens that 
we have almost invariably fought our enemies single handed 
Major Smyth appears ti us to be an especial alarmist according 
to him, the Jammu Rajah only wanted opportunity to join tho 
** Wallace of Kabul, Akbar Khan, which it is well known he in 
tended doing The uninitiated would say that he had oppor 
tunity enough in the imbecility displayed at Kabul, and the even 
greater imbecility that was evinced in India on the occasion of 
the Kabul catastrophe Had Golab Singh on that occasion at 
tacked General Pollock, Major Smyth pronounces that he ** must 
have been destroyed with his whole army 

Dehan Singh with the army at Lahore would be too much for the 
force undei Sir Jasper NicoUa and without the special mterference of Pro- 
videnoe the Sikhs would even have destroyed the Army of Reserve, 
though headed by * the Bruntegem Napoleon himself 

All this we must simply pronounce, on the, other hand, to bo 
as inaccurate as it is imperlanent, 
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So iQTXoh ibr Major Smyth s general politicfl in regard to the 
Sikhs we must now have a few words with him regarding the 
conduct of the war 

Lest we should do the Major injustice we give in full bis, or 
rather, his protegee s account of the actions of Mudki and Feroz 
shah More miserable and more contradictory balderdash in all 
respects we have seldom read Every bodv is aspersed, and 
as well as British, LaI Smgh and Tej Singh as well as 
* the enemy s commanders, are all found wanting in tlie eyes 
of the writer who it will be observed m two places calls the Bn 
tisli troops ^ the Enemy 

' The question of an attack on Ferozepore was now mooted Both Teja 
Sing and Lall Sing were lu favor of an attempt on the place bat the troops 
were irresolute 1 hoy had imbibed a belief that the fort was mined to a 
considerable distance all round and would be blown up ou tbeir taking pos- 
session of it They beheved m abort that it was a huge trap baited for 
their destruction with some lakhs of treasure and tliey regarded the er 
hortationa of their chiefs to proceed to the a^ault as evidence of a desire 
for their slaughter and rum MoreoveriJie British g&mson put on Ebold 
front and astonished the Sikhs with the sight of a handful of men with for 
tihcations at their command, turning out to offer battle to overwhelming 
numbers m the open field 

Thus Ferozepore and its goiTison remained unmolested by the Kliolsa 
force which lay encamped m the neighbourhood for several days. Early on 
the morning of the 17th December however news reached Lall Smgs camp 
of the approacli of a British force of no great strength with the intention 
of joining that already at Ferozepore On this the entire body of Gorechars 
immeiUately prepared to advance supported by sixteen horse artillery guns 
ordered from the camp of Teja Smg those witli Lall Sing being all heavy 
ordnance drawn by bullocks Thus the cavalry and artillery advanced some 
ten on twelve ooss and again came to a halt in the forenoon of l7thDe 
cember LaU Sing evidently had much difficulty in making up hia mind 
to attack the British force that was approaching Ins position and it was 
not until the Sikhs had reproached him with cowardice and dedared 
their doterminafcion to fight wh 0 ther*he led thoA or not, that he advanced • 
to meet the British column, which was then drawing near to Moodkee 
about five coss m his front In the gftemoon of the 18th as the Sikhs 
came within two coss of the mam body of the enemy they stumbled on 
a picquet of about a hundred horse which retreated before them with 
great coolness and regularity although attacked by the Gorechars with 
much impetuosity imd vigorouriy followed in their retreat The Sikh oa 
valiy was thus lured on until it ocune close to the mam body of the British 
when the picquet which acted as a decoy galloped forward and jomed the 
advancing nfiks On findmg himself m front of the enemy Lall Smg 
commencira a fire of round shot from fourteen of his guns, the other two 
having been left on the road. The British troopa then fonned m columns 
with their artillery m front, and first slowly and then at a rapid pace ad 
vanc^ upon the Sikh Ime which by order of Lall Smg awuted their at- 
tack Presently however, the British began to fire shells, wbi^ did great 
execution and caused mudi confosion m the ranks of the Gkmsohars 
The Sikh arfaUeiy nfiw began to fire grape but withont the expected eflfcot 
oi cheeking Uie onward nrogrees oj^^^aemy who still (Mmtinued steadily 
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and rapidly to advance On coming within range of small arms, the Gore- 
chars commenced a desultory fire, but on the fierce attack of the British they 
gave way and fled leaving most of their guns behind them< — Lall Rmg their 
leader tomg one of the fii^ to turn his horse e head towards the Sutlg 
JThe British force did not pursue the fugitive Sikhs, but encamped on the 
ground During the whole of that night, the Gorechars came dropping into 
their cAmp from the different directions in which they bad fled. Xall Sing 
lumself did not make his appearance till after day break the next morning 
liaving it was reported been hid in a hush for some time 

The next day the 19th, the gallant Ka,]ah sent toTeia Sing for a reinforoe- 
raeut of twelve battalions whereupon the French division (late General 
Venturas) was ordered to join him as also those of Matthaub Sing and ^e 
Miaser or in all the requited twelve battalions with fifty two ^^s 

By the 2 let December Lall Sing had again screwed up his courage for 
anotlier attempt to arrest the progress of the Bntish force He therefore ad 
vanoed in front of his entrenched camp at Ferozshah for nearly a mile 
but thinking better of the matter be then partly by command and partly 
by persuasion induced the troops to turn back and re-enter the camp On 
arriving witlun their entrenchments again the soldiers got leave to take off 
their regimentals and accoutrements and to cook and eat their victuals 
Willie ^hus engaged t^d thus uppi^pared the British force was seen coming 
down upon them m column from the right On this the drums beat to 
aims and the troops were promptly in line They were scarcely m their 
ranks however when the enemy opened a murderous fire upon them and 
immediately bore down upon and broke the French Squares the Ventura 
division being on the right and unsupported by their comrades The 
Gorechars were on the left and werefunously attacked by the British cavalry 
which turned their flank and completely routed them The artillery was 
thus left unprotected and such of the artilleiymen as had not sought safety 
in flight were cut down at their guns Soon after this the divisions of Ma 
thaub Sing and the Misser retreated and thus only the French division which 
had re formed was left to keep up a desultory fire which continued through 
out a great port of the night 

Before day light however even this division finding itself unsupported 
and in fact deserted deemed it best to retire after the omers so that by sun 
nse not a man that could get away was to be seen in the Sikh Camp The 
Bntish who it was said also retreated during the night now, hearing 
lb at the Sikhs had fled to the nver advanced and took possession of their 
Camp and Artillery At this moment Sirdar Teja Sing with some twenty 
five or thirty thousand fresh troops arrived from the camp at Ferozepore 
and presented lumself before the Bntish force which tired and exhausted 
with Its previous exertions was unable to attack him and would m all 
likelihood have been found unable to repel a vigorous assault from an 
army of fresh men in overpowering numbers like that led by him The 
usual good fortune of the Bntish prevailed however and instead of seemg 
the Bikh reserve advance to the attack they had the satisfaction of beholding 
them turn bock without finng a shot and follow their defeated comrades 
towards the Sutlej ITie Bntish force was thus left m undisputed posses- 
sion of the field of Ferozshah, with the entrenched comp of the Sikhs 
and all their artillery " 

Sir John Littler IS here made to have “put on a bold front 
and astonished the Sikha with the sight of a handful of men 
with fortifications, This handful, as already remarked, was 

10,400, a number more than double what won most of our 
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greatest battles It is not correct to say that the enemy " lay 
encamped m the neighbonrhood for aever^ days, inasmuch as 
Lai Singh did not join Tej Singh opposite to Ferozepore till 
the morning of the IGth^ and on the 17th the Sikh Army took 
Up their position at Ferozshah The 16th then is the only day 
on which Uie combined Army could have attacked Ferozepore 
Tej SiDgh and Lai Singh both, elsewhere described as cravens, 
are here represented to have been “in favour of an attempt on 
the place, hut the Troojps were irresolute In the next page 
It was the Sikhs that were valiant and their Commander that 
was cowardly The very reverse was the case , for it was chief 
ly if not solely to Lai Singh s advice that the southward move 
was made and Ferozepore a\ oided Mudkj was not “ about five 
0088 in hi8 front, it was fully ten coss The whole story of 
the Sikhs stumbling “ on a picquet of about a hundred horse, 
can only be characterized, in plain language, as nonsense The 
Sikhs are made to have engaged a» Mudki with only fourteen 
guns, “ the other two having been left on the rood ’ This is 
singular considering that twenty were captured on the 18th Not 
a word here is given m praise of Her Majesty s I3th Light 
Dragoons “ the Mudkiwalahs, although the Editor is a Ca- 
valry officer 

At page 25 of the introduction, Sir John Littlcr, as already 
observed, is made to come to the rescue of the army Head 
Quarters but here at page 174, we were told that the doomed 
Troops before so rescued, “ continued steadily and rapidly to 
advance m the face of the fire of grape from the Sikh artillery, 
and two lines further on is noted “ the fierce attack of the Bri- 
tish All this IS true, and these are facts diametrically oppos 
ed to Major SyriTth s own reasonings and opinions The Bntisl^ 
army is made to have “ encamped on the ground , they did no 
such thing but returned to Mudly 

We cannot conceive how an officer who was himself present 
at Ferozshah could have written that the Sikbs had advanced to 
give battle Uiat morning, and that they were finally taken by 
surprize and at disadvantage, — the fact being that the combmed 
force were withm three miles of Ferozshah from about twelve 
o clock, though the attack was not made till near 4 pm The 
Sikhs must therefore have se^ the dust of the advancmg columns 
hours before the attack, ana they had met with too warm » 
reception at Mudki to prefer giving battle m the plain rather 
than behind their entrenchments Moreover they had not the 
means of moviM their heavy guns in and out of the vforits, 
and they assurefflfy would no^have fought without them 
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We now come to one of the most obnoxious passages of this 
precious narrative — 

* Before daylight however even this division finding itself unsupported 
and m fact deserted deemed it best to retire aficr the others so that by sun 
rise not a man that could get away was to be seen in the Sikh camp 

The desertion of the Sikh camp during the night of the 21 st 
was by no means so general as is stated in 3ie book The 
Sikh artillery was manned on the morning of the 22d, and did 
execution tAere as well as dunng the previous night His 
countrymen, then, according to Major Smyth, only advanced on 

hearing that the Sikhs had fled to the nver ! Most pa 
tnotio, independent, and truthful of Editors ' The whole of 
the succeeding passage regarding Tej Singh is erroneous , but 
supposing the panic among the Sikhs to have been half what 
Major Smyth represents it, the more natural way of accounting 
for his conduct would be to suppose that he too took fright 
The Teal fact of* the castf,' fie behe\e to be that Tej Singh did 
not advance on the 22d with the purpose of fighting, but solely 
with the view of covering the retreat of the discomfited Batta 
Jione of Ferozshah, in which he succeeded He did nof ‘ turn 
back without firing a shot as the friends of many a poor fellow 
who fell on the morning of the 2Zd can testify W-e have here 
picked out only a few of the blunders and mis-representations 
of the three pages we have quoted, but a full article would 
scarcely expose them all 

We commend the following reasoning to our readers, espe 
cially the set speech of the indignant soldiery to their leader 
It wants the verisimilitude of the writers of romanUc history 
When Thucydides and Livy put words into men s mouths, they 
^make them say something like what they miglif be expected to 
say , but can any one who ever saw a Sikh soldier conceive him 
holding forth in the following rodomontade — 

It has been already remarked that the troops who formed the Sikh army 
on the Sutlej strongly suspected that they had been betrayed into the hands 
of the enemy by their own chiefs acting under secret mstnictions from the 
Banee The conduct of those chiefs and specially that of Tej a Sin^ was, 
It must be owned^ such as to strengthen if not ocofirm, those suspicions. 
Thwe was but tpo much reason for them to bekeve that the whole or nearly 
the whole of their Sirdars and ofiBoers were comhmed in a treacherous 
scheme to entrap them and deliver them up an easy jurey to the Bntisb 
army Instead of watching for opportumtiee to einpl(w the fr^ree to the 
best advante^ against the enemy it seemed as if the letders of the Sikhs 
were intent only on placing then troope in snob a posiUon as might ran 
der them an easy and complete conquest to tbeu: foes Notwithstendmg 
however that the Sikh eoldieiy more than suspected d^pse designs and m 
tenUons of dieir ehtelh, they ware unabtetto extnoate t^madres from the 
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footian into wbbh tbe^ htd been thrown. Thaj gsre ^ant to their e]ann 
and indifipoatioD m fleroe reuroaohee on the treachery of their l«idera,but that 
was all could do We know ” they said to their leaders^ that you 
have leagoM with the Court to send us against the Bntiah and to pen us up 
here like sheep for them to come and slaughter us at their convenience but 
■remember that in thus actmg you play the part not only of traitors to your 
country but of ruthless butchers and murders You destroy a whole annr 
which whatever its faults and crimes have been, has alleys been ready 
to obey the o^ers of the state and its dSSoers We might even now punish 
you as you deserve but we will leave you to answer to vour Gooroo and 
your God while we deserted and betrayed, as we are, wm do what we can 
■to preserve independence of our country ” 

Not less absurd is the folio win quotation, which is Jthe last 
we shall inflict on our readers We have already accounted for 
Tej Singh s conduct on the 226 , hut we Beg to inform Msyor 
Smyth that, however weaned and defenceless were our Troops 
on that morning, one half the force that was on the Bntish side 
when Tej Singh approached, ha^ ^rved to clear the works of 
Ferozshah and to capture seventy five guns Sir H Smitli and 
Sir J Littler s Divisions, which had not fired a shot that day, 
had come up , and however deficient we may have been in am 
munition, the Sikhs knew nothing of it No, the speech of the 

old Sikh horseman, like that just quoted has been concocted 
since the event — 

It has been said that ths conduct of Teja Sing m particular savoured 
much of treason to the Khalaa. His strange conduct in ordering a retreat 
before the weaned and almost defenceless Bntish force at Ferozshah on 
the morning of the 22d December is inexplicable on any other supposition 
than that of treachery It was on this occasion while he was haranguing the 
troops, and persuading them of the necessity for retinng assuring ^em 
that unless they did so their bndge of boats and the whole line of the nver 
m their rear would be immediately occupied by the Bntiah — ^wbile he was 
thus discoursmg an old Sikh horseman soldierl^f the time of Bunjeet, gel • 
loped up to him and drawing his sword strove by threats and fleroe inveo* 
tives to induce the Sirdar to order the ^vance instead of the retreat of the 
army He pomted to the exhausted Bntish forces unable to Are a shot, 
and asked what was to be feared fl«m them who he declared, would not be 
able to stand a victonous charge from the fi^esh troops now opposed to 
them The conduct and language of this brave old trooper induced Teja 
Sing with jomed hands solemnly to protest and swear by the name of 
God and his Gooroo tbathe had no other mtent m retinng than that of 
saving the troops by preventing their retreat from being cut oft by the Bn 
tish but the old horseman still convinced of the treachery of the Sirdar 
cursed him as a traitor and a coward before the whole army and toen quietly 
returned to his post in the ranks " 

All this talk of treachery tends to a wrong impnessidn No 
mfen oould have exerted themselves more than did the miyonty 
of the Sikh Gtonarals , and even Tej Singh and Lai Singb, onee 
engaged, had no choice but t^ fiRbt One proof that the 
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did act honestly by their men then^ is, that now tiiey pretend to 
no credit for treachery , but rather boast of their prowess during 
the war But to suspect them and accuse them is quite in keep 
mg with Mr Gardner sown character He very naturally judges 
them by himself The European character has not shone in 
the Punjab 

The book of the war, as regards the Sikhs as well as the 
British, has yet to be written Many a taleof gallantry and soldier 
ly devotion has yet to he told of friends and of foes The men who 
saw how the Sikhs stood to their guns and who witness^'d the 
compact retreat of the two French Battalions through a Bntish 
Regiment at Sohraon, when the woika had long been m our 
possession, can appreciate the quahties of the Sikh sold ®r, and 
can understand that honour is due to those that subdued him 
But It 18 neither by exaggerated nor distorted pictures such as 
Colonel Mon ton s or Major Smyth s that credit is to be obtained 
or truth elicited In notilin^ the work of the latter we have 
discharged a necessary but painful duty — necessary, as regards 
the cause of tnith and faithfulness — painful, as respects those 
feelings which Tve would ever desire to cherish towards a Bntish 
oflBcer But Major Smjth has himself entirely to blame He 
has, not anonymously, but in his own proper name, published 
a book the downright untruthfulness of many of whose details 
can only be paralleled by the surpassing vileness of some and 
the surpassing absurdity of others It is, for the most part 
not a “ florid but an ugly deformed romance — a romance 
which merits the utmost severity of reprehension, not merely 
dh account of its indecencies and puerilities, its wretched fabri 
cations and exhibitions of evil temper, but because, while m 
reality, to a great extent, uo mdre trustworthy than the teriesi 
Jictton , it yet pretends to the sober dignity of authentic history 
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1 The Sailors Horn hook for the Law of Storms ^ being 
a practical exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, 
and its uses to Mariners of all classes in all parts of the 
world, shewn by transparent Storm cards and useful lessons 
By Henry Piddinyton President of Marine Courts of En 
quiry, Calcutta London, 1848 

2 A Fifteenth Memoir with reference to the Law of Storm 
in India being the Hurricane of the Ik C s Steamer Cleo 
patra, and the Ships Buckinghamshire and others, on thi 
Malabar Coast 16/A and 18M April, 1847 With thi 
Hurricane of the H C S Essex in the Arabian Sea, June 
1811 With Remarks for Stea%dfs in the Eastern Seas 
By Henry Piddington, dtc Calcutta, 1848 

Having very lately’*' treated at no inconsiderable length, tht 
highly important class of phenomena whose investigation has resulted 
in the ascertainment of the Law of Stobms we must content 
ourselves now with a bnef notice of those fresh contributions which 
our indefatigable townsman has just made to the practical literature 
of the subject We gladly embrace the opportumty afforded by thei: 
appearance while we are yet fresh from a somewhat extensive studj 
of the subject to supplement our former article by a few observationj 
on one or two points on which portly from limitation of space, and 
partly from an unwillingness to violate the umbes and unduly dis 
tract the attention of our readers, we refrained from touching before 
These ob8er\abon8 we shall offer incidentally* as the topics to whiol: 
they relate come before us m the course of our nobce of the bookt 
whose btles are prefixed • 

Mr Piddington s object m the ‘ Horn book is to give a plain and 
pracbcal digest of all that has hitherto been ascertained regardii^ 
Humcanes or revolving storms with constant and direct reference to 
the bearing of the law on the pracbee of navigabon 

“ What I propose m this work is, to exjdain to the seaman, m such langnsge that 
every man who can work a day’s-work can understand it, the Theoiy and the 
Practical Use of Uie Law or Stouiu for all parts of the world for this science 
has now beccune so essential a part of nautical knowledge that every seaman who 
conscientiously desires to fulfil his dunes, from the Admiral of a gr^ fleet down 
to the bumble Kaster of a West India or Mediterranean trader most widi to know 
at all events what this new science u of which he bears it said, that it teadua 
how to aoowf StOTmi—teaches how best to mcmage m Sterwu tdien thqr oamot bo 

Caleotta Bevllw, Na p. fiA 
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Avoided — and teachee how to proJit Storms / A mao who thoronghlf noderstands 
aU thu, must have as great piofe^o^ advantages over one who does not, as onr 
fleets and ships of the present day, when scurvy is abnost unknown have in that 
respect, over those of the days of Anson when whole crews were swept off by it. 

Our author first gives us a very brief histoiy of the science from 
the first recorded suspicion that certain winds might be rotatory 
down to the full development of the law in the work of Col Keid 
and then he gives a set of definitions necessary to prevent mistakes on 
the part of his readers One new term adopted by our author, we 
think a decided improvement or rather we should say we think that 
Bome new term was necessary and that the one he has coined is as good 
as any other The terms breeze gaUy storm and hurricane are gene- 
rally used very vaguely but always with reference merely to the force 
of the wind independently altogether of its direction The only ex 
ception that we know to this statement is in the case when the last 
mentioned term has a certain national epithet prefixed to it an Irish 
Hurricane meaning as every one knows one in which the wind is 

even up and down ’ The naw of Storms having reference chiefly 
to the direction of the wind it becomes desirable, and even quite ne 
cessary to have a word that shall denote all revolving winds without 
reference to their intensity The word which our author corns for 
this end IS “ Cyclone which as we ha\e said we think is as good 
as any other and indeed rather happily invented It is to be un 
derstood as implying merely that the winds to which it is applied 
have a tendency to circulonty in their direction Without dogmatiz 
ing as to the precise nature of the curve which any given particle of 
the air mav describe It seems to us an mcidentad advantage of 
this term that it may be adopted into the French eis readily as into 
the English language and we may be allowed to express a hope that 
it will be adopted by the meteorologists of that countrv, to the super 
cession in this apphcation, of the term tourhiUon which is not suffi 
ciendy defimte for the p^irpose 

The next subject that meets us is one of those on which we wish 
to offer some observations It relates to vonous theones as to the 
motion of winds in Hurricanes and to various theones as to the 
causes of humcemes in other words to the questions ?iow does the 
mnd blow in a hurricane ^ And why does it blow so ^ 

The former of those questions we answered didactically in our 
former article on the subject We recur to it now only m order 
to notice the theory of Mr T P Espy of Philadelphia supported 
by Professor Hare and some other Amencan philosophers This 
theory is that a humcane is not a revolving storm or to use the new 
nomenclature a cyclone at all , but that the winds blow in all directions 
towards a centre, that centre Iwing itself in motion along the track of 
the storm These winds meeting at the central point are supposed 
to neutralize each other and produce the central calm 

As meetiag tides and correcits smootbe a firth. 
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Now we can \ery well imagine causes to operate which should lead 
to a rush of wind from all quarters towards a central point A sud 
den heating for example of the air in that point, would cause a 
rarefaction or partial vacuum there by the ascent of the rarefied air 
To fill this vacuum the colder and denser air would rush in from 
every side tiU the equihbnum were restored We have only to sup- 
pose some heated meteor moving along the track of the storm pro- 
ducing a high degree of rarefaction at every point in succession and 
we have all that is necessary to account for the phenomenon suppoa 
ed At the first blush therefore it must be adnutted that Mr Espy s 
theory seems not improbable But the question is to be decided by 
the observation of facts by the iTiterpretatwn of nature not by the 
anticipation of nature by examining what ts not imagining what 
may be Now we have not a doubt that the facts are opposed to the 
theory If the theory were correct, we ought to have the centre 
always in the direction towards which the wind is blowing and so a 
ship scudding m such a storm should be dnven right into the calm 
centre But this does not in reality ^ccur Wo regard it as oscer 
tamed that when in a hurricane we have* for example a North wind 
the centre is not as according to this theory it ought to be to the 
South of us but to the East if we are in the Northern hemisphere, 
and to the West if we are in Southern latitude Moreover wo ought 
to ha\e according to this theory an accumulation of air rapidly 
taking place at the centre so that the barometer should immediately 
begin to nse whereas we find that not only does it contmue for a 
considerable time at its mimmum height but in some coses the air 
18 too rare to support the birds which fall down as they would m 
a vacuum’ But we need not dwell upon this theory which we 
regard os disproved while we consider the rotatory ^eory ases 
tablished 

The question as to the cause of humcanes though perhaps of less 
practical moment than that as to the nature of the phenomena 
themselves is one of great speculative inferest and may become at , 
some future time of great practical importance too, accordmg to the 
Baconian maxim that what is ib observation a cause becomes in 
practice a rule ’ It is not indeed to be expected that a knowledge 
of the cause or causes of humcanes should ever enable us to produce 
them at pleasure or prevent their occurrence but it is possible that 
it may enable us to foresee and prepare for them 

The theories on this subject we may divide into two great classes 
the chemical and the mechanical '^e two great chemical agents 
that are perpetually at work m our atmosphere are heat and eUctneUy 
That many atmospheno phenomena are due to these agents is beyond 
all doubt As for example we beheve, it is ascertained to the satis 
faction of all meteorologists that the meeting and mixing of strata 
of air at different temperatures and both saturated with moisture 
always causes a dtposition of that moisture, and that thus ram is pro- 
duced although it does not seeflii so cejrtain that all ram is occasioned 
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thus or that, even in cases where this cause acts, it is the only cause 
So also we think it cannot be doubted that electncity is a powerful 
agent in the production of wind. Of this wo think our Bengal 
North Westers are a sufficient proof as if» can scarceljr be questioned 
that they are the result of electric i^enc^ That either heat or 
electnci^ may be the cause of hurricanes or that both heat and elec- 
tncity may co-operate as joint causes m their production or that elec- 
tncity may be the primiuy and heat evolved by electncity the secondary 
and immediate cause of them seems not at all improbable but rather 
in accordance with the analogy of other meteorological phenomena. 
But all that we think we are entitled to say on this subject is that it is 
not improbable that cyclones are occasioned by a sudden alteration of 
temperature in a portion of the atmosphere and that it is equally 
probable that this alteration is produced by electnc agency To say 
more than this, in thd present state of our knowledge were to follow 
the example of too many who suppose that they have accounted for a 
phenomenon when they have given a name to it, and who dogmatize 
upon the correctness of the assignment of the cause with a co^dence 
that seems ever tod directly ^Proportional to the number of syllables m 
the name ! 

What wo have called the mechamcal theories of the production erf 
cyclones are those which try to account for the phenomena merely 
from the mechanical action of the particles of the atmosphere on 
each other The theones of Mr Thom and of Sir John Herschell we 
may regard as the fairest representatives of this class 

The following extract from Mr Piddington s Horn book seems to 
us to give a fair view of Mr Thom s theory — 

“ Dr Alex. Thom H M 86th author of a recent work “ On the 

nature and courao of Storms m the LKhan Ocean, South of the Equator ” &c. is 
of opimon with respect to this tract, that the pnncipal cause of the rotatory 
motion of storms (Cyclones) is, at first, opposiug currents of air on the borders of 
the monsoons and tr^e wuds, which differ widely as to temperature, humidity 
specific gravity and electncity.r These, he Junks, give rise to a revolving action 
^ which originates the storm which sutoequently acquires “ an intestme and specific 
action, mvolving the neighbouring currents of the atmosjdiere, and enabling the 
storms to advance through the Wind to its opposite limits ” and he gives a 
di^^ram to show how this may occur He farther mchnes to beheve that as the 
external motion is imparted to the mtenor protion of the mass, and centnfagal 
action begms to withdraw the air from the centre and form an up-current, the whole 
will soon be involved m the same vortical action ” The up-current he explams as 
bemg formed by the pressure being removed firom the centre, when the air there 
^ increases in bulk, dimmidies m specific gravity and its upward tendency follows 
as a matter of course. 

Now that the meeting or grazing on each other of two opposite 
currents of air would give nse to a rotatory motion, is readily granted 
But then, so far os their merely mechamcal action on each other is 
concerned mechanical science would lead us to the conclusion that the 
velocity of the motion m rotation could not be greater than the previous 
velocity of the motion m progression , so that inr point of fact, in 
order to account for one rotatory storfc, we must have recourse to the 
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supposition of two prenouslj^ existing rectilineal storms of equal 
violence with the resulting rotatory one This supposition even if it 
were verified, it is evident, goes but a little way, if any way towards 
extricating us from our difficulty But the supposition we strongly 
suspect, is incapable of verification. It is evident indeed that Mr Thom 
himself trusts to the intestine and specific action, much more than 
to the mere obhque impact of the aereal particles But what this 
intestine and specific action is we are incapable of explaimng 

The theory of Sir John Herschell or rather one of his theories (for 
he has two) we borrow at second hand or rather at third hand from Mr 
Piddmgton who copies it from Purdy s memoir of the Atlantic Ocean 

* It seems worth enquiry whether Homcanes m tropical climates may not arise 
from portions of the upper currents prematurely diverted downwards before their 
relative velocity has been sufficiently reduced by fhcuon on and gradnal mixing 
with, the lower strata and so dashing upon the ei6l>h with that tremendoos 
velocity which gires them their destructive character and of which hardly any 
ration^ account W yet been given. Their coarse, generally speaking, is in oppo- 
sition to the regular Trade wind as it onght to be, in conformity with this idea. — 
(Youngs Lectures, L 704) but it by no n^ij^ follows, that tms must always be 
ffie case. In genenl, a rapid transfer either way m latitudb, of any mase^ of air 
which local or temporary caoses might carry above the immediate reach of the 
friction of the earth s surface, would give a fearful exaggeration to its vdoaty 
Wherever such a mass should strike the earth, a hurncane might arise and 
should two such masses encounter in mid air a tornado of any degree of intently 
on record might easily result from their combination. — Astronomy p 132 

It appears to us that this hypothesis is greatly recommended by its 
simplicity and also by its beautiful analogy to the admitted cause 
of the greatest of all atmospheric phenomena the trade winds If we 
adopt the supposition we have of course still to account for or to 
confess that we cannot account for, the transfer itself This may 
be produced by electricity or any other agent chemical or mecha 
meal 

Upon the whole it appears that wo have advanced but a very little 
way towards the ascertainment of the agencies which the Creator and 
Governor of all employs for the production of these stupendous* 
effects 


He moves m a mysterious way 
Hi» wonders to p^orm 
He plants bis footsteps lu the sea 
And rides upon the storm 

There are many other subjects discussed or alluded to in the 
Horn book on which we would gladly expatiate but as the work is 
doubtless m the hands of many of our readers and probably of most 
of Hiose who take an interest in the subjects to which it relates we 
with the less reluctance forbear It is with the most sincere plea- 
sure that we recommend the book to all sailors who have or may 
ever have the command of a ship 

And now for a very brief notice of the Fifteenth Memoir This 
relates, as its title indicates, ^ two storms one that occurred last 
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year and the other 37 years ago The former was expenenced hj 
several ships espeeiaily the Bucktnghamthtre^ one of the hugest ships^ 
(we suppose ths largest) that sail m our Indian seas commanded by 
a man of much intelligence * who is thorou^ly conversant with the 
Law of Storms and impressed with a sense of the duty of recording 
all the facts that come under his observation for the purpose of per 
fecting our knowledge of the law It is m this hurricane also that 
the H C Steamer Cleopatra is supposed to have perished. For the 


investigation of the facts of this Cyclone, Mr 
information from the following logs viz 

Piddmgton denves his^ 

Ship t Name 

Dates 

Place at first date 

1 East London 

I3th — l6th April 

7 21 N 73“ 34 E 

3 Buckinghamshire 

I4tfi— 19th 

8® 18 72^ 66 

8 Faizo Bubany 

14th— 19 th , 

1V> 57 76“ 16 

4 Mermaid 

16th — 19th 

12« SO* 74 66 

6 Victona (Steam) 

I6tfa— 20 th 

12“ 60 74 66 

6 Atiet Bohoman 

]4Li-^18th 

Lying at AJlepee 

7 SesOBtns 

16th— 19th „ 

13 Ih* N 70“ 28 E, 


8 Various Coasting Vessels at various places 


It thus appears that circumstances were peculiarly favorable for ob- 
serving the details of this hurncane so many vessels having been 
placed as if on purpose to note the particulars From a combination 
of these data Mr Piddmgton deduces the following particulars 
That there were probably two cyclones the one of small extent and 
little violence in which the East London was involved on the 13th. 
and 14th April and the other of tremendous fury lasting from 
the iCth to the 19th We think Mr Piddmgton is right in regarding 
these as separate and distinct cyclones but we cannot give his reasons 
for 80 regarding them without introducing details which were out of 
place here The great storm of tlie Buckinghamshire and the other 
vessels seems not to have commenced (or if it had commenced to have 
been in a region to the south of that from which information has been 
obtained) till the 16th Mr Piddmgton gives the followmg as the 
track and rate of its progress during the two days of its continuance 

Track Butanes Bats per hour 

Noon 16th to Noon 17th April N 8® E 180 miles 7 6 milea 

17 18 N 16* W 220 9 2 

‘ This last track (Mr Piddmgton admits) does not agree with the 
shift expenenced with the Buckinghamshire which was from the 
E S E to the W NW and which would give a track of N 22® E 
hut Jirst (he says) ours 18 on average track for the 24 hours andtuxt the 
ship was drifting about for two hours m the calm centre, so that 
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we cannot say to what part of it she was earned We must also 
take into account her being just dismasted with both masts hanging 
to her side and beating under her bottom which had to be cut away 
and when life and death were hanging on the successful execution of 
this duty It may fairly be doubted if the direction of the wind was 
correctly noted or nghdy recollected by any one 

We confess we think it would have l^en a more natural supposition 
that the centre of the cyclone at noon on the 17th had been placed, 
a little too far to the Eastward If it had been then a very few 
miles to the Westward of the place that Mr Piddmgton assigns to 
It, we should have hod its track between the noon of the ITto and 
that of the 18th agreeing with that indicated by the shift of wind 
experienced by the Buckinghamshire after passing through its centre 
As to the reasons assigned by our author for coming to the conclusion 
to which hu has come we can allow scarcely any force to any 
except the first That reason is indeed sound, as it is not to be 
supposed that the track proceeded in a staight line dunng the whole 
S4 hours and it might very well be n^ov^g to the eastward when its 
centre passed over the Buckinghamshire although dunng the j^eced 
ing 24 hours it had followed an average track tending westwardly 
As to the other two reasons assigned by our author we cannot allow 
any weight as we cannot helie\e that a ship in the state in which she 
IS described could drift to any considerable distance during two hours 
of a dead calm and we are confident fiom having had an oppor 
turn ty of inspecting C apt Mr Gregors logs that if they are not trust- 
worthy no ships logs that were ever kept are so , and thus the whole 
data of our science were knocked on the head 

We are the more inclined to remark on this as it seems to bo Mr 
Piddmgton s object to establish an identity of track between the present 
cyclone and that of the H C S Essex 37 years ago Now we know 
nothing more dangeious than such a desire existing however latently 
m the mind of an investigator It is piecisely one of the instances 
that Lord Bacon gives of the Idola tnhus ‘that namely m virtue o^ 
which the mind is inclined to expect more uniformity in nature than 
is found to exist* It does not follow because the hurricane of Jime 
1811 had a westward track, XhsX therejore that of Apnl 1847 had a 
westward track also It is doubtless very pleasing when we can 
discover umformity or parallelisms m the operations of nature but we 
rum all if we attempt to make them we are even m a dangerous path 
when we seek to find them 

We cannot doubt that our author will take m perfectly good part 
this word of caution Had we entertained a less oordid respect 
than we do for the patient zeal and truly philosophic acumen that he 
has hitherto brought to bear on the investigation of this most im 
portant subject we might have been tempted to abate somewhat of 
the frftwlrnpsfl with which we have offered it. 
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Notei on the Cape of Good Hope, hy a Bengali Cal 
cutta, 1847 

The author of these ‘ Notes seems to be ‘a man of incredible 
facility facile action, facile elocution facile thought He has a 
word and an ear for every one — £ind a jot for every object painted 
upon the optical retina” of hia body and mind In hia work 
there is much useful truth but not without an intermixture of error 
He seems to have fallen in with a certain clique at the Cape — and 
as 18 generally the case to have imbibed their prejudices spoken their 
language — and adopted their system His antipathy to vital reli 
gion and to earnest right-minded laborious religious men is 
unmistakeable In spite however of these blemishes we must do 
our author the justice of commending his Notes to the attentive 
consideration of that portion of the Indian commumty who are 
about to seek renovation of health and spirits in a country the 
climate of which though scmntimes from the rapidity of its changes 
trying and disagreeable is upon the whole excee^ngly equable The 
thermometer never in the hottest weather in the vicimty of Cape 
Town nses above 76° or 80° and the sun is never too hot for expo- 
sure (we would qualify this assertion by adding ‘ with an umbrella ) 
while in the winter months there is no frost and the rain never 
overwhelming or constant He says truly that the Cape climate 
appears good {particularly good we should say ) for Dyspeptic com 
plaints fever and hepatitis but bad for complaints of the lungs 
Here wo would warn any Indian with a tendency even incipient to 
a pulmonary affection on no account to try the Cape * The 
ranty of the air and sudden changes of temperature rapidly hasten 
the disease to a fatal termination We have no hesitation in saying 
that the author s appendix is invaluable For a married family and a 
few children from £$©6’^to £850 per annum should cover every ex 
^pense incurred by house-keeping servants and an equipage a bache- 
lor can live well and keep his horse for £15 to £30 per mensem 
The author gives a graphic description of the Cape Dutch Farmer 
They ore a remarkably fine handsome almost gigantic race 
with Saxon features and perhaps rather too high shoulders for 
‘ complete symmetry They are umversally stout, lusty, hale men 
with whom it is evident that constant exposure to the open air 
ammal food and a bracing clear equaWe climate agree well 
They ore exceedingly keen and over reaching m their bargains and 
careful of their gams but, as 70 years ago so they are still 
satisfied if not pleased with a dull monotonous life and have no 
taste whatever for intellectual pleasure, and mental improvements 
They display the apathy of their European progemtors without their 
mdustry When addressing you the Cape Dutchman in 

variably straddles his legs and stic^ his thumbs into the arms 
of his waistcoat He never g^twulddei But, if the male ammal 
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never g^ticulate* the female can do so with nght good will^ — and we 
have seen instances m which m loudness of tone depth of eapres 
won and vigour of action the Dutch farmeress equalled if not sur 
passed the Bengali of the bazar The Dutch farmer s dress is 
very uniform, leather trowsers called “ crackers, a straw hat 
with a green ved (for the sand flies across the sands ) and a low round 
drab duffle jacket with coarse ill shaped brogues and no stockings 
The author of these notes seems to have very qualified friendly 
feelings for Missions and Missionary work He says that the Mora 
Mans alone appear to cultivate mechanital labours and home 
manufactures This sect alone teaches its proselytes the useful arts 
The Wesleyan mission lias however done much good and is besides 
unpretending There is ]ust how a French Piotestant Mission 
under a M Aiboussy of whose labours report ^^peaks highlv Well 
so far — but alas The London Dissenting Missionaiy Society — 
a sect styling themselves Independents lias no claim whatever 
upon his s} mpathy it positively exasperates his Indian hilo A Socie 
t^ which for years struggled hard with ctes|»tism anc^ colonial mistpan 
agement, and at length triumphed in a signal manner — a Society 
winch put forth, all its strength to burst the shackles of the slave and to 
gi\o him the right of the freeman and had the delight of seeing its 
exertions crowned with complete success — a Society where jiastor 
talked and wrote and argued and acted, on behalf of his oppressed 
and calumniated ftUow men — who felt that it was not an abuse of his 
spiritual duties and pursuits to make dauntless and unsparing war 
upon a sjstem so diametncally opposed to all that is generally 
held to be good and true and who was abundantly blessed in bis 
deeds This is the Society this is the man the noble the true 
heaited man whose names stand any thing but high upon the roll of 
our author Wc ourt>el\es can bear testimony to the great amount of 
good achieved bv the Missionanes of various denominations mtheCape 
Colony to the holiness and activity«of tho mc» engaged m the glorious 
work of evangelizing the heathen — to their freedom from political 
bios and party prejudice — ^to their earnest desire to elevate the inhabi 
tants of the land in every way — aye and not only to inculcate but prac 
tically to enforce the scripture mandate — that if any do not work 
neither sh dl be eat But we must not exceed our limits — and we 
close these brief remarks with heartily thanking tho author for 
the large amount of useful information which he has communicated 
to the Indian public 


The New Indian Gardener, and Guide to the Successful Culture 
oj^ the Kitchen and Fruit Garden By Q I F 8 Barlow 
Speedcp M A and H 8 

A BEAI.LY good work u^n the ^ehghtful art of horticulture setting 
forth the practice most statable to the clintate of India, has long been 
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ft desideratum in our local literature and, without intruding any dis> 
puftgeme&t of Mr Bailow Speede s lahoura we fear that it is bkely 
Idig to contmtie so The progress of gardening like that of all other 
practioal and eiqpenmentaL arts, is dependent upon the accumulated 
expenenoe of many observers, and is neoessanly slow But this oon 
Bideration should m im wise discourage us when we have, in the great 
implement of our market vegetables within the last twenty years 
the evidence of the great things which care and skill have effected 
already, and a reasonable ground of asauranoe that similar efforts wiH 
be crowned with equal rewards henceforward 

Mr Spoede s work commences with an introductory chapter upon 
the structure of plants and the functions of their vanous orga^ 
an extensive and deeply interesting ihibject, with which it is desirable 
that eveiy horticulturist should be more or less famihar but one 
which can scarcely be handled with advantage in the few pages 
devoted to it by the author What little he has said, however is so 
superhoial, and abounds in so much that is obsolete or erroneous 
that we cannot refrain from v'lshiDg that Mr Speede had eschewed 
the matter altogether A very htde reading and a very little 
care would, no doubt, have enabled him to avoid many of the 
errors into which he has fallen but these have been but too 
evidently wanting as a cursory glance at the theoretical part of 
his work will sufficiently testify Ihus, in describing the pro- 
cess of germination (page 0) he speaks of the conneebon of the 
young plant with the cotyledons, of the ascent of the latter their 
change of hue and other properties as if this were the process of 
germination and growth common to all vegetable forms instead of 
being that of one only of the three great pnmary gioups the dicoty 
ledons Again, m speaking of the roots of plants Mr S observes 
‘ although their formation is involved in obscuntj it is apparent 
that it anses from the elaboration of organi sable matter by the 
leaves and it is clean that their formation is promoted by the 
descending sap whence if a nng of bark be removed from a branch 
and the wound be wrapped round with wet clay moss or tow, as in 
Chinese grafting, the roots will tnvandbly be projected from the 
upper lip of the wound , and, m desonbmg the trunks or stems of 
plimts, he states that “ when fully formed the stem of every plant 
comprises the following parts 1 Wood, the (dder part called the 
heart wood and the newer the dUmmum 3 Bark the inner part 
being called hher 8 Ptth the centre channel conveying the ascend 
ing sap , 4. Medullary rays, connecting this last with the bark or 
nnd and keeping up a communication between the centre and the 
cireumference of the stem ’ Now, passing over Mr Speede s notions 
of the functions x>f the |uth and ^ the medullary rays, the^ re 
marks so far from being applicable to plants generally, hold good only 
with regard to the exogenous class, as every tyjo m botany should 
know and are thereloFO eminently^ calcuhit^ to mislead the umn 
e^ucted reader 
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In treating the properties of le&ves Mr S^eede is at s6m6 piini^ 
to show how their snheemeneo to the perspiration of plants be 
establiahed by es^nment, and sii^dy touche upon their foottl^ 
of decomposing cturbonic aad when exposed to the sun s rajs but 
to dieir grand function of abBorbing cairon from the atmo^here, and 
of supplying from that source the whole of this essential element to 
the growing plant, Mr Speede makes no allusion wh&terer Indeed 
It IS sufficiently apparent diet he is himself wholly misinformed 
upon the sulgeot for he speaks (page 40) of the supply of carbon 
being derived from hwmtn al^rbed by the roots a theory which will 
l)p seen to be quite imtenable when we re6ect that the most 
luxuriant vegetation is often seen on soils nearly or altogether des 
titute of humin as on the alluvial deposits of the Ganges, or on newly 
cultivated volcanic sods and that all soils instead of diminishing go 
on augmenting their stock of humin fium the growth and decay of 
the vegetation they support, as in the great forests of America and 
elsewhere 

Passing on to the more practical parfto^Mr Speede s work we come 
to his chapter upon manures and soils In connection with this subject 
Mr Speede had an excellent opportunity of diffusing some knowledge 
of the admirable modem researches which have thrown so much light 
upon a most interesting department of vegetable physiology But here 
too there is such evidence of haste and superficial information that 
we cannot help again regretting that Mr Speede has meddled with 
the subject at all He is obviously ignorant of the laws which as 
recent investigations have rendered all but certain, govern the nutri 
tion of plants and is unable to explain on any scientific ground 
why such a manure is indispensable for one plant, why unnecessary for 
another, but affirms, without knowing why that decaying vegetable 
matter is good as containing much humin fish as abounding in g«la 
Hne bones because of their lims and oil forgetting with regard to 
the last, that it is the phosphate oflime that constitutes their character- 
istiG value as a manure I But enough upon this head Speaking of 
the rotation of crops Mr Speede observes that there are few points m 
horticulture less thought of in this country although none are more 
worthy of consideration It is well known says he “ that plants 
hke animals do not appropriate all the food they take but having the 
fit organs for separating what they find necessary that which is use- 
less IS rejected it is further known that besides the water and ^»es 
thrown off by the leaves the roots also eject a sort of excremental 
slime differing according to the vanous plants but always uyunous 
to those of a sinular kind following on any ground , at the same 
that the peculiar nutriment requu^ for a particular plant must be 
weakened by the absorption of this refuse of the plant preceding it 
Thus the^ane of cabUges will ii\)ure cabbages, thou^ harmiess to 
peas and in hke n^anner with all ^(P-ags fid ) 

llns specious theory, the invention we bdiOTe of I)e €an(lc^« 
will not vtand the test oft investigation * In the first piaea, thn 
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tions of plants bear no analogy “wiiateveT to the rejections of animals , 
did they so, the excreting plant would be the first to suffer and that 
in a much greater degree man its successor, as being in more intimate 
contact with the pernicious matter But in the next place the sub- 
stance thus ejected must soon become completely decomposed and 
resolved into humin and other products of vegetable decay and (were 
these indeed the food of plants) be thus rendered as suitable aliment 
arf ever for the succeeding crop But surely it is a much simpler and 
more obvious conclusion that one class of plants abstracts f^m the 
soil so much of some peculiar element essential from their nutriment 
as to leave insufficient for the sustenance of succeeding plants having 
the same appetites though there may still be left ample for another 
class to which the element m question is less essential And this 
indeed is found by experimental enquiry to be the true solution of the 
question Hence crops makmg different demands upon the alimentary 
qualities of the soil alternate with each other advantageously and the 
soil itself 18 exalted to recover its wasted energies in the interval 
The investigation of this bubfect — what each plant demands and 
what the soil is m a condition to give — forms the beginmng and the 
end of Agricultural Chemistry, and great is the hght already throwTi 
upon it by the brilliant researches of Davy, Liebig and their nhmer 
ous disciples vho have made this department of science a special 
pursuit 

As the necessity for a rotation of crops is thus founded upon the 
removal of some essential ingredient from the soil it follows that in 
a well manured garden the practice should be unnecessary And such 
generally speaking is the fertility of our gardens in this country 
tliat this 18 really the case When it is otherwise there will ge 
nerally be found a deficiency of alkalies and phosphates both of 
which may be supplied by the wood ashes of our cook rooms a 
manure the value of which is imperfectly understood but may be 
inferred from the considevation that it contains m varying proportions 
all those earthy and alkaline constituents which vegetables derive from 
the soil and by the removal of which the latter becomes exhausted 
and that the restoration of these should restore also the original 
fertility of the soil We trust that Mr Speede will make himself 
familiar with this important subject and in a future edition of his 
work substitute for the present flimsy and superficial sketch, a con 
cise and lummous summary of what science has achieved for it 

The next forty or fifty pages of Mr Speede s work are filled with 
a somewhat superfluous account of the various mechanical opera 
tions of digging levelhng, ndging raking scraping weeding sweep 
ing rolling and so forth, with hthograpluc sketches of the instru 
meats employed Then follows a rather formidable catalogue ot 
the ammals noxious to the garden Under the headyuntrwr are enu 
merated the bore the fox, the jackal the rat, the mouse the musk rat 
the wild cat (surely this is not a graBunivorous animal and might be 
encouraged as an antc^mst td the rats and nu$e), the wild hog and the 
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squirrel under th&t of birds the parrot, the ^mg Cdx (a species of 
vesperttUo says Mr Speede though in what system of Zoology it 
ra^s either as bird or vespertilto he saith not), the speurow and 
the crow , among reptiles the snake the frog and the lizard and 
among butterflies, moths hce bugs weevils beetles, cnckets, 

locusts, flies spiders centipedes ants wbite-ants worms and rod 
beetles * Mr Speede gives a particular account of the depredations 
of these intruders and pronounces upon all the unsparing sentence of 
extermination Fortunately the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics 
bids defiance to thoir efforts and to many among the least noxious 
,we may well afford to say there is room enough in the world for 
thee and for me 

Next come some 160 pages demoted to the subject of the kit 
chen Garden and though prepared to make \ery large allowance 
for any deficiencies in this department of Mr Speede s labour®: 
we are disposed to regard the mode in which he has treated this 
subject as upon the whole very creditable to the author Mi 
Speede has long been a zealous* al!d obsen<int horticuUunst 
and IS as capable as most men of generalising the results of his 
own practice and experience That he has been able to add 
much to our stock of knowledge we are not prepared to admit 
tho progress of improvement in practical and experimental arts is 
for tho most part slow and dependent not on the efforts ot a 
single individual but upon the gradual and accumulated expen 
cnce of many Nor can the results of European practice assist 
us \cry greatly here wh^e the all potent influence of climate is 
exerted in a manner so different from that under which vegetable* 
physiology has been studied m colder latitudes To advance tho 
art thorefoie is required in the first instance a grand accuraulu 
tion of correctly obsei*ved facts which nghtly interpreted shall 
form the basis of a sound practice No unusually successful result 
should be left unrecorded aild if possible no lemarkable failure 
unaccounted for These are appropnato subjects of communication an3 
discussion in the pages of HorticiUturul Journals and should occupy 
moie of the attention of practical contributors than they appear to do 
In this respect Mr Speede has oftener than once set on example 
which wo should be glad to see more frequently followed But 
returning to his chapter on the Kitchon Gartlen wo subjoin os a 
specimen of his mode of treating the subject, the following obser 
vations on the cultivation of that vduable esculent, the pototoe 

“ PoTATOB Soktntim tuberonaUf Ooulaeetee oho this is the most osefkil, and the 
most geeeraUj known of this class of vegetables ) when mealy one thousand parts 
are found to contain two hundred of starch fortv of gluten, and twes^ of su^ 
the remaining soren hundred and forty being fibre. There are npwards of thirty 
vanbtaes, few of which are known, or oven thoo^t of m India. Th^ are generally 
procoralfte of snfficienily good qo^ty m the oazar at all tames fS ^ year, and 
hence m a small garden it is not generally flioaght worth whQe to Attempt rem^g 
diem unless, indeed you desire small crops m veir early new nOtatooa i or for 
thn purpose of propogatnig any FarU(mlar*descr^ptiOD. Very mb potatoes for 
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seed maj be |voeid«d Hbbart tem, odd if looe^ mckod m beitele, ahoitl/ 
tbej hare been dug, wlthoitf wwlung will amve v CeJcotta In good order 
A spedmen of excdlent wMte potatoce was some few jean aiiice aent to tbe 
Cakutta Hortacollnnl Soeiet/ bf Dr J T Fearson, from Doneeliog (ride Hor 
ticnltaral Sode^s proceedkgi for August 1B40) and there u little doubt that 
Calcutta, Mid other parts of India, may soon be supplied with seed ftom that 
sonroei. 

Much more attention dioold be bestowed on the selection of seed than would bo 
readily credited by the caso^ obserrer for on tUs depends mora of the fatnre 
success of the crop the late Mr Knight, In an article of great interest, printed m 
the London Horticaltaral Sodoty^s Transactions, VoL VII,- says, “ the (hot that 
every variety of potatoc when it has been long propagated from parts of its 
tube^tu roots, boromes less productive, is I beheve nnqaestionable. * * * * 
The propagation of expended varieties, therefore, appears to be one of the cansesc 
why the crops of potatoes generally have been found so mneh less than those 
whkh 1 have stated to have l^en prodneed here.^ The Futteghnr potatoe is con 
aidered the best of the Upper ProviDces hut they treat it exactly as at home, gene 
rally preferring the eyes, to every other mode of planting although elsewhere the 
half or the whole notatoe is found preferable. 

Dr Pat^k Neill, in a recent work published in Edmbnrgh bnngs to notice' 

I another (urcumstanoo with regard to the selection of seed that deserves to be gone 
rally in|^e known, * an important ftiCt da the cultivation of the potatoe, was observed 
about the year 1806 by Vhe late Mr Thomas Dickson of Edinburgh viz. that the 
most healthy and productive plants were to be obtained, by employing as seed stocky 
unnpe tubers, or even by planting only the wet, or least ripened ends of long shaped 
potatoes and he propo^ this as a preventive of the well known disease called 
the ciirL This -now has been confimed by Mr Knight Such considerations 
have hitherto been rnitbonght of m country bat they are of too great importance 
not to demand the attennon of every cultivator for without a regard to them pro- 
ductive crops cannot bo expected, and the cry will still be that such vegetables 
cannot be made to reach that perfection m India which they attain m Europe. 
Propetgatton —This may be done by seed but it is a mode never resorted to 
^except with the view of obtaining new vaneties , jitantmg out sections of the tubers, 
conlamin^ each two or three eves, is the most general method pursued, and was 
long considered the best, or only means of plonbng this root 
But with reference to the adoption of this system in India, Mr J W UastorSr 
in an grtitle read at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in Calcutta, says, so 
far as my oxjperlonce goes, a potatoe of a moderate size, having three or four 
good eyes, is far bettor than a port of a larg§ one, and generally ponces a better 
, crop** This IS fully borne o4t, as a general rule, by expenmonts in England 
where the late Mr Knight suggested (London Horticultural TraDsactiona, voL vn), 
that planting whole tuWs at greater dijitances than had usually been adopted, 
would afford a larger proportioiute produce. On this subject, too, another authority 
gives the followmg results of experiment — We planted out sets of apparent excel 
lence m some drUls and bemg hard run for se^ we used for some contiguous 
drills (of precisely similar soil, and with dung from the same heap) the refuse of our 
potatoee, not lai^^ than walnnta These have grown hixunantly and without 
a sia^ friilare { while the cut se^ failed altogethm^ m numerous mstonces oad in 
no case pushed forth such vigorous stems as those which proceeded from the whole 
potatoea**'~/Vactioaf Hnabomdry by Mr Jfortw De^e 
It IS worthy of observation that the eyes near the top end have been found ta 
produce a crop tW comes to maturity much oariier than those from the root end 
of the potabQ& and this is deserving patticular attention by those having smalt 
gardens, and hence planting this ewnlent for early nroductum, rather than for 
quality the proper time for planting is September ana Octobm: They dionld be 
put in drills sJboat three ibet distant, and from «<gbt to twelve mebea aplft, being 
covered wuh earth frmn three to ftre mchasm d«wh 
Soil, The best is a bght, ftresh, loam^ m wbfdi wiH thrive 

wuhont any manure, a^ in land unimproved thou|^ it be, they will idwayt 
possess the finest flavor In a wet soil the potatoe ^ scUy and wmery, as w^ 
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infested mth insects ud wonss, fiesh nnrotted numtre gives a dii g r eea b ie 
fisTor to tbo tool, and those coltiTsted in soil teinpered with oid meOew diu% 
rotten leayea, or v^ietaUe mould, are, <m this aoconnt, most esteemed, eltbood 
trhat 18 called Uttery soQ will produce the emiiest, and largest cm After the 
plants have appeared, a deep bMing with the pronged boe, shonld be given, and 
when they leadi abimt four inches m height, the earth around tiiem ihoiud be 
brought np to strengthen their ^wth, and pnmiote increase below, repeatiiig the 
operation until tbo original set u at least inches below the top of the ndf^ 

at the same time careinllr emdicatrog all weeds until the plants sptiMid saffidenluv 
to be able themadves to Keep them down and lastly, when ^y a{q>oar pinching ov 
the blo^oms to mcrease the crop ; an operation which, trifling as it may ajmear, 
Mr Kni^t estimated would ** add an onnoe in weight to the tabers of eachjdant, 
or above a ton of produce per acre .” — Vide Londom Hortmdhtral SooietV» 3 miW" 
actions VoL I '^o drying up of the stalks, or holm, as it is called is a sign that 
*the crop is fit to take up and it diould not be touched, save to dig a few now 
potatoes, before this sign appears the digging is best done with the pronged 
digging hoe, which is less haUe to Injure the tnbora than the flat kind. The holm 
mues a go^ manure. 

Before quitting this subject, although perhaps not •tricUy speaking a part of 
horticulture, a few remark may not bo considered misplaced on this root as on 
article of agncuharal produce. 

It 18 but a few years since this most nse&l ^ulent was only grown by a Ibw 
for the supply of European ro^dents idono *tagood qualitws have, however now 
become known to most natives, and there are consequently bat few baaars in the 
country where the potatoe is not to be fonnd this Is esp^nally tbo case hi Bebar 
and the Western kVovinooa, where they may be mot with os lai^ and as good 
flayourod as the ordinary run in Great Britain and where they also form a common 
article of diet among the nauves of all classes and castes. Nevertheless much 
remains to be done with respect to the culture of this article no attention appears 
to have been yet paid to the charactor or sort of what is cultivated, whether as 
regards qqphty or productiveness, nor do we And even that any enquiry has been 
made as to the most fitting soil to be found in India for its cujtnre , wo are told 
It IB true, and personal expononco leads to the same conclusion that Tirhoot, 
Arrah and the neighbourhood of Ilooglee yield, as is supposed, the prd- 
poruon of potatoes, but as yet there docs not appear to ^ve been any attempt 
made at accounting for this greater production, nor do we And it any where accurately 
recorded what the amount of produce has been firom any given portion of Isjid, 
and we are consequently ignorant of its value as a crop. 

There now only remains for us to notice the concluding part of 
Mr Speedes work consisting of a vocabulaiy Hindi and Engf» 
li&h occupying no fewer than 352 pages or somewhat more than 
half the volume ' Surely this wadte of space is singulariy ill judged 
A few names such as are likely to occur in practice are all uiat the 
case required for any beyond these the botanist will refer to the 
proper sources But we could oven excuse the disproportionate 
length of this vocabulary had the words been selected with ordinary 
judgment They seem however to have been taken at random 
and by far the greater number are such as no mail m the country 
can be expected to understand Thus we have for parsiotf,^j) 

for rice and ^^dJUb ixxc for papaw two of these being Arabic, 
and one a Persian word instead of their appropriate vernacular 
and hof;^cuUttral names alone — pfteneU^^ dhan, vad papa^.or pajiUa. 
This is mere pedantry and likely to occasioti extreme incoovetiieiieo to 
snch as are not Well enough v#rsed m the language of the ooantty 
to dispense with tha aid of vocahdlaries. Mr Speeders mode oi 
spelling onental w^rds n Roman chaifttem is also m many cases greatly 
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objectionable, and should be reformed m future editions Thus, who 
would recognize in ooulaestee the familiar word btlati ^ Why not 
at once adopt the classical system of the Asiatic Society ? We have 
pointed out these blemishes in no unfnendly or hypercritical spirit 
but in the sincere hope that Mr Speede may avoid the like in his forth 
coming work upon Indian Floriculture and we conclude by imoking 
all success to his praise-worthy labors 


Speech at the Annual Examination of the Elphinstone Institu 
tiony at Bombay^ April 25, 1848 By Sir Ersktne Perry 

President of the Board of Education • 

It 18 not with the view of discussing the vexed question of 
Government Education m any of its departments or relationships 
that we notice this address It is characterized by all that manly 
straight-forward simplicit} alike of thought and language which 
distinguishes every product that emanates from the author Though 
purposely hmited in the railg^ of its objects the speech contains 
several excellent sentiments clearly and vigorously expressed In 
these days of low grovelling matenalistic utilitarianism it is quite 
refreshing to meet with an explicit testimony like the following — 

I dosire particularly to guard myself from the supposition that I put forward 
or concur in the sordid arguments which wo bo often hear as to the objects and 
end of education The argumonta I allude to for the sake of distinction may bo 
termed the pounds, shilhngs, and pence argument. When Sir John Mdcolm was 
endeavouring to promote eilucation in the Deccan the pnncipal inhabitants flock 
ed round him and asked him what it was all to lead to and His Excellency at once 
Opened up to them the largest prospects of Government employment and distinc 
tion We flatter ourselves at the btoard of Lducalion that much higher and nobler 
and truer notions of the object and end of good education prevail amongst us. 
Without entertaining any visionary or Utopian views, we proclaun thot the end and 
result of good education u to make eooh man fitter for and more contented with 
that lot of life into which it has pleased God to place him than if he had remained 
in brute ignorance. We contemplate that a considerable portion of useful know 
ledge may be diffused through all ranks of Society that prudent habits, and moral 
disciplme may be generally mcnlcated, and that each succeedmg generation may 
be tanght to see more clearly than its predecessor that most of me misery which a 
man to enconnlor m this life is traceable to his own extravagance, or folly 
or enme. We never for a moment contemplated that Government employment 
or high fortune were to be showered upon every successful pupil at a grammar 
school, or that when every largo town contained a good English seminaiy with as 
many pupils as this institution now boasts of they were to be Judges and 
Collectors and Magistrates. We do therefore put most promiuently forward, that 
moral improvement, not a greater shore of physical enjoyments, and the general 
amelioration of the whole state of society not the aggrandisement of a few sharp 
witted puling mdivtdnals, are the objeota aimed at by^e Government scheme 
Nor n the argument that the end of education u to pot more rupees in a mmi • 
pocket, and ^erefore that what is needful is to teadi all the arts of Europe, more 
sound on views of political economy A ^eat many of the arts of Europe would 
be useless in Induk The vocation of India is manifestly agncnltural, n^t manu 
factunng And who would desire to see factories spreading over the fa^ of the 
country and the labor of infitntt extorted for twelve hours d- day and crowded 
popalshons called into ezist^cd; and the fierce compeUticm which is now ha 
rasBiB^ the whole populatam of made more gigwtio by the new oompeti 

tor sieging up m Asia f 
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Note on the External Commerce of Bengal Calcutta 1848 
W Thacker and Co Bt Andrew s Library 

This is a valuable pamphlet, and contains in little bulk, much 
useful information on a subject of no ordinary importance It is 
one which we have long intended to discuss and hope m due tune 
to be able to overtake Meanwhile we are glad to find that it 
occupies a portion of the time and attention of such accomphshed 
men as the author of the little work now before us A subject so 
vide and comprehensne cannot be grappled with in a brief supple- 
hoentary notice We cannot even enter on its very threshold 

Theie is no doubt a great deal of truth in what our author says 
as to the tendency of the constant drain in Bengal (to the extent of 
three millions per annum) to interrupt the regular course of com 
mcrce But on the other side may it not be said that this is to 
a considerable extent already compensated for by the way in which 
the resouices of the country are brgugjit out by British energy and 
application ^ And is there not a fair pinspcct of sftll farther coftipen 
sation in the time to come by the constantly augmenting ratio m 
which British capital and energy may be brought to bear on the 
resources of this land — capital and energy which would be wnthdrawn 
were India separated from Britain ^ May not the tnbute bo regarded 
as an indispensable condition of our dependance on Great Bntain — 
but one iior which India may well conclude that she has, in an aggre 
gate of advantages a full equivalent? 

Were this country left to itself m the present undeveloped state of 
the national intellect would not the natural tendency be for the 
produce greatly to fall oflf^ In such a probable oient, the people 
would bo less able to purchase imports so that the external 
commerce would rapidly decline The produce of a country, after 
supplying its own wants and tlifi proportionate command which that 
extra pr^uce has over the productions oi other enuntnes is wha^ 
constitutes a principal part of the wealth of nations if that fall 
olf by a natural consequence itS external commerce decays May 
not India then, m this view of the case be said at present to pay 
3 millions annually aa the price of its increased and still increasing 
produce ? 

The author of the * Note talks of 3 millions having been lost to 
Britain by the purchase of foreign food during the late famine and 
compaies the disastrous efiects of that dram on the currency of 
England which is so much larger than that of India, with the annual 
dram to the same extent here But we do not think the cases at all 
parallel Independently of the amount, which we have seen esti 
mated by the ablest financiers at home to be JS miJhong instead of 
3 that Vas paid not to increase produce but to buy food for ourselves 
whereas here inllndia, as already stated the sum annually sent to 
Bntam may be regari^ed as tb% price an increased production 
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We cannot however, pursue the sul^ect any farther at present 
and Simply conclude wi^ thanking the author for bis very valuable 
and instructive “ ^^ote. ’ 


Supplement to a “ Brief View of the French tn India dc , hy 
W F B Laurie t Lieut Madras Artillery Calcutta , 1848 

Having in our last No bestowed a notice of considerable length 
on “ the Brief View of the French in India, we deem it unnecessary 
to do little else than draw the attention of those who have possessed 
themselves of ‘ the Bnef View to the fact of the existence of b 

‘ Supplement And probably the best way of satisfying the Liter 
aiy possessors of the Bnef View will be to insert here the Advertise 
ment and Notice pre^xed to the Supplement These together will 
convey all needful information They ore as follows — 

ADVEaTIBEMBirr 

It WAS daring the delay m pabli&Ciid^ that very small work “A Brief View of 
the French m India, that the idea of bnnging ont a Supplement started to 
my mind. The following pages are presented to the Pnbhc, as a substitute for a 
new edition of the ** Notes on Pondi^erry ” and althongh matter will bo fonnd m 
the Notes which u not m these pages, and, to a less extent, «tce verm yet I 
have endeavoured through revision addition and correction to improve what 1 have 
selected and I now trust that, should the Bnef View meet with public favour 
and should readers, wishing to extend their glance at the French in India, find 
themselves unable to obtain the “ Notes all wJl easily procure the Supplement 

The Chapter ‘ Political Speculations,” has never before been published and the 
reflections on Women of the East have been considerably enlai^d these papers 
are the only ones which seem rather forei^ to the subject of the ^ench in India 
yet they may possess interest for those who muse o er the fate of nations, and hare 
theur own news concerning a moral revolntion in India. 

Sending forth ^is barque legtre ” from the Onssa Mission Press, it may be as 
well to remark, that any great typographical excellence was hardly to be expected. 
The pres£hwork done at Cuttack consists almost entirely of Unyn so there is littlo 
occasion for English type Bi^ this pamphlet, even m pomt of typography, may 
ofind favour from readers at home and m India, when they learn that it comes from 
the press, the identical Onssan Archimedes, which stnves to move and better the 
heaven world whose pubheahons thunder against the damnable heresies of 
^■nMemath— aiding thereby the dawn of mtelhgence m Onssa. To the manager 
of Onssa Mission Press I am mdebted for his teal and attendon m the produc 
tion of this Supplement. 

January 1, 1848 W F B. L. 

voncx. 

Subsenbers to the on^maDy projected work at 6 Ba will receive this Supplement 
along with the Brief View i or at least, as sbortlT after it as possible, — an arrange 
ment to which the Aathor topes they will not obiecL To Subsenbers, the pnee of 
the ** Brief View,” &o., with me Si^lement, is fixed at Ra. 3 8 Non Sub^bers 
will be charged Bs. 2-8, and 1-8 respectivdy, for the **Bnef View” and the 
StroplemenU 

May be had m CxLCtiTTA, of Memn. Thacker and Co and Oetdl and Zepam 
m MAHRAa, of Meaen. Fhantih emd Co and m London, of Mtem. Sintik, Elder 
tend Co. 6S, CVnJbtf. 

We quite agree with the aathof that the^typography is not only 
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creditable, but more than creditable to the Onassn Kission Press 
We hail the march of improyement which the typographical appear- 
ance of this pamphlet indicates — ^issuing^ as it Irom the neigh 
bourhood of Juggemath 8 throne. 

Since our Notice of the ' Brief View ’ was written, events of the 
most stupendous character have traiMpired in France and throughout 
Europe generally The violent overthrow of the French Monarchy 
and the equally violent substitution of a republic mstead, with the. 
vanous organic changes which may in consequence be superinduced 
in the government and relationships of all the foreign dependencies 
France — all tend to throAr at the present times a fresh interest 
o\er Lieut Launes laudable endeavours to lUustrate the Local 
Social and Political condition of the French m India. 


1 First and second Keports of the Proceedings of the Committee 
of the Calcutta Anti Crimp Association formed by Com 
vianders of British and America^ merchant vessels scnhng 
between various ports of Great Britain and the United States 
of America and the port of Calcutta for the purpose of 
memorializing the Goiernment of Bengal for a reform of the 
present inefitient state of the shipping regulations of that 
port as they relate to European and American seamen, crimps 
and the cnmping system From the first meeting of the 
members September 6 to the last meeting of the Committee 
on the SOM December, 1848 * With the correspondence re 
ferred to tn the proceedings, and notes on the memorial, dtc 

Calcutta, 1848 

2 Supplement to the Reports of the Proceedings of the Cam 
mittee to the Calcutta An{i Crimp Association formed by 
Commanders of British and American merchant vessels^ 
Coyitaining the Newspaper Reports of the two Anti Crimp 
meetings held on the IIM February, 1848 To which aro 
added, the Ship masters Memorial to the Governor General 
tn Council, for a Reform of the present inefficient state of 
the shipping regulations of the port of Calcutta as they 
relate to European, American and Native seamen, crimps and 
the crimping system and the addenda of the skip owners, 
under writers, merchants and agents uniting in the prayer of 
the same memorial with the appendices prepared under the 
instructions of the Committee, approved b-f the public meet- 
ing coniened by the Secretary under their authority at the 
Freemasons Hall on the morning of the IIM February, 


QiNrylstrr 
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1848 , adopted hy the public meeting convened by Captain 
Engledue and other gentlemen at the Town Hall on the after 
noon of the same date and finally presented, by deputation 
appointed at the Town Hall meeting, to the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Dalhotme on the afternoon of March the l\th, 
1848 Calcutta, 1848 

? The Nineteenth Report of the Calcutta Seamans Friend 
Society, ]847 Calcutta, 1848 

4 The Seaman a Friend Society, Sailors Home Crimps and 
the Anti Crimp Association (Extracted from the Calcutta, 
Christian Advocate ) Calcutta, 1848 

Although the first two of the prefixed titles be of the longest 
we have given them at full length iWause this will in great measure 
supersede the neoesaity of our detailing the history of the Anti Crimp 
Association The evil for whose remedy this association was formed 
IS a most serious one be it vi^s-wcd economically morally or religious 
]y fiut as very many of our readers may be presumed to be ignorant 
of what cnmping is we must give a bnef account of the system, and of 
the class of persons engaged in it 

Every ship leaving England has her crew engaged for the outward 
and home voyage and certain penalties are attached to the crime of 
leaving the ship without the consent of the master before her amval 
at some port in Great Britain or Ireland We believe it is customa 
ry for ship-masters on leaving England to grant a note of hand for one 
or two months wages These notes are payable hy the o\\ner8 oi 
agents of the vessel after she has proceeded to sea When such a 
vessel amves m Calcutta after a four months voyage the men ha\e 
of course two months wages due to them but this is not legally 
claimable until the termination of the return voyage It is very pro- 
bable that a ship may ir^the course ^f a long voyage, or during the 
^me that she remains in port, lose some of her crew by death or be 
obliged to leave them behind in hospital The commander of a ship 
thus situated must make up lus complement of men and this lie 
finds difficult of accomplishment He is thus obliged to give higher 
wages than those given in England sometimes we believe so much 
higher that seamen shipping from Calcutta for London will receive 
more wages for the single voyage than those who shipped from I on 
don will receive for the double voyage to Calcutta and back Hence 
It IS evident that a strong inducement is held out to seamen to desert 
from other ships , then their places must be supplied in their own 
ships, and so a regular system of desertion from one ship and re 
engagement m another ship goes on from day to day In point of 
fact, it appears from the pamphlets before us that very few ships 
indeed leave Calcutta with the same crew that they brought tb it 
As however there are severe penalties attached to* desertion and to 
the engagement of men m one«hip wno have ^eserted from another • 
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It IS evident that the transfer cannot be made immediate! j or dl]10c^ 
Ij The deserters must remain in concealment until the ships from 
which they have deserted leave the port , and in point of fact there is 
perpetually a very large number of men in this species of conceal 
ment^ waiting until the ships from which they have absconded shall 
have sailed, when they may safely enter into service aboard of other 
ships 

Now os the men have no money when they leave their ships and 
in general no clothes but those they wear and peihaps a few that 
they have managed to bnng on shore under the pretext of having 
them washed the occupation of the enmps takes its nee These men, 
\o whoso character as a body we boheve we should do no injustice 
were we to apply to them far more vituperative epithets than any 
wherewithal we choose to odom our pages receive the sailors on their 
coming ashore They supply them with board and lodging at 
enormous rates of charge during the period that their ships continue 
in port encourage m the grossest debauchery those who ^ generally 
(alas ’) need no encouragement, and^h^ after their own ships have 
sailed have them entered aboaid of other ships and receive th?!ir re 
imbursement m the shape of those advance notes to which we 
have already leferred 

Of course it is not on!} those who come on shore with the purpose 
foimed to desert that fall victims to these harpies Great multitudes 
who come on shore on liberty, witli the full purpose of returning at 
the proper time are mviegled by them and seduced into the enme of 
desertion ond a considerable number also obtain their discharge in 
the hope of procuring situations on shore or in what is called the 
cjuutry or coasting trade The evils that arise from this system are 
manifold and the system itself has for several years been steadily on 
the encrease A few of the evils which are patent and obvious we 
may as well specify In the firbt place the ships from which the men 
have deserted are deprived of Ui^eir service^ m unloading and loading 
their cargoes but this is not of so great moment in Calcutta a» 
It might ^ m some other ports for here the services of coolies can at 
any time be procured for this purpose Ihen the men that have left 
their ships in all the bloom and vigor of health, have their places occu 
pied by those whose strength is totally destroyed by the dissipations 
in which thev have indulged during their stay in tlie dens of the 
crimps It may be easily imagined what is too often the consequence 
when a ship has to be navigat^ down such a river as the Hugly by 
men whose whole strength and substance has been sucked out of 
them It may be too that the desertion takes place on the very 
eve of the day when the vessel should sail the commandei has 
engaged a steamer to tug her down the nvei she is detained 
one or two days before he is able to procure a fresh crew Mean 
time he has to pay demurrage for the steamer at the rate of some 
200 rupees a da^ Such are a few of the economical results of the 
1 ^ system to owners and junder wfiters 
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But these enls are of no moment at sU m comparison with the 
moral nun that it works upon many hundreds oi our sailors Hun 
dreds upon hundreds of youths who have left England with the 
high hopes and the generous enthusiasm of youdi in their hearts 
have buned all these lu the dens of our Lai Bazar Hundreds of 
mothers and sisters who have been left behind, and who count the 
weeks and at last the days, that must elapse before the good ship b 
return are doomed to 6nd the cup of happiness dashed from their 
lips when he who left them, a fair haired ruddy boy with ne er a 
secret that could not be confided to a sister s ear returns with his 
heart contaminated, his pnnciples perverted his body soul and 
spirit, but a wreck of their former selves We speak not of imagi 
nary things but of things that happen every day of things that we 
have seen again and again with our own eyes and heard with our own 
ears And ore not these mothers and these sisters our own mothers and 
sisters or our own wives and daughters ^ Form the present extensi\e 
state of the commercial relations of the British Empire, how few fa- 
milies there are of the middlep douses of whom there is not one member 
whose ‘ home is on the deep 

As to the spintual rum that is the ftuit of the system we feel it 
impossible for us to speak in any terms even approaching to ade- 
quacy It was of such a system though probably far less accom 
pushed far less perfect in evil that the wise man spoke when he 
said of a certain, class of persons that their ways take hold on 
death 

In order to remedy this crying evil various plans have been 
suggested many of them good so far as they go They are of two 
kinds which we may distinguish as moral and legal remedies The 
formei kind has been tned in Calcutta, and it is asserted m one of 
the pamphlets before us with complete success so long as the 
experiment was properly conducted We allude now to the Sailors 
Home, which was founded in 183T -and which at first wrought so 
qvell that we are assured by the pamphlet in question that after it 
had been m operation for eighteen months the punch houses were 
all with a solitary exception shut up and the remaining one had but 
one occupant Now it is true the Sailors Home exists and punch 
houses exist also by scores and their occupants or visitors are so 
numerous that each owner pays three rupees a day out of his profits 
for his licence from Government This statement will astonish our 
extrarindian readers We hear of the attorneys in England reclaim 
mg vehemently against the price they have to pay for their licence 
What will they say wh*>n told that the lowest punch house keeper in 
Calcutta, pays 039 rupees or £93 IBs sterling a year for his, and 
pays it, 80 far as appears ungrudgin^y 

The evil therefore still existing notwithstanding the existence of 
the Sailors Home, the condosion that many will be disposed at once 
to draw is either that the Institution not of a nature to counteract 
the evil, or at aU events that it is madeguate to its full counteraction 
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But the Demosthenic caution must be applied to this conclusion, the 
rather that we are forcibly directed to its application by the fact of 
the Institution s early success If the Sailors Home were working 
well and yet the evil remained undimimshed, the case would be 
hopeless but if there be enough in the working of the Hame*^ to 
account for its want of success, evil of the past becomes a 
ground of hope for the future Now it was asserted strongly at a 
meeting m the To\m Hall by Mr Archibald Grant and it is reite- 
rated with equal strength in the pamphlet before us that the Home s 
want of success is easily to be accounted for that it had great suc- 
cess at first because it was well managed and that it has little or 
no success now because it is ill managed and that it would in all 
probability have equal success as at first were a return effected to 
the original system of management The author of the pamphlet 
before us calls loudly for a and formal investigation of the work 
ing of the Home in order to elucidate the causes of its present 
failure as contrasted with its former success, and we take this oppor 
tumty of humbly supporting his callt • ^ 

In connection with the means employed for the moral improvement 
of sailors and beanng indirectly on the question before us we take the 
liberty to notice the operations of the Seamens Fnend Society and 
especially of directing towards it the attention of our local readers 
This 18 a purely e\ angelical society which seeks the good of the Sailors 
by the preaching to them of the blessed truths of the gospel of grace 
It seems to us to be worthy of all encouragement and to have strong 
claims for assistance upon our Ghnstian merchants and all connected 
with the shipiDg interests 

The legal remedy sought to be applied to the clamant evil is set 
forth m the memonal lately presented to the Governor General m 
Council It consists onefly in the enacting by the Indian Govern 
meat of a Law similar to the Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap 112 This act 
provides such penalties for desertion harb^unng deserters, and what 
IS called crimping as could scarcely &il to put a stop to the evil,* 
provided they could he enforced ^ut for our own part we do not 
think they could be enforced here however they may be m England 
The act however may be well worthy of trial here vath such modifi 
cations as would adapt it to the circumstances of the port 

Upon the whole we think a vigorous effort should be mode for 
encreasing the efficacy of the Sailors Home and strengthening 
it 8 hand for carrying on with greater vigor its warfare against the 
enmpa Even if they could be put down by legal enactment which 
we doubt, It would be at all events, much more pleasing to put them 
down by depnving them of their occupation, elevating the Sailors 
above their influence and providing them in reality and at a reason 
able rate with those comforts for the semblance of which they 
are fleeced at the ounch houses If the commanders of vessels would 
agree as they would soon find ^ their mterest to agree to give the 
•preference m the shipping of men, 4o the inmates of the home, it 
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would serve all the purposes of a registry without any appearance of 
infringing the liberty of the sailor We do not profess to know what 
the particulars are in which the management of the Home is 
regarded as having fallen from its onginal excellence but we think 
the mere fact that its success is so much less now than it was formerly 
calls for investigation • * 

In conclusion we must express our conviction that the gentlemen 
who have moved in this matter have desen ed very well of the 
community We may mention especially the Rev Mr Boaz who 
may be regarded as the virtual founder of the Sadors Home and 
who was up to the penod of his quitting Calcutta, Secretary to the 
Seamans Fnend Society Sir John Peter Grant who was until his 
recent departure from India, President of the Sailors Home , Mr 
Archibald Grant whpm we have already named as having spoken 
at the Town Hall and who is now Secretaiy of the Seamans Iriend 
Society and Mr H N Grant who seems to have bestowed a vast 
deal of pains on the discharge of his duties as Honorary Secietary 
to Anti Gnmp Associafcotf It may strike some of our readers 
as remarkable that so many members of the same clan though all 
of ditierent families should he at tlie head of the vanous operation«i 
that ha\e been conducted for so good an end We heartily wish 
them all success 


Hand hook of Bengal Missions in connexion tcith tlie Church 
of Enfjland ioff ether with an account of general education 
al efforts tn North India by the Rei James Lony, Church 
Missionary in Calcutta London^ 1848 

It 18 not often that the title page of a work so honestly sets forth 
the real nature of its contents as does that which we ba^e just trans 
enbed We ha>e \ery liltle faith m title pages We have so often 
** found them to be pleasant fictions reflecting not merely what the au 
tlior has written but what he or somebody else might have written, 
we have so often found in the work itself a mere instalment of what 
we have been promised by the title page a part standing disappoint 
ingly for the whole that Mr Long s descriptive limitations ^ us 
with no little confidence at starting He promises us merely some 
account of Bengal Missions and of but one class of those missions 
He limits hi8 fiteraiy efforts to his own Presidency and to his own 
Church The interest of the work is therefore necessarily circum 
sonbed but what Mr Long has undertaken to do, he has done 
effectively and well 

When attempting in the early part of this number some account 
of the personal careers of a few of the most eminent Church of 
England ministers who labored antecedently to the Episcopal penod 
in Bengal we purposely abstained /rom writing^ in detail of their 
connexion with the different sMWietjes and instjitutions whose interests 
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they )H> largely promoted In expeotatioil of the ^ppokranoe of the 
volume under review we merely glanced at thus important branch 
the subject And we have reason to congratulate ourselves on our 
forbearance Mr Long s work, which is now before us, will enable 
us to lay before onr readers much interesUng information zelaUng to 
the Church of England Missions and educational projects, collected 
with no inconsiderable labour by that able and indefatigable missionaiy 
And in doing so we shell in most cases use Mr Long s own 
words They will be new to our readers and we desire sometime* 
really to review a book instead of merely pretending to do so 

Let us then pass its contents m review order before that great ^ne 
flal the public It is a book as we have said simply of Church of Eng 
land Missions in Bengal The first Protestant Mission came from 
Denmark and its field of labour was Southern India The first 
English Society that turned its thoughts to the great work of con 
verting the people of India to Chnstianity was the Society for pro- 
moting Chnstian Knowledge — a Society which has been precisely a 
century and a half in existence — ancbwhich now circulates annually 
more than four millions of Bibles Prayer books and Tracts • 

After briefly alluding to the career of Scbwart* m Southern India 
and to the labours of Ziegenbalg and his associates Mr Long goes 
on to say — 

To the Society for Promotinff Christian Knowledge belongs the distingaished 
honour of having sent the Protestant Missionary to Ben^ the Eev J Kier- 
nandor m 1758 and of having nrevioaslv to that ponod fanned the flame of 
missionary enterprise. We find that, previous to 1709 the Society found a (iorrea* 
pondent m the Rev S. Bnerclifle, chapwn of Calcutta — the tmUf chaplain m Bengal 
at that period he ofifered to supenntend a school m Calcutta, and mentions Uie 
openings presented by a number of natives that had been kidnapped by the Portu- 
guese, who earned on the slave trade extensively at that penod m Bengal gaming 
numerous proselytes by first enslaving the natives m order to baptize them * The 
Society sent him a packet of books. In 1709 the Society for Promoting ChnsUait 
Knowledge sent out a circulating hbrary to Calcutta, the first m India and m 
1731 a Chanty School was open^ in Oucutta, undee its auspices. The pupHs m 
it were clothed in the same manner as the boys of the Blue Coat School in L^mdon, 
smd were taught by Padre Aqniere formerly a Franciscan fiW at Goa. In 1732, 
the Rev G ^llamy dumlam received another supply of books he was a Corres- 
ponding member of the Society and was snflTocatea la the Black Hole of Calcutta 
m 175^ when the city was taken by the Mnaalmaua In 1732 the Somety for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge odered to contnbute to the support of a misaonaiy to 
Bengal 08 a number of Dutchmen and Germans interested themsedves in the ques- 
tion, but no suitable person could then be found at Halle, though it subsequently be- 
came a second Iona, and was the source for rapplyiog ndssioaaries, when there was 
Citle seal in the Anghean clergy to embark on the errand of mercy *' — 5 q. 

Perhaps, the statement, in this passage that the Society for Fro. 
moting Chnstian knowledge sent Mr Kiemander to Beng^ is hard 
ly correct The Society sent him to Madras whence he betool^ him 
self to Calcutta — the war with the French in 1758 having inter 
rupted fak labours m Southern Aroot Mr Long himself indeed 
says that Kiemander was invited to Bengal by Colonel Chve, vriw 
gave him the use of a dwellmj houses and efong with Mr Watts, 
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a Jfember of Council, stood sponsor for his eon ’ Of the state of 
Calcutta at that tune Mr Long gives the following account — 

* W“e BhftU take a short renew of the state of Calcutta when Mr Kjemander 
arrived m it it was pre eminently then * the living solitude of a city of idolaters. 
— The Sati fires were to be seen frequently blazing whJe many widows mounted 
the pyre with the most perfect rcaignation assured by the Brahmans that they 
should be happy m heaven for as many years as their husbands had hairs on their 
bodies which were liberally calculated at the number of thirty five nulliona — Fakirs 
ranged ad libitum through the town m a state of complete nudity with their clotted 
hair dangling down to the length of two or three feet, and their bodies besmeared 
with cow dung the most sacred of Indian cosmetica — Hindu after visiting a 
European woidd have his garments washed to free them from the impurity con 
tracted from a mlechha. — The English languo^ was little known and Europeans 
resorted chiefly to sifrns and gesticulations to communicate mch the natives. — A 
proposal to teach a woman to read would have been regarded m the same light aa 
if It had been suggested m London to instruct monkeys in HuUah s system of bmg 
mg — 9 10 

Alluding to a still earlier penod Mr Long writes In Calcutta at 
the commencement of last century, there v as no Chaplain in the 
city and the service was read by a merchant who was allowed ^50 
pei annum for his services The first Governor of Calcutta Job 
Chamock cared so little for religion that it was said the only 
sign of any regard for Christianity he ever exhibited was that 
when his Hindu wife died instead of burning he huned her 
The first notice of the performance of Church service by the 
English in India with which we are acquainted is to be found in 
Mandelslos travels This wnter whose book was published in 1G40 
savs that the merchants (in Western India) met regular!} for divine 
service twice every week day and thrice every Sabbath ' 

On bnnging his sketch of Kiemander s caieer* to a close Mr Long 
very opportunely pa}s ajusltnbute to that excellent man Mr Giant 
the father of the present Lord Glenelg and of the late Sa Hobert 
Grant Governor of Bombay — 

Among the individuals vi^o took a prqmment part at that time the name of C 
♦ Grant tathei to Lord Glenelg stands conspicuous, flis memory will over be hallow 
cd as one of the benefactors of India. He proceeded to Bengd in I “67 m a very 
humble capacity but raised liimsclf by h’s industry and integrity to a high post under 
the government be became Commercial Resident at Malda, and in his house the 
voice of prayer and praise was heard when all was spiritual death around Ho 
retired from India m 1790 but did not like many other Europeans forget the land 
which gave him wealth and influence In 1“92 he published a valuable pamphlet 
Observations on the State of bocie^ among the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain 
In 1794 he was elected a Director of the East India Companv where he olwavs ad 
vocated the policy that our empire should be founded rather on character than on 
force and particularly on our moral and mtellectual supenonty He regarded the 
consideration of tlieaflairs of India as his pecubar province and as affording sufli 
cient occupation to his mind In the House of Commons he stood forth with Wil 
berforcc, Thornton and Babin gton m the rank of Christian statesmen In the 
Court of Directors he was veiy anxious to send out good men as chaploms to 


* Sfr Long alluding to the article on Kiemander m thelSthnumberof ‘this journal 

says that be exommed all the documents lu the archives of tlto Society for Promoting 
ChnsUau Knowledge, as well as those in BengtJ and frilly concurs m the observations 
of the Beviewer ** 
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Bengal and he was eyer forward to rebut the calommes nttered against cm 
6ions hence in 1807 when a motion was made m the Court of Directors, to recall 
Dr Buchanan from Bengid, he defended his conduct in a speech of two hours length * 
he exerted himself also on a similar occasion m 1814 when the Court of Directors 
were abonttopass a resolation censunng their ciril and military servants who 
encouraged missiona” — Pp. 19 20 (Note') 

As regards the movements of the Chnstian Knowledge Society in 
Bengal the first quarter of the present century was not a period of 
any great activity The Calcutta Diocesan Committee was established 
by Bishop Middleton in 1815 and in 1818 it began senously to 
turn its attention to the establishment of native schools In 1822 
,the parent society voted the munificent sum of £5 000 for the pro 
motion of native education in India but, four 3 ears later it 
abandoned all direct controul over even its own schools tiansferrmg 
their management to the missionanes of the Society for the Propa 
gation of the Gospel but continuing to supply funds fm the pui-pose 
The leading object of the Society was and is the diffusion of the 
Bible the Prater book and religious tracts in all the languages of 
the eaith Depbts for the supply %f4hese worts have long been 
established at the Presidency and many of our principal Mofussil 
stations The society for Promoting Christian Knowledge wntes 
klr Long established a circulating library in Calcutta as early 
as 1709 the first of the kind in Bengal Works of a religious and 
useful natuic were in former davs very scarce and the Society has 
then fore rendered eminent service by the various depots of books 
it formed in difilrcntparts of the country under the superintendence 
of the chaplains And again alluding to as recent a period as 
1824 Mr Long observes The importance of a depot may be esti 
mated by the fact that such a work as Scott s commentary on the 
Bible which now is sold for £5 could not then be jirocured under 
£>5 Book'!>ellers made rapid fortunes by the enormous profits 
* thev gained whilst m consequence of their dearness books of a 
religious character were almost excluded from sale the conse 
quence v^as Calcutta was inundated with the trashy novels of th^ 
day We do not quite see thg sequitur The case ceiiainiy la 
not ven logically stated There appears indeed to be something of 
the voTfpov — TTpoTtpovin it Calcutta was not deluged with the trashy 

novels because religious works were highly priced but religious works 
were highly pneed because Calcutta was deluged with trashy novels 
— that is because the demand for trashy novels was great whilst that 
for such works as Scott a Commentary was small We presume that 
religious w orks were pneed so much more highly in proportion to the 
trade pnee at home than works of a more trashy character, simply 
because the risk of importation was so much greater 
Of the work done by the Christian Knowledge Society the following 
extract /rom Mr Long s volume will convey an idea to the mind of 
the reader — ^ 

** ScUoQ 8 Abridgement of Scnp#Dre was traiiBlated into Urdu, by Archdeacon 
Come , and in 1624 lOQ^eopiea of it were^pnnted at the expenee of the Boaety 
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for BrooiMiiur Cbrafoa Kiunviedgs ; the Name yaar 14 000 tntetf in the rerfleerxler 
kagiui^ of Mng&I had been printed; and 18^000 odihm of the l)iic(nuiea, Mira 
dea, add BardUee i£ Ohriit aa extraeted froan the New Teatameat, were printed 
in lJrda» Hindu, and Bengali, for the nae of aohoola The FaraUea hare prored of 
great nae, and Tety acceptable to the nativea, m the greatar part of tiae msti'noUon 
of Eaatem nations ia oonreyed in an aU^oncal fonn. An action of Watta a Cate 
diisitt hi Bengali, waaprfaitM m 1828 ; hi 1899 Buhop Forteona a Endences were 
printed in tTran ; in 1841 a translatiaii of ** Ihe Brttf £x|danation of the Cato* 

’ in Bengali, waa pttbbabed. 

Bi 1849, the Bocwty agreed to defh^ the expenaca of atranshUiQo of die Book of 
Common Prayer into the Urdu lan^pi^ for the benefit of the xustire Chnstiana 
A Tolnme of Sermons haa been written in BengaJi, and translationa of Btahop Wil 
ton a Tracts on Confiimation and the Xiord a Sttpper, and the Bidiop of Sodor and 
Man s (Wilson) Sacra Privata, have been made by tho^Bev K. Banei^ and pub- 
lished at the cost of die Society ; he has been for aeveral yean trannaior to the 
Society A special fnnd has b^ f<nined late^ for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of a senes of trantiationi into the jwngah lanraage. In carrying out 
Bishop Middleton s plan it wanted ;C5000 in 1820 to Sish^ s College, as also 
£6000 for the endowment or scholarships on the bishops plan **—Pp 30*31 

The object of Mr Liong being rather to give the present statistics 
than the past history of the Bengal Missions we find in the 
present volume but a very general and indistinct account of the 
origin and first establishment even of the Church Missionary Society 
to which so largo a poition of the work is devoted In connexion 
with the history of the English Church in the East it is important 
that we should briefly touch upon this interesting subject The first, 
and for a long time the only protestant missionary m Bengal labored 
under the auspices of the Christian Knowledge Society On the 
failure of Mr Kiemander and the seizure of the Mission Church 
Messrs Brown Grant and Chambers who became its trustees wrote 
to the Society in England, hcsceching them to eend out another Mis- 
sionary to Calcutta. The Society immediately granted their request 
‘ Anxious they wrote ‘ to accomplish this purpose the committee 
looked out for a fit person who was soon recommended to them for 
the purpose by the Eord Bishop of Lincoln m the person of the 
Rev Abraham Thomas Clark, a clergyman of his Lordship s diocese 
' The society hereby recommend him to your most friendly attention 
4 The proposal they added ‘ for establishing a mission on a more ex 
tensive scale in Bengal and Bahar which you were so good as to trans 
* mit to my hands has been listened to by the Mission Committee and 
by the General Board with pecuhar satisfaction They approve its 
‘ plan and admire the judgment and piety with which it has been 
‘ drawn up and only lament that it is not in their power to gi\e full 
‘ effect to your wishes The hope howe\er may he encouraged that 
a time is shortly coming when efforts for introducing the knowledge 
‘ of Chnat throiighoufc ^ parts of India, may generally take place 
and whereinsoever the society can be aiding to forward such designs 
' they wiU not be found wanting This is but cold encourage 
ment The Society had not the wealth, that it now erynys, and 
its operations were extended over a wide surface Mr Clark came 
out to Caientta , but he veiy .soon ^ migsion. More proe 
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Stable etnployment Was within his reach The letter, whiohi we have 
last quoted was written m 1789 Two years later we find the Society 
wnting to Calcutta, As there is reason to behere that Mr Clark 

* has quitted the service of the Mission 1 am instructed to oommu 

nicate to the Rev Mr D Brown and to the Rev Mr Owen the 
particulars of a minute made yesterday requesting that they 

‘ will have the goodness to render their utmost assistance in supply 

* mg the duties of the Mission Church m case of its being vacated 
by Mr Clark until such time as the vacancy can be filled up ’ 

A year later the Society wrote lamenting the difficulties experienced 
^in their endeavours to prticure a fit successor to Mr Clark and 
assuring Mr Brown of their resolution to send out ‘ one or more Mis 
sionanes to Calcutta, as soon as a fit supply could he obtained 
Three years afterwards the Society wrote * Jt is extraordinary that 
no fit person has yet been found billing to engage in the service of 
the Mission We still jierseve re however, in the hope that a suitable 
missionary will ere long be discovered 

And before very long a misBiorfhrf was found in the pe^on of 
Mr Rmgeltaube Of his suitableness we will not say much After 
a bnef trial he abandoned the mission on the score of insufficiency 
of salary At the end of October 1797 he seems to haie reached 
Calcutta On the 24th of July 1798 Kiernander wrote in his 
Journal The Rev D Brown visited me We had a conference 

about Mr Rmgeltaube Conclusion to leave him to his own will 
to act, to stay or go away as he thinks proper Before the middle 
of the following month the missionary had embarked for Europe 
This second failure disheartened the Society and they resolved to 
leave Bengal to itself as a place thoroughly impracticable The 
Society 8 efforts for Calcutta they wrote jn 1800 to Mr Brown, 
ha\e so often failed that there is little encouragement to msikfe 
another attempt there God grant that means may be discovered 
and attempts still executed to mtroduc# to the natives of Bengal 
the knowledge of Chnst as the world s only saviour The prayed 
was heard and the means were discovered Mr Brown had some 
years before put himself in commumcation with Mr Simeon on the 
subject of a Mission from the Church of England to Bengal That 
most excellent and liberal of men Charles Grant, had undertaken 
to support two missionanes at his own expense and Simeon was 
requested to nominate them With charactenstic zeal and energy 
Simeon turned his attention to the great subject thus brought prac 
tically before him But it was not a business to be hastily, unad 
visedly despatched He laboured diligently to enlist the zeed of his 
friends and took counsel with Mr Venn and others The Eclectic 
Society at the suggestion of Mr Simeon, addressed itself to the 
consideration of the subject By some it was proposed that a 
memonffl on the subject should be presented to the Bishops and 
the Society for rtomotmg Ch^stian Knowledge , ' but that Soaety 
was even then after i;fp6ated failures^ despairing of the possibihty 
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of establishing a chain of Missions throughout India, and contemn 
plating an immediate withdrawal from the field Many doubts were 
expressed by Mr Simeon and his friends but the question of a 
Mission to the Heathen was earnestly and prayerfully considered , 
and in Feb 1796 at a meeting of the Eclectic Society the great 
idea seems to have been grasped with some distinctness The con 
versation which then took place wrote the Rev Basil Wood one 
*of the members present proved the foundation of the Church 
Missionary Society 

Three 3 ears later the scheme which before had been somewhat 
vague and unsubstantial began to take shape and to gather substance 
In February 1799 we find Mr \ enn writing to Mr Simeon that 
R meeting had been fived for the purpose of taking into considera 
tjon the best means of promoting a mission to the Heathen and 
lequi sting his presence and co adjutancy The meeting was held 
on the 18th of March y fourteen membeis were present Mi Venn 
opened the discussion by insisting upon the duty of dotn^ Roynething 
for tl{e conicrsion of the Jf atheii Mr Charles Giant urged the 
founding of a Missionary Seminary The Rev Josiah Pratt advo- 
cated the adoption of the resolution as bieathing a quiet humble 
dependent spirit The Rev Chailes Simeon with chaiactenstic 
distinctness of purpose and promptitude of zeal proposed three 
questions ]\ hat can tu do ^ — fflien shall ue do it ^ — jF/ouj shall 
Tft do It ^ — What can ue do ^ "We cannot 10 m the London Mis 
sionary Society yet I bless God that they have stood forth We 
must now stand forth We require something moie than lesolu 
tiuns — something ostensible — something held up to the public Many 
draw back because we do not stand forward — When shall xie do it ^ 
Dncctlv not a momcn| to be lost We have been dreaming these 
lour 3 ears while all England all Euiope has been awake Hoiu 
shall ue do It It is hopeless to vs ait foi missionaries Send out 
catechists — Another meo mg was held m the following Apnl when 
the Society for Missions to Africa and the East was iormally estab- 
lished and in less than half a centuiy (under the moie comprehen 
give and distinctive title of the Church Missionaiy Society ) it 
has carried to use the words of Mr Simeon s biographers the know 
ledge of the unsearchable riches of Christ to Western Afuca and 
New Zealand — to India North and South — to € 03 Ion and Bombav — 
to the West Indies to the shores of the Mediterranean — to the w^ld 
Indian in North West America — and at length has extended its 
holy efforts to the vast field opened to us among the countlesa 
multitudes of China 

But its progress was for some time slow and it was not until 
the year 1816 that the Society sent out a missionary to Bengal 
Mr Long writes — 

The Church Missionary Society was founded at the comnnencoment of this cen 
tury by the exertions of a few clergymen and the co-operation of the laity Its ear 
liest efforts were directed to the coastfi of Africa, where *h0 crescent had tnumphed 
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oTer Paganism and where religion was the only balm that wafl presented to the anf 
fenng son of Ham Though Napoleon with his gigantic armies menaced an invasion 
of Britain and kept the minds of men in suspense as to the fate of their altars and 
hearths — thongh by his Berlin decrees he had endeavoured to restrict Britain within 
the narrow limits of her island home — though the dm of arms was penhng through 
Christendom — and though the infidel libertinism generated by such writings as 
those of Homo and Chesterfield, had casta blight on the eftorts of philanthropy — 
yet all these circuraBtances did not prevent many of the friends of the Church 
Missionary Society from extending an eye of sympathy to the moral condition of 
the swarming millions of the Fast and notwithstanding the opposition of I'uro 
peans and the govenimont to missionary operations was so strong and the apathy of 
the natives so great, that when in 1807 a Corresponding Coniinitteo was formed 
m Calcutta, composed of the honoured names of Browne Udny and Buchanan 
*and a grant of £250 was mad^ vet no favourable opportunity was offered of 
employing the money directly m missions, and it was devoted to translations of the 
Scriptures.* The Church Missionary Socictv now grants £10 000 annually far its 
Bengal missions, and £^000 raised by local subscriptions in the country itself yet 
the sura 1 quite inadequate f — 3^36 

Few English clergymen says Mr Long were willing to go to 
India and adds> in #notc — The Joiunal dts Dehats of that period 
remaiks vve think the Episcopalian^ lordh ever to take up the 
trade of oui 1 lanciscan fnais It seemed indeed for somif time 
to be a work of the gieatcst difficultv to obtain the hirviccs of Eng 
lish churchmen as mere missionaries though the missionary spirit 
was strong in many of the chaplains of the da> The Church of 
England has now outgrown this leproach and what it has done in 
tin great field of missionary labour from Calcutta to the Himalayas 
the volume now befoie us declaies 

Mr Long tieats alphabetically of the different Church Mission 
stations Speaking of the Agra and also of the Benares Missions 
In clwtlls aftcetionately upon the character and career of Mr Coine 
With ilIlildcc to the former place he says — 

The Church Mission at Agra was founded by the Her D Como m ] 8 
when ho was chaplain at Atm, and betamo the scene of his early missionary la 
hours in India. Here he used to be seen walking through the streets with his Bible 
tinder his arm exposed to the persecuting bigotrj*of the Miisalraans yet preach 
jng the Gos{)cl and Abdul Mosili once a Maliratta trooper was appointed 9 
Senptiirc reader and superintendent of schools under his direttion Abdul was 
baptized by the Rev D Browne in Cal<?litta in 1811 and was soon after removed 
to Agra. The favourable reception he met with led to the formation of a mission 
at Agra for whenever he preached outside the fort of Agra, the very tops of the 
houses were s:>metimes covered with Musalmnns anxious to hear liim bach mis 
conctptious however then prevailed relative to the nature of Christian ordinances, 
that it was resolved to allow the natives to witness the administration of the sacra 
ment of baptism ns a report was current amongst them that on the baptism of 
converts a piece of beef was given to the Hindu catechumens and of pork to the 
Mnsalmons and that each of the converts rcceiv ed five hundred rupis, — Pp 45 46 

• Even as late as 1816 an order was issaed by the Indian government that mis 
Bionaries were not to preach to the natives or suffer tlie native converts to do so not 
to distribute religious tracts or suffer the people to do so not to s nd forth converted 
natives qr to take any step by conversion or otherwise to persuade the natives to em 
brooe Ch^stiauity 

+ The annual graift of the Parent Society to Bengal was m 1807 £250 it was ut 
creased m 1800 to £500 m 182-2 to *30.10 m 1825 to £4000 m 1828, to A5000 , in 
18S6, toJbOOOO and now t* £10 000 
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It IS cnnous m the present state of the Church Missionary Society 
in India, to read such letters as that from Tvhich the following 
extract is taken — a letter from Mr Come to the Society s Secretary 
urging upon him the expediency of sending out a missionary to 
Beng^ — I feel anxious wrote Come from Agra in December 
1813, ‘ to call the attention of the Society of which you are Secretary 
to this pert of the world and to beg that, if practicable a mis 
Bionary may be sent over to take charge of this infant church The 
place of worship and the premises now occupied should with 
‘ pleasure be made over in perpetuity for the use of the Mission 
and I think I may affirm that the fnendss of religion in this countiy 
would find sufficient support for the person whom jou may send * 
without his continuing burdensome to the Society Among the 

* reasons why a missionary should be sent to this country in pre- 
ference to any other I would beg leave respectfully to suggest two , 
VIZ the teeming population of India, and the protection of equit* 
able laws which put it in the power of a* missionary to do more 
good with less personal i*coc venience here than in any other 

* heathen country By the Church Missionary Society Mr Come s 
labours were greatly esteemed Being compelled to leave India for 
the benefit of his health, a year after the date of this letter he was 
invited during his sojourn in England to preach the Society s Anmver 
sary Sermon He undertook the duty not without some doubts and 
misgivings submitting his Sermon to Mr Simeon before he ventured 
to preach it Before his departure from England he had the satis 
faction of attending a Committee of the Society and delivering an 
address to two Missionanes who hod at last been induced to undertake 
the voyage to Bengal These were the Re^ Messrs Greenwood and 
Schraeter — the first Missionaries of tlie Church Missionary Society 
to India The former says Mr Long was engaged m conduct- 
ing schools at Kidderpur the latter in the first attempt ever made 
by Protestants to proclaipa the truths of Chnstiamty among the 
^inbes bordering on Tibet 

Of the Benares Mission Mr Long gives the following satisfactory 
kccount — 

** Mr Come was no tooner stationed at Benares as a diaplain than he proposed 
to the Church Missionary Society the establishment of a mission He stated he was 
about to form a school for the young drummers and fifers and for the children of 
native Chnstians attached to the three battalions located there, and that he had 
began Hmdnstani worship. A Mr Adlington, educated by Mr Come, was accor 
di^y sent to Benares, m 1817 to take charge of a school at Sekrole, a place once 
noted for its jangal, tlMves, and Thugs, where premises were purchased as Mr 
Como aimeiL on the Moravian plan to secure a temtonal settlement The build 
ings were well adi^^ for the purposes of a missiou, ** being in an airy and healthy 
place, quiet and retired, remov^ both from the vwamty of the cantonments and the 
twstle of the city without bemg inconveniently distant from either ” They were 
«rected on the very spot where, m former days, the fires of the sofr blazeiL In 1820 
the Rev Mr Moms amved here. He form^ a congregation of twenty ^flve native 
Christians die next year and a chap^ was built Bi&op Hebar in 18S5 confirmed 
fourteen persons. Mr Moms left Benares m ald26, in consequence of lU heahh. 
The commanding officer of tto statioU, m 1827, ^ order that the Ch ns t i a n s 
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coDnectod with the native corps ahonld attend the Hindoatanl chapel^ while Euro- 
peans went to the English church, where the conor^fation was chl^v composed of 
Indo-Bntish writers and their fainihes. Mr Ac^gton having left for England in 
1827 Mr Stewart the teacher of Jay Narayan s School, read prayers and a sermon 
to the pe^Ie. Mr Etoson amved in 1829 He began preaching a year after his 
amvaL His plan was ** to nde into the city early u the morning before the m 
habitants are too exclosively mtent on their indindnal mterests, and examine one 
of the Hindu schools the attraction of a European among a number of dirty half 
naked boys soon collected a considerable crowd m front of the school to whom 
he then preached. Mr Erukeberg was stationed here for a short tune in 1832 
Messrs. Leupolt and Knorp amved in 1833 Mr Eteson writes in 1834, ‘The 
congregation consists chiefly of drummers attached to the native corps and of 
native women who are mostly indigent widows. Mr Knorp died in 1838 He 
* was very active m visiting native converts, and m preaching to the Hindus. Mr 
Baumann joined the mission in 1841 but was obliged to leave soon having cozno 
out to India m an incipient state of consnmption Mr Stnlzenberg joii^ the 
mission m 1842 aud died of fever m 1843 He had previously laboured nnoor the 
patronage of the Rev W Start, who came to India m 1832 and devoted his pro 
perty to prosecuting evangelistic schemes among the heathen * ♦ • * 

In 1844 Mr Wendaagl%amved from Gorakhpur here and Mr Leupolt return 
ed from England In 1 845 be remarks, in reference to the sympathy their efforts 
m Benares excited in England, Never di^ ll^nk that the mterest taken at home 
in our mission m India was so great as I found it to be among the niftaerons 
fnends 1 met, some were acquainted with all the minutue of our establishment in 
Benares just as if they hod lived amongst us. On mentioning the hberahty of 
Raja Batya Cboran Ghosal to the mission Mr Leupolt received a boaoufol qmJt, 
valued £10 for him from the ladies of Ripon. 

In 1834 a Pakka chapel was erected in Benares the Begum Samru allowed 50 
rupees monthly to it until the period of her death m 1836 There is usually 
preaching both morning and ovemng m the city at particular places, which are 
regularly attended on appointed days, thus givmg the natives the opportunity of 
knowing when and where the missionary may be expected Mr Leupolt remarks, 
on the effect of preaching to the Musalmana, They arc altogether most bitter and 
inveterate enemies of Chnstianity they are too ignorant to comprehend a sound 
argument, aud too proud to listen to the explanation of it they seem m my jndg 
ment to be as far from knowing the true God as the Hmdus are many cavillers 
come, but we can silence them, not by arguing with them, but by appealing to th^r 
consciences” 

In 1846 a new Church was opened by Archdeacon Dcaltry calculated to hold 
five hundred native Christians it is ih the Gothic ftyle fifty feet by forty By the 
contrivance of iron ties and shoes for the principals, pillars have been dispens^ 
with the whole cost will not be less tlpn 14 000 rupis of this 2 000 rupw were 
subscribed by the Church Boildmg Fund and the rest raised by subsenpUons at this 
and other stations. This char<£ owes its origin to a civilian who visited the 
mission, and m the course of conversation the great need of a church was men 
tioned. He proceeded to bear the orphan children read and while so doing he 
turned round and said, “Fat down my name for 500 rupis for the church send 
round a subscription paper and depend upon it you im raise as much as will 
required This was done, and the present church is the result. — Fp 64-65 66 

Some interesting details of the Burdwan Mission are given m the 
next chapter of the Hand Book The first boarding school for 
heathen boys was established at this place In 1822 the school waa 
removed to the Mission premises when writes Mr Long, ‘ the 
greater part of the boys forsook it their parents thinking it to be 
a deep laid scl^me to make them Chnstians As an instance of 
‘ the fears of the natives we Uave an account, about the same period, 
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uf a female school that was opened at a neighbouring Mission 
station , a steamer happened to be proceeding up the nyer for the 
first time the old Brahmans sprewi a report that this steamer was 
nothing but a sea monster having wheels for fins and smoke for 
breath which was coming to devour the girls — the consequence 
was the school was emptied The following anecdote is worth 
quoting — 

In 1837 Mr Weabrecht called on a native d^nty collector he found him 
sitting in his verandah reading Pome s Age of Ucason the Bible was lying by 
his Bide.'^ Ho was searching for truth. He visited at another tunc a native niagis 
trate at Sohmabad, and remarks, I went to his hut m which was a chair and a 
httlo almirah which contained his hbrary it consisted of Scott s Bible some 
voltmcs of Sermons Hume a History of England the Koran Locke s Essays, 
and a few smaller works. Who would expect such a libraiy in the cottage of a 
Hmilu who lias neither renounced his caste nor shown any substantial proofs ol 
Ins dislike to tho religion of his fathers ? This young man was educated m our 
mission premises he is well informed, fond of reading and of the company of 
Europeans. — Page 87 

The ne\t section relates to ftalbutta It contains some particulars 
of the lives of Mr Wilson Mr Reichordt ic a full account of the 
Society s schools its operations in the out-stations at Chunar Goruck 
pore Oulnah Meerut &c but to these we can only thus incidentally 
allude The portion of Mr Longs work which treats of the 
Church Missionary Society is fullest m its details and on ail accounts 
tho most valuable It has appeared too at an interesting and most 
opportune season for this is the jubilee year of the Church Mis 
Bionary bociety The last mail from England has brought an account 
of its annual meeting held in May last at which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presided and from the subjoined summary of its 
report we regret to find that its finances are not in so flounshing 
ft condition as they have been — 

The report stated that tho preseut was tl^e 50th year of this society s existence 
With respect to tho present time, the Bishops of Manchester Melbourne and Cape 
Town and Lord Henry Cholmondeley had consented to act as vice presidents 
for the present year The accounts for the year ending March 31 1848 stated that 
the general and special funds paid into the society s hands amounted to 9 1 980/ 
Besides this die local funds received and expended amounted to 9 312/ making « 
total of 101 292/ This total however was less than that of lost year by 15 534/ 
Of this deficiency however 9 165/ wore under the head of legacies. This was to be 
accounted for by the very munificent legacy of Mr Scott 1^ year There were 
also several other accidental sources of revenue last year and the deficiency in the 
regular revenue this year amounted only to 3 788t which considering the general 
commercial difficulties, &c. was not of an amount to be m any way discouraging 
The expenditure of tho past year however apart from loctd receipts and expenses, 
exceeded the general receipts by 6 426t as they amounted altogether to 98 408/. 
Tho report then proceeded to ^ve an account of the general progress of the res- 
pective missions, fen- the details of which we are unable to fiind room. In the 
African and north west Amencan missions, the accounts from the missionanes 
stationed there were highly encouraging to the members of the society^ In the 
Bombay and North Indmn mismons, wim few exc^itions^ the MOgresa of conver»on 
had be^ also highly safisfodoiy The samdejenuudu app^ to the Madras and 
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South ladmn the Chinfl, and Nott 2iealand missioufl lu the last the progrose 
ho<- been particularly satisfactory and f^ho ground lost in the previous year had 
been in a great measure reco> cr^ In conclusion the report stated that m every 
mission not only had there been an advance and consolidation of Christianity but 
au increase particularly in the number of baptised persons and communicants. At 
present 1 'IS missionaries are in the field mcluding 14 native clergymen a number 
greater than at any Mjrlier penod. The committee were, however compelled once 
more to advert to tH pecuniary deficiency alluded to at the commencement of the 
report. The committee felt that, however much they might desire to widen the 
sphere of the society s usefulness, it was not a point of duty not to contiact engage- 
ments they could not fulfil and while they would be discourn^d by the fdlin^ 
off in the funds, they would not, until the capital account had been made up 
again bo able to scud out fresh missionaries except m some special and pressing 
^cases. • 

There is nothing so high — nothing so low nothing so good — no 
thing so had — as not to lia-ve been affected more or less by the geirfral 
coimntinal dcpicssion of last >car It >vo¥ld be unreasonable to 
expect our Missions to escape unmiuud iiora a comulsioii whieh lias 
brought do\\n not only ^0 man) indniduuls but so many institutions 
to the giointd 

1 loin tin. opera! ions of the ChiirJli IIis9ionar> So( ii ty Mr .Long 
turns to iliose of the Sotu ty for the rropagation of tho Oospcl in 
boicign Pails Tho inlomi ition contmnod m this part of the woiK 
seen s to bt dtrmd ])rmcipillv from published reports and indeed 
mainly consists of tvti lets iiom them Ihis Society has stations al 
B irnpui Bhagnlpiir Cnsbipur, laligiuij Taiiiluk At Ac to the 
details of all of winch Mi Tong tlc\ot(8 considorabh space \Vc 
can onh howt^ci afford to sptak of the g( m ral character of tin 
SocrU s opciatious Its labouis ha\o hctn chn lly successful among 
the peasant classes to the south of Calcutta Mr Long observes on 
this subject — 

Few of the converts in the Society for the Propagation of tlio Gospel in Fc^ 
rcij_n I arts Mission bclon^ to the respectable or educated class of the Hindus they 
arc chjcfi> fishmerinen oi agntultunst living in i snainpy countrv m humble huts 
native Chribti ms cuntic tul with othci ftiissiuimr^ liuiics arc also of tlio snmo i^Tudc 

totheiioor the Cospcl is jrciclic<] Like tho nc(,rocs of the Wert Indies'* 
they liavc bi cn dc pihcd by both Europeans and then own countiymen Jo 
ojipresbion live been n hkd rnsuli they fiave been denied to tic men or dccmcil 
mcorrigiblj h^,^^i\xac pht/gically embrated and iinmoraL Miewonaiics have detci 
nimod that they have dived into that mine fiom whuh wo were often told nc 
valuable ore oi precious atone could be extracted and they have brou{,ht up the gem 
jf an tvunorial spirit fiusluii^ with the li^ht of intellect and glowing with the 
hues oi Christian graces. lii the pnniitivo cliurch Christianity gamed its primary 
influence m cities and the v lUugers or po^ani vvcio the lost who submitted to the 
wke of the Gospel in India tlic case is reversed and Bumpur Krishnagar 
Tinncvcllj a^Ticultural districts have afforded the greatest number of converts in 
Hiudustaii. — 1 age 78 

On f^uittmg the Propagation Society Mr Long turns his attention 
In a number of miscilloiuous subjects connected with the state 
of rchgpu^anJ education in Bengal We have in the first place 
a chaptci entitled^ Religious changes in Bengal from which Tve 
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take the following passage relating to Brahmanism and Buddhism , 
and the superior antiquity of the latter — 

** It a notion veiy cqmmonly entertained m Enropo, by those who pay any 
attention to the religion of India that Brahmaniam has been of nnfathomable 
antiquity m Hindustan that while, in all other parts of the globe, revolutiona 
innumerable have occarred in the rehgioos condition of the peo|Me, — in India the 
religion has been stereotyped, — that the sway of Hmduism h^gnot been subject to 
change and is, therefore nnebangeable, and that, of consequence Chnstiaoity can 
not make a secure lodgment in India. We shall endeavonr by a simple statement 
of a few facts, to refi^ this thoory which has met lately with an able defender m 
Count Bjomstcijna, who wntes, In Europe, everything is vanable, transient, full 
of change in India, all is stationary calm immovable there too indeed time 
hastens forward on his onward wing but cannot a^ect the rigid form neither the 
proselyting sword of the Musalman nor the mild light of Christianity has had any* 
induence upon it and the Hindu still worships by Uie altars of his gods, with the 
sanMi^evotioD as when Orpheus charmed the wild beasts by the sound of his lyre 
and as when Moses ascend^ Mount Sman 

And these remarks are nlodc, notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence that 
has been adduced bv French eamns of late years shoiving on incontestable au 
thonty that Budbhism was once predommant m placep which now form the holiest 
ehnnes of Brahmanism — that Budhhisro in times long past, exercised fall political 
and rehgious ascendency throughout IcJia. Porasnath to the north of Burdwan 
has fof ages been a notCd scone of Budhhist pilgnmage, whde Tamluk to the south 
of Calcutta, was, fifteen centunes ago a Budhhist metropolis of Bengal, from whence 
BraJman merchants traded with China. In the neighbourhood of Hugly thirty 
miles from Calcutta, a Budhhist image has been recently dug up within the preemets of 
a temple The researches of Burnouf and Remusat show that Budhhist missionaries 
from ludia propagated their faith in China about the second century of the Chris 
tian era. Judging therefore of the future from the past, since Badhhism in India, 
has given way to the influence of Brahmanism — even separate from its supernatural 
power — Christianity as associated mth European ciMhsation and the progress of 
humanity must eventually eclipse Hinduism in India. — Pp 337 338 

We do not think that the conclusion is reached very logically 
but if for must w e wei’e to read may we should have nothing to 
allege against the passage 

* A chapter on Native \emacular Press consisting pnu 

cipally of extracts from the Haidu Intelligencer and the Calcutta 
Standard follo^t8 next irf succesBioh Then comes a chapter on 
* St Paul 8 Cathedral then some account of the Church Build 
^ng Society the Additional Clergy Society the Calcutta Chns 
tian Instruction Society followed by a brief chapter devoted to Chnst 
Church and the Rev K M Baneqi which we transfer to our 
pages — 

This 18 the firs Episcopal Church in Bengal that is under the charge of a native 
clergyman it was originally designed to be eroded m the neighbourhood of the 
Hindu College but the managers of that institution apprehensive that it would 
alarm the bigoted Hindus, and lead them to withdraw their sons from mstruction, 
waited on die Bishop and trustees and induced them to fix the site in Comwalhs 
Square They paid 1800 rupis additional in order to eflbct this object The cost 
of the budding the church and parsonage haa been defrayed from the Evangeh 
cal fund * Connected with the church is a boarding school for native Christian 

• This fund was raised at the commenoemont of this century, for the support of an 
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bofSy andm tho ceighboorliood an En^iah school for heathen boTS which m 1844 
contained 248 Hie minister thvRev EL M Boncrjli has had the privilege 

of admitting to baptism withm this church several well educated, talented native 
youth 

The Rev K. M Banei^i was bom in 1813 having studied Ben^i in Mr 
Hare s school and having b^n invested with the or Brahinanicm thread, at 

ten years of age, he was entered as a student of English and Sanskrit at the Hindu 
College. When fifteen years old he lost his father whose death was hastened by 
his being earned down to the bonks of tho Ganges to die. In 1828 he obtained a 
scholarship in the Hindu College, and the next year became a teacher iit Hare s 
School, and was a thorough B''cptic, disbchci ing both the being of a God and the 
immortality of thesouL Aspmtof metaphysicalin^ estigation spread among the 
students of the College at that penod which contributed to arouse inquiry on 
religious subjects. 1 he Rev Massrs. Duff Dcaltry and Hill undertook to deln er 
% senes of Lectures on Christian Evidences to which they invited these students, 
but tho managers of the Hindu College prohibited their attendance In 183 Lhe 
became editor of the Inquirer newspaper which engaged in a senes of v-rfrent 
phiUippics again<^ Hinduism and caused great excit^ient but matters come to 
an issue when some of Banoiji s friends threw from their house a bone of beef 
into the adjoining residence of a most bigoted Brahman this so enraged the Hm 
dus, thatthev rushed out to %V6nge the insult and matters came to blows. Baner 
ji received a beating and a mob surrounded bis bouse his relations in order to 
free themselves from excommunication impdledfctnct rcstraipts on him Th^e he 
could not submit to he was obliged to quit his relations and wandered about for 
a day without a home as no native tlarcd rent him a house at last at midnight he 
found refuge m tho house of a Furopcan His mind was strongly impressed m 
attending a course of locturos of Dr DiitTa Several pious la^en of the Ang 
lican Church brought the subject of religion before him but he remarks on his 
state at this time “ Religious inquiries unlike philosophic investigations ore 
more connected with our moral inclinations than onr intellectual faculties 
and therefore, whatever le heard or read docs not for a long time produce 
any practice] impression on the mind A slight attack of illness however roused 
his mind to the subject of religion and soon after ho announced in tho Inquirer bis 
intention of becoming a Chnstian Many of the educated Hindus however 
thought that he had escaped one quagmire merely to fall into another He then 
became a teacher in the Church Mission school at Miiznpur Calcutta, and was 
soon after baptired by Dr Duff In 1836 he was ordained by Bishop Wilson on 
his becoming a Christian his wife had been taken away from him but ho rocovcrecF 
her through tlie exertions of Mr Patton the magistrate. In 1839 ho was appointed 
minister of Christ Church He is the author of -vanous works m English — A 
Sermon on the death of Moheflh Chandra a Sermon on the Missionary duties of* 
tho Chunh and a Pn/c Essnj on Natnc Female Education In Bengali Trans 
lations of the Bishop of Sodor and M^n s Sermons of the Sacra Privata of 
Bishop Wilson s Addresses on Confirmation and the Lord s Supper Stncturcs on 
Tarkapanchanan s Answer and some Sermons. He is tho author also of able 
articles in the Calcutta Review on Kulin Brahmanism, and tho Transition states of 
the Hindu mind — Pp 3^9 381 

After giMDg a variety of details connected with the Calcutta 
Church Missionary Society Mr Long proceeds to notice the dif 
ferent Educational Institutions — the European Female Orphan 
Asylum the Native Female Education Society the Calcutta Free 
School Bishops College the High School and the Parental Aca- 
demy Some remarks on Sanskrit Education denved fiom an article 

EvangelicaW u^mistry m connexion with the Mission Church Calcutta m 1808 it 
amounted to 67 000 rt^is 
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m this Jounud occupy the next pUoe Then follow e<>m 0 accounts 
of the Hindu College the Sandb^t College tlie Free Church of 
Scotland Institution, and the Serampore College A chapter on 
Native Character borroiVed fromMr Johnson s ‘ Stranger m Indio, 
forms the concluding portion of the body of the work but m an 
appendix are to be found several illustrative* exteacts fiom native 
periodicals some passages from the Poems of Kasipraaa4. Ghose 
an autobiography of that gentleman and some statistics of the 
Church Missionary Society with a li&t of all the Clergymen attached 
to it, who have labored in North India 

It will be gathered from the account v^ich we have given of this 
work, that it recommends itself to fa\orablo consideration by thti* 
nimiber and the accuracy of its details rather than by any other 
inSfrisic qualities It is not and it does not pretend to be a work 
of a high intellectual Order it is a fasciculus of facts — a book to bo 
read, with no keen pleasure, but to be referred to with great pioht 
Let It be placed on a convenient shelf in tb^ Library and it will 
often be taken down and consisted Mr Long is a matter of fact 
wntcT— a labonous^man of d^taS There is nothing eloquent m his < 
manner nothing philosophic m his matter He displays no ongiiial 
powers of mind , hut has great industry and has been very suotessfiil 
m antiquarian research We have cndea\ored to comey in thi# 
notice an idea of the contents and the character of the Hand book 
Of the subject itself, to which the volume is devoted we desire 
to say nothing in this place we have laid by the assistance ol 
Mr Long a few facts before the reader which may perhaps enable 
him to accompany us with a liveliei mtciest as with a clearer know 
lodge when wo continue as we purpose to do the enquiries which 
we commenced m the early part of this number into the labours 
of the Chuich of England in the East 
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The first four numbeis of tluff' monthly Miscellany have leached 
u8 m time to enable us to do little else than merely lecoi J the fact 
of their existence That then was room for such a penodical is un 
doubted hrom the greatly diversified character of the contents 
and the marked improvement in each successive number we trust 
that this “ Magazine is destined profitably and creditably to 
A long felt desideratum in the department of our lighter 
literature 
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